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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  presents   the   Catalogue  of  the   College   for  the  sessions   of   1939-40 

and  announcements  concerning  courses,  admission,  etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1940-41. 

The   College   reserves,   for   itself   and  its   departments,   the   right  to   withdraw   or 

change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  College  Catalogue  for  the  sessions  of  1939-40  is  part  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State  College  and  as  such  is  part  II  of  Public 
Document  31.    (Sec.  8,  Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.) 
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CALENDAR 
1940 

January  22-31,  Monday-Wednesday     .        .  Final  Examinations 

January  31,  Wednesday,  5 :00  p.m.       .        .  First  Semester  ends 

February  5,  Monday,  8:00  a.m.  .        .        .  Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Thursday  ....  Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday 

March  23-April  1,  Sat.  12  M.-Monday,  8 :00 

A.M.  Easter  Recess 

April  19,  Friday Holiday,  Patriots'  Day 

May  30,  Thursday  .        .        .        .         .  Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

May  27- June  7,  Monday-Friday  .        .        .  Final  Examinations 

June  7,   Friday Second  Semester  Closes 

May  31- June  3,  Friday-Monday  .        .        .  Stockbridge  Commencement 

June  7-10,  Friday-Monday    ....  Commencement 

June   13-15,   Thursday- Saturday  .        .        .  Entrance  Examinations 

September  11-13,  Wednesday-Friday  .        .  Entrance  Examinations 

September  16,  Monday First  Semester  begins  for  Freshmicn 

September  18,  Wednesday     ....  Opening  Convocation 

September  19,  Thursday        ....  All  class   schedules  start 

September  30,  Monday First  Semester  begins  for  Stockbridge 

School   Freshmen 

October   1,   Tuesday First  Semester  begins  for  Stockbridge 

School    Seniors 

October  12,  Saturday Holiday,  Columbus  Day 

November  11,  Monday Holiday,  Armistice  Day 

November  27-December  2,  Wed.  12  M.-Mon- 
day, 8:00  A.M Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  20-January  6,  Fri.  12  M.-Monday, 

8  :00  A.M Christmas  Recess 


1941 

January  20-29,  Monday- Wednesday     . 
January  29,  Wednesday         .... 

February  3,  Monday 

February  22,  Saturday 

April  5-14,  Saturday,   12  M.-Monday,  8:00 

A.M. 

April   19,   Saturday 

May  26- June  6,  Monday-Friday  . 

May  30,  Friday      .... 

May  31- June  2,  Saturday-Monday 

June  6-9,  Friday-Monday 

June   12-14,   Thursday- Saturday  . 


Final  Examinations 
First  Semester  ends 
Second  Semester  begins 
Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday 

Easter  Recess 
Holiday,  Patriots'  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Holiday,  Memorial  Day 
Stockbridge  Commencement 
Commencement 
Entrance  Examinations 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

ORGANIZATION  OF  1939 

Members   of  the  Board 

Term  Expires 

John  F.  Gannon  of  Pittsfield 1940 

Davis  R  Dewey  of  Cambridge 1940 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 1941 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 1941 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction ^       .        .  1942 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Springfield 1942 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 1943 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 1943 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 1944 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Dorchester  .        .        . 1944 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 1945 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield .  1945 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton    .        .      - 1946 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont  .        . 1946 

Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonzi-eaitk 

Hugh   P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education 

William    Casey,    Commissioner   of   Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Presi<ient 

Nathaniel  I.   Bowditch   of  Framingham,   Vice-President 

Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Secretary 

Fred  C.  Kenney  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 
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Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D., 
William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed., 
Fred  C.  Kenney  .... 
Fred  J.    Sievers,    M.S.,    Director   of 

Graduate  School 
Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S., 

WiLLARD    A.    MUNSON,    B.S 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A., 
Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B.,  . 
Emory  E.  Gr-^yson,  B.  S.,  . 
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Teaching   Faculty 


Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D.,  President 

Professors  Emeritus 
Henry  T.  Fernald,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus 
John  C.  Graham,  B.S.Agr.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,   Emeritus 
Fred  W.   Morse,  M.S.,   Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,   Emeritus 
Fred  C.   Sears,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Pomology,  Emeritus 
Frank  A.  Waugh,  D.Sc,  L.H.D.,   Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,   Emeritus 

Professors 

Charles  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of  Department 

RoLLiN  H.   Barrett,   M.S.,   Professor  of  Farm  Management 

Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture 

Leon  A.  Bradley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Alexander  E.  Cance,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department 

Elbert   F.   Caraway,   B.S.A.,    Professor  of   Physical   Education 

Joseph   S.  Chamberlain,^  Ph.D.,  Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Walter  W.  Chenoweth,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures  and  Head 
of  Department 

G.  Chester  Crampton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Insect  Morphology 

Walter  S.  Eisenmenger,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of 
Department. 

Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S. A.,  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 

Arthur  P.  French,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Pomologj'  and  Plant  Breeding 

George  E.  Gage,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  Head  of 
Department 

Harry  N.  Glick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy :  Head  of  Divi- 
sion of  Physical  and  Biological   Sciences 

Harold  M.  Gore,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department 

Arthur  K.   Harrison,   Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 

Robert  P.  Holds v/orth,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 

Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  M.S.,  Assistant  Dean  and  Professor  in  Charge  of  Fresh- 
man Orientation  Course. 

John  B.  Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  De- 
partment. 

Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Agricultural   Economics   and   Farm   Management. 

William  L.  Machmer,  D.Ed.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

A.  An  ERSON  M\ckimmie,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology;  Head  of  De- 
p"  ^ment;  Head  of  Division  of  Liberal  Arts. 

A.  Vt  rc-NT  OsMUN,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department. 

Raymond  H.  Otto,  M.L.A.,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Head  of  De- 
partment. 

Raymond  T,  Parkhurst,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of 
Department. 

Charles  A.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry. 

Wallace  F.  Powers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department. 

*  Members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Experiment  Station,  the  Regulatory  Services,  and  the  Extension 
Service,  as  well  as  other  College  officers,  are  listed  in  the  back  of  the  Catalogue. 
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Walter  E.  Prince,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

Ernest  J.  Radcliffe,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Stu- 
dent Health. 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English ;  Head  of  Department  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literature. 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry :  Head  of  Department ; 
Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture. 

Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. 

William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Edna  L.  Skinner,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics ;  Head  of  Division ;  Adviser 
of  Women. 

Grant  B.   Snyder,  M.S.,   Professor  of  Olericulture  and  Head  of  Department. 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department. 

Ray  E.  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Wildlife  Management. 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pomology ;  Head  of  Department ;  Head 
of  Division  of  Horticulture. 

William  G.  Vinal,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nature  Education. 

WiNTHROP  S.  Welles,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department. 

Donald  A.  Young,  M.S.,  Major,  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  Head  of  Department. 

Associate  Professors 
Orton  L.  Clark,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
Charles   F.   Fraker,   Ph.D.,  Associate   Professor  of   Modern  Languages. 
Stowell  C.  Coding,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Music. 
Helen  Knowlton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Frank  C.  Moore,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Paul  Serex,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Assistant  Professors 
George  W.   Alderman,  B.A.,  Assistant   Professor  of   Physics. 
Allen  E.  Andersen^  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Luther  Banta,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 
Ethel  W.  Blatchford,  B.S.,  Physical  Director  for  Women  and  Head  of  Department. 
Harold  D.  Boutelle,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Lawrence  E.  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Mildred  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology. 
Harold  W.  Cary,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
John  A.  Clague,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
Mrs.   Sara  M.   Coolidge,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Frederick  Morse  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology. 
William  H.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 
Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agrostology 
Fred  C.  Ellert,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

M.  Eugene  Ensminger,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
John  N.  Everson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 
Richard  W.  Fessenden,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Richard  C.   Foley,  M.S.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
Mary  E.  M.  Garvey,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Guy  V.  Glatfelter.  M.S.,  Placement  Officer  for  Men. 
Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Margaret  Hamlin,  B.A.,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 
Vernon  P.  Helming,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
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3.  Church  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture. 

Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Zlinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Merrill  J.  Mack,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Seorge  a.  Marston,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Zlaude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Zlarence  H.  Parsons,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Super- 
intendent of  Farm. 

Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

[.  Harry  Rich,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry. 

Oliver  C.  Roberts,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology. 

[ames  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Zharles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

David  A.  Sharp,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Director  of  Religious  Activities. 

Harold  W.  Smart,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Law,  Business  English 
and  Public  Speaking. 

Harold  P.  Stewart,  Major,  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics. 

Harvey  L.   Sweetman,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology. 

William  H.  Tague,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Charles  H.  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

H.  Jordan  Theis,  B.S.,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Margaret  R.  Thoroman,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

Frederick  S.  Troy,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.LDEN  P.  Tuttle,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening. 

[Gilbert  L.  Woodside,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Instructors 
Doric  Alviani,  Mus.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
LoRiN  E.  Ball,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
John  H.  Blair,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Kathleen  Callahan,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Richard  M.  Colwell,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Clyde  W.  Dow,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Charles  N.  DuBois,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 
S.  JuDSON  Ewer,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
WiLHO  Frigard,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Calvin  S.  Hannum,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Leonta  G.  Horrigan,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Sidney  W.  Kauffman,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
William  H.  Lachman,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Olericulture. 
C.  CoLLis  Lyle,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Walter  A.  Maclinn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
Eugene  R.   Martini,  B.F.A.,   Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
John  B.   Newlon,  Instructor  in  Engineering. 
Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
George  F.  Pushee,  Instructor  in  Engineering. 
Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F.,  Instructor  in  Forestry. 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Donald  E.   Ross,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman. 
William  H.  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Frank  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping. 
John  D.  Swenson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
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Emil  J.  Tramposch,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Jay  R  Traver,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

H.  Leland  Varley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  H.  Vondell,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  Poultry  Plant. 

John  M.  Zak,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

Other  Officers  of  Instruction 
Mrs.  Ruth  McFall  Adams,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 
Daniel  Balavich,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Lawrence  M.  Bartlett,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Entomology  &  Zoology. 
William  Bergman,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
William  Booth,  M.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Agrostology. 
Pauline  Brisset,  B.A.,  Department  Assistant  in  Economics. 
Robert  E.  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Louis  J.   Bush,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical   Education. 
Donald  W.  Cadigan,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Placement  Service. 
Robert  D.  Carpenter,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
Wellington  E.  Cassidy,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 
Charles  F.  Christie,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
John  A.  Fitzgerald,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 
Myer  Glickstein,  M.S.,  Alvord  Fellow  in  Dairying. 
Samuel  J.  Golub,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 
Gertrude  Hadro,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 
Elmer  W.  Hallowell,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics. 
John  F.  Hanson,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Entomology. 
Robert  P.  Hunter,  M.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
John  W.  Hurdis,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 
Eleanor  Julian,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology. 
Katherine  E.  Kerivan,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Languages  and  Literature 
Faye  Kinder,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 
William  F.  Knight,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
Parker  Lichtenstein,  B.S..  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 
Irving  Lipovsky,  B.S.,  Technical   Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Lois  Macomber,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 
Campbell  Miller,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
Raymond  A.  Minzner,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Edwin  L.  Moore,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
Fulton  A.  Moorehead,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Forestry. 
James  H.  Ryan,  A.B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
Frank   Slesinski,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Marion  E.   Smith,   Ph.D.,   Technical  Assistant  in   Entomologj\ 
LIowARD  Steff,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education. 
Enoch  F.  Story,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
John  L.  Sullivan,  M.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Douglas  M.  Surgenor,  B.A.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Frederick  Theriault,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
Moody  F.  Trevett,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 
Lowell  R.  Tucker,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Pomology. 
Walter  D.  Weeks,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Pomology. 
Fred  J.  Wishart,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriologj^ 
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Information  Concerning  the  College 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 
One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  science.  This,  in  turn,  brought  about  great 
changes  in  industry,  transportation  and  agriculture  and  stimulated  the  desire  for  new 
information  and  further  training.  People  were  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  scientific  courses  gradually  found  their 
way  into  the  academies  and  colleges,  though  not  without  opposition  from  the  friends 
of  the  old  classical  training.  In  many  instances,  institutions  founded  along  literary 
and  philosophical  lines  did  not  favor  the  introduction  of  courses  based  on  the  needs 
of  students  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  technical  principles  and  practices  of 
the  arts  and  industry.  Nevertheless  the  demand  for  such  courses  increased.  It  was 
evident  that  the  old  order  of  education  was  changing  but  at  the  time  the  new  was  not 
apparent.   It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Massachusetts  State  College  had  its  birth. 

The  Morrill  Act. 

This  demand  for  technical  education  finally  crystallized  into  a  bill  before  Congress 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  endowing  colleges  for  this  purpose  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  bill  provided  in  each  state  for  "the  endowment  for  and  mainten- 
ance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1863  by  founding  a 
new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known  as  "Massachusetts  Agricultural  College"  and 
Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  states  that  "the  leading  object 
of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may  include  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military  tactics." 

Founding  and  Early  Growth  of  the  College. 
The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incorporated  in  1863  and 
officers  were  appointed  in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  October  2,  1867,  however,  that 
the  institution  at  Amherst  was  formally  opened  to  students.  At  that  time  there  were 
four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  number 
of  students  steadily  increased  during  the  first  term  and  by  December,  1867,  forty-seven 
had  been  admitted.  From  this  modest  beg'nning  the  College  has  grown  steadily  and 
its  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  t..e  world.  On  April  15,  1931,  the  name 
of  the  institution  was  changed  by  legislative  '='na.ctment  to  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Scope    <"     r  ■  -f-iTUTioN. 

In  a  sense,  experimental  work  is  as  '^^;  ^  'it't  on,  for  even  during  its  earliest 

years  some  very  important  investige  tl'  -'■re]  o'  hy  the  instructors.    Research 

work  was  established  as  a  separat     ur.i'  ;       :   '\  wh'^T  the  S"  '^  p  ovided 

for  the   establishment   of  an   agnciiliro  n.  ent    station   here.     In    ^387   another 

experimental  unit,  the  Hatch  Experiment  ■     ;     ■   i  'er]  by  "    '    -'  pria- 

tion.    These  two  stations  were  comhi!;er   •  -^  '  have  since  been  Vnown  as  the 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  bL^^iiOu. 

State  law  also  provides  for  the  maintenance  at  this  College  of  a  Cor':  o  S-^rvice 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  agricu'tural  products  for  the  protection  of  purchasers 
and  also  to  eliminate  certain  dist  asos  of  poultry. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  College  was  established  in  1912  and  was  first  sup- 
ported by  grants  of  Federal  Funds  in  1914.    This  division  of  the  College  undertakes 
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the  large  responsibility  of  teaching  adults  and  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  State, 
who  cannot  come  to  the  College  for  instruction,  better  methods  in  agriculture  and 
home-making. 

Resident  Instruction. 
Opportunities  for  resident  instruction  have  expanded  greatly  since  the  founding  of 
the  College  in  1863.  In  addition  to  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees,  there  are  now  offered  such  short  courses  as 
the  Winter  School,  Summer  School,  and  the  two-year  course  in  practical  agriculture 
known  as  the  Stockbridge  School.  The  Graduate  School  offers  opportunity  for  study 
for  advanced  degrees.  The  curriculum  of  the  four-year  course  includes  comprehensive 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Humanities,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Education  arid  Social  Sciences. 
The  aim  is  to  give  to  each  student  as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  particular 
branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
training  which  should  characterize  the  well-rounded  college  course. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  steady  growth  of  the  College,  there  has  come  a  marked 
expansion  in  physical  equipment.  The  original  farm  of  1867,  with  its  run-down  fields 
and  degenerated  apple  orchards  cut  up  here  and  there  by  old  Virginia  rail  fences  and 
hedge  rows,  has  metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  college  campuses  in 
New  England.  A  brief  statement  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment  will  show  to  what 
extent  the  original  four  wooden  buildings  have  been  out-grown. 

Location  and  Lands. 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six  thousand 
people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field  of  science  and  agriculture,  the 
location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be  reached  by 
the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  or  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton,  Holyoke, 
Greenfield,  and  Springfield.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approximately  seven 
hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center.  In  addition  the  College 
owns  another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  located  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.  This  is  used  as  a  demonstration  forest. 

The  College  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Waltham  and  a  cranberry 
field  station  at  Wareham. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively  set  off  by  the  college 
pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval  are  grouped  the  main  buildings  of  the  College. 
In  the  following  list  the  principal  buildings  are  presented  in  order  about  this  oval. 

South  College.  —  Administration  building.   Erected  1885. 

North  College.  —  Men's  dormitory.  Also  houses  College  store  and  Barber  Shop. 
Erected  1868. 

Flint  Laboratory.  —  Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Department  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry.   Also  houses  Home  Economics  food  laboratory.    Erected   1 911. 

Stockbridge  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment, Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Engineering,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Educa- 
tion.   Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Bowker  Auditorium  in  rear.    Erected  1914. 

■Horticultural  Manufactures  Laboratory.  —  Laboratories  and  classrooms.  Erected 
1929. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir.  —  Livestock  judging  arena  and  Animal  Husbandry 
laboratory.  Erected  1910  and  1930. 

Farley  A-H  Club   Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge.  —  Headquarters  for  4-H   Qub 
activities.   Erected  1933  and  1936. 
■    Engineei-ing  Laboratory.  —  Erected  1916. 
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Draper  Hall.  —  College  cafeteria.   Erected  1903.   Addition  in  1912. 

Goessmann  Laboratory.  —  Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  teaching  and  research 
in  chemistry.   Erected  1924. 

Experiment  Stations.  — ■  Research  and  Control  Service  center. 

Abigail  Adams  House.  —  Women's  dormitory.   Erected  1919. 

The  Homestead.  —  Practice  house  for  Home  Economics. 

Thatcher  Hall.  —  Men's  dormitory.   Erected  1935. 

Marshall  Laboratory.  —  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology.  Classrooms 
and  laboratories.   Erected  1915. 

Infirmary.  —  Three  buildings :  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  out-patients,  and  one 
for  contagious  cases. 

Physics  Building.  —  Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  Physics  Department.  Erected 
1867. 

Wilder  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture.  Class- 
rooms and  laboratories.   Erected  1905. 

Fisher  Laboratory.  —  Pomology  laboratory.   Erected  1910. 

French  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Floriculture,  Forestry,  Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 
Classrooms  and  laboratories.   Erected  1908.   Addition  in  1913. 

Clark  Hall.  —  Department  of  Botany.    Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1906. 

Fernald  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Entomology  and  Zoology,  and  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy.  Classrooms  and  laboratories.   Erected  1909. 

Mathematics  Building.  —  Mathematics  and  Surveying. 

Paige  Laboratory.  —  Department  of  Veterinary  Science.  Classrooms  and  labor- 
atories.   Erected  1918. 

Physical  Education  Building  and  Cage.  —  Offices,  classrooms,  swimming  pool,  ex- 
ercise cage,  laboratory  rooms.   Erected  1931. 

Drill  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Military  Science  and  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall  . —  Student  social  center.    Alumni  headquarters.    Erected  1921. 

Old  Chapel.  —  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.   Erected  1885. 

GooDELL   Library. 

This  fine  new  building,  completed  in  1935,  houses  the  College  Library.  It  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  in  the  country,  with 
especial  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horticulture,  landscape  architec- 
ture, soil  science,  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with  considerable  collections,  also,  in 
literature,  history,  economics,  and  sociology.  There  are  more  than  116,000  bound 
books  and  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent  information. 

The  periodical  file  contains  more  than  550  current  magazines,  both  scientific  and 
popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  newspapers,  together  with  many  periodical  publi- 
cations of  learned  societies.  The  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and 
proceedings  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies. 

Farm  Buildings,  Land  and  Equipment. 

College  Farm  and  Barns.  —  The  College  Farm  consists  of  240  acres  located  west 
of  the  campus.  The  farm  is  used  for  instructional  work  in  field  crops,  planning  of 
crop  rotation,  practical  field  operation  of  farm  machinery  and  tractors,  and  farm 
management.  The  livestock  of  the  farm  include  about  175  head  of  i-egistered  cattle 
representing  the  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  Here- 
ford breeds,  a  considerable  number  of  registered  Chester  White  swine,  a  flock  of 
about  100  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  25  Percheron  Horses,  and  a  Morgan 
stallion.  These  animals  are  used  chiefly  for  demonstration  and  instruction  in  feeding 
and  herd  management  and  in  livestock  judging. 

Poultry  Plants.  —  The  College  or  instructional  Poultry  Plant  is  a  modern  poultry 
laboratory  including  classroom  and  laboratory  buildings.  The  College  maintains  four 
breeds  of  birds  for  use  in  judging,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  courses.  A 
wildlife  unit  is  also  maintained.   The  Tillson  Experimental  Poultry  Farm  also  accom- 
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modates  more  than  1000  layers  and  is  used  for  studies  in  poultry  genetics  and  breed- 
ing.   Both  farms  permit  a  three-year  rotation  for  about  5000  growing  chickens. 

Nutrition  Laboratory.  —  A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  small  animals  in  connection 
with  investigations  into  nutrition,  both  human  and  animal. 

Cavalry  Stable.  —  Houses  60  Horses  for  R.  O.  T.  C.  cavalry  unit.    Erected  1925. 

Experiment  Station  Bams.  —  These  buildings  contain  the  equipment  and  animals 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards.  —  The  college  orchard  contains  about  20  varieties  of 
peaches,  25  of  plums,  20  of  pears,  and  100  of  apples.  Common  varieties  of  grapes  are 
grown  in  the  vineyard  and  with  the  various  approved  trellis  systems.  These  orchards 
are  used  for  teaching  material  in  Pomology. 

Vegetable  Gardens.  —  Here  are  grown  the  class  materials  used  by  the  Vegetable 
Gardening  Department. 

Mt.  Toby  Demonstration  Forest.  —  This  is  an  area  of  approximately  750  acres 
located  on  Mt.  Toby.  It  contains  the  various  types  of  forest  growth  found  throughout 
the  State.  It  serves  as  a  field  laboratory  in  Forestry  and  Wild  Life  Management. 
Students  have  the  privilege  of  working  out  problems  in  silviculture,  forest  mensura- 
tion and  management.  Improvement  cuttings,  cutting  for  utilization  and  forest  plan- 
ning are  conducted  here  also. 

COURSES   OE  INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Four-Year  Course.  —  Each  undergraduate  is  required  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  seven 
four-year  Divisional  Majors  and  may  complete  curricula  leading  to  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  com- 
plete the  prescribed  courses  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  following  Divisions  :  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Home  Economics,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical 
Education  (for  men),  as  indicated  on  page  30  and  the  specialization  requirements  of 
the  junior  and  senior  years  as  outlined  on  page  31  ;  or  the  General  Engineering  cur- 
riculum. This  degree  will  also  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  specialization 
requirements  in  departments  administered  under  the  Liberal  Arts  Division  if  the 
candidate  elects  to  receive  it  or  fails  to  supplement  his  departmental  requirements 
with  eighteen  credits  from  the  departments  of  History,  Languages  and  Literature, 
Philosophy  and  Political  Science. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  major  in 
the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  and  who  complete  the  requirements  of  that  Division  for 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  indicated  on  page  30.  During  their  junior  and 
senior  years  they  may  fulfill  either  the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization 
in  History  or  Languages  and  Literature ;  or  the  departmental  requirements  for  special- 
ization in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology  and  supplement  these  with 
eighteen  credits  from  the  following  group :  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philos- 
ophy, Political  Science,  Music  and  Art. 

Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county  agricultural  schools  and 
of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  high  schools  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  four  years  of  college  work. 

Five-Year  Course  in  Landscape  Architecture.  —  A  five-year  course  is  offered  in- 
Landscape  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Graduate  School.  —  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  satisfactory 
study,  research  and  a  thesis. 

Summer  School.  —  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the 
six  weeks  summer  school  and  credits  earned  may  apply  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree- 
or  advanced  degrees. 
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Non-Degree  Courses. 

Several  short  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree. 
These  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  degree  course 
or  who  desire  only  a  practical  training  in  modern  agriculture  methods. 

Stockhridge  School  of  Agriculture.  —  This  is  a  two-year  course  in  practical  agri- 
culture offering  a  high  type  of  training  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  some  special 
agricultural  enterprise.    A  separate  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Winter  School.  —  A  ten  weeks  practical  course  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
subjects  begins  about  January  first  each  year.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a 
student  may  choose  such  subjects  as  will  enable  him  to  specialize  in  the  line  of  work 
in  which  he  is  most  interested.    A  catalogue  is  available  on  request. 

HEALTH    SERVICE. 
The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the  campus 
and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health  staffed  by  two  phy- 
sicians and  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a  group  of  three  Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  annually  of  all  under- 
graduate students,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given  to 
freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox 
vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education  Building 
and  in  the  Out- Patient  Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted  during 
college  hours. 

{3)   The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious 

cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted 

daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 
C4)   The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 

physical  disorder,  or  even  for  minor  accidents.    Many  severe  illnesses  and  much 

lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 
(5)   No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for  the  first  seven  days  in  the 

school  year ;  time  in  excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 

day.    A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to  out-patients  for  miscellaneous  treatments. 
(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 

expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an  individual 
the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the  patient.  Such  a 
nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  attention 
by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and  become 
responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry.  —  Expenses  for  personal  laundry  incurred  by  students  while  in 
the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES. 
Student  college  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $5(X)  per  year  to  $600  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First  year  expenses  are  usually  greater  than  those  of 
the  other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity  in  this  year  to  earn.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  the  entering  student  that  he  have  available  at  least  $500  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Women  students  are  recommended  to 
plan  on  a  minimum  expense  of  $550. 
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The  following  summary  of  a  year's  expenses  includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  college  costs  and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  travel,  etc.,  which 
vary  with  the  individual.  Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  and  for  others 
$220. 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)  . 
Room  in  college  dormitory  or  in  private  house 
Board,  $6.50  per  week  (College  Dining  Hall)  . 
Laundry,  50  to  85  cents  a  week  .... 
Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items 
Student  Taxes 


Low 

Normal 

$100.00 

$100.00 

70.00 

140.00 

210.00 

210.00 

18.00 

30.00 

60.00 

90.00 

26.50 

26.50 

$484.50 

$596.50 

Initial  Payment  for  Freshmen. 
The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration  is  approxi- 
mately $190  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items : 
Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .      $50.00 

Room  rent    (dormitory)        .  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        50.00 

Board  (College  Dining  Hall  to  Dec.  1)    (Approx.) 55.00 

Military    Uniform  .        .        . 20.00 

♦Student  Tax         .        .        .        .        . .        .        13.50 

Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items 30.00 

$218.50 

Graduation  Requirements. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due  the  College  are  paid  on  or  before 
the  Wednesday  preceding  the  graduation  exercise.  If  paid  after  that  date  and  other- 
wise eligible  he  may  graduate  the  following  year. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who 
have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College  or  legitimate  bills  for  room  rent  and  board  due 
fraternities  or  private  individuals. 

Advance  Payment. 
Prospective  new  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Dean  that  they  are 
accepted  for  admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registration  fees 
which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in  September  and  will  be  returned  to  the 
student  if  he  advises  the  College  before  August  20  that  he  will  not  present  himself 
for  admission.  If  the  student  fails  to  notify  the  College  of  withdrawal  before  that 
date  this  preliminary  payment  will  be  forfeited  and  will  be  considered  payment  for 
the  expenses  involved  in  preliminary  admission  arrangements. 

Refunds. 
A  student  who  leaves  the  College  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is  half  completed 
will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but  one  who  leaves 
after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees  and  a  refund  only  of 
unused  board  charges. 

College  Fees. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  the  College  fees  at  the  Treasurer's  Office  and  file 
their  registration  cards  in  the  Dean's  Office  within  one  week  after  the  opening  of 
College.  Fee  for  late  registration,  $1.00. 

Tuition.  —  Residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $100  per  year, 
payable  in  advance  in  two  instalments  of  $50  each  on  the  first  day  of  each  semester. 
For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts,  the  tuition  fee  is  $220  per  year. 
Students  entering  from  Massachusetts  are  required  to  file  with  the  Treasurer  a  state- 
ment signed  by  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that  the  applicant's  father  or  legal  guardian 

*  This  tax  is  for  the  support  of  student  activities  and  entitles  each  student  to  participate  ia 
th«  Tarious  enterprises  represented. 
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is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts,  unless  applicant  himself  is  of  legal  age,  in  which 
case  a  similar  statement  must  be  filed  indicating  his  own  legal  residence.  Where  the 
guardian  is  certifying  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 

Military  Uniform.  —  All  students  taking  military  drill  are  required  to  make  a 
deposit  of  $20  for  the  uniform.  A  rebate  of  this  amount  is  made  when  the  uniform 
is  returned.    Boots  are  also  furnished  at  approximately  $4.00  per  pair. 

Board.  —  All  freshman  students  and  all  residents  of  college  dormitories  are  re- 
quired to  board  at  the  College  Dining  Hall.  However,  upper-class  men,  residents  of 
dormitories,  may  board  off-campus  in  approved  dining  halls  which  are  under  faculty 
supervision.  Service  is  on  a  cafeteria  basis  and  students  pay  in  advance  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  $6.00  per  week,  as  follows : 

At  the  opening  of  college .        .        .        .        .        $60.50 

At  December  4 .  36.45 

At  the  beginning  of  second  semester 40.75 

Upon  return  from  spring  recess 56.55 

For  absences  of  one  week  or  more  rebates  at  the  rate  of  $5.50  per  week  may  be 
granted  provided  the  absence  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  and  the  rebate  approved  by 
the  Treasurer.  No  rebates  will  be  allowed  for  absences  of  less  than  one  week. 
1  If  a  student's  home  is  nearby  and  for  this  or  any  similar  reason  he  is  regularly 
absent  from  the  campus  over  week  ends,  upon  request  from  his  parent  or  guardian, 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  he  may  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  for  a 
five-day  week  (fifteen  consecutive  meals  beginning  with  Monday  breakfast)  at  the 
rate  of  80  percent  of  that  paid  for  a  seven  day  week. 

Excuses  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  concerning  board  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  may  require  a  recommendation  in  individual 
cases  from  the  Student  Health  Officer,  if  the  excuse  is  requested  for  health  reasons, 
or  from  the  Dean,  if  the  reason  has  to  do  with  the  student's  academic  opportunities. 

Rooms. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshman  men  students  and  all  women 
students  in  the  four-year  course  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as 
accommodations  are  available. 

Since  sufficient  dormitory  accommodations  for  all  of  these  students  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  the  following  procedure  will  be  followed  so  that  those  which 
are  available  will  be  used  to  capacity  and  that  assignments  will  be  made  with  justice 
to  all  concerned. 

1.  Dormitories  will  not  be  opened  until  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
College. 

2.  Each  occupant  of  a  college  room  is  held  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to 
his  or  her  room. 

3.  All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  rooms  immediately  after  the  final 
examinations  in  June  and  not  later  than  noon  of  the  Friday  of  Commencement  week. 
Such  property  not  removed  by  the  owner  will  be  removed  by  the  College  and  stored 
at  the  owner's  expense. 

Women  Students. 

a.  All  freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  campus  dormitories.  The  Adviser 
of  Women  may  exaise  any  at  her  discretion  for  the  reasons  that  they  wish  to  live 
at  home  or  that  they  have  opportunity  to  earn  board  and  room  in  a  private 
residence. 

b.  All  sophomore  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as  accommodations 
are  available  unless  excused  by  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

c.  Upper-class  girls  may  live  in  campus  dormitories  if  accommodations  are  available 

and  their  wishes  will  take  precedence  over  the  sophomore  requirement.    Their 
selection  of  rooms  will  be  by  lot  under  the  supervision  of  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

d.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  all  sophomore  girls  will  draw  lots  for  dormitory 
rooms  for  the  next  year.  Assignments  to  rooms  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  sequence  fixed  by  this  draw.    As  vacancies  occur  during  the  year,  the  Adviser- 
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of  Women  will  assign  these  vacated  rooms  to  sophomore  girls  in  accordance 
with  this  sequence  and  any  student  thus  assigned  to  a  dormitory  room  must  take 
up  residence  there  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  notice. 

e.  It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  one  sophomore  girl  from  any  one  sorority  will 
be  assigned  dormitory  room  in  any  single  year  under  the  provisions  of  '"d." 

f.  Dormitory  accommodations  are  available  for  about  120  women  students  in  the 
Abigail  Adams  House  and  Draper  Hall.  These  rooms  are  furnished  except  for 
necessary  bedding  or  linen  and  are  cared  for  by  the  students  occupying  them. 
A  list  of  approved  off-campus  rooms  is  kept  by  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

Men  Students. 

a.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  men  students  is  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Dean. 

b.  Upper-class  men  usually  obtain  rooms  in  fraternity  houses  or  in  private  homes 
near  the  campus.  Rent  usually  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  week,  depending 
upon  location  and  nature  of  the  room.    Such  rooms  are  usually  furnished. 

Students  desiring  aid  in  obtaining  off-campus  rooms  should  write  to  the  Assis- 
tant to  the  Dean.  The  College  does  not  secure  these  rooms  for  students  but  does 
keep  a  desirable  list  for  student  aid. 

c.  All  freshman  men  students,  unless  granted  permission  to  commute,  will  be  re- 
quired to  room  in  college  dormitories. 

d.  Dormitory  accommodations  are  available  at  North  College  and  Thatcher  Hall. 
The  rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and  linen.  They  are  cared 
for  by  the  students  who  occupy  them. 

The  general  supervision  of  housing  of  students  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Housing. 

STUDENT  AID. 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  finaneial  aid  from  the  college — scholarship,  employ- 
ment, or  loan — are  required  to  file  application  with  the  Student  Aid  Committee  not 
later  than  June  10  of  each  year.   Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the  appli- 
cants and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has  filed  the  re- 
quired forms  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee. 
Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College. 

For  scholarships  a  special  form  is  required  in  addition  to  the  usual  application. 
This  blank  can  be  obtained  at  the  Placement  Office. 

For  loans  a  special  loan  form  is  required  in  addition  to  the  usual  application.  This 
blank  can  be  obtained  at  the  Treasurer's  Office  after  application  has  been  approved 
by  the  Student  Aid  Committee. 

In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students  as  possible,  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  has  limited  the  amount  of  financial  aid  to  any  one  student  to  the  equivalent 
of  board  at  the  college  dining  hall,  or  approximately  $220. 

Student    Employment. 

The  College  affords  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  for  a  limited  number 
of  needy  students.  The  number  of  applicants  usually  far  exceeds  the  number  of  posi- 
tions open  so  that  no  guarantee  can  be  made  that  a  student  will  find  employment 
through  the  College.  The  College  Placement  Service  renders  every  possible  assistance 
to  deserving  students  in  search  of  employment.  Besides  such  opportunities  on  the 
campus  as  waiters  and  kitchen  helpers  at  the  dining  hall,  janitors  for  buildings,  assis- 
tants on  the  farm  and  in  college  laboratories,  there  are  some  opportunities  in  private 
homes  and  businesses  in  the  town. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  their  earning  ca- 
pacity in  the  first  year.  Upperclassmen  usually  have  most  of  the  available  jobs  before 
the  freshmen  get  acclimated.  Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  for  the  first 
time,  therefore,  are  advised  that  they  should  have  at  least  $500  available  with  which 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Some  students  stay  out  of  school  for  a  year 
after  graduating  from  high  school  in  order  to  work  and  save  this  amount. 
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N.Y.A.    Student    Employment    Projects. 

The  College  has  been  granted  student  employment  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Administration 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  long  as  student  relief  projects 
are  in  effect  this  College  will  be  a  participant.  The  type  of  work  to  which  students 
are  assigned  under  N.Y.A.  projects  consists  of  the  following:  Clerical  and  office, 
library  and  museum,  laboratory  and  research  assistance,  reading  and  grading  papers 
and  miscellaneous  types. 

In  addition  to  the  college  projects,  community  projects  are  organized  consisting 
of  the  following  types  of  work :  Education,  recreation,  health  and  welfare  and  other 
miscellaneous  types 

The  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  per  hour.  The  positions  are  based  on  the  average  earn- 
ing capacity  of  $15.00  per  month.  During  the  past  college  year  twelve  percent  of  our 
students  were  assigned  to  positions  under  this  project. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  new  students  under  these  projects  for,  while  the 
general  college  policy  does  not  encourage  the  new  student  to  seek  employment,  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  College  participates  in  N.Y.A.  projects  is  that  new 
students  receive  their  pro  rata  share 

SCH0LAR.SHIPS. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  students  of  high  character,  whose  habits 
of  life  are  economical  and  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  at  least  70%  in  their 
college  course  during  the  preceding  year.  Scholarships  from  the  Crane  and  Ward 
Funds  may  be  granted  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  provided  they  are 
candidates  for  a  degree,  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  are  able  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  in  full.  Complete  information  relative  to  the  student's  need  for 
financial  aid  must  be  presented  before  any  application  can  be  acted  upon.  Scholar- 
ships are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  on  the  student's  bill.  A  scholarship  may  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  any 
semester  if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipient  is  unsatisfactory. 

Scholarship  funds  available  this  year  include  the  following: 

Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund  of  $4,000  received  in  1906  by  a  bequest 
of  Henry  E.  Alvord.  Income  used  to  support  a  student  making  a  specialty  of  the 
study  of  Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention  of  being  an  investigator,  teacher  or 
special  practitioner  in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Fund.  Gift  of  Rose  P.  Crane,  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr.,  and 
Rosemary  Crane  of  Dalton,  in  1924,  to  establish  a  fund  of  $25,000  in  memory  of 
Frederick  G.  Crane  of  Dalton,  Mass.  Income  to  be  used  to  aid  worthy  under-grad- 
uate  students,  preference  being  given  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County. 

Gassett  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $1,500  from  Henry  Gassett  of  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1886.   Income  to  be  used  for  general  scholarships. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Fund.  Bequest  of  $5,000  from  Charles  A.  Gleason  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1926.    Income  to  be  used  for  general  scholarships. 

Clarence  C.  Hardy  Scholarship  Fund.  Bequest  of  Clarence  C.  Hardy  of  Groveland, 
Mass.,  in  1934.  Income  to  be  used  to  provide  scholarships  for  needy  and  worthy 
young  men  and  women,  preference  given  to  graduates  of  Groveland  High  School. 
Amount  of  fund,  $82.49.   Not  used  at  the  present  time. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Fund.  Fund  of  $23,411.33  being  a  gift  of  Porter  L.  Newton 
of  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1926.  Income  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  worthy  and  de- 
serving students  being  educated  along  agricultural  lines. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Fund.  Bequest  of  $4,500  from  Betsey  C.  Pinkerton,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1935  to  create  two  general  scholarships  to  two  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  Worcester,  either  boys  or  girls. 

Mary  Robinson  Fund.  Bequest  of  $1,000  from  Mary  Robinson  of  Medfield,  Mass., 
in  1874,  income  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  students.  Not  used  at  the 
present  time. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $2,000  by  will  of  Whiting  Street  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1879,  income  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  needy  students 
as  the  faculty  may  direct. 
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Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $3,193.45  established  by  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  1929,  income  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship 
in  Art  as  applied  to  living,  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Whittier.  This  is  for 
women  students  only. 

/.  D.  W.  French  Fund.  Gift  of  the  Bay  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1923,  $10,000. 
Income  to  be  used  to  defray  expenses  of  judging  teams  to  national  dairy  and  livestock 
shows,  and  also  for  scholarships,  loans  and  prizes  in  Dairying  and  Forestry. 

Garden  Club  Federation  of  Massachusetts  Founder  Scholarship  in  Honor  of  Mar- 
garet F.  Motley.  One  scholarship  of  $100  for  an  upperclass  student  studying  Horti- 
culture.  Landscape  Architecture,  or  Floriculture. 

Hood  Dairy  Scholarship  Fund.   The  Charles  H.  Hood  Educational  Trust  of  Boston 
to  aid  boys  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the  operation  of  their  own  dairy  farm.    The 
$800  available  yearly  is  divided  equally  among  the  four  classes.    Each  class  award 
may  go  to  one  student  or  divided  among  several. 
There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships : 

Cotting  Memorial  Scholarship — all  college  expenses  of  freshman  year — for  a  woman 
student.    Recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
England  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  from  among  candidates 
proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  New  England  states. 
Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships, — 

.   Twenty-five  scholarships  of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wilbur  H.  H. 

Ward  Scholarships.   The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  administered  by  a  Board 

of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College. 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  Scholarship  of  $50.    An  award  by  the 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a  young  woman  student  at  the  end  of 

her  junior  year.    The  basis  of  award  considers  character  and  personality,  scholastic 

achievement,  campus  influence  and  service. 

Loans. 

Loans  may  be  granted  to  needy  students  requiring  some  assistance  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  college  course.  All  such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  The 
student  must  present  a  properly  endorsed  note  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made.  With  the 
exception  of  loans  from  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund,  money  thus  loaned  is  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  until  the  student  graduates  or  severs  his  connections  with  the  College. 

These  loans  are  made  available  through  the  income  from  the  following  funds : 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund.  —  This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Louisa  A.  Baker  of 
Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  annually  in  aiding  poor,  industrious  and 
deserving  students  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Massachusetts   State  College. 

Lotta  Agricultural  Fund.  ^-  A  limited  number  of  loans  are  made  to  students  from 
the  income  of  this  fund.  Such  loans  are  made  without  interest  but  only  to  deserving 
students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
independent  of  the  College  although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  of  the  College. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  Fund.  —  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club 
has  given  $500.  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  to  help 
deserving  students  there  who  intend  to  go  into  agricultural  work. 

4-H  Club  Loan  Fund  for  Boys.  —  A  loan  fund  of  $1,000. 

4-H  Club  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  —  A  loan  fund  of  $100. 

Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  —  A  gift  of  $5,000  from  Dr.  Joel  E.  . 
Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his  son.    This  fund  is  used  almost  entirely  for  students  in 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation.  —  Graduates  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  friends  of  Professor  Emeritus  Waugh  have  established  this  fund,  to  be 
used  in  part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors  and  fifth  year  students  of  that  department. 
Requests  for  loans  shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
who  shall  make  final  decision  as  to  granting  of  the  loans  and  the  amounts  thereof. 
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SCHOLARSHIP    HONORS    AND    AWARDS. 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups.  —  At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  list  is  posted 
of  those  students  who  during  the  previous  semester  made  a  general  average  of  80 
percent  or  better.  Three  groups  are  recognized :  those  between  90  and  100 ;  those 
between  85  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and  85.  Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors 
in  the  first  two  groups  are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  at- 
tendance. 

Departmental  Honors.  —  A  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  promise  within 
some  department  and  has  maintained  a  general  scholastic  average  of  80  percent  or 
better  is  permitted  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  registering  for  departmental  honors. 
If  his  application  is  accepted  by  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is 
allowed  to  pursue  a  course  of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice 
throughout  his  senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  reading,  investigation  or  lab- 
oratory work  in  connection  with  some  problem  that  he  chooses  for  his  consideration. 
The  objective  is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initiative,  the  power  of  indepen- 
dent investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit  of  research.  Although  the  student 
is  responsible  for  his  undertaking  he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his  department 
in  regard  to  his  work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his  study  the  student 
presents  a  thesis  covering  his  investigation.  In  addition  he  may  be  required  to  appear 
for  an  oral  or  written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his  work  he  satisfies  all 
the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  his  name  will  appear 
on  the  commencement  program  as  receiving  honors  in  the  field  of  his  specialization. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Elections.  —  Those  members  of  the  senior  class  whose  scholarship 
average  has  been  85  or  above  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Honorary  Scholarship 
Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  class  can  be  elected, 
however. 

Scholastic    Prizes. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship.  —  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  honorary  scholarship  society,  offers  an  award  of  $50  for  outstanding  work  in 
■scholarship.  This  is  given  to  s'ome  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  opening  of 
college  in  the  fall.    The  award  is  based  on  the  record  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Grinnell  Prises.  —  Given  by  the  Hon.  William  Claflin  of  Boston,  in  honor  of 
George  B.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  for  excellence  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture.  The  contest  is  open  to  those  senior  students  whose  records  show  an 
Average  standing  of  80  or  above  for  the  technical  work  taken  in  the  Divisions  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  are  three 
prizes,  $25,  $15,  and  $10. 

The  Burnham  Prises.  —  These  were  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston.  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10  are  awarded  to  those  students 
delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declamations  in  the  Burnham  contest.  The  pre- 
liminary contests  are  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Flint  Prises.  —  The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was  established  in  1881  by  a 
gift  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a  former  president  of  the  College.  After  his  death 
the  prizes  were  continued  by  college  appropriation.  Prizes  of  $30  and  $15  are  awarded 
as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those  two  students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this 
contest. 

The  Hills  Botanical  Prise.  —  This  is  given  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  F. 
and  Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst,  for  the  first  and  second  best  herbaria.  Competition 
is  open  to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  First  prize  $20,  sec- 
ond prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prise  in  English.  —  This  prize  was  endowed  by  John  L. 
Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Steinbugler  Robert- 
son, a  graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded  to  a  woman  in  the  junior  or 
senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long  paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation 
in  a  course  in  English  during  the  ye^r. 
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ATHLETIC    AND    ACADEMIC    PRIZES. 

The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal.  —  This  medal  is  awarded  for  general  ex- 
cellence in  football  in  memory  of  Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died 
February  26,  1920.  He  was  a  congenial  companion,  a  devoted  lover  of  Alma  Mater, 
a  veteran  of  the  Great  War,  a  fine  all-round  athlete  and  a  true  amateur.  He  would 
rather  win  than  lose,  but  he  would  rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  character- 
ized as  a  typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  Southern  Alumni  Baseball  Cup.  —  This  cup  is  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  baseball  team  who  contributes  most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  team, 
both  in  respect  to  skill  and  spirit. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Aivard.  —  This  award  is  made  by  the  Class 
of  1931  in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  July  16,  1930,  while  he  was  captain- 
elect  of  football.  The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Junior 
Class  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained  those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship 
and  leadership  set  by  him  whose  memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup.  —  This  cup  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  member  of  the  basketball  team  who  shows  the  greatest  improvement  in  leadership, 
sportsmanship,  and  individual  and  team  play  during  the  season.  It  is  in  memory  of 
George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1921  who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at 
the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lojko  Memorial  Plaque.  —  This  plaque  is  presented  to  a  senior  who 
must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and  show  those  qualities 
of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  which  make  for  leadership.  An  award  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Lojko  of  the  class  of  1934,  outstanding  athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in 
the  College. 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy.  —  This  trophy  is  awarded  annually  to  that 
student  who  has  made  the  most  important,  single  contribution  to  the  Academic  Activi- 
ties during  the  year. 

Academics  Managers'  Prise.  —  Fifty  dollars  in  gold  awarded  annually  to  that 
Academics  manager  who  fulfils  his  duties  most  efficiently. 

Poetry  Prises.  —  Fifteen  and  ten  dollar  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  poems  published  in  the  Collegian  during  the  year. 

STUDENT    ACTIVITIES    AND    ORGANIZATIONS. 
No  small  part  of  the  value  received  from  four  years  of  college  is  the  training  that 
one  acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities.    Student  organizations  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  leadership  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

.    Student    Government. 

The  Senate.  — -  This  is  a  student  governing  council.  It  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives elected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Besides  acting  as  general  director 
of  undergraduate  conduct  it  represents  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  student 
body  before  the  Faculty. 

Adelphia.  —  This  is  a  senior  honorary  society.  The  members  are  usually  chosen 
from  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  college  activities.  The  society  attempts  in 
a  quiet,  unassuming  way  to  mold  student  life  on  the  campus. 

The  Honor  Council.  —  The  Honor  System  prevails  at  this  College.  The  foreword 
of  the  Honor  System  reads  as  follows :  "We,  the  students  of  Massachusetts  State 
College,  believe  that  the  goal  of  education  is  character.  The  man  of  character  deals 
fairly  with  himself,  and  with  others,  and  would  rather  suffer  failure  than  stoop  to 
fraud.  The  Honor  System  stands  for  this  attitude  in  all  relations  of  the  students  with 
the  Faculty.  In  expression  of  our  belief  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Honor  System."  Matters  pertaining  to  the  Honor  System  are  in 
direct  charge  of  the  Student  Honor  Council,  consisting  of  members  elected  from  the 
four  classes. 

The  Women's  Student  Council.  —  All  appropriate  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
duct of  women  students  are  under  the  control  of  this  council.  It  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers selected  by  all  the  women  students  from  the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  classes. 
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Academic    Activities. 

The  College  Alusical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a  band,  and  men's  and  women's 
glee  clubs.     These  make  various  public  appearances  during  the  year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  annually  a  revue  and  two  plays, 
one  in  the  winter,  and  the  other  at  Commencement.  There  is  a  Debating  Society 
which  conducts  both  intramural  and  intercollegiate  debates.  All  academic  activities 
are  supervised  by  the  Academic  Activities  Board  composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and 
students,  and  find  recognition  in  semi-annual  award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

"The  Massachusetts  Collegian"  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  by  thf  u.^der- 
graduates  of  the  college  and  featuring  a  quarterly  literary  supplement. 

"The  Index"  is  the  college  yearbook. 

College  Fraternities  and  Sororities. 

There  are  several  national  and  local  fraternities  represented  on  the  campus.  Rushing 
rules  and  general  matters  dealing  with  fraternity  life  are  in  charge  of  the  Inter-fra- 
ternity Council.  This  council  awards  scholarships,  a  baseball  cup,  and  a  relay  plaque 
to  the  winners  of  the  Inter-fraternity  Contests. 

There  are  also  several  local  sororities  and  an  Inter-sorority  Council  which  deals 
with  affairs  of  interest  to  all  of  the  societies. 

Inter-Collegiate  Athletics. 
The  College  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  by  teams  in  all  the  leading 
sports,  including  football,  baseball,  track,  hockey,  soccer,  swimming  and  basketball. 
General   policies,  governing  athletics  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Board,  composed 
of  Alumni,  Faculty,  and  students. 

Professional  Clubs. 
There  are   several   professional    clubs   established   in   connection   with   the   various 
major  courses  of  study.    These  clubs  stimulate  the  students'  professional  interest  in 
their  chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  technical 
subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

Religious  Organizations. 
Four  religious  organizations  are  active  on  the  Campus :  The  Christian  Federation, 
the  Menorah  Club  (for  Jewish  students),  the  Newman  Club  (for  Catholic  students), 
and  the  Stockbridge  Y  (for  two-year  students).  These  four  organizations  unite  in 
j  forming  a  Student  Religious  Council  which  strives  both  to  further  amity  among  the 
religious  faiths  and  to  promote  religious  activities  and  thinking  in  the  student  body. 
These  various  religious  organizations  are  sponsored  by  a  Faculty  Committee  on  Re- 
Hgious  Work  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Religious  Activities. 
The  College  conducts  a  vesper  service  each  Sunday  at  five  o'clock  during  the  school 
year  at  which  some  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of  our  country  speak. 

The    Social   Union. 
The  Social  Union  was  established  in  1907.    All  students  become  members  of  the 
I   Union  in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee.    In  the  fall  and 
winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments. 

STANDARDS    OF    DEPORTMENT. 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor,  self-respect  and 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  wthdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time,, 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College,  acting  through  its  President  or  any  ad- 
ministrative officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not  only  to  sus- 
pend or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students  may  remain 
in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may 
no^  only  be  disciplined  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  meet  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as 
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a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of  absences 
("cuts").  According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are  allowed  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises.  This  permission,  which  implies  a 
privilege  and  not  a  right,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this  will 
ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  college  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account  of  these  activities, 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered 
necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct.  Pros- 
pective students  or  their  parents  may,  upon  application,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  faculty 
rules  governing  student  relations  to  the  College. 

FRESHMAN  REGISTRATION. 
All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be  in  residence  on  the 
campus  for  the  period  of  September  16  to  September  21,  1940,  inclusive.  This  period 
is  known  as  Freshman  Week.  During  this  week  will  be  given  the  several  psychological 
examinations  and  tests  required  of  freshmen.  In  addition,  physical  examinations  will 
be  given  to  the  men  students.  Such  matters  as  pertain  to  schedule  and  section  assign- 
ments will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  same  time.  Lectures  on  student  activities,  college 
customs,  and  college  curriculum  will  be  given  also.  The  object  of  this  week  is  to 
introduce  the  new  student  into  the  College,  so  that  only  the  minimum  amount  of  time 
will  be  lost  when  the  actual  studies  begin." 
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Admission  to  Collegiate  Courses 

A.    APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 
Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean's  office. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old, 
and  must  present  to  the  Dean  proper  testimonials  of  character,  which,  whenever  pos- 
sible, should  come  from  the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the  applicant  has  prepared 
for  college.  All  applications  for  admission  should  be  received  at  the  Dean's  office  on 
or  before  June  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  enroll.  Blanks  for 
such  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  college.  All  entrance 
credentials  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  before  the  applicant  can  matriculate. 

B.     MODES    OF    ADMISSION. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  either  upon  certificate  or  upon  examina- 
tion.  No  diploma  from  a  secondary  school  will  be  accepted. 

Certificates.  —  Massachusetts  State  College  is  affiliated  with  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  Therefore  certificates  of  admission  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  any  Massachusetts  school  listed  as  class  "A"  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  but  not  included  in  the  approved  list  of  the  New  England  College  En- 
trance Certificate  Board.  Principals  of  schools  in  New  England  who  desire  the 
certificate  privilege  should  address  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  Dean  W.  L.  Machmer, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Certificates  from  schools  outside  of 
New  England  may  be  received  if  those  schools  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  section  in  which  the  school  in  question  is  located. 

The  credentials  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted 
as  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  this  college  when  offered  subject  for  sub- 
ject, provided  the  grades  are  satisfactory. 

Certificates  in  order  to  be  accepted  must  present  in  the  prescribed  and  restrictive 
elective  groups  at  least  three  of  the  necessary  fourteen  and  one-half  units.  It  is  to 
be  understood,  however,  that  responsibility  for  certification  in  either  elementary 
French,  elementary  German,  English  1  or  English  2,  Latin  A,  Greek  A  or  Algebra, 
must  be  assumed  by  one  school,  if  the  candidate  has  received  his  preparation  in  any 
one  subject  named  above  in  more  than  one  school.  Subjects  lacking  on  certificate 
must  be  made  up  at  the  time  of  the  examinations  for  admission.  Conditions  to  the 
amounL  of  two  units  will  be  allowed. 

BlaaU  forms  for  certification — sent  to  principals  or  school  superintendents  only — 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Special  Certificate  Arrangement  for  Students  from  Agricultural  Schools. — 
Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  and  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  may  be  accepted  for 
the  Degree  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provided : — 

(a)  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational  Graduates  with  superior  rank ;  and 

(b)  that  they  can  present  at  least  14^  units  of  certified  entrance,  approved  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

Admission  by  Four  Comprehensive  Examinations.  —  By  this  plan  a  candidate's 
qualifications  for  admission  will  be  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 

(a)  School  Record:  A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Entrance  a 
complete  transcript  of  his  secondary  school  course  giving  the  subjects  and  the  grades 
for  the  four  years  previous  to  college  entrance,  and  a  confidential  estimate  of  character, 
personality,  and  promise  of  ability  to  do  college  work  from  the  school  principal.  This 
should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  not  later  than  May  1.  The  Committee  must  give  its 
permission  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 
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(b)  The  following  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  taken  unless  for  satisfac- 
tory reasons  the  Committee  allows  a  substitution  for  3 : — 

1.  English three  units. 

2.  Mathematics,     either     Mathematics     Beta     or     Mathematics     A. 

3.  A  foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant       .  two  units. 

4.  A  fourth  subject  designated  by  the  applicant  and  approved  by 

the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

These  must  be  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Plan  B  examinations 
given  in  June.  A  candidate  under  this  plan  will  be  admitted  without  condition  or 
refused  admission.  In  the  event  that  a  substitution  is  allowed  for  foreign  language 
the  student  must  take  at  least  one  year  of  modern  language  in  college  without  receiv- 
ing college  credit  therefor. 

C.     EXAMINATIONS. 
Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  Massachusetts  State  College  will  be  held 
at  the  following  centers. — 

In  June Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts  Ave.  entrance. 
In  September  .        .        .       Amherst.  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Please  note  that  September  examinations  are  held  in  Amherst  only. 

Schedule  for  Entrance  Examinations  June  13-15,  1940 
First  Day. 
8.30  A.M.     Algebra. 
10.30  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2.00  P.M.     History  (ancient,  European,  English,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8.30  A.M.     English  1  and  2. 
11.30  A.M.     Biology. 
2.00  P.M.     Plane  Geometry. 
3.30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day. 
8,30  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 

1.00  P.M.     Latin,  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced.    Solid  geometry  andj 
Trigonometry. 

Schedule  for  Entrance  Exaniinatioiu  September  11-13,  1940. 
First  Day. 

8.30  A.M.     Algebra. 
10.^  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2.00  P.M.     History  (ancient,  European,  English,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8.30  A.M.     English  1  and  2. 
11.30  A.M.     Biology. 
2.00  P.M.     Plane  Geometry. 
3.30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day. 
8.30  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 

1.00  P.M.     Latin,  elementary,   intermediate  and   advanced.     Solid   geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 
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D.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  based  on  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A  unit  is  the  equiva- 
lent for  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  be  offered  for  admission  in  accordance  with  tne 
■entrance  requirements  outlined  below.  In  some  instances  students  are  allowed  to 
enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  two  units. 

Entrance  Requirements. 
The  following  units  are  required: — 


Prescribed. 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry 

English  1    (Grammar  and  Composition) 
English  2  (Literature) 

History 

A  foreign  language      .... 


1 

2 
1 
1 

■7 
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2.     Restricted  electives.  —  From  two  to  six  units  selected  from  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 


Mathematics  and  Science. 


Solid  Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Biology    . 
*Botany    . 

Chemistry 
*(jeology 
*  Physical  Geography 

Physics    . 
*Physiology 
*Zoology  . 


History. 


Ancient    .... 

English    .... 

European 

United  States  and  Civics 


1 

1 

/2 
1 


or  1 


Foreign  Languages. 

Elementary   French 2 

Elementary  German 2 

Elementary  Spanish 2 

Elementary  Latin 2 

♦Elementary  Greek 2 

Intermediate  French 

Intermediate  German 

Intermediate  Spanish 

Intermediate  Latin 

♦Intermediate  Greek 

Advanced   French  

Advanced  German 

Advanced    Spanish 

Advanced   Latin 

3.  Free  margin  electives  —  not  over  four  units.  In  case  fourteen  and  one-half 
units  cannot  be  presented  in  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups,  units  not 
to  exceed  four  may  be  offered  as  free  margin  electives.    Credit  in  the  free  margin 

*  No  examinations  given.    To  be  offered  for  entrance  credit  on  certificate  only. 
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will  be  allowed  for  any  substantial  courses  (agriculture,  general  science  and  fourth 
year  English  included)  not  listed  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups 
for  which  credit  of  not  less  than  one-half  unit  earned  in  one  year  is  given  toward  a 
secondary  school  diploma.  Since  no  entrance  examinations  are  given  in  these  sub- 
jects they  may  be  offered  only  on  certificate. 

E.  OTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENTRANCE. 

1.  If  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry  are  counted  as  three  units  the  total 
requirement  for  admission  will  be  fifteen. 

2.  Both  the  credits  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups  must  be 
presented  either  by  certificate  from  an  approved  school  or  by  examination  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  Credit  by  certificate  will  not  be  accepted  unless  at  least  three 
units  are  offered. 

3.  Candidates  are  allowed  to  spread  their  entrance  examinations  over  the  three 
consecutive  periods  just  previous  to  their  entrance  into  college.  A  period  means  June 
to  September  of  the  same  year. 

4.  Examinations  for  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions  will  be  held  during  the 
second  week  of  January. 

5.  All  entrance  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year. 

6.  The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable,  regardless  of  whether  entrance  was.  gained  by 
certificate  or  by  examination. 

7.  The  passing  grade  for  an  entrance  examination  is  60  per  cent. 

F.    ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 
A  student  desiring  to  transfer  to  this  College  from  another  of  recognized  standing 
must  present  the  following  credentials  : — 

1.  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been 
connected. 

2.  A  statement  or  certificate  of  his  entrance  record. 

3.  A  statement  from  the  proper  office  showing  a  complete  record  of  his  work 
while  in  attendance. 

4.  A  marked  catalogue  showing  the  courses  pursued. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  proper  officer,  giving  the  total  number  of  credits  re- 
quired for  graduation  by  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  is  transferring,  and, 
of  this  total,  the  number  that  the  applicant  has  satisfactorily  completed  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer. 

The  above  credentials  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  Registrar's  office  of  the 
.college  from  which  the  student  is  transferring.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  Massachusetts  State  College.  Applications  will  be  judged  wholly  on  their  merits. 
The  College  may  prescribe  additional  tests  before  accepting  applicants  or  determining 
the  standing  to  be  granted  them. 

At  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  is  required  of  any  student  desiring  to  be 
recommended  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

G.     STATEMENT  OF  PREPARATION  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Agriculture. 
Entrance  credit  in  agriculture  is  granted  on  the  following  basis : — 

I.  Massachusetts  State  College  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  units  in  agriculture 
(except  as  described  on  page  23)  from  any  secondary  or  county  agricultural  high 
fchool  offering  work  in  that  subject,  provided  evidence  of  such  work  having  been 
done  is  submitted  on  a  principal's  statement,  as  is  indicated  in  the  "free  margin"  group. 

II.  In  high  schools  organiring  agricultural  club  work  under  the  supervision  and 
rules  of  the  junior  extension  service  of  the  College,  one  credit  is  granted  for  eack 
full  year  of  work  performed  under  the  following  plan: — 

Work  of  the  Winter  Term.  —  (a)  The  study  of  textbooks  iuch  as  are  suitabl* 
for  secondary  school  instruction  in  agriculture. 
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(b)  Course  of  study:  A  general  outline  of  suggested  topics  for  study. 

(c)  Visits  by  a  representative  of  Massachusetts  State  College  for  observation, 
counsel  and  advice  in  regard  to  kind  and  amount  of  work  being  done  in  agriculture. 

(d)  Formation  of  an  agricultural  club  with  officers  from  among  its  own  members, 
meeting  once  a  month  under  local  supervision  of  someone  authorized  to  act  for  the 
school  authorities. 

Work  of  the  Spring  Term.  —  Same  in  general  form  as  winter  term. 

Work  of  Summer  Term.  —  An  approved  project  conforming  to  the  rules  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  clubs  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  Massachu- 
setts State  College. 

Work  of  the  Fall  Term.  —  (a)  An  exhibit  of  work. 

{b)  Reports  and  story  of  achievement  submitted  to  the  Junior  Extension  Service 
of  the  college. 

Biology. 
The  entrance  examination  in  biology  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.    This  work  should  extend  through  one  full  year  and 
include  both  laboratory  and  textbook  study.    The  requirements  are  met  by  Hunter's 
Civic  Biology,  Peabody  &  Hunt's  Biology  and  Human  Welfare  and  similar  texts. 

Botany. 
For  one  unit  of  credit  in  botany,  the  work  outlined  in  the  statement  of  requirements 
issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  ac- 
cepted. This  work  should  occupy  one  school  year  and  include  laboratory  and  supple- 
mentary textbook  study.  For  one-half  unit  of  credit,  work  that  covers  the  same  ground 
but  occupies  half  the  time  required  for  a  full  unit  of  credit  will  be  accepted.  These 
requirements  are  met  by  such  texts  as  Stevens'  Introduction  to  Botany  and  Bergen 
&  Davis'  Principles  of  Botany.  A  notebook,  containing  neat,  accurate  drawings  and 
descriptive  records  forms  part  of  the  requirement  for  either  the  half-unit  or  the  one- 
unit  credit.  The  careful  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  recommended  to  all  prospec- 
tive students  of  this  College,  although  the  herbarium  is  not  required. 

Chemistry. 
The  entrance  examination  in  chemistry  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  as  preparatory  for  college  entrance.  In  general,  this 
consists  of  a  year  of  high  school  chemistry  from  any  standard  textbook,  with  labora- 
tory work  on  the  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  simpler  compounds. 
No  particular  work  is  prescribed.    The  keeping  of  a  notebook  is  required. 

Mathematics. 

(o)  Required.  —  Algebra :  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic 
expressions ;  factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  including  complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  proportion ; 
linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quan- 
tities ;  problems  depending  on  linear  equations ;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers ;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and 
negative ;  quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or 
quadratic  equations ;  problems  depending  upon  quadratic  equations ;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum 
of  the  terms  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

Plane  Geometry :  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  includ- 
ing the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and  the  measurement 
of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas,  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the 
circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems,  applica- 
tions to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

(6)  Electives.  —  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
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raeasureraent  of  prisms,  pjTamids,  cylinders  and  cones ;  the  sphere  and  spherical  tri- 
angle ;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems ;  applica- 
tions to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

Plane  Trigonometry :  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  regulations  of  trigono- 
metric functions  and  of  circular  measurements  and  angles ;  proofs  of  the  principal 
formulas  and  the  application  of  these  formulas  to  the  transformation  of  the  trigono- 
metric functions ;  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  the  theory  and  use  of  logar- 
ithms, and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Students  should  bring  logar- 
ithm tables  to  the  examination. 

Physics. 
To  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  unit 
of  work  is  required.  This  work  must  consist  of  both  classroom  work  and  laboratory- 
practice.  The  work  covered  in  the  classroom  should  be  equal  to  that  outlined  in  Hall 
&  Bergen's  Textbook  of  Physics  or  Millikan  &  Gale ;  the  laboratory  work  should 
represent  at  least  thirty-five  experiments  involving  careful  measurements,  with  ac- 
curate recording  of  each  in  laboratory  notebook. 

Physiology. 
Hough  &  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism;  Martin's  The  Hmiwn  Body;  Briefer 
Course. 

Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  concerning  preparation  for  admission  in  the 
subjects  named  above: — 

For  physiography,  Davis'  Elementary  Physical  Geography ;  Gilbert  &  Brigham's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Geogi'aphy.  For  zoology,  textbooks  entitled  Animals  or 
Animal  Studies,  by  Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath ;  Linville  &  Kelley's  A  Textbook  in 
Gen-eral  Zoology.  For  geology,  A.  P.  Brigham's  A  Textbook  of  Geology  or  Tar's 
Elementary  Geology. 

History. 

The  required  unit  must  be  offered  in  either  ancient  history,  medieval  and  modern 
history,  English  history,  or  United  States  history  and  civics.  Either  one,  two  or 
three  elective  units  in  any  of  the  historical  subjects  here  named  may  be  offered,  pro- 
vided that  no  unit  be  offered  in  the  same  subject  in  which  the  required  unit  has  been 
offered. 

Preparation  in  history  will  be  satisfactory  if  made  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  as  out- 
lined by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  examinations  will  require 
comparisons  and  the  use  of  judgment  by  the  candidate  rather  than  the  mere  use  of 
memory,  and  it  will  presuppose  the  use  of  good  textbooks,  collateral  reading  and 
practice  in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  may  be  tested  by  requiring  the 
location  of  places  and  movements  on  outline  maps. 

To  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  textbook  work  expected,  the 
texts  of  the  following  authors  are  suggested :  Botsford,  Morey  or  Myers,  in  ancient 
history  (to  814  A.D.)  ;  Montgomery.  Earned  or  Cheyney,  in  English  history;  Fiske, 
together  with  Muzzey  and  West,  in  United  States  history  and  civics. 

English. 
The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  objectives :   first,  the  ability  to  use  the 
English  language,  in  both  speech  and  writing,  clearly,  correctly  and  effectively ;  and, 
second,  the  ability  to  read  English  literature  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

(1)  Speech  and  Writing  (Two  Units).  —  The  first  objective  makes  necessary  a 
rigorous  and  reiterated  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  spelling,  sentence  structure,  punctuation  and  paragraph  development. 

(2)  Reading  (One  Unit).  —  The  second  objective  is  that  of  the  progressive,  four- 
year  course  in  literature.  The  student  should  be  trained  to  read  aloud,  to  memorize 
significant  passages,  to  associate  the  books  with  their  historic  background  and  to  have 
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well  ill  hand  both  content  and  structure.  He  should  be  prepared  to  answer  general 
questions  upon  poetry,  the  essay,  prose  fiction,  the  drama  and  biography  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  varied  and  definite  detail  from  such  standard  books  as  those  recommended 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  its  current  bulletin.  However  ac- 
curate in  subject  matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective 
in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  candidate  may  effect  admission  in  English :  by  passing  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board's  comprehensive  examination  (3  units),  by  certification,  from  an 
accredited  school,  in  English  1  (2  units)  and  English  2  (1  unit)  ;  or  by  passing  this 
College's  examinations  in  these  subjects  in  June  or  in  September.  Regardless  of  his 
method  of  admission,  however,  he  will  be  gravely  handicapped  in  his  freshman  English 
courses  if  inadequately  prepared  in  any  one  of  the  three  phases  of  study  indicated  in 
this  statement. 

Foreign  Languages. 
(French,    Spanish,   German,   Latin,   Greek.) 

Two,  three,  or  four*  units  of  entrance  credit  in  each  of  the  above  foreign  languages 
may  be  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examination.  Not  less  than  two  units 
(first  two  years)  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  language. 

No  examination  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  unit  of  credit  in  any  language  will  be  given 
unless  the  candidate  has  previously  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examina- 
tion the  two  or  three  preceding  units  respectively  in  that  language. 

The  preparation  expected  for  each  of  the  above  units  is  that  stated  in  the  Defini- 
tion of  Requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

*  A  maximum  of  three  units  may  be  offered  in  Greek.  The  College  does  not  offer  an  entrance 
examination  in  Greek. 
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Collegiate  Course  of  Instruction 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  four  years  of  work  leading  either  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  degree.  The  following  seven 
major  lines  of  specialization  are  provided:  Agriculture*;  Engineering;  Home  Econ- 
omics; Horticulture;  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences;  Physical  Education  (for 
men)  ;  and  Liberal  Arts.  Additional  fields  of  specialization  are  provided  in  Recrea- 
tional Planning  and  Wild  Life  Management  under  the  direction  of  special  advisory 
committees  operating  under  the  Division  of  Horticulture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  definitely  required  subjects  selected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Divisional  Major  groups. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students ;  Mathematics  1  and  2  are  required  of 
all  except  those  majoring  in  Home  Economics;  Military  1  and  2,  Physical  Education 
1,  3,  and  4  are  required  of  all  men;  Special  course  5  and  6,  Physical  Education  1,  7, 
and  8  are  required  of  all  women. 

In  addition,  each  student  must  select  one  of  the  following  Divisional  Major  groups 
and  complete  the  courses  indicated  in  that  group : 

I.    AGRICULTURE 

Chemistry  1  and  2 

Animal  Husbandry  1  and  Agronomy  2 

History  5   and  6  or  Biology   (Botany   1  and  Zoology   1).    Orientation  1  may  be   sub- 
stituted first  semester  for  either  History  5  or  Biology  1. 
II.    ENGINEERING 

Engineering  1  and  2 
Chemistry  1  and  2 

One  of  the  following: 
History  5  and  6 
Orientation  1  and  History  4 
•  German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 
7  and  8 

III.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  1  and  2 

Chemistry  1  and  2 

Orientation  1  and  History  4 

Math  1  and  2  or 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

IV.  HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture  1  and  Agronomy  2 

Two  of  the  following,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
Biology  or  Chemistry: 
Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
History  5  and  6 
Orientation  1 

Those  majoring  in  Forestry  or  Horticultural  ^Manufactures 
should  take  both  the  Biology  and  the  Chemistry. 
V.    PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 

History  5  and  6  may  be  substituted  for  either 
Chemistry  or  Biology  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 
VI.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 
French  1  and  2  or  S  and  6  or  7  and  8 

Two  of  the  folowing,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
Biology  or  Chemistry: 
Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
History  5  and  6 
Orientation  1 

VII.    LIBERAL  ARTS 

Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1)  or 

Chemistry  1  and  2 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

History  5  and  6  or 

Orientation  1  and  History  4. 

Those  planning  to  qualify  for  the  A.  B.  degree  are  required  to  take 
History  5  and  6. 

*  No  student  will  be  graduated  from  the  Division  of  Agriculture  until  he  or  she  has  success- 
fully completed  at  least  one  summer  of  placement  service.  Students  are  advised  to  arrange  for 
their  placement  work  immediately  following  the  sophomore  year  if  possible. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  is  also  largely  prescribed  in  order  to  insure  as 
broad  a  cultural  background  as  possible  in  preparation  for  the  more  specialized  train- 
ing of  the  last  two  years.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  major  group  advisory  committee 
the  student  begins  in  this  year  certain  optional  choices  of  electives  leading  to  the 
special  courses  of  major  work  which  he  will  later  pursue.  This  course  is  presented 
on  the  following  page  in  tabular  form. 

Table  of  Sophomore  Subjects. 
(Groups  A  and  C  are  required  of  all  sophomore  men;   Groups  A  and  D  of  all 
sophomore  women;  and  two  of  the  electives  of  Group  B  must  be  selected  by  each 
sophomore,  with  the  approval  of  his  major  group  advisory  committee. 


Group  First  Semester  Cr. 

A                   English  25  and  29  3 

Economics  25   or  3 

Psychology  26  3 

Sophomore    Science  3 

B  I    AGRICULTURE   divisional   electives 

Dairy  25  3 

Bacteriology  31  3 

Mathematics  29  3 

Chemistry  31  3 

II    ENGINEERING   electives 

Mathematics  29  3 

Physics  25  4 

Engineering  21  3 

III    HOME  ECONOMICS  divisional  electives 

Home   Economics  31  3 

Drawing  31  3 


Second  Semester 
English  26  and  30 
Economics  25  or 
Psychology  25 
Sophomore  Science 

Agricultural  Economics  26 
Animal  Husbandry  26 
Mathematics  30 
Chemistry  32 
Poultry  26 

Mathematics  30 
Physics  26 
Engineering  22 
Engineering  26 

Home  Economics  26 
Home  Economics  30 


Cr. 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 


IV 


VI 


VII 


HORTICULTURE  and  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  divisional  electives 
Olericulture  25  3  Pomology  26 

Drawing  25  3  Drawing  26 

Botany  25  3  Entomology  26 

Chemistry   25  3  Floriculture  26 

Bacteriology  31  3  Horticulture  26 

PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  divisional  electives 

Bacteriology  31  3  Physiology  32 

Botany  25  3  Botany  26 

Chemistry  25  3  Chemistry  26 

Chemistry  31  3  Chemistry  32 

Geology  27  3  Geology  28 

Mathematics  29  3  Mathematics  30 

Physics  25  4  Physics  26 

Zoology  25  3  Entomology  26 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  divisional  electives 

For  those  men  specializing  in  physical  education,  electives  from  the  physical  and 
biological  science  division  should  be  selected;  for  those  specializing  in  teacher-coach- 
ing, electives  should  be  taken  from  their  subject-matter  major  division;  and  for  those 
specializing  in  recreation,  electives  from  the  recreational  planning  list  should  be 
selected. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  divisional  electives 

French  7,  29,  or  31                                       3 

German  25  or  27  3 

History  25  3 

History  31  3 

Spanish  25  3 


Military  25 

Physical  Education  27 


French  8,  30,  or  32  ' 
German  26  or  28 
Economics  26 
History  32 
Sociology  28 
Spanish  26 

Military  26 

Physical  Education 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS. 
The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is,  with  certain  restrictions,  elective  under 
the  guidance  of  a  special  adviser,  who  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
major  group  which  the  student  selects  during  his  freshman  year  as  his  field  for  pro- 
fessional training.  The  aim  of  the  last  two  years  is  to  give  to  each  student  as  high 
a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrific- 
ing the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  training  which  should  characterize  a  well-roiuided 
college  course.    In  order  to  insure  this  result,  each  student  is  required  to  complete, 
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during  his  last  two  years  of  study,  certain  requirements  for  specialization  within  his 
major  group  and  is  advised  to  take  at  least  three  courses  in  other  groups.  The  fol- 
lowing fields  of  specialization  are  available : 

I.     Division  of  Agriculture :     Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management ; 
Agronomy ;  Animal  Husbandry ;  Dairy  Industry ;  Poultry  Husbandry. 
n.     Engineering. 

HI.     Division  of   Home  Economics :     Home   Economics. 

IV.     Division   of   Horticulture :      Floriculture ;    Forestry   and   Wildlife   Manage- 
ment;   Landscape   Architecture;    Horticultural    Manufactures;    Olericul- 
ture ;  Pomology ;  Recreational  Planning.* 
V.     Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences :  Bacteriology  and  Physiology ; 
Botany;  Chemistry;  Entomology  and  Zoology;  Geology  and  Mineralogy; 
Mathematics ;    Physics. 
VI.     Division  of  Physical  Education :  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
VII.     Division  of  Liberal  Arts :  Economics ;  Education  and  Psychology ;  History 
and  Sociology;  Languages  and  Literature. 

Specific  Requirements. 

Rule  1.  Credits  for  Graduation.  —  The  minimum  number  of  credits  for  gradua- 
tion shall  be  60  junior-senior  credit  hours,  in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  required  course  of  the  freshman  year  and  of  the  required  and  elective  groups 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Rule  2.  Credits  Each  Semester.  —  Except  upon  special  permission  from  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  no  student  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  nor  less  than  14 
credits  each  semester  of  his  junior  and  senior  years. 

Rule  3.  Specialisation.  —  At  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student  shall 
designate  some  department  within  his  major  group  in  which  he  desires  to  specialize, 
and  shall  complete,  during  his  junior  and  senior  years,  not  less  than  15  and  not  more 
than  30  credits  in  junior-senior  courses  offered  in  that  department. 

Rule  4.  Credit  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  —  Not  to  exceed  10  junior-senior 
credits  in  Military  Science  may  be  included  in  the  minimum  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Rule  S.  Advisers.  —  The  work  of  each  student  will  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  his  major  group  advisory  committee  from  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore 
year,  and  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
special  adviser  who  shall  be  some  member  of  that  committee  and  shall  represent  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  to  specialize  under  the  terms  of  Rule  3.  The  ad- 
viser has  full  authority  to  prescribe  the  student's  work  required  by  Rule  3,  and  may 
advise  the  student  with  reference  to  his  elections  under  Rule  6. 

Rule  6.  Free  Elect ives.  —  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  Rules  2,  3,  and  4, 
each  student  may  elect  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  any  course  offered  in  the 
catalogue  for  which  he  has  the  necessary  pre-requisite  training.  Students  are  advised 
to  elect  at  least  three  courses  in  divisions  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  reg- 
istered for  their  major  work. 

*■  For  those  specializing  in  recreational  planning,  additional  courses  are  drawn  from  several 
departments  of  the  College  with  a  view  to  training  the  student  for  recreational  work  (physical, 
park  and  community,  nature,  and  the  like).  By  special  arrangement  through  the  committee  on 
courses  in  recreational  planning,  certain  recreation  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  phy- 
sical education  for  men  are  open  to  women  specializing  in  this  field.  Enrolment  in  this  field 
is   limited   to  those  recommended   students   who   are   approved  by   the   committee. 
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Description  of  Courses 

[Heavy-faced  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given.  Numbering 
of  courses:  1  to  24,  inclusive,  freshmen;  25  to  49,  inclusive,  sophomores;  SO  to  74,  inclusive, 
juniors;  75  to  99,  inclusive,  seniors.] 

Note:  Where  possible,  the  class  hours  are  included  in  the  course  description.  A  complete 
schedule  of  class  hours  will  be  published  later. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN. 
1.  (I)  Orientation  Course.  —  For  freshmen.  A  survey  course  for  those  desiring 
further  training  in  methods  of  study  and  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  a  broad  view 
of  the  physical  universe.  The  course  aims  to  organize  as  a  unity  materials  from  astron- 
omy, geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  to  build  these  into  a  picture  of  the  known 
universe.  The  scientific  method  by  which  principles  are  developed  is  stressed  as  well 
as  facts.  The  subject  matter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  showing  proper  procedure  in  de- 
veloping sound  study  and  thought  habits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Lanphear. 

5.  (I)  College  Adjustments.  —  For  freshman  women.  A  study  of  the  experi- 
ences of  everyday  life  in  college,  to  help  students  recognize  various  social  problems 
and  think  in  terms  of  their  solution. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  Skinner. 

6.  (II)  Vocational  Opportunities  for  "Women.  —  For  freshman  women.  An 
outline  of  the  occupational  progress  of  women,  with  special  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  those  vocations  for  which  Massachusetts  State  College  gives 
foundation  preparation. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  Hamlin. 

Department  of  Engineering 

Professor   Gunness,   Assistant   Professor   Markuson,   Assistant    Professor   Tague 
Assistant  Professor  Marston,  Mr.  Pushee.,  Mr.  Newlon. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 
The  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  are  planned  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  those  phases  of  engineering  which  apply  directly  to  the  farm.  It  is  expected  that 
the  student  will  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  modern  farm  practice  as  it  relates 
to  permanent  improvements  of  the  farm  and  the  farmstead,  and  the  selection  and  use 
of  farm  equipment. 

Agricultural  Engineering.     Elective  Courses. 
60.     (II)     Household  Equipment.   (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    A 
study  of  the  selection,  operation,  care,  and  efficient  arrangement  of  equipment,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  time  and  energy  required  in  various  processes.    Given  in  alternate 
years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  The  course  covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  The 
various  systems  are  studied  and  practice  is  given  in  the  design  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion systems.  Field  work  gives  practice  in  surveying  for  drains,  platting,  locating 
drains,  erecting  batterboards,  and  laying  tile.  Practice  is  given  in  assembling  equip- 
ment for  spray  irrigation,  and  the  flow  of  water  through  nozzles  is  studied  by  means 
of  laboratory  tests. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
strength  and  durability  of  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  clay  products,  and  of  the  mech- 
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anical  principles  underlying  their  use  in  farm  construction.  The  design  of  various 
farm  buildings,  such  as  the  general  purpose  barn,  dairy  stable,  hog  house,  sheep  barn, 
milk  house,  fruit  storage,  etc.  is  studied.  In  the  drafting  room,  details  of  construction 
will  be  worked  out,  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  simple  roof  trusses  will  be  made, 
and  a  complete  design  of  some  major  farm  building  will  be  finished  in  all  essential 
details.  Blueprints  of  the  finished  design  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10 :00-10 :50  Tu. ;  1 :00-2  :40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

80.  (II)  Dairy  Mechanics  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  dairy  machinery,  including  steam  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  traps,  refrigeration 
machinery,  and  heat-controlling  devices.  Practice  is  given  in  pipe  fitting,  packing 
valves,  lacing  belts,  and  similar  repair  jobs  on  the  equipment  used  in  dairy  plants. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. — Open  only  to  seniors 
specializing  in  agricultural  engineering.  This  course  consists  of  individual  problems 
chosen  by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The  work  is  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  agricultural  engineering  curriculum. 
Copy  of  project  outline,  indicating  the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  de- 
partment and  with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  -  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

85.  (I)  Rural  Electrification  (1940-41).  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
This  course  is  planned  primarily  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  agriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity  for  light  and  power.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                           The  Department. 

General  Engineering. 
The  courses  in  general  engineering  are  designed  to  give  fundamental  training  for 
the  several  fields  of  technology,  with  the  expectation  that  proficiency  in  a  specific 
field  is  to  be  acquired  in  graduate  work  or  in  industry.    Students  specializing  in  other 
departments  will  find  some  of  these  courses  useful  for  their  objectives. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing.  —  For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.  Elements  of 
engineering  drawing,  lettering,  projections,  interpreting  of  working  drawings,  trac- 
ings, pictorial  representation  of  machine  parts,  and  engineering  problems. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
2 :50-4 :30  M.  W.  F.                                                                                   Mr.  Swenson. 

2.  (II)  Descriptive  Geometry.  —  For  freshman ;  others  may  elect.  Orthographic 
projection;  profile  plane;  location  of  points;  lines  and  planes,  revolution  of  points; 
points  on  lines ;  planes  and  angles ;  plane,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  warped  surfaces ; 
surfaces  of  revolution ;  intersection  of  surfaces ;  tangent  lines  and  planes.  Textbook, 
lectures,  and  drafting. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 

21.  (I)  Shop  Practice.  —  For  sophomores ;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Unit 
bench  operations  for  wood  and  metal  work ;  care  and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

22.  (II)  Shop  Practice.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
continuation  of  Shop  Practice  21. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
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26.  (II)  Plane  Surveying.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
The  course  considers  the  elements  of  land  surveying,  including  the  adjustment  and  use 
of  the  engineer's  transit  and  level. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston, 

32.     S.     Surveying  Practice.  —  This  is  a  three-weeks  summer  practice  course 

offered  for  those  who  have  had  previous  training  in  surveying.    It  consists  of  transit 

and  plane  table  surveys  of  two  areas  containing  about  twenty  acres.   Differential  level- 

i    ing  and  simple  field  determinations   of  latitude  and  meridian  are  also  part  of  the 

I    program. 
3  44-hour  weeks.    June  11 -July  1,  1940.  Credit,  3. 

j  Assistant  Professor  Marston, 

I   Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

!  51.  (I)  House  Planning  and  Construction.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
Plan  designs  of  the  small  house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equip- 
ment, especially  in  the  kitchen,  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal 

I  will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  materials,  construction 
methods,   equipment,   and   architectural    styles.     Consideration   will    be   given  to   the 

I  economics  of  house  building,  including  financing,  and  to  maintenance  and  overhead 
expense. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8 :00-8 :50  Th. ;  1 :00-2  :40  W. ;  8 :00-9  :S0  S.                Assistant  Professor  Markuson 

52.  (II)  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course 
deals  with  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  and  their  accessories  and  gives 
practice  in  their  repair  and  maintenance. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Mechanics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following  topics 
are  considered  in  the  study  of  statics ;  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concurrent  and  par- 
allel force  systems  in  a  plane  and  in  space ;  static  friction  problems ;  first  and  second 
moments.  The  free-body  method  of  analysis  is  emphasized.  Algebraic  and  graphical 
solutions  are  determined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26 ;  Mathematics  30. 

54.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  Engineering  53  into  the  field  of  kinetics.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
engineering  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

56.  (II)  Strength  of  Materials.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following 
topics  are  considered :  elementary  stresses  and  strains ;  combined  stresses ;  riveted 
joints;  torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in  beams;  stati- 
cally indeterminate  beams ;  columns ;  reinforced  concrete  beams.  The  physical  prop- 
erties of  materials  of  construction  will  be  discussed  during  the  class  period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

57.  (I)  Route  Surveying.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Theory  and  practice  in 
the  location  of  highway  curves  and  in  the  measurement  of  earth  work  on  construction 
projects. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9 :00-9  :50  Tu.  Th. ;  1 :00-3  :35  W.                                   Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
'Prerequisite,  Engineering  26,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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58.  (II)  Highway  Construction.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Types  of  roads 
and  pavements,  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance,  road  materials,  special 
machinery,  costs  and  economic  comparisons. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

61.  (I)  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  engineering  properties  of  materials  of  construction  and  their 
behavior  under  stress. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

62.  (II)  Steam  Power  Plants.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels,  combustion,  steam  generation, 
prime  movers  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  SwENSON. 

75.  (I)  Hydraulics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Hydrostatics,  which  deals  with 
pressure  gages,  pressures  on  surfaces  and  immersed  and  floating  bodies,  is  first  con- 
sidered. Hydrokinectics,  which  includes  flow  through  orifices  and  tubes,  over  weirs 
and  dams,  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  is  dealt  with  next.  Hydro-dynamics, 
which  considers  turbines  and  pumps,  will  be  taken  up  briefly.  Where  possible,  current 
practical  problems  in  hydraulics,  such  as  -flood  control,  hydro-electric  power  develop- 
ment, and  erosion  control  are  discussed  during  the  class  period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                        Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26 ;  Mathematics  30. 

76.  (II)  "Water  Supply.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers  the 
engineering  aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes  the  following  topics : 
quantity  of  water  required;  sources  of  supply;  rainfall,  evaporation  and  percolation; 
flow  of  streams ;  ground  water ;  quality  of  water  supplies ;  waterworks  construction ; 
intake  works ;  dams ;  methods  of  purification  distribution  systems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  75  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

81.  (I)  Elements  of  Structures.  —  For  seniors.  The  following  topics  are 
considered :  foundations,  beams  and  girders,  columns,  reinforced  concrete,  and  framed 
structures. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE.* 

Professor  Rice. 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

Professor   Lindsey,    Professor   Barrett,   Mr.   . 

The  agricultural  economies  and  farm  management  curriculum  is  planned  to  provide 
a  training  not  only  for  those  proposing  to  enter  actual  farm  production  but  also  for 
those  fields  of  business  closely  related  to  agriculture.  With  the  rapid  development  of 
business  allied  to  agriculture  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  agriculturally  trained  men 
in  many  sections  of  the  commercial  world.  Such  lines  as  marketing  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetable  distribution,  feed  and  fertilizer  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  canning  and  food  preservation,  agricultural  machinery  development  and 
utilization,  and  meat  packing  and  distribution  are  offering  opportunities  for  graduates 
trained  in  agricultural  business.  The  agricultural  division  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, railroads,  and  similar  organizations  have  openings  for  agricultural  students 
with  statistical  and  business  training.    The  fields  of  research,  extension  and  teaching, 
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in  state  and  federal  institutions  and  secondary  schools,  provide  further  openings  for 
graduates  of  agricultural  economics  and  farm  management. 

Elective  Courses. 
26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production.  —  For  sophomores.  This 
course  considers  the  principles  of  production  economics.  An  analysis  of  specialization, 
comparative  advantage,  diminishing,  constant,  and  increasing  costs  and  returns  applied 
to  the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  A  careful  study  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  factors  of  production  is  made  considering  the  individual's  adjustment 
when  operating  under  monopolistic  competition,  laissez-faire,  and  monopoly.  Finally, 
dynamic  and  static  factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  the  individual's 
production,  on  the  economy  of  cities  and  nations,  and  on  the  international  economy. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  . 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Economics  53.  An  analysis  of  present  and  past 
systems  of  assembling,  transporting,  distributing,  and  grading  agricultural  products. 
.Such  aspects  as  the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption,  price  formation, 
channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins,  public  policy,  market  report- 
ing and  forecasting,  and  a  study  of  the  marketing  of  major  agricultural  products  are 
considered.  Geographic,  future,  and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  standpoint. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.                                                              Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th. ;  2  hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  . 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  considerations,  management,  financing, 
membership  relations,  methods  of  formation,  sales  methods  and  policies  are  given  full 
attention.  Progress  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  different  agricultural  products 
is  studied. 

3  class  hours.                                                                                                               Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  . 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and  operations  of  public  and 
private  credit  institutions  which  are  available  to  agriculture.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  appraisal.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

71.  (I)  Agricultural  Economic  Theory  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. The  course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  significant  contributions  of 
the  leading  economists  to  the  theory  of  agricultural  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith  to  the  present.  Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey.' 

76.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management.  —  For  seniors.  This  course 
analyzes  the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business  proprietor.  Both  the  external  and 
internal  economic  forces  affecting  the  farm  business  are  considered,  such  as  selection 
and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production,  choice  and  combination  of  farm  enter- 
prises, the  economical  use  of  funds,  nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to  price 
changes.  The  use  of  farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  budgeting 
lis  emphasized.  "Scientific  management"  as  applied  to  efficient  farm  technique  is 
taken  up.    The  last  part  of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given  over  to  the  specific 

*  No  student  will  be  graduated  from  the  Division  of  Agriculture  until  he  or  she  has  success- 
fully completed  at  least  one  summer  of  placement  service.  Students  are  advised  to  arrange  for 
their  placement   work   immediately   following  the   sophomore   year  if  possible. 
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study  of  selected  farms  and  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  and  practices 
already  discussed.  Field  trips  are  required.  The  approximate  expense  for  travel  is 
five  dollars. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  and  1  4~hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,   Agricultural    Economics  26.                                     Professor   Barrett. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  economic  writers  to  the- 
oretical land  economics ;  a  review  of  American  land  policies ;  a  presentation  of  the 
principles,  techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  planning;  and  a 
discussion  of  contemporary  land  problems  in  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  statistical  data.  Samp- 
ling principles,  averages,  dispersion  measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and  simple 
correlation  are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  agriculture  and  business 
are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1 :00-1 :45  W. ;  1  :0O-2  :40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey  and  Mr. . 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  pri- 
marily devoted  to  linear  and  curvilinear  .multiple  correlation  analj^sis.  Machine  and 
short-cut  graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  probability 
and  analysis  of  variance. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-1 :45  W. ;  1 :00-2 :40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Farm  Operation.  —  For  seniors  majoring  in  agriculture; 
others  by  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  operations  on  a  specific 
farm. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics.  —  For  seniors. 
This  course  may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals  may  be  assigned  specific 
problems  in  price,  credit  or  market  analysis.  It  may  also  cover  problems  in  land  use 
and  farm  management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Agronomy. 

Professor  Eisenmenger,  Assistant  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant   Professor  Thayer, 
Mr.  Zak,  Mr.  Everson. 

The  courses  in  agronomy  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers  and  their  use,  and  the  principal 
products  of  the  field.  An  important  objective  of  our  undergraduate  teaching  is  to 
give  supporting  training  to  groups  specializing  in  other  departments.  For  under- 
graduates desiring  to  specialize  in  agronomy  adequate  courses  are  offered,  but  for 
those  expecting  to  go  into  advanced  educational  or  research  work  our  graduate  train- 
ing is  recommended  as  preferable. 

Elective  Courses. 
2.  (II)  Soils.  —  For  freshmen;  others  desiring  a  single  soils  course  or  wishing 
to  take  advanced  soils  should  elect.  This  is  an  elementary  course  relating  soils  and 
their  management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  background  in  soil  science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical  field  problems. 
The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introducing  to  the  student  the  prop- 
erties of  soils  and  their  influence  upon  the  production  of  crops.  The  laboratory  work 
is  planned  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  direct  evidence  and  a  better  understanding 
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of  the  lecture  material.    Principles  are  stressed  relating  fertilizer  and  liming  practices 
;  to  soil  fertility. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  or  10:00-10:50  W.,  8:00-8:50  S.;  2:50-4:30  M.  or  F. 

Mr.  Zak  and  Mr.  Everson. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  field  crops  of 
the  United  States  which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and 
climatic  requirements.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the  north- 
eastern states  as  to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  disease  and 
insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and  storage.  As  an  individual  problem, 
each  student  must  make  a  detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions 
of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th. ;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                    Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  deals  with 
the  relationships  of  higher  plants  to  their  environment.  Natural  conditions  existing 
in  commercial  crop  production  areas  are  studied  and  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  specific 
crops  through  the  use  of  soil  amendments.  Land  use  in  the  great  soil  groups  is  con- 
sidered and  agronomic  practices  which  are  related  to  these  groups  are  studied.  Cer- 
tain economic  factors  are  considered  in  their  relationship  to  re-adjustment  of  cropping 
areas. 

3  class  hours.  -  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                     Mr.  Everson. 

57.  (I)  The  Bio-Physico-Chemical  Interrelations  of  the  Soil  and  Plant.  — 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inform  the  student  of 
relationships  existing  between  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  climatological  forces 
interacting  in  soil  formation.  Studies  are  made  of  soil  regions,  great  soil  groups,  and 
series.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  character  of  natural  plant  cover.  This  course 
is  equally  valuable  for  those  students  interested  in  soil  use  or  those  desirous  of  enter- 
ing civil  service  in  agronomy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Everson. 

77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement.  —  For  seniors.  Theory  and  practice  of  the  im- 
provement of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Everson. 

Prerequisite,  Agronomy  51. 

78.  (II)  Fertilizers.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  relate  soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of 
fertilizer  practices  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course 
consideration  is  given  to  the  history  of  agronomic  development,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  early  discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research.  Later  in  the  course, 
studies  are  made  of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant  growth.  The 
laboratory  work  illustrates  certain  phenomena  which  have  received  class  attention. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th. ;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                                             Mr.  Everson. 

82.  (I  and  II)  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy.  —  For  seniors  taking  major 
work  in  agronomy. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Eisenmenger. 

Agrostology. 

53.  (I)  Agrostology.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  to  give  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fine  turf  areas.  Grass 
seed  and  plant  identification,  ecology,  and  fundamental  principles  and  cultural  prac- 
tices. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
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56.  (II)  Agrostology.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Particularly  designed  for 
those  desiring  to  become  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course  superintendents.  Diagnosis 
and  treatment,  equipment,  and  managerial  problems  will  be  thoroughly  studied.  One 
problem  in  the  laboratory  and  scientific  articles  will  be  reviewed.  A  two-day  tour 
visiting  important  turf  areas  will  be  a  required  part  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
Prerequisite,  Agrostology  53  or  accepted  practical  experience. 

Animal  Husbandry. 

Professor   Rice*,   Assistant   Professor   Parsons,   Assistant   Professor  Foley. 
Assistant  Professor  Ensminger. 

The  courses  in  animal  husbandry  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  scientific,  practical,  and  commercial  phases  of  horse,  sheep,  swine, 
beef,  and  dairy  cattle  production.  The  choice  of  supporting  courses  is  governed  by  the 
student's  ultimate  objective.  Upon  completion  of  the  four  years  course,  three  general 
fields  are  open  to  the  graduate.  First,  the  practical  field  comprising  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  livestock  and  its  product  or  the  management  of  livestock  farms ;  second, 
the  professional  field  which  embraces  college,  secondary  school,  or  extension  teaching, 
or  federal,  state,  or  commercial  research;  and  third,  the  commercial  field  comprising 
all  phases  of  the  meat-packing,  milk-production,  wool  or  feed  industries,  including 
connections  with  the  large  companies,  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  local  plants. 

Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  Agriculture.  —  For  freshmen.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  both  in  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  The  social  inter-relationships  of  agriculture,  population  trends,  standards 
of  living,  rural  health,  recreation,  etc.  are  considered  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold  influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs, 
systems  of  taxation  and  the  functions  of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the 
school,  the  library,  on  the  development  of  cultural  intellectual  patterns  in  rural  living 
are  discussed. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8 :00-8 :50  Tu.  Th. ;  2 :50-4  :30  M.  F.                                                         Professor  Rice. 

26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Diairy  Cattle  Judging.  —  For  sophomores. 
This  course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty  breeds  of  domestic  livestock. 
The  origin,  history,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses  commercially  important  in  the  United  States  will  be  discussed. 
During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made  on  Saturdays  to  outstanding  herds  of  dairy 
cattle  in  New  England.  The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced  judging  will 
represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  in  September. 

2  class  hours ;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W. ;  8:00-12:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

51.  (I)  The  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.  —  For  juniors.  Designed  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  physical  and  chemical  processes  involved 
in  the  work  of  digestion ;  the  absorption  and  use  of  food ;  circulation ;  respiration ; 
excretion;  the  function  of  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins  in 
body  metabolism ;  and  the  functions  of  those  endocrine  glands  primarily  concerned 
with  nutrition.  In  light  of  these  basic  principles,  the  student  is  required  to  calculate 
balanced  rations  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  various  classes  of  livestock. 
2  class  hours ;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th. ;  1:55-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Ensminger. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing.  —  For  juniors.  The  lectures  will  dis- 
cuss the  development  of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection. 

*  On  leave. 
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the  principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  Laboratories 
include  the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine  into  proper  market  classes 
and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  provided  by  the 
college  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by-products  are 
manufactured  and  sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of  Boston  is  a 
requirement  of  this  course. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W. ;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                         Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

56.  (II)  Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production.  —  For  juniors.  Studies  in  the 
historical  and  economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of 
general  livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  New  England.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of  management,  methods  of 
marketing,  as  well  as  practice  in  judging  and  selection  and  in  fitting  and  showing. 
The  five  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Judging  Contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield  and  the 
International   Livestock   Exposition  in  Chicago  the  succeeding  fall. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
10 :00- 10:50  Tu.  Th. ;  1  :00-2  :40  F.,  8  :00-12 :00  S.        Assistant  Professor  Ensminger. 

73.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Studies  and  Judging.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate 
students  specializing  in  animal  husbandry  and  horticultural  manufactures.  This  course 
deals  with  the  basic  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  utilizing  meat  products.  The 
three  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  meat  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Meat  Judging  Contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  in 
November. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

2 :50-4 :30  Tu.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding.  —  For  seniors.  This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of 
modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic 
analyses,  selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful  and 
more  efficient  animal  types. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th. ;  2:50-4:30  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.                                    Professor  Rice. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production.  —  For  seniors.  This  is  an  intensive  course 
covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems  con- 
cerned in  successful  dairying. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-9  :50  Tu.  Th. ;  1 :00-2:40  W.  F.  Assistant  Professors  Foley  and  Parsons. 

81.  (I)     Animal  Husbandry  Seminar.  —  For  seniors. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rice. 

82.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors.  Students  will  prepare  and  deliver  short  talks 
on  suitable  animal  husbandry  or  general  agricultural  topics  at  each  class  meeting. 
In  addition  each  student  will  prepare  and  deliver  a  paper  in  the  Grinnell  Prize  Speak- 
ing Contest. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rice. 

90.  (II)  Genetics  and  Eugenics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course,  open 
to  students  other  than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  deals  with  the  general 
problems  concerned  in  human  reproduction  and  inheritance.  The  main  topics  studied 
will  consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis  of  inheritance,  and 
the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  characteristics.  Consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  such  questions  as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative  importance  of  genetic  and 
environmental  influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  determination  as  well  as  population 
trends,  differential  birth-rates,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11 :00-ll-SO  M.  W.  F.                                                                               Professor  Rice. 
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Dairy  Industry. 

Professor  Frandsen,  Assistant  Professor  Mack,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

The  courses  in  dairy  industry  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested 
in  the  scientific  study  of  handling  market  milk,  and  the  making  of  ice  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products ;  agricultural  college  teaching,  and  experiment  station 
work;  high  and  secondary  school  teaching;  extension  work;  research  and  investiga- 
tional work. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying.  —  For  sophomorse.  A  general  course,  introductory 
to  all  other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  one  course 
in  dairying  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  briefly:  a 
study  of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests  applied  thereto;  methods 
of  pasteurizing  and  handling  milk  and  cream ;  the  use  of  separators ;  elements  of  ice 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese  making. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Frandsen  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

50,  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  market  standards  and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  ice 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns  to  recognize  quality  in  dairy  products, 
to  detect  specific  defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention.  A  team 
is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  College  in  dairy  products  judging  contests 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  National  Dairy  Industries  Exposition. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
1 :00-2 :40  F.                                               Assistant  Professors  Mack  and  Lindquist. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  market  milk  industry :  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteuri- 
zation and  handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its 
relation  to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cultured 
milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants  are  visited,  the  cost 
of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 
75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  various  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied. 
Testing  and  control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determination,  casein,  salt,  and  acid  tests,  work 
with  the  Majonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical  tests  are  taken  up  in  the 
laboratory. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.                                               Assistant  Professor  Mack. 

77.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  first  half 
of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  con- 
densed and  powdered  milks.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are: 
separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening  of 
cream ;  preparation  of  starter  cultures ;  churning,  marketing,  and  scoring  of  butter ; 
creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  making  includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neuf- 
chatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered 
milk,  and  commercial  casein  is  also  covered. 

2  class  hours ;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11 :00-ll  :50  W.  F. ;  1 :00-3  :35  M.  F.        Assistant  Professors  Mack  and  Lindquist. 
Prerequisite,  Dairy  25. 

78.  (II)  Ice-Cream  Making.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  fac- 
tors as  composition,  quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing  on 
the  finished  product  are  considered.    Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual  forms,  and 
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all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  refrigeration  machinery, 
delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to  the  industry. 
2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11 :00-11 :50  W.  F.  1 :  ;00-3  :35  Tu. ;  1 :5S-4 :30  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Mack. 

79.     (I)     80.     (II)     Seminar.  —  For  students  specializing  in  dairy  industry. 

class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  M.  Professor  Frandsen. 

Poultry  Husbandry. 

Professor  Parkhurst,  Professor  Sanctuary,  Assistant  Professor  Banta,  Mr.  Vondell. 
The  department  aims  to  give  instruction  in  the  science,  art,  and  practices  of  poultry 
keeping  not  only  to  the  men  majoring  in  this  department,  but  also  to  students  major- 
ing in  other  departments  and  desiring  supporting  courses  in  poultry  husbandry.  Our 
major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation  of  commercial  poultry  farms 
and  marketing  projects  either  as  owners  or  managers;  for  graduate  work,  teaching, 
extension  and  investigational  work. 

1  Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  General  Poultry.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
A  general  course  giving  an  introduction  to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  breeding,  incubation,  and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and  rearing,  houses 
and  equipment,  management  practices,  marketing  poultry  products,  and  the  business 
of  poultry  keeping. 
^2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  "  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Parkhurst  and  The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Poultry  Nutrition.  —  For  juniors ;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  nutrition  will  be  made.  The  mechanics  of  digestion  and  the 
functions  and  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  will  be  considered.  Feeds  will  be  classi- 
fied, identified,  and  evaluated  and  rations  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
balanced  diet.  Methods  of  feeding  will  be  studied  and  the  management  of  a  group 
of  birds  on  the  floor  and  in  cages  will  be  required  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                 Professor  Parkhurst. 

52.  (II)  Incubation  and  Brooding.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This 
course  is  based  upon  the  actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each  year  a 
research  project  is  planned  and  data  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  various  incu- 
bator adjustments  upon  malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the  per- 
centage of  hatch.  Studies  and  determinations  of  temperature  gradients,  chick  behavior 
and  development  are  made  in  brooding  with  various  types  of  equipment.  Analysis 
is  made  of  common  and  unusual  field  problems. 

'  1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

I  Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)     Poultry  Judging.  —  For  juniors;   seniors   may  elect.    In  this  course 
I  the  fowl  is  considered  as  the  real  basis  of  the  industry.   A  study  is  made  of  the  origin 

and  evolution  of  our  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  and  their  present 
commercial  importance.    An  evaluation  is  made  of  certain   anatomical  and  physio- 
logical characters  used  in  production  judging.    Exhibition  judging  by  score  card  and 
I  comparison  receive  consideration.    One  or  more  commercial   plants,  an  egg  laying 
I  test,  and  a  poultry  show  may  be  visited.    Poultry  judging  teams  competing  in  the 
I  Annual  Eastern  Inter-collegiate  Contest  are  trained  in  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

[  Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

I  54.  (II)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation.  —  For  juniors ;  seniors  may  elect. 
I  In  this  course  are  considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the  proper  physical 
j  environment  necessary  for  growth,  health,  and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of 
I  ventilation  and  methods  of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by  models.    Hum- 
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idity,  temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at  the  poultry  plant  with  vary- 
ing adjustments  of  ventilation  devices.   A  study  is  made  of  modern  equipment.    Sani- 
tation from  the  standpoint  of  disease  prevention  practices  is  also  considered. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products.  —  For  seniors;  juniors 
may  elect.  A  study  of  the  marketing  requirements  for  eggs  and  poultry,  with  special 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  grading  laws  and  demands  in  the  Northeastern  area. 
The  course  covers  the  preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  meet  these  demands  through . 
an  understanding  of  the  nutritional,  genetic,  and  environmental  factors  affecting  the 
production  of  eggs  and  market  poultry.  The  course  also  covers  the  specialized  field 
of  egg  and  poultry  markets,  price  factors,  reports,  and  current  trends.  A  class  trip 
is  made  to  the  Springfield  markets. 

1  class  hour ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                                   Mr.  Vondell. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. —  For  seniors.  The  improvement  of  poultry  by  selec- 
tion is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  Flock  improvement, 
R.O.P.,  male  progeny  and  pedigree  systems  of  breeding  are  studied  critically.  Stu- 
dents participate  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders  of  the  college  flock,  which  includes 
among  other  factors  a  study  of  the  pedigrees  of  each  family,  determination  of  body 
and  egg  characters,  and  the  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                              "                                      Professor  Sanctuary. 

78.  (H)  Poultry  Farm  Organization.  —  For  seniors.  This  course  presupposes 
a  completion  of  previous  major  poultry  courses.  It  is  designed  to  focus  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  preceding  poultry  and  supporting  courses  to  the  most  effective  possible 
organization  of  an  actual  production  project.  This  is  achieved  by  a  sequence  of  prob- 
lems, each  necessitating  a  thorough  factual  knowledge  of  a  particular  industrial  phase ; 
while  the  integration  of  all,  operating  in  conjunction,  must  fulfill  the  minimum  stan- 
dards established  by  analyses  of  large  numbers  of  actual  cases.  A  required  trip, 
covering  three  or  more  days,  will  be  made  to  representative  commercial  areas  at  a 
cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars  per  student. 

1  class  hour ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Poultry  Problems.  —  For  seniors  only.  This  course  con- 
sists of  individual  problems  chosen  by  the  student  under  guidance  of  the  department. 
The  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  poultry  curri- 
culum. Such  projects  as  the  vitamin  requirements  of  laying  hens,  determination  of 
kind  and  amount  of  ventilation  to  maintain  dry  litter,  study  of  egg  quality  by  means 
of  albumen  tests,  etc.,  may  be  chosen  by  the  student.  Copy  of  project  outline,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with  the  Dean 
at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Two  hours  are  required  in  the  second  semester.  Two 
additional  hours  may  be  elected  in  the  first  or  second  semesters. 

Credit,  2  or  4. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Skinner. 

Home  Economics. 

Professor   Skinner,   Professor   Mitchell,   Associate   Professor  Knowlton, 
Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Assistant   Professor  Coolidge,   Mrs.   Cook. 

The  home  economics  courses  offered  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  those 
students  who  are  interested  in  education  for  homemaking  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  education  of  women;  (2)  those  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  voca- 
tional work  in  which  an  understanding  of  home  economics  is  fundamental;  (3)  those 
who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  home  economics  extension  service,  both  junior 
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and  adult;  (4)  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  graduate  school  leading  to  professional 
work.  Other  departments  offer  courses  planned  especially  for  students  in  home  econ- 
omics, as  follows :  Household  Equipment,  House  Planning  and  Construction  in  the 
Department  of  Engineering;  General  Design  in  the  Department  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing ;  Food  Preservation  in  the  Department  of  Horticultural  Manufactures ;  and  Ama- 
teur Floriculture  in  the  Department  of  Floriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

,\.     (I)     Introduction  to  Home  Economics.  —  For  freshmen.    A  study  of  women 

in  the  modern  world  and  the  share  which  women  have  had  in  social  progress,  in 

order  that  each  student  may  recognize  the  importance  of  her  relationships  to  her 

family  and  community  group. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Skinner. 
2.     (II)     Clothing   Selection.   —   For  freshmen.    A   study   of   the  principles   of 
clothing  selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose  satisfactorily  line,  color, 
and  texture.    Fundamentals  of  construction  for  cotton  and  linen. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 
26.     (II)     Textiles.  —  For  sophomores.    A  study  of  fibres,  yarns,  and  fabrics 
with  the  aim  of  developing  good  judgment  in  the  buying  and  using  of  clothing  and 
house  furnishing  materials. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Foods.  —  For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  A  study  of 
lundamental  principles  and  comparative  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis 
on  the  nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of  foods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Design.  —  For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  Ap- 
plications of  the  principles  of  design  are  worked  out  in  specific  problems,  using  various 
media.  Much  opportunity  is  allowed  for  individual  expression.  The  estimated  cost 
of  materials  used  is  five  dollars. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

51.  (I)  Foods.  —  For  juniors.  Meal-planning  and  serving  with  emphasis  on 
well-balanced  meals  as  to  nutritive  value,  and  economy  in  expenditure  of  money,  time, 
and  labor.    Further  study  of  food  principles. 

2  class  hours  •  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.  —  For  juniors.  Required  of  major  students. 
A  study  of  food  needs  of  the  body  under  varying  conditions  of  size,  activity,  age,  and 
health,  and  the  value  of  different  foods  in  contributing  to  these  needs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive  value  of  food  to  its  cost. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction.  —  For  juniors.  A  study  of 
art  principles  as  they  apply  to  clothing  design.  Principles  of  construction  are  given 
through  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  flat  pattern  work  in  the  making  of  gar- 
ments. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

62.  (II)     Home    Furnishing.    —    For    juniors.     A    study    of    the    fundamental 
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principles  which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  satisfying  home. 
Many  applications  of  these  principles  are  worked  out  in  practical  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Required 
of  major  students.  A  study  of  personal  and  family  standards  of  living  in  the  modem 
home,  the  economic  relations  of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
as  a  means  to  influence  the  home  situation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

77.  (I)  (II)  Home  Management  Practice.  —  For  seniors.  Required  of 
major  students.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  managing  a  home. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.  —  For  seniors,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  head  of  the  division.  A  study  of  educational  problems  as  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  course  gives 
credit  toward  state  certification.    A  few  required  trips,  estimated  cost  three  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton  and  The  Department. 
83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics.  —  For  seniors  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  head  of  the  division.  An  intensive  application  of  home  economics  to 
special  problems.  For  students  particularly  interested  in  the  teaching  of  home  econ- 
omics, there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  under 
supervision;  under  these  circumstances,  Home  Economics  81  is  prerequisite. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

86.  (II)  Child  Development.  —  For  seniors.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in  behavior 
problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  (I)  Advanced  Clothing  Problems.  —  For  seniors.  Costume  designing 
and  modeling  give  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.  Tailoring  is  em- 
phasized. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  2:50-4:30  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Therapy.  —  For  seniors.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
some  understanding  of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  of  the  nutrition 
principles  which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies.  Pathologic  con- 
ditions which  may  interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorption  and  metaboHsm  of  food- 
stuffs are  discussed.  Various  theories  of  dietary  treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
orders, obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  cardiovascular  diseases  and  food  allergy 
are  reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar  with  current 
medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  disease,  and  to  develop  a 
vocabulary  of  medical  terminology.  The  importance  of  openmindedness  regarding 
new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-11 :50  M.  W.  F.  .  Professor  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;  Chemistry  79. 

90.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Further  study  of 
current  scientific  literature  related  to  advanced  nutrition. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  (I)     92.     (II)     Institutional  Foods   and   Management.  —   For  qualified 
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seniors  interested  in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
organization,  personnel  management,  the  administration  of  the  food  department,  food 
costs,  operating  expenses,  and  the  special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Labora- 
tory work  will  be  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  enrol  for  the  work  of  both  semesters.  En- 
rolment is  limited.  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative  institutional  work 
;should  take  Economics  81. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 

DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Professor  Van  Meter. 

Floriculture. 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant   Professor  Hubbard,   Mr.   Ross. 

The  courses  are  intended  to  give  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  fields 
of  floriculture,  greenhouse  design,  construction,  heating  and  management,  methods 
of  culture  and  uses  of  florists'  crops  (under  glass  and  outdoors),  floral  decoration 
and  arrangement,  and  the  marketing  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  department  aims 
primarily  to  train  students  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  (1)  various  phases  of 
commercial  floriculture,  (2)  positions  in  nursery  establishments,  (3)  the  management 
of  conservatories,   (4)  private  estate  work,   (5)   positions  in  professional  work. 

Elective  Courses. 
26.  (II)  Garden  Materials.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and 
roses  that  are  valuable  for  use  in  floricultural  or  landscape  gardening  work.  Methods 
of  propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as  iden- 
tification of  materials. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  P.;  2:50-4:30  M.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This 
course  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  principles  involved 
in  the  management  of  greenhouses  and  greenhouse  crops;  history  and  development 
of  the  floricultural  industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting,  watering,  ven- 
tilation, control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant  propagation,  forcing  of 
plants.  At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required 
to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large  commercial  establishments  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F. ;  2:50-4:30  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement.  —  For  juniors ;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
the  principles  involving  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and  plants ;  funeral 
designs,  basket  and  vase  arrangements,  table  decorations,  home,  church,  and  other 
interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and  color  harmony  as  applied  to  such  work. 
This  course  is  limited  to  ten  students,  preference  being  given  to  students  specializing 
in  floriculture  and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8 :00-8 :50  Th. ;  1 :00-2  :40  M.  F.                                                         Professor  Thayer. 

54.(11)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may 
elect.  The  location,  types,  arrangement,  construction,  cost,  equipment,  heating,  and 
ventilation  of  greenhouse  structures ;  the  drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  specifications. 
Special  emphasis  laid  on  heating  problems. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F. ;  2:50-4:30  F.                                                          Professor  Thayer. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture.  —  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  major 
students  in  the  division  of  home  economics  and  for  other  women  students.    Three 
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phases  of  floriculture  will  be  considered :  ( 1 )  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers 
for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  elsewhere,    (2)    house  plants,  methods  of 
propagation,   (3)   garden  flowers  and  their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50   Tu.;    1:00-1:45   Th. ;    Sect.    1,   1:00-2:40  W.,    Sect.   II,    1:55-3:35   Th. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture.  —  For  seniors.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  commercial  cut-flower  crops  and  potted 
plants.  The  marketing  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  management  of  wholesale 
markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of  record  keeping,  cost  analysis,  inven- 
tory methods,  and  other  phases  of  this  important  part  of  the  floricultural  industry. 
Trips  may  be  taken  to  nearby  commercial  establishments. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9 :00-9 :50  Tu.  Th. ;  1 :00-2 :40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants.  (1940-41).  —  Alternates  with  Course  81  for 
students  specializing  in  floriculture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory  work;  methods  of  propagation;  identifica- 
tion of  materials. 

1  class  hour ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1 :00-l  :45  W. ;  1 :00-2 :40  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders.  —  Alternates  with  Course  79  for 
students  specializing  in  floriculture ;  given  annually  for  students  specializing  in  land- 
scape architecture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
26  with  emphasis  on  the  uses  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types  of  plantings 
and  the  planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th. ;  1:00-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

82.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors  specializing  in  floriculture.  Presentation  and 
■discussion  of  research  work  in  floriculture  and  other  related  fields. 

1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Professor  Holdsworth,   Professor  Trippensee,  Assistant  Professor  Rich,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the 
management,  regulation  and  improvement  of  woodlands  of  moderate  area.  They  are 
further  intended  to  develop  the  place  of  forest  cultivation  in  land  utilization  and  to 
be  explanatory  of  the  general  field  of  forestry  for  those  who  plan  to  become  students 
in  graduate  schools  of  forestry. 

The  courses  in  wildlife  management  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  basic  principles  of  wildlife  conservation.  Wildlife  is  a  natural  resource 
that  is  economically  conservable  and  is  subject  to  increase  and  regulation  through 
scientific  management  and  proper  land  use.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
have  acquired  a  suitable  background  of  the  sciences  basic  to  wildlife  management. 

55.  (I)  The  Management  of  "Woodlands.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Methods 
of  determining  the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock ;  volume  growth 
studies ;  regulation  and  the  principles  of  sustained  yield ;  the  elements  of  forest  work- 
ing plans.  This  course  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  forest 
practice  under  New  England  conditions.  Field  problems  in  forest  measurement  and 
management  are  carried  out  on  Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour ;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  of  Silviculture.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
nature  of  a  forest  and  factors  influencing  its  growth  and  development ;  forest  repro- 
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duction  through  silvicultural  practices ;  forest  cultivation  through  intermediate  cut- 
tings; supplementary  seeding  and  planting;  silvical  characteristics  of  important  native 
trees ;  forest  sanitation  and  protection.  Field  work  in  applied  forestry,  including  the 
marking  of  stands  for  silvicultural  treatment,  is  given  on  Mt.  Toby  demonstration 
forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

58.  (II)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
growth  and  development  of  forestry  from  an  historic  viewpoint ;  the  forest  as  a  natural 
resource  and  its  place  in  our  economic  life ;  our  past  and  present  forest  resources ; 
federal  and  state  forest  organization ;  private  forestry ;  the  development  of  a  national 
forest  policy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Holdsworth. 

65.  (I)  Principles  of  "Wildlife  Conservation.  —  For  juniors  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  Designed  as  an  orientation  course  for  any 
student  in  the  College  who  wishes  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  subject.  It  will  cover 
a  general  review  of  the  history  of  the  administration  of  wild  life  resources  as  well  as 
an  introduction  to  the  various  biological,  economic,  and  legal  problems  involved  in  the 
handling  of  wildlife. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Trippensee. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management.  —  For  juniors,  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  inter- 
ested in  the  profession  of  forestry  and  wildlife  management.  It  will  deal  with  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  forest  in  relation  to  its  life  requirements,  and  ecological  re- 
lationships. The  course  will  also  deal  with  problems  involved  in  the  production  and 
utilization  of  forest  animal  resources  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W.;   1:00-4:30  M.                                                   -    Professor  Trippensee. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  "Wildlife  Management.  —  For  sen- 
iors who  are  specializing  in  wildlife  management  and  who  have  the  necessary  back- 
ground and  desire  to  work  on  a  special  problem  relating  to  wildlife.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 

75.  (I)  Forest  Utilization.  —  For  seniors.  The  harvesting  of  standing  timber, 
its  conversion  into  logs  and  other  wanted  forms  of  forest  products,  its  extraction 
from  the  forest,  its  manufacture,  marketing,  and  distribution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
economic  factors  of  the  lumber  industry,  such  as  supply  and  demand,  cost  of  produc- 
tion, trends  in  use,  benefits  of  standardization,  and  the  activities  of  lumber  trade 
association.  The  course  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  forest  utilization 
problems  of  the  Northeastern  forest  region.  Individual  problems  are  assigned. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

Prerequisite,  Forestry  55  or  56  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

77.  (I)  Wood  Identification  and  Properties.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
identification,  largely  by  macroscopic  features,  of  domestic  woods  principally  used  in 
building  and  construction.  Discussion  of  properties  and  suitability  of  these  woods 
for  various  uses.    Keys  for  wood  identification  are  developed. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 
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Horticulture  Manufactures* 

Professor  Chenoweth,  Assistant  Professor  Clague,  Mr.   MacHnn. 

The  courses  in  horticultural  manufactures  (food  preservation)  have  been  planned 
to  give  the  student  (1)  training  in  food  preservation  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  general  education,  and  (2)  training  for  technical  virork  in  the  food  industries  includ- 
ing business,  research,  and  teaching. 

Students  who  desire  the  elementary  training  only  as  given  in  (1)  above  will  restrict 
their  work  to  the  first  year  courses  and  will  not  be  required  to  offer  prerequisites 
other  than  the  required  general  courses  in  the  sciences.  Students  who  desire  to  make 
horticultural  manufactures  their  major  specialized  subject  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  full  two  years'  work  as  outlined,  and  should  consult  with  the  department  as  to 
Required  courses  in  chemistry  and  bacteriology. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
This  course,  together  with  Course  52,  gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  science  and  practice  of  food  preservation.  Principles  and  theories  of  the 
various  methods  of  food  manufacture  are  the  basis  for  classroom  exercises.  The 
laboratory  work  during  the  first  semester  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the 
autumn  fruits  and  vegetables,  small  fruit  products,  freezing,  and  dehydration. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  Sect.  1,  1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Th.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  W.; 
8:00-9:50  S. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

52.  (II)  Mbcellaneous  Products.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  pro- 
ducts, maple  products,  citrus  products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the  can- 
ning of  meats,  poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51. 

61.  (I)  Commercial  Practices.  —  For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural 
manufactures.  A  survey  of  commercial  practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation 
of  food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  equipment,  factory  arrangement,  sani- 
tation, government  regulations,  and  the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment 
in  quantity  production. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52. 

62.  (II)  Food  Preservation  Problems.  —  For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horti- 
cultural manufactures.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  61.  The  class  exercises  will 
deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  commercial  methods 
of  manufacture,  packing  and  distribution  of  the  more  common  foods,  also  a  study  of 
the  more  important  contributions  of  research.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  form- 
ation of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data,  the  use  of  preservatives, 
the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices  as  applied  to  preservation 
of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats,  poultry,  and  spring  vegetables. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                      Assistant  Professor  Clague. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures,  61. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural 
manufactures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

75.  (I)  Food  Preservation.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  Horticultural  Manufactures  51,  52,  or  81.    This  is 
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a  general  course  in  food  preservation  and  intended  only  for  those  who  desire  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  because  of  its  cultural  or  practical  value. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

iHours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Maclinn. 

81.  (I)  Home  Food  Preservation.  —  For  junior  women;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  food  preservation  as  ap- 
plied to  the  home.  Laboratory  work  deals  with  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats  and  poultry;  the  manufacture  of  food  products  including  jams,  jellies,  con- 
serves, marmalades,  pickles,  fruit  butters,  etc.  The  emphasis  in  both  class  and  labora- 
tory is  placed  on  scientific,  economical  practices  for  home  food  preservation. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu. ;  2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Mr.  Maclinn. 

82.  (II)  Special  Products.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  materials 
offered  in  this  course  are  as  follows :  the  home  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves,  candied 
and  glaced  fruits,  fruit  pastes,  confections,  candies,  and  other  specialties.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy  making. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  M.  R;  Sect.  II,  2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
Laboratory  studies  on  the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for  adulteration, 
testing  accessory  products  for  quality,  and  determining  the  causes  of  spoilage  or 
deterioration  in  processed  food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and 
microscopical  methods  will  be  employed. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Professor   Otto,    Professor   Harrison,    Professor    Blundell,    Professor   Vinal, 
Assistant  Professor  Robertson,  Mr.  Tramposch,  Mr.  Martini. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  has  two  objectvies :  first,  the  contribution  to 
general  education ;  second,  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  professional  practice  of  land- 
scape architecture.  The  former  objective  seems  important  from  the  fact  that  landscape 
architecture  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  the  fine  arts.  In  the  professional  courses  students  are  prepared, 
as  well  as  time  permits,  to  begin  work  in  landscape  architecture  which  leads  through 
•  field  experience  or  post-graduate  study  to  permanent  establishment  in  that  profession. 

Drawing. 
Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Free-Hand  Drawing.  —  For  students  specializing  in  landscape  archi-. 
tecture ;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Lettering ;  cast  drawings ;  water  color  render- 
ing for  landscape  architectural  plans ;  pen-and-ink  drawing ;   elementary  design. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Martini. 

26.  (II)  Landscape  and  Architectural  Drafting.  —  For  students  specializing 
in  landscape  architecture;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Elements  of  drawing  for 
landscaped  rafting — symbols ;  geometric  shapes ;  drawing  of  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections ;  architectural  shades  and  shadows ;  perspective  drawing. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Martini. 
31.     (I)     Elementary  Design.  —  For  sophomore  women.    Elementary  principles 
of  design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior  decorations,  etc. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Martini. 
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Landscape  Architecture. 
Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Topography  and  Mapping.  —  For  juniors.  Reconnaissance,  location, 
topography,  and  mapping,  covering  the  special  data  needed  and  the  methods  used  in 
landscape  architecture.  Those  specializing  in  landscape  architecture  must  follow  this 
course  with  course  52. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26. 

52.  (II)  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture.  —  For  juniors.  Engineering 
details;  drive  design,  grade  design,  drainage,  play  areas,  etc.  Study  of  selected  de- 
signs, examination  of  completed  works,  and,  when  possible,  those  under  construction. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1 :00-2 :40  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 
Prerequisites,    Landscape   Architecture   51    and   either   Horticulture   51    or   advanced 

Mathematics. 
54.     (II)     Garden  Design.  —  For  juniors.    History  and  fundamental  principles 
of  design  with  application  to  simple  problems  in  design  of  gardens  and  small  home 
grounds. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Th.,  10:00-11:50  S.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51  and  concurrently  52. 

56.  '(II)  Summary  Course.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  technical  but  non- 
professional course  designed  to  give  a  condensed  statement  with  practical  field  and 
laboratory  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  landscape  architecture  along 
with  a  study  of  the  commoner  problems  as  met  by  professional  workers  in  allied  fields 
(foresters,  florists,  recreation  executives,  et  al.).  Subjects  treated  are  the  making 
and  reading  of  maps  and  plans  (as  required)  in  landscape  architecture;  simple  prob- 
lems in  grading ;  the  design  of  roads,  walks,  and  trails ;  elements  of  design —  home 
grounds,  school  grounds,  playgrounds,  campgrounds,  etc. ;  plant  materials ;  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  natural  landscape,  its  conservation,  restoration,  improvement,  and  utili- 
zation. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation.  —  For  seniors  and  graduates.  The  general  theory 
and  application  of  landscape  art,  including  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying 
all  the  fine  arts. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9 :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.  The  Department. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art.  —  For  seniors.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  applications 
of  modern  civic  art,  including  land  subdivision,  city  planning,  city  improvement,  and 
regional  planning. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-4:30  M.  F.,  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,   Landscape  Architecture  51,  52. 

78.  (II)  History  of  Art.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  appreciative  historical 
survey  of  art  through  the  ages.  In  this  course  artists  and  examples  of  their  works 
in  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  are  examined  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures 
and  a  comprehensive  notebook  compiled  by  the  student. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1941-42).  —  Alternates  with  Course 
83.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Detailed  instruction  in  staking  out  work;  methods  of 
construction  and  planting;  organization,  reporting,  accounting,  estimating,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 
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80.  (II)  Literature  of  Landscape  Architecture.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
The  literature  of  landscape  architecture,  gardening,  plants,  forestry,  and  nature  c.p- 
preciation. 

1  lecture  hour,  1  conference  period.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu. ;  8:00-8:50  or  9:00-9:50  Th.  Mr.  Martini. 

81.  (I)  Advanced  Design.  —  For  seniors.  A  series  of  problems  in  the  design 
of  small  properties,  estates,  and  parks. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

■1:00-2:40  Tu.,   1:55-3:35   Th.,   10:00-11:50  S.  Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  52,  and  54. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Design.  —  For  seniors.  A  summary  course  in  general 
design  with  special  emphasis  on  details. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.,  8:00-9:50  S.  Professor  Harrison. 

Prerequisite,  Landscape  Architecture  81. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  79.  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  The  history  of  architectural  development,  the  different  historic  types, 
with  special  reference  to  the  underlying  principles  of  construction  and  their  relation 
to  landscape  design.    Field  trips,  the  study  of  details,  preparation  of  plates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

84.  (II)  Sketching.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Drawing  and  sketching  in 
various  mediums  from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                                                                               Mr.  Martini. 

Horticulture. 
Elective  Courses. 
1.     (I)     Plant  Propagation.  —  For  freshmen.    This  course  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the  methods  and  principles  involved 
in  the  propagation  of  horticultural  plants. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Tramposch. 
26.     (II)     Plant  Materials.  —  For  sophomores.    Detailed  study  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees,  with  special  reference  to  the  form  and  character  of  mature  trees, 
means  of  identification,  natural  associations,  and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  trees  in 
landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

51.     (I)     Plant  Materials.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.    Detailed  study  of 
shrubs  and  woody  vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  emphasis  being  given 
to  their  adaptability  to  the  various  landscape  uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
Recreational  Planning,  51.  (I)  52.  (II)  62.  (II)  63.  (I)  59.  (I)  and  (II). 

Recreational  Planning. 
Elective  Courses. 
51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Natural  Science.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  students  specializing  in  recreational  planning.  A  course  based 
on  the  physical  geography,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  region  with  special  emphasis  on 
methods,  skills,  and  techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  recreation.  As  far  as  practical 
the  course  will  be  held  in  the  field. 

1  class  hour;2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Vinal. 
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62.  (II)  63.  (I)  Public  Relations  in  Recreation.  —  A  year  course  begin- 
ning in  the  second  semester  of  junior  year  and  continuing  through  the  first  semester 
of  senior  year.  Designed  for  students  specializing  in  recreational  planning;  others 
may  elect  only  by  special  arrangement  with  the  adviser  in  recreational  planning.  A 
course  in  public  contacts  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student  those  per- 
sons and  agencies  with  which  contact  should  be  made  if  one  is  to  succeed  in  recrea- 
tional work.  Surveys,  appraisals,  coordination,  national  and  regional  organizations, 
community  recreation  councils,  training  institutions,  community  planning,  and  per- 
sonnel problems  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered.  Projects  for  investigation 
will  be  assigned  to  each  student. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Vinal. 

89.  (I)  and  (II)  Dramatic  Production.  —  A  seminar  course,  open  only  to 
students  specializing  in  recreational  leadership  who  have  been  recommended  by  their 
special  adviser  and  who  are  also  taking  English  90,  57  or  55,  and  68. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rand. 

Olericulture. 

Professor  Snyder,   Assistant   Professor  Tuttle,   Mr.   Lachman. 

The  courses  in  olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and 
commercial  principles  related  to  the  culture  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  The  specific 
objects  of  the  courses  are  to  train  students  for  (1)  the  various  commercial  branches 
of  production  and  marketing,  and  (2)  the  professional  fields  of  research,  extension, 
and  teaching. 

Elective  Courses. 
25.     (I)     General   Olericulture.  —  For  sophomores;   juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.   A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  crops. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr.  Lachman. 

51.  (I)  Olericulture.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  critical  study  of 
the  water  and  nutrient  requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to  irrigation,  soils 
and  their  preparation,  manures,  fertilizers,  lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                      Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  certain 
environmental  factors  which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  applied  to  actual 
commercial  practices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

74'.  (II)  Marketing  Practices  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  vegetable 
produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  and  federal  and  state  inspection 
requirements.  The  department  of  agricultural  economics  will  present  material  cover- 
ing transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder  and  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture.  —  For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of  variety 
identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history,  variety  improvement  and  seed 
sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

76.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1940-41.).  —  For  jtmiors 
and  seniors.   A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including  cucumbers,  toma- 
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toes,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the  growing  of  seedling  plants  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture.  —  For  seniors.  A  study  of  the  problems 
in  the  commercial  production  of  vegetables :  general  culture,  fertilizers  and  manures, 
machinery,  labor,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips  to  important  markets 
'and  truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  cover  the  cost 
of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder, 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  re- 
lating to  vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Pomology. 

Professor  Van  Meter,  Professor  French,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

The  pomology  courses  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  com- 
mercial principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include;  (1)  prac- 
tical work  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  fruit  farm ;  (2)  teaching  in  college, 
high  school  or  secondary  schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  extension  work  in  county,  state, 
or  nation;  (4)  research  work  with  state  or  federal  connections;  and  (5)  commercial 
iwork  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as  machinery, 
(packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials.  Supporting  courses  in  science  are 
required.  Since  these  vary  with  the  objective  of  the  student,  that  objective  should  be 
determined  as  early  as  possible. 

Elective  Courses. 
26.     (II)     Small  Fruits.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.    A 
study  of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  blueberries, 
and  grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  planta- 
tion, soils,  fertilizers,  pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 
53.  (I)  General  Pomology.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
most  improved  practices  in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  including  such  questions 
'as  the  selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the 
structure  and  growth  of  fruit  plants ;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of 
fruits;  fertilizers,  pollination,  and  winter  injury. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th. ;  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  (II)  Spraying.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  It 
involves  a  study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting  machinery,  including  the  structure  and 
care  of  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  and  vehicles;  (b)  methods  in  the 
application  of  materials  used  in  orchards,  with  the  important  considerations  for  spray- 
ing each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest;  (c)  preparation  for  use  of  th-e 
common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8 :00-8 :50  Tu.,  1 :00-2 :40  Tu.,  1 :55-3  :3S  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  the  more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their 
relationships  and  nomenclature.    Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification^ 
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classification,  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  characters  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  the  fruit.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour ;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
9  :00-9  :50  Tu. ;  1 :00-2 :40  M.  W.  F.  Professor  French. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1939-40.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
critical  consideration  of  the  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  includ- 
ing a  discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  methods  of  refrigeration,  grading, 
and  packing.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American  and  foreign  centers 
of  fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here 
or  abroad.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-2:40  W.                                  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology.  —  For  seniors.  A  consideration  of 
the  scientific  principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  research  work 
in  the  field  of  pomology. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                  Professor  Van  Meter. 
Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  re- 
lating to  fruit  production. 

1  class  hour.                                                    -.  Credit,  1, 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Plant  Breeding. 
Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  inheritance  as  applied  to  plants,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  methods  used 
and  problems  involved  in  the  improvement  of  horticultural  crops. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                        Professor  French. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Breeding.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  advanced 
study  of  experimental  methods,  Mendelian  analysis,  fluctuating  variations,  mutations, 
>sterility,  disease  resistance,  etc.  Laboratory  work  in  the  experimental  breeding  of 
plants. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.,   1:00-1:45  Th.;   1:00-2:40  F.                              Professor  French. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  51. 

81.     (I)     82.     (II)     Special    Problems    in    Plant    Breeding.    —    For    seniors. 
Qualified  seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such 
original  investigations  as  time  and  available  material  will  permit. 
(Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  French. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  52. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

Professor  Gordon. 

Bacteriology  and  Physiology. 

Professor  Gage,   Professor  Bradley,  Assistant   Professor  Garvey,  Mr.  Blair. 

The  courses  in  bacteriology  and  physiology  have  been  planned  to  furnish:  (1) 
general  training  in  these  subjects  for  all  college  students,  (2)  training  for  those  in- 
interested  in  agriculture,  industries,  and  domestic  science,  (3)  training  for  prospective 
students  of  human  or  veterinary  medicine  and  public  health,  (4)  training  for  teachers 
and  laboratory  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 
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Bacteriology. 
Elective  Courses. 

31.  (I)  Introductory  and  General  Bacteriology.  —  For  sophomores  who  plan 
to  specialize  in  bacteriology  or  who  are  majoring  in  the  divisions  of  agriculture  or 
horticulture;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  make  micro-organisms  real 
and  significant.  The  laboratory  covers  the  use  and  proper  care  of  the  compound 
microscope,  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  methods  of  sterilizing  equipment,  the 
isolation  and  handling  of  pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  studies  on 
classification  and  cultural  and  biochemical  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic  and 
nonpathogenic  bacteria.  Individual  practice  in  the  isolation  and  identification  of  bac- 
terial forms  is  a  required  part  of  the  laboratory  assignment.  The  course  aims  to 
provide  a  basis  for  bacteriological  study  and  interpretation  and  to  furnish  svich  material 
as  will  be  valuable  in  understanding  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  public  health 
problems. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Sect.  I,  1:00-3:35  M.  F. ;  Sect.  II,  1:00-3:35  Tu.,  1:55-4:30  Th. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Bacteriology.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  31.  The  identification  and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by 
morphological,  cultural,  physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses 
give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of  existing 
bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isolation,  and  identi- 
fication. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-3  :35  Tu.,  1:55-4:30  Th. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31. 

61.  (I)  Bacteriology.  (Public  Health.)  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
Cohsiders  the  relation  of  the  human  body  to  its  environment  in  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  the  production  of  disease.  The  administration  and  organization  of  com- 
munity health,  the  prevention  or  control  of  animal  or  human  diseases  of  public  health 
significance  are  considered.  A  study  of  special  community  health  problems  and  the 
relationship  of  these  problems  to  social  welfare  is  discussed. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

62.  (II)  Bacteriology.  (Public  Health.)  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
Sanitation  and  its  relation  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  health.  The  micro- 
biological features  of  air,  water,  soil,  sewage,  and  refuse;  industrial  hygiene  and  the 
control  of  municipal  and  rural  sanitary  projects  are  considered. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Applied  Bateriology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
These  two  courses  covering  a  full  year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
working  knowledge  of  present-day  applied  bacteriology.  The  work  in  the  laboratory 
is  presented  in  three  distinct  sections:  (1)  soil,  (2)  food,  (3)  dairy.  In  soil,  such 
subjects  as  the  number  and  development  of  micro-organisms  in  different  soils,  factors 
influencing  their  growth  and  activity  and  changes  wrought  upon  matter  in  the  pro- 
duction of  soil  fertility,  ammonification,  nitrification,  etc.,  receive  attention.  In  food, 
a  study  of  preservation,  fermentation,  spoilage  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination 
are  considered.  In  dairy,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  modern  methods  for  examining 
the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products.  Groups  of  bacteria  normally  present, 
abnormal  and  normal  fermentations,  effect  of  temperature,  and  the  role  of  milk  in 
the  transmission  of  disease  are  some  of  the  subjects  receiving  special  consideration. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  Credit,  3. 

For  81,  1:00-3:35  VV.,  9:00-11:50  S.  For  82,  1:00-3:35  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 
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85.  (I)  Bacteriology.  (Serology.)  —  For  seniors.  This  course  aims  to  supple- 
ment Course  52  and  is  planned  to  complete  work  essential  for  the  advanced  study  in 
bacteriology  and  physiological  science.  This  course  includes  the  study,  preparation 
and  standardization  of  such  biological  products  as  antigens,  agglutinins,  precipitins, 
hemolysins,  and  complementfiation  bodies,  -  and  the  use  of  the  same  in  differential 
bacteriology  and  disease  diagnoses.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  isohemagglutinins 
and  their  relation  to  human  blood  groups.  Class  limited  to  ten  students. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-4 :30  M.  F.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

Physiology. 
32.  (II)  Physiology.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  This 
constitutes  the  introductory  work  in  physiology  and  is  so  planned  that  beginners  as 
well  as  those  who  plan  to  continue  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  theories  and 
practices  of  the  science.  Exercises  on  basic  biological  laws  are  considered,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  comprehension  of  modern  physiology.  The  study  and  use  of  instruments 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  presented.  Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve 
physiology,  circulation,  hemo-dynamics  and  alimentation  will  be  considered. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gage  and  Mr.  Blair. 

75.  (I)  Physiology.  —  For  seniors ;  juniors  may  elect.  A  continuation  of 
Course  32.  Physiology  of  nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange,  and 
basal  metabolism,  followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination.  Studies  on 
lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially  planned 
to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition,  bacteriology,  and  the 
biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

76.  (II)  Physiology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  75  and  is  planned  to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular 
physiology,  respiration,  circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses,  such  as  taste,  touch,  sight,  and  hearing. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
1 :00-2 :40  Tu.,  1 :5S-3  :35  Th.  Professor  Gage. 
Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77.  (I)  General  Physiology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  course 
is  planned  for  those  students  who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It 
will  be  of  service  to  all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and  labor- 
atory demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital  phen- 
omena which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclusively  with  the 
fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities  and  life  of  animals  and  human  beings. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.,  10:00-11:50  W.  Mr.  Blair. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26;  Chemistry  51  and  52. 

Botany. 

Professor  Osmun,  Professor  Torrey,  Associate  Professor  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  Davis, 

Dr.  Ewer. 

The  courses  in  botany  are  of  three  types:  (1)  those  which  present  the  principles 
of  plant  life  both  for  their  fundamental  importance  in  this  and  other  branches  and 
for  their  general  educational  value;  (2)  those  which  have  for  their  chief  aim  direct 
support  of  technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture;  (3)  those  providing 
broad,  intensive  training  leading  to  specialization  in  the  science.  Courses  in  the  last 
group  also  offer  helpful  training  for  students  specializing  in  other  sciences  and  in 
scientific  agriculture. 
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Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  and  (II).  Introductory  Botany.  —  For  freshmen.  The  course  sets 
[  forth  a  body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants  which 
is  not  only  a  foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  biological  science,  but  of 
intrinsic  value  to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germination,  ecological 
adaptations,  floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  history,  cytology,  wood-anatomy, 
plant  physiology  and  plant  reproduction,  receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment. 
The  lectures  attempt  to  interpret  the  facts  of  plant  structure  and  function  in  the 
light  of  the  major  biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Torrey  and  Dr.  Ewer. 

25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  Selected  forms  typifying  the  slime-molds,  bacteria,  algse,  fungi,  lichens,  liver- 
worts, mosses  and  fernworts.  The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose :  ( 1 )  it  is  intended 
for  students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  constitutes 
the  first  part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as  an  introduction  to  certain  advanced  courses 
for  which  it  is  prerequisite. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmun. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

26.  (II)  Economic  and  Taxonomic  Botany.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  local  flora  and  with 
the  source  of  such  plant  products  as  woods,  resins,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  textiles, 
cereals,  sugar  plants,  oils,  fruits,  spices,  beverages  and  medicinal  plants.  Laboratory 
work  will  include  the  study  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the 
collection  and  identification  of  local  plants ;  and  the  preparation  of  an  herbarium  of 
about  100  species.  Competition  for  the  Hills'  Herbarium  Prizes  will  be  open  to  mem- 
bers of  this  course.  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  a  twig  key,  herbarium  paper,  covers, 
and  labels  required.    Total  cost :  approximately  $8. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Ewer. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  25. 

51.  (I)  Diseases  of  Vegetables.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Study  of  the 
principal  diseases  of  vegetables  occurring  in  field  and  greenhouse,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  those  important  in  Massachusetts,  and  consideration  of  combative  measures. 
This  course  is  planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  students  interested  in  vegetable 
gardening,  but  those  intending  to  enter  any  branch  of  plant  industry  should  find  it 
of  interest.  Students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  plant  diseases  over 
a  wider  range  of  crops  may  do  so  by  taking,  in  addition  to  this,  any  or  all  of  Courses 
52,  53,  and  54. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th. ;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany,  1. 

52.  (II)  Diseases  of  Fruits.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  that  of 
Course  51,  but  intended  primarily  for  students  interested  in  pomology. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;    10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant   Professor   Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

53.  (I)  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to 
Course  51,  but  intended  primarily  for  students  interested  in  field  crops. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:45  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 
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54.      (II)     Diseases  of  Floricultural  Crops,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. 

—  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51,  but  intended  primarily  for  students 
interested  in  floriculture,  nursery  practice,  and  forestry. 

1  class  hour ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu. ;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

56.  (II)  Diseases  of  Crops.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  general 
course  in  which  representative  diseases  of  the  principal  crops  grow^n  in  Massachusetts 
are  studied.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  othervi^ise  similar  to  that  of  Course  51.  It  is 
intended  for  students  specializing  in  entomology  and  others  who  desire  a  brief,  gen- 
eral course  of  this  nature. 

1  class  hour ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  microscopic  mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving 
the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:40  Tu. ;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                                                Professor  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)     60.     (II)     Systematic  Botany  of  the  Higher  Plants   (1940-41).  — 

Alternate  with  Courses  61  and  62.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  All  intensive  study 
of  the  angiosperms.  Lectures  deal  with  the  interrelations  of  the  flowering  plants  and 
with  their  ecology,  geography,  and  economic  importance.  Laboratory  work  consists 
of  a  study  of  types  from  the  most  important  natural  plant  families.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  flora  of  Massachusetts.  The  department  herbarium  and  green- 
houses supply  material  of  important  tropical  forms  for  study. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F. ;   1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

61.     (I)     62.     (II)     The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants    (1939-40). 

—  Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  lectures  deal 
■'with  the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the  evolutionar}^  standpoint. 
Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the 
latter,  the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micro-preparations  and  lantern  slides. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10 :00-10  :S0  M.  F. ;  1 :00-2  :40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
Morphology  and  development  of  typical  species  representing  the  orders  and  families 
of  fungi ;  practice  in  identification,  collection,  and  preservation  of  fungi ;  systems  of 
classification ;  collateral  reading. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W. ;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Plant  Pathology.  —  For  seniors.  Comprehensive  study  of 
diseases  of  plants ;  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  technique,  including  culture 
work  and  artificial  inoculation  of  hosts ;  miscellaneous  diagnosis ;  study  of  literature 
and  representative  life  histories  of  pathogens. 

1  class  hour ;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8 :00-8 :50  Th.    6  hours  by  arrangement  Professors   Osmun  and  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25 ;  Botany  63  and  64  recommended. 

77.  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
Study  of  the  factors  and  conditions  of  (a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up 
of  water  and  mineral  substances,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the 
release  of  energy  due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (b)  plant  growth,  including 
the  influence  of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  development  of  repro- 
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ductive  and  vegetative  organs ;  (c)  plant  movements,  including  those  due  to  the  tak- 
ing up  of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile  and  fixed  forms  in  response  to  external 
stimuli.  Weekly  conferences  are  held,  at  which  students  report  on  assignments  to 
original  sources  in  the  literature. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.   Th. ;    1:00-2:40  M.   F.  Associate   Professor   Clark. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  25 ;  Chemistry  31  or  51. 

80.  (II)  Plant  Physiology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  briefer 
course  than  Courses  77  and  78,  designed  especially  for  students  in  horticulture,  agron- 
omy, and  floriculture,  and  aiming  to  give  the  underlying  principles  of  plant  physiology 
which  will  supply  the  scientific  basis  for  the  manifold  practices  in  the  various  fields 
of  plant  culture. 

2 'class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  to  be  announced. 

Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology.  —  For  seniors.  Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their 
environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given 
increasing  insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence  growth 
and  development  in  the  field  and  the  adaptability  of  plants  to  changes  in  their  normal 
environment.  The  various  types  of  plant  formations  and  successions  are  studied,  as 
well  as  the  mutual  and  antagonistic  relations  of  certain  plants. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  W.,  8:00-9:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

84.     (II)     The  Ferns.  (1940-41).  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.    Intensive 
study  of  the  morphology,  life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  fern  flora  of  New  England.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:45  Th.;   1:00-2:40  Tu.  Professor  Osmun. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 


Chemistry. 

Professor  Ritchie,   Professor  Chamberlain,   Professor  Peters,  Associate  Professor  Serex, 
Assistant    Professor   Fessenden,    Dr.    Parrott. 

In  the  courses  in  chemistry,  emphasis  is  laid  both  on  educational  and  vocational 
value.  The  courses  in  the  freshman  year  deal  with  fundamental  principles  and  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  re- 
lation of  chemistry  to  the  other  sciences  and  to  agriculture  and  industry.  The  more 
advanced  courses,  including  quantitative  analysis,  organic,  physiological,  and  physical 
chemistry,  are  for  those  who  intend  to  take  up  graduate  study,  to  become  teachers 
and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences,  or  who  desire  to  follow  chemistry  as  a  vocation. 
Those  completing  the  undergraduate  courses  are  fitted  for  positions  in  the  agricultural 
industries — fertilizer,  feed,  and  insectide  manufacture — as  well  as  in  other  lines  of 
industry,  and  in  the  state  experiment  stations,  federal  departments,  commercial  lab- 
oratories, and  in  high  school  teaching.  Postgraduate  students  are  prepared  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers  in  colleges,  and  for  more  advanced  positions  in  industry  and  in  the 
experiment  stations. 

Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry.  —  For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental chemical  laws  and  theories.  A  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  material 
will  be  included  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  periodic  system,  atomic  struc- 
ture, and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  sound  scientific  training  through  a  course  in  chemistry.    Students  who 
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have  had  no  previous  work  in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  laboratory  and 
recitation  sections  so  that  they  may  have  special  attention. 

1  class  hour,  1  recitation  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.  or  R;   11:00-11:50  M.  or  1:00-1:45  M.  or  W.  or  F. ;   10:00-11:50 
M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-3:35  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

25.  (I)  Qualitative  Analysis.  —  For  sophomores.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The  labora- 
tory work  deals  with  the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the  systematic 
separation  and  identification  of  the  common  cations.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing  in  chemistry,  but  also  of  those 
students  specializing  in  other  subjects  where  inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Th. ;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1  ;55- 
3  :35  Th.  Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

26.  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis.  —  For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry 
25,  but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  properties,  reactions,  and  the  identification  of  the 
anions.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  identification 
of  substances  unknown  to  the  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50   Th.;   8:00-9:50   M.    F.   or   2:50-4:30  M.    F.   or   1:00-2:40   Tu.,    1:55- 
3 :35  Th.                                                       -  Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  sen- 
iors may  elect.  This  is  a  short  course  in  organic  chemistry  primarily  for  home  econ- 
omics and  agricultural  majors,  and  for  such  general  science  majors  as  are  not  pre- 
medical.  The  course  covers  the  first  part  of  the  subject-matter  given  in  Chemistry 
51  and  52,  but  in  a  less  comprehensive  manner,  and  deals  primarily  with  that  part 
of  organic  chemistry  having  to  do  with  food  and  nutrition  and  agricultural  products. 
Students  taking  this  course  may  elect  subsequently  only  Chemistry  79  and  88. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9 :00-9  :50  Tu.  Th. ;   1 :55-3  :35  Th.                                       Professor  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  systematic  study  of  the  more  important  compounds  in  the  entire  field  of  organic 
chemistry.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  those  compounds  which  are  found  in  agri- 
cultural products  or  are  manufactured  from  them.  These  include  alcohols,  acids, 
esters,  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  proteins.  In  the  second  semester  compounds  in  the 
benzene  series  are  considered.  The  work  forms  a  foundation  for  courses  in  physi- 
ological chemistry  and  agricultural  analysis,  and  is  especially  planned  for  those 
jspecializing  in  chemistry  or  the  other  sciences. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
9 :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F. ;  Sect.  I,  1 :00-3  :3S  M. ;  Sect.  II,  1 :00-3  :35  W. 

Professor  Chamberlain, 
Prerequisite   Chemistry  25.    Chemistry  26  is  prerequisite  for  those   specializing  in 
chemistry. 

61.(1)  62.  (II)  Quantitative  Analysis.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  gravimetric  determinaliuii  :  i  chlorine,  sulfur  and  iron;  volumetric  analysis  with 
acids  and  bases ;  indicators,  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  pH ;  analysis  of  lime- 
stone ;  the  use  of  potassium  dichromate,  permanganate  and  iodide  as  reagents ;  chemical 
calculations  and  problems  ;  water  analysis. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
Sect.  I,  1 :00-4 :30  M.  F. ;  Sect.  II,  1 :40-4 :30  Tu.  Th.                  Professor  Peters. 
Prerequisite,   Chemistry  25.    Chemistry  26  is   prerequisite  for  those   specializing  m 

chemistry. 

75.     (I)     76.     (II)     Physical  Chemistry.  —  For  seniors.    A  study  of  the  funda- 
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mental  theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  laboratory  work  which 
:  includes  the  important  methods  of  physicochemical  measurements. 

2  class  hours ;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  R;  Sect.  I,  1:00-3:35  M.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-3:35  W. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61. 

79.  (I)  Physiological  Chemistry.  —  For  seniors.  Supplementary  to  Courses 
51  and  52.  For  those  who  expect  to  take  up  scientific  work  in  microbiology,  botany, 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  and  who  have  had  Courses  51  and  52,  it  gives 
acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  the  physiological  processes  in  plants  and  animals, 
by  means  of  which  some  of  the  important  organic  compounds  studied  in  Courses  51 
and  52  are  built  up  in  the  living  organism  or  are  used  as  food  by  it.  In  the  lectures, 
the  study  of  food  and  nutrition  as  related  to  both  human  and  domestic  animals  is  the 
principal  subject.  In  the  laboratory,  experimental  studies  are  made  of  both  animal 
and  plant  materials  and  processes. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S. ;  9:00-11:50  Tu.                                                      Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

86.  (II)  Review  of  General  Chemistry.  —  For  seniors.  Primarily  for  students 
specializing  in  chemistry;  others  may  elect  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  knowl- 
edge of  physical  chemistry  is  desirable.  The  review  of  general  chemistry  is  largely 
theoretical  and  is  given  by  student  lectures  on  such  topics  as  valence,  Werner's  co- 
ordination theory,  crystal  structure,  and  atomic  structure. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chem,istry.  —  For  seniors.  An  historical  and  biographical 
study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of  the  course  is :  ( 1 )  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new  theories  and  laws ;  and  (2)  to  arouse  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 
research,  through  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great 
chemists  who  have  been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.  Professor  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research.  —  For  seniors  specializing  in  chemistry,  who 
are  not  candidates  for  Honors.  Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  department. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  research.  To  each  student  is  assigned  some  special  subject  or  problem 
in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  chemistry,  viz.,  analytical,  biochemical,  inorganic, 
organic,  physical. 

10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department, 

Entomology  and  Zoology. 

Professor   Alexander,    Professor   Crampton,    Assistant    Professor   Sweetman, 
Assistant  Professor  MacCoy,  Assistant  Professor  Woodside,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Traver. 

Entomology. 

Courses  in  entomology  serve  two  purposes :  ( 1 )  The  introductory  courses  give 
students  a  general  knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man,  his 
crops,  his  domestic  animals,  and  his  health.  (2)  More  advanced  courses  are  intended 
to  train  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  entomology  to  become  United  States,  State, 
or  experiment  station  entomologists,  teachers,  foresters,  tree  wardens,  entomologists, 
or  to  occupy  other  positions  where  an  expert  knowledge  of  insects  is  called  for. 

The  beekeeping  courses  are  offered  with  the  following  aims:  (1)  To  meet  the 
increase  in  vocational  opportunities  for  the  production  of  bees  or  honey  as  a  business. 
(2)  To  study  the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and  truck-crop  industries  and  the  part 
'that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of  flowers.  (3)  To  acquaint  the  student  with  a 
recreational  field  which  can  be  made  profitable. 
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Elective  Courses. 
26.  (II)  General  and  Field  Entomology.  —  Primarily  for  sophomores  intend- 
ing to  major  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences;  other  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.  For  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  insects  but  cannot  give  more 
than  one  semester  to  the  subject;  also  an  introduction  to  the  later  courses  for  those 
who  intend  to  follow  entomology  further.  Two  lectures  throughout  the  semester  are 
devoted  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  entomology ;  structure  and  metam^or- 
phosis ;  the  more  important  methods  and  materials  for  control  of  injurious  species; 
a  survey  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  insects  with  particular  attention  to 
the  fauna  of  New  England.  A  laboratory  period  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation 
and  formation  of  a  collection  of  insects.  Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be 
done  indoors  and  will  consist  of  lectures  and  practical  work  preparatory  to  the  field 
work  after  that  date.    Collections  made  by  the  students  are  studied  in  later  courses. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  F. ;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W.                                      Professor  Ai^exander. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors  not  specializing 
in  entomology.  The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  chiefly  individual.  Students 
specializing  in  subjects  other  than  entomology,  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  insects  connected  with  their  major  lines  of  work,  can  obtain  it  through  this 
course.  Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  identification,  life-history  studies  and 
control  measures  of  important  insect  pests.  Work  of  this  nature  is  available  on  pests 
of  field  crops,  market-garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  forest 
trees,  household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M. ;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  labora- 
tory work  is  chiefly  individual.  Studies  on  the  more  important  insect  pests,  their 
life-histories,  damage,  identification,  and  methods  of  control.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  entomological  literature,  methods  of  preparing  scientific  papers, 
and  the  general  principles  of  insect  control. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10 :00-10 :50  W. ;  2 :50-4 :30  M.  F.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects.  —  Primarily  for  juniors  special- 
izing in  entomology.  Laboratory  work  on  the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of 
insects.  In  Course  56,  the  immature  stages  of  insects,  with  particular  stress  on  their 
structure  and  recognition. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.   S.                                      Professors  Alexander  and  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26,  Entomology  57,  previously  or  concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology.  —  Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in  entom- 
ology, and  for  a  limited  number  of  others  having  the  prerequisite.  The  lectures  treat 
of  the  internal  and  external  anatomiy  of  insects,  particular  stress  being  placed  on 
those  structures  needed  in  classification,  for  use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important  groups  is 
studied,  with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  determination  of  insects. 
1  class  hour ;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

10:00-10:50  F.;   1:00-2:40  M.  Tu.  F.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insects.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  lecture  work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  insects  which 
attack  shade  trees,  forests,  and  forest  products.  The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  more  important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and  specific 
control  measures.  One  afternoon  for  a  field  excursion  is  required. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W. ;    1:00-2:40  M.   F.  Professor  Alexander. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 
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74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology.  —  For  juniors.  Diseases  of  man  and  animals 
that  are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods. 

1  class  hour ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  R;   1:00-2:40  W.                                                         Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  for  students 
specializing  in  entomology,  zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course  deals  with  the 
relation  of  animals  to  their  environment,  covering  the  physical  factors  as  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  etc.,  and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors,  predators,  etc. 
Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  communities  are  studied.  The  student  is  shown  not  only 
that  animals  do  things,  but  why  they  make  definite  responses  to  the  environmental 
factors.  Actual  measurement  of  the  environmental  factors  and  responses  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  field  and  laboratory  are  included. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F. ;  2:50-4:30  M.                                  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control.  —  For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  The  scien- 
tific basis  of  insect  control  is  considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological, 
mechanical,  and  legislative  approaches.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition, 
manufacture,  preparation,  and  reactions  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant  hosts, 
micro-organisms  and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might  be  used  in  the 
control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  55,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology.  —  For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may 
elect.  A  detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions 
such  as  nutrition,  respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  be- 
havior. A  portion  of  the  laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual  prob- 
lems dealing  with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted  on  a  research 
basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  W. ;  1:00-2:40  W. ;  2:50-4:30  F.          Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  53,  55,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology.  —  For  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  Problem  work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control  and 
insectary  practice,  insecticides,  morphology,  and  classification.  Intended  primarily  to 
introduce  qualified  students  to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology.  Ex- 
cess departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election. 

Credit,  1,  2  or  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Prerequisites,   Entomology  26,   53,   55,   57,   and   should  be   preceded   or   accompanied 
by  any  other  courses  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution.  —  For  seniors,  juniors  may  elect.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  universal  scope  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course  includes  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of  matter  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
physical  and  chemical  research ;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  earth ;  the  changes  in  the  earth,  preparatory  to  the  production  of 
life ;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of  life ;  the  probable  steps  in  the  formation  of 
living  matter,  and  the  theories  concerning  it ;  the  evolution  of  living  things ;  the 
developmental  history  of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  mankind ;  the  evolution  of  human 
intelligence,  languages,  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  and  man's  probable  future  in  the 
light  of  his  past  development.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the  factors  of  evolu- 
tion, the  basic  principles  of  heredity,  variation,  and  similar  topics,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  application  to  human  welfare. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.                                                                             Professor  Crampton. 
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Apiculture. 
Elective  Courses. 
66.  (II)  Introductory  Beekeeping.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  laboratory- 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  tlie  methods  of  assembling 
this  material ;  a  study  of  pollen  and  honey  plants ;  spring  management.  The  lectures 
are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field  of  beekeeping,  con- 
sidering such  subjects  as  history;  statistics  of  beekeeping  in  America;  the  races  of 
bees ;   methods   of  management ;   bee-diseases ;   pollination ;   queen-rearing. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Shaw. 
85.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping.- —  For  seniors.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
of  fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  preparation  of  colonies  for  wintering 
bee-diseases,  and  some  simple  types  of  biometrical  problems.  The  lectures  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  honey  and  wax; 
chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey;  bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 

Zoology. 
The  offerings  in  zoology  comprise:  (1)  an  elementary  course  which  constitutes 
one  half  of  the  freshman  biology  course  and  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  division 
of  physical  and  biological  sciences,  including  all  prospective  majors  in  either  zoology 
or  entomology;  (2)  an  elective  sophomore  course,  required  of  all  students  specializing 
in  zoology  and  strongly  recommended  for  those  intending  to  follow  entomology  as  a 
profession;  and  (3)  several  courses  of  a  more  advanced  nature  intended  for  students 
who  are  preparing  for  medicine  or  who  wish  to  specialize  in  biology  or  zoology. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I) and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology.  —  (Constitutes  one  semester  of  the 
freshman  course  in  biology).  For  freshmen;  sophomores  may  elect.  This  course  or 
its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  zoology.  It  provides  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  principles  of  biologj'-,  with  special  reference  to  the  zoological  aspects. 
The  structure  and  activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate  animal,  the  frog,  are  con- 
sidered in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized  in  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Brief  introductions  are  given  to  the  principles 
of  classification,  nutrition,  structure  and  functions  of  protoplasm,  genetics,  heredity 
development,  and  evolution. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  F.;  2:50- 
4:30  W.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside  and  Dr.  Traver. 

25.  (I)  General  Zoology.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
A  consideration  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  their  phylogeny,  dis- 
tribution, abundance,  ecology,  life  histories,  and  morphology  of  typical  species.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  those  animals  of  importance  to  man,  including 
the  parasites  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  food  animals,  and  those  otherwise  of 
commercial  importance  (exclusive  of  insects  which  are  considered  in  a  separate 
course.  Entomology  26).  The  course  is  designed  to  afford  students  an  opportunity 
to  apply  biological  principles  learned  in  earlier  courses  and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  zoology  of  one's  surroundings. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F. ;   1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

50.  (II)  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique.  —  For  juniors; 
seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  The  course  comprises  (1)  an  elementary 
study  of  animal  tissues,    (2)   a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved 
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in  microtechnique,  (3)  a  series  of  practical  exercises  in  preparing  animal  tissues  for 
microscopic  examination.  Registration  limited  to  12  students  per  section;  consult 
instructor  for  section  assignment. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  M.  F. ;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  Tu. ;  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Dr.  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology.  —  For  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students.  A  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  morphology  of  the 
principal  organ  systems  of  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  chordate  animals. 
The  course  is  arranged  to  run  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  of  students  special- 
izing in  zoology,  and  recommended  for  premedical  students,  students  of  historical 
geology,  and  wildlife  management. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th. ;  Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  M.  F. ;  Sect.  II,  1:55-3:35  Th. ;  10:00-11:50  S. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

69.  (I)  70.  (II)  Comparative  Invertebrate  Zoology. —  For  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students.  These  courses  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  inverte- 
brate zoology.  Marine,  fresh  water,  terrestrial  and  parasitic  forms  are  included. 
Fossil  types  are  briefly  considered.  The  work  is  planned  to  run  through  the  year, 
but  students  who  have  had  Zoology  25  may  elect  either  Course  69  or  70  and  the  work 
will  be  adapted  to  their  needs.  For  students  who  have  not  had  Zoology  25  and  who 
are  specializing  in  zoology  both  Courses  69  and  70  are  required. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  69,  10:00-10:50  F. ;  10:00-11:50  M.  W.    For  70,  9:00-9:50  S. ;  2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Dr.  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Vertebrate  Embryology.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate 
students;  juniors  may  elect  with  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  vertebrate 
embryology  generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy.  A 
thorough  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  representative  animals,  special  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  amphibian,  the  bird,  and  the  mammal.  General  embryo- 
logical  principles  are  stressed  throughout,  and  appropriate  introductions  are  given 
to  the  endocrines  of  reproduction  and  to  experimental  embryology.  The  work  is 
arranged  to  run  through  the  year.  Students  may  elect  Course  75  without  continuing 
Course  76,  but  may  not  elect  Course  76  without  having  had  Course  75  or  its  equivalent. 
1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th. ;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

80.  (II)  Ornithology  (1940-41).  —  Alternates  with  Course  82.  For  juniors 
and  seniors ;  others  may  elect.  The  birds  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  including 
a  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  the  more  common 
forms.  Field  trips  and  museum-laboratory  work  are  required.  The  course  is  required 
of  students  in  wildlife  management  and  recreational  planning. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1   or  its  equivalent. 

82.  (II)  Vertebrate  Zoology  (1939-40).  —  Alternates  with  Course  80.  For 
juniors  and  seniors;  others  may  elect.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  vertebrate  fauna  of  New  England,  including  studies  on  identification,  ecology,  life 
history  and  distribution.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlife  management 
and  is  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  zoology  and  recreational  planning. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 
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85.  (I)  Qasses  of  Arthropods  Other  than  Insects.  —  For  seniors;  juniors 
may  elect.  Arthropods  are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:40  Tu.,   1:55-3:35   Th.                      Professor   Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

86.  (II)  Fisheries  Management.  —  For  seniors.  A  course  for  those  students 
intending  to  pursue  wildlife  conservation  as  a  profession,  and  of  primary  importance 
to  those  specializing  in  wildlife  management.  The  life  histories  of  game  and  forage 
species,  and  the  ecology  of  ponds  and  streams  will  be  reviewed.  Principles  of  fish 
culture  and  the  management  of  public  waters  for  fishing  purposes  will  be  emphasized. 
Students  should  have  a  background  of  zoology,  vertebrate  zoology,  ecology  (En- 
tomology 79),  and  wildlife  conservation.    Registration  limited  to  five. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
91.     (I)     92.     (II)     Special  Problems  in  Zoology.  —  For  seniors  and  gradu- 
ate students.     Qualified  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental 
requirements  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  zoology  may  arrange  for  work  on  a 
special  problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent.  The  Department. 

Geology  and  Minerology. 

Professor  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor 


The  departmental  offerings  provide:  (1)  Opportunity  for  the  general  student  to 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  phases  of  earth  science;  (2)  a  program 
of  moderate  specialization  in  the  field  of  geology  by  those  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested. In  the  junior-senior  courses  an  additional  period  per  week  may  be  required 
without  credit  of  those  who  are  specializing  in  geology. 

Elective  Courses. 

27.  (I)  The  Story  of  the  Earth.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.    An  introductory  course  in  general  geology.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

28.  (II)  Physiography.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
A  brief  treatment  of  the  major  physiographic  divisions  of  North  America.  An  ele- 
mentary study  in  the  recognition  of  various  types  of  land  forms  and  of  the  geologic 
agents  which  are  active  in  producing  them.     Field  trips   by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect. 
An  introductory  course  in  descriptive  mineralogy  with  practice  in  mineral  determina- 
tion, including  use  of  blowpipe  methods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

52.  (II)  Petrology.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect. 
A  study  of  different  types  of  igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks  with  con- 
sideration of  their  modes  of  occurrence,  structural  features  and  petrographic  distinc- 
tions.   Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

61.  (I)  Historical  Geology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may 
elect.    A  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  physical  history  of  North  America 
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and  a  consideration  of  the  criteria  used  for  the  determination  of  geologic  history. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

62.  (II)  Historical  Geology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students 
may  elect.  A  summary  of  the  record  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  past.  Geology 
61  is  a  desirable  preparatory  course  for  Geology  62. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students, 
primarily  those  specializing  in  geology.  The  nature  of  the  work  depends  on  the 
student's  interest  and  preparation. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gordon. 

Mathematics. 

Professor  Machmer,  Associate  Professor  Moore,  Assistant  Professor  Miller,  ' 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle,  Assistant  Professor  Andersen,  Mr.   Swenson. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  required.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  the  necessary 
drill  and  groundwork  needed  for  many  of  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  other 
departments.  Thoroughness  and  accuracy  are  insisted  upon.  The  advanced  work  in 
mathematics  is  taught  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  many  of  its  applications  to 
other  subjects  are  given. 

Required  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  —  For  freshmen.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
quadratic  equation,  simultaneous  quadratics,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determi- 
nants, complex  numbers,  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  exponential  equations, 
logarithms ;  generalized  binominal  theorem,  permutations  and  combinations,  proba- 
bility ;  trigonometric  functions  and  elementary  relationships  and  the  solution  of  right 
triangles. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Moore,  Miller,  Boutelle,  Andersen,  and  Mr.  Swenson. 

2.  (II)  Trigonometry  and  Analytics.  —  The  development  of  trigonometric 
formulas,  transformations,  trigonometric  equations,  the  law  of  sines,  the  law  of  cosines, 
practical  applications  in  solving  oblique  triangles.  Representation  of  loci  by  graphs 
and  equations  in  Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates ;  analysis  of  equations  to  discover 
properties  of  curves ;  a  detailed  study  of  the  conic  sections — the  straight  line,  circle, 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Moore,  Miller,  Boutelle,  Andersen,  and  Mr.  Swenson. 

Elective  Courses. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus.  —  For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may 
elect.  The  basic  ideas  and  methods  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  course  aims  to 
give  the  student  a  realization  of  the  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of  analysis. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Moore,  Assistant  Professors  Miller,  Boutelle, 

Andersen,  and  Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  continuation 
of  Mathematics  29  into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special  emphasis  on 
applications  to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  29. 
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55.  (I)  Mathematics  of  Finance.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
mathematical  principles  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valu- 
ation of  bonds,  insurance.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computation 
in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1. 

60.      (II)     Spherical    Trigonometry    and    Solid    Analytic    Geometry.    —    For 
juniors  and  seniors.    The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial 
and  celestial  problems.    This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the 
analytic  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  space. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  fundamental  mathe- 
matical principles  of  statistical  analysis.  A  discussion  of  averages,  measures  of  dis- 
persion, frequency  and  probability,  functions,  correlation,  random  sampling.  This 
course  in  conjunction  with  Agricultural  Economics  79  should  provide  the  student 
with  a  good  understanding  of  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  results. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

65.  (I)  Theory  of  Equations  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  in- 
troduction to  advanced  algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of 
solving  algebraic  and  transcendental  equations ;  ruler  and  compass  constructions ; 
systems  of  equations ;  determinants ;  and  matrices ;  symmetric  functions ;  resultants ; 
discriminants ;  invariants ;  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9 :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geom- 
etry of  points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coord- 
inates ;  infinite  elements ;  harmonic  division ;  groups  of  transformations  and  their 
invariants ;  and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries,  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  and  2. 

71.     (I)     Vector  Analysis   (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    The  algebra 
and  calculus  of  vectors.    Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 


Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.     (II)     History  of  Mathematics   (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    A 
study  of  the  great  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.    Desirable 
for  students  planning  to  teach  mathematics.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  ,  Credit,  3. 


Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.  —  For  seniors; 
juniors  may  elect.  A  course  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than 
those  encountered  in  Mathematics  29  and  30,  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions, 
envelopes,  partial  differentiation  and  multiple  integrals.    This  work  is  followed  by  a 
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study  of  differential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates  the  field  of  applied  mathe- 
matics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.         Associate  Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 
Elective  Course. 
58.  (II)  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  Meteorology.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  brief  non-mathematical  descriptive  course  which  presents  a  general  survey  of  the 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  The  chief  objective 
is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  the  order  that  is  revealed  in  the  sky. 
The  course  deals  with  a  consideration  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  astronomical 
phenomena  are  observed;  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solar 
system,  stars,  constellations,  and  nebulae.  Two  hours  of  observation  and  discussion 
may  be  substituted  for  any  lecture  period. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8 :00-8  :S0  Tu.  Th.                                                            Assistant  Professor  Lanphear. 

Physics. 

Professor  Powers,  Assistant  Professor  Alderman,  Dr.  Ross. 

The  courses  in  this  department  present  a  basic  study  of  the  physical  laws  and 
phenomena  of  nature  with  special  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  the  principles 
studied.  These  courses  furnish  satisfactory  training  for  pre-medical  students  and  for 
prospective  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Courses  25  and  26  constitute  a  study  in 
general  physics.  The  other  courses  afford  opportunity  for  more  advanced  and  indivi- 
dual work. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Mechanics  and  Heat.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  This  course  is  largely  a  study  of  the  following  and  related  topics :  equilibrium 
of  bodies ;  forms  of  energy  and  work ;  motion ;  fluids ;  surface  tension ;  molecular 
phenomena ;  elasticity ;  wave-motion ;  thermometry  expansion ;  hygrometry ;  trans- 
mission of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

26.  (I)  Light  and  Electricity.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  Includes  wave-theory  of  light ;  optical  instruments ;  analysis  of  light ;  inter- 
ference ;  polarization ;  magnetism ;  electrostatics ;  production  and  properties  of  electric 
currents ;  electrical  appliances  and  machines ;  oscillatory  circuits ;  vacuum  tubes,  and 
related  topics. 

3  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-electricity,  Thermionics, 
and  Applications.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51  deals  largely  with  direct 
currents.  Course  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo- 
electricity. These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in  theory 
and  methods  of  measurement  in  the  subjects  indicated,  which  are  useful  in  many  fields 
of  investigation.  Modern  methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th. ;   Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  Tu. ;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51 ;  Physics  51  for  Course  52. 

53.  (I)  Optics.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  An  intermediate  course  in 
the  theory  of  light.    Work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.    Precision  in- 
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struments  are  used  in  the  laboratory.    Beginning  in  1940-41,  to  be  offered  in  second 

semester. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 

Prerequisite,  Physics  26 ;  Mathematics  29. 

54.  (II)  Thermodynamics.  —  For  juniors,  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  heat 
exchanges  and  energy  changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material 
and  experimental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science.  Beginning  in  1940- 
41,  to  be  offered  in  first  semester. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Th.  Th. ;  1:55-3:35  Th.                           Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

56.  (II)  Mechanics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Development  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  transla- 
tion and  rotation.  One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour.  Be- 
ginning in  1940-41,  to  be  offered  in  first  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F. ;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                              Dr.  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

58.  (II)  Elements  of  Photography.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Discussion 
of  types  of  cameras,  lenses,  films,  exposure  meters,  processing  of  films  and  papers, 
enlarging,  composition,  color  photography,  photomicrography.  A  2-hour  laboratory 
period  may  be  substituted  for  the  class  hour. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

2:50-3:35  W.  Professor  Powers. 

60.  (II)  Sound  and  Acoustics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
vibrations,  vibrating  bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties. 
The  work  will  include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  56  or  its  equivalent. 

75.     (I)     76.     (II)     Advanced    Experimental   Work   in    Selected    Topics.   — 

For  seniors.   These  courses  are  largely  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted 

to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.    The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  51  and  52;  or  53  and  54;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

85.     (I)     86.     (II)     Modem  Physics.  —  For  seniors.    Typical  subjects  studied 
are  theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory;  spectra,  X-ray  analysis,  etc. 
3  class  hours.  -  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51,  53,  54,  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

Veterinary  Science. 

Professor  Lentz. 

The  courses  in  veterinary  science  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
expect  to  follow  practical  agriculture ;  of  prospective  students  of  veterinary  and  human 
medicine,  and  of  teachers  and  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 

51.     (I)     Veterinary  Hygiene.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.    The  essentials 
of  the  health  of  animals  and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  considered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

75.  ( I )  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy.  —  For  seniors  ;  j  uniors  may  elect. 
The  structure  of  the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm  animals  are 
compared  with  it. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 
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76.  (II)  General  Veterinary  Pathology.  —  For  seniors ;  juniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  fundamental,  general  pathological  conditions ;  inflammation,  fever,  etc., 
and  application  of  principles  to  etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  of  communic- 
able and  non-communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology.  —  For  seniors.  Consists  of  lectures  devoted  to 
principles  of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian  diseases.  Etiology,  patho- 
genesis, and  prophylaxis  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31  and  52;  Physiology  75  and  76. 

DIVISION  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

Economics. 

Professor  Cance,  Assistant  Professor  Gamble,  Assistant   Professor  Smart, 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr,  Mr.  Colwell. 

The  aims  of  the  department  are  two :  ( 1 )  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  economics  to  the  organization  of  Society; 
(2)  to  provide  students  with  the  elementary  training  necessary  for  business  vocations. 

Required  Course. 

25.  (I)    and    (II)     Elements   of  Economics.  —  For   sophomores.    Definitions 

and  introductory  principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization 
of  society,  with  a  short  survey  of  the  economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth 
and  income. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution.  —  For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of 
Course  25  with  emphasis  on  the  economics  of  wages,  rent,  interest,  ownership,  and 
profits.  In  general,  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  theory  of  wealth  distribution  and  the 
social  forces  concerned  with  valuation  and  the  apportionment  of  wealth  and  income 
arising  from  economic  activity. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may 
elect.  The  application  of  economics  to  business.  A  presentation  of  the  industrial 
relationships  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based. 
Problems  arising  from  the  development  of  mass  production,  competitive  enterprises, 
diversification  of  industry  and  social  control ;  working  relations.  Some  study  will  be 
made  of  the  corporation,  its  effectiveness,  and  its  social  influences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

52.  (II)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  The  development  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States ;  the  operation  of  various  types  of  financial  institutions ;  the  use  of 
credit  in  economic  production  and  the  development,  organization,  operation,  and  social 
effects  of  agricultural  and  industrial  credit  institutions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and 
graduate  students  may  elect.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  ta'...infe 
Agricultural   Economics  55.    A  study  of  the  forces  amd  conditions  which  deteimine 
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prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and  problems  concerned  with  transporting,  stor- 
ing, and  distributing  economic  goods.  Supply  and  demand,  determination  and  course 
of  prices,  terminal  facilities,  the  middleman  system,  speculation,  protective  legislation, 
the  retail  market,  and  direct  sales  are  considered.  The  characteristics  and  possibilities 
of  the  New  England  market  are  given  special  attention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Cance. 

54.  (II)  Corporation  Finance  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  78.  — 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  Types  of  business  organization  and  their  essential  features; 
the  nature  and  growth  of  the  corporation  and  its  economic  and  social  significance; 
types  of  securities  used  for  raising  capital ;  promotion ;  financial  structure  of  various 
types  of  concerns ;  administration  of  income ;  control ;  holding  company  finance ;  cor- 
porate failure  and  reorganization  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.W.F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and  commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws 
of  consumption,  standards  of  living,  sources  and  factors  determining  family  incomes, 
and  of  the  administration  of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the  nation 
and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  problems  of  population 
and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

56.  (II)  Business  and  Consumer  Association  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  possible  economic  and  social  signi- 
ficance of  trade  associations,  consumer  cooperatives,  voluntary  chains  and  other  mu- 
tual groupings  for  economic  purposes.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cance. 

58.  (II)  Business  Law.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  particular  study,  drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and  sales ; 
with  specific  problem  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  course  in  logical  reasoning  using 
legal  principles  as  its  basic  material.  Wills,  commercial  paper,  carriers,  real  estate 
agency,  public  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lecture  during  the  course. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

75.  (I)  Current  Economic  Problems.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect.  An  advanced  course  for  those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively 
some  current  economic  problems.  Studies  in  economic  philosophy  and  the  economic 
aspects  and  consequences  of  progress  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  current 
economic  questions,  agricultural  legislation,  and  government  aids  and  subsidies  are 
some  of  the  problems  discussed.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  economic  prob- 
lems relating  to  New  England.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  lines  of  indivi- 
dual interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect.  The  development  of  highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transporta- 
tion, and  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  country; 
the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation  agencies;  present- 
day  problems  relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial  products,  rates,  facilities, 
and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes  in  transportation;  the  economics  of  the 
good  roads  movement  and  of  motor  transportation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 
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77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1941-42).  Alternates  with 
Course  79.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  international  trade,  including  a  survey  of  historical  trends 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States ;  the  business  methods  of  foreign  trade ; 
foreign  exchange;  and  the  efforts  made  by  governments  and  business  groups  to  in- 
fluence foreign  trade. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9  :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

78.  (II)  Public  Finance  (1939-40).  Alternates  with  Course  54.  —  For  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  systems  and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems  (  1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  11.  —  For 
juniors  and  seniors.  An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character  of  the  modern 
labor  problem  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  Topics  to  be  considered 
include  the  problems  of  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  unemployment ;  the 
trade  union  movement;  and  some  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9  :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

80.  (II)  Economic  Theory  and  Social  Progress  (1939-40).  —  For  seniors 
and  graduate  students.  This  course  logically  follows  Economics  75  and  is  designed 
to  point  out  the  principles  and  philosophies  underlying  current  economic  thought  and 
social  practices.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cance. 

81.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting 
data,  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types  of  business 
statements  for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partnerships.  The  managerial 
uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control  are  the  keynote  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-2:40  W. ;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

82.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
This  course  covers  the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.  Consider- 
able time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  and  the  preparation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-2  :40  W. ;  1 :55-3  :35  AI.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 

85.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions.  —  For  seniors  and  gradu- 
ate students.    A  continuation  of  Course  58. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,    Economics   58. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Research 
in  economic  theory;  problems  of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable,  some 
other  economic  study  may  be  substituted. 

1  or  2  2-hour  conference  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration. 
Elective  Courses. 
28.     (II)     State  and  Local  Government.  —  For  sophomores.    A  survey  of  the 
governmental  structure  and  functions  of  the  American  state  and  its  local  governments 
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— county,  city,  town,  and  village.    This  course  is  designed  to  complete  the  survey  in 
the  American  government  course  offered  by  the  history  department. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr, 
61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Administration.  —  For  juniors,  seniors,  and  grad- 
uate students.  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  public  administration.  Subjects  treated 
include:  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  other  branches  of  government; 
organization  and  structure;  central  and  local  administration;  personnel  management; 
financial  organization  and  practices ;  public  relations ;  administrative  law.  This  course 
must  be  taken  for  the  full  year. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  S. ;   1:00-1:45  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

63.  (I)  Political  Science  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  nature  and  methods  of  political  science;  the  origin,  evolution,  and  theory  of  the 
State ;  forms,  ends,  and  purposes  of  government ;  sovereignty ;  civil  and  political 
rights ;  constitutions ;  law ;  public  administration ;  public  opinion  and  political  parties. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  .  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

64.  (II)  Municipal  Government  and  Administration  (1940-41).  —  For 
juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey  of  the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  Ameri- 
can municipalities,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  administrative  problems  arising  from  such  functions  as :  police,  education, 
charities  and  corrections,  finance,  public  works,  taxation,  and  city  planning  and  zon- 
ing.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors;  gradu- 
ate students  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States.  The 
case  system  is  used.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

93.      (I)     94.     (II)     Seminar  in  Political  Science.  —  For  seniors  and  gradu- 
ate students.    Research  in  the  field  of  government  and  public  administration. 
1  or  2  2-hour  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

Education  and  Psychology. 

Professor  Welles,  Professor  Click,  Assistant  Professor  Neat,  Dr.  Purvis, 
Mr.  Heald,!  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  work  in  this  department  may  be  said  to  have  three  major  objectives:  (1)  to 
be  of  maximum  service  to  those  students  who  plan  to  engage  in  some  form  of  educa- 
tional work;  (2)  to  provide  training  of  a  cultural  nature  in  education,  psychology, 
and  philosophy  for  the  educated  layman;  (3)  to  afford  intensive  training  for  those 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  subject  matter  fields  of  the  department.  Students 
intending  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  or  related  subjects  need  to  consult  the  head 
of  the  department  and  the  State  Agent  for  Agricultural  Teacher-training  as  early 
as  possible  to  insure  a  desirable  range  of  preparation.  2 

Education. 
Elective  Courses. 
65.     (I)     Principles   and  Methods  of  Teaching.  —  For  juniors;   seniors  may 
elect.    The  course  is  offered  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach.    By  means  of  case 


1  State  Agent  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  representing  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation  in  the   administration  of  vocational   education  acts. 

2  A  vocational   teacher-training  certificate   will   be   awarded  by   the   State   Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  those  who  qualify.    (Required  courses,  72,  78,  82.    Recommended  course  6S.) 
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studies  and  current  educational  literature,  teaching  ideals  and  procedures  are  set  up. 
During  the  final  weeks  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  the  special  methods  of 
teaching  certain  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and  outstanding  teachers  are  invited 
in  to  present  ideas  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

67.  (I)  History  of  Education.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course 
opens  a  long  vista  in  the  development  of  one  very  important  human  endeavor — the 
passing  on  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  accumulated  social  heritage  of  the  race. 
The  knowledge  of  this  history  is  assuming  greater  importance  for  all  teachers  in  the 
minds  of  educational  supervisors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9 :00-9  :S0  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Purvis. 

72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and 
graduate  students  may  elect  with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
course  demands  certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  objective  which  make  per- 
mission necessary.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  78,  82)  with  a 
survey  of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools.  Information  and  observation  preparatory  to  the  apprenticeship 
course.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  agricultural  teacher-training  certificate. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division. 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

74.  (II)  Classroom  Management,  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  supple- 
ment to  Course  65  with  emphasis  on  those  matters  that  make  for  conditions  in  which 
school  work  can  be  done  effectively.  These  of  necessity  include  right  ideas  about 
order  and  discipline,  routine  organization  of  group  work,  adjustments  for  individual 
work,  arranging  and  preserving  right  cooperative  alliances  outside  and  inside  the 
schoolroom  with  supervisors,  fellow  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school.  One 
section  of  the  time  is  given  definitely  to  the  study  of  school  laws  that  teachers  should 
know  in  carrying  on  this  cooperative  alliance  and  is  based  on  actual  cases  from  court 
records. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

76.  (II)  Methods  of  Extension  Teaching.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors  major- 
ing in  the  divisions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  economics.  The  course 
considers  duties  and  objectives  of  extension  workers;  development  of  extension  pro- 
grams to  meet  community  and  regional  problems  from  a  national,  state,  and  local 
point  of  view ;  the  evaluation  of  results ;  use  and  development  of  leaders ;  and  methods 
used  in  extension  work. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F. ;   laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Carpente:;  and  Extension  Staff. 

78.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching.  —  For  a  limited  number  of  qualified 
candidates  in  vocational  education.  A  full  year  in  absentia,  normally  following  the 
junior  year  in  college,  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related  subjects.  Candi- 
dates should  have  completed  the  course  in  Education  72,  and  in  Education  65  if  pos- 
sible, and  must  apply  early  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Occasionally  open  to  grad- 
uate students. 

Maximum  credit,  6  semester  hours. 
Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

79.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  The  course  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  judging  and  improving  their  in- 
struction. The  most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  school  achievement 
are  considered ;  test  construction,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  results 
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are  studied  and  practiced.    The  statistical  procedures  involved  in  testing  techniques 
are  also  briefly  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F. ;  other  hours  by  arrangement.  Dr.  Purvis. 

80.    (I)    and    (II)     Cadet  Teaching.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  be  admitted. 

An  opportunity  to  do  regular  teaching  in  a  cooperating  high  school  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  College.  The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school 
after  suitable  adjustments  have  been  made  by  the  department,  with  frequent  checks 
by  some  member  of  its  staff.  This  is  an  individual  arrangement  for  each  student- 
teacher  but  all  meet  in  the  weekly  conference  scheduled  by  the  department. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-2 :40  W.  Professor  Welles  and  Dr.  Purvis. 

82.  (II)  Technique  of  Teaching  Agriculture.  —  For  seniors  and  others 
qualified,  by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department.  By  preference  this  course 
follows  Courses  72  and  78.  It  covers  the  material,  methods,  policies,  and  special 
requirements  of  the  state  for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  vocational 
schools.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  agricultural  teacher-training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9 :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.                               Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

84.  (II)  Secondary  Education.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The  course 
has  two  main  objectives:  (1)  To  give  a  perspective  of  the  high  school  as  to  its  aims, 
Irelations,  organization,  and  functions;  (2)  To  present  in  some  detail  the  agencies 
and  operations  that  carry  these  out  through  the  curricula,  schedules,  and  extra-curri- 
cular activities. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Purvis. 

88.  (II)  Classroom  Observation  and  Curriculum  Study.  —  For  those  who 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  absence  for  Cadet  Teaching  (Education  80)  but  who 
wish  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  teaching  procedures  than  the  College  class- 
room can  give.  The  student  makes  an  intensive  study  of  his  preferred  subject  by 
observing  the  teaching  of  it  in  a  high  school  classroom  and  by  working  out  a  detailed 
curriculum  in  it.    Candidates  must  make  individual  arrangements  with  the  department. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles  and  Dr.  Purvis. 

Psychology. 
Required  Course. 
26.    (I)    and    (II)     General  Psychology.  —  For  sophomores.    This  is  an  intro- 
ductory course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychology  in  regard  to 
the  understanding  and  control  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action.    Practical  ap- 
plication of  psychological  principles  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Elective  Courses. 
51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  experimental  methods,  and  re- 
search techniques  in  general  experimental  and  applied  psychology.  One  of  the  aims 
of  the  course  is  the  development  of  an  experimental  attitude  concerning  behavior  as 
iOutlined  in  psychology. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
54.     (II)     Educational   Psychology.   —   For   juniors;    seniors   may   elect.    The 
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course  deals  with  the  native  equipment  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  learning,  individual 
differences,  mental  testing,  transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9 :00-9 :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Click  and  Dr.  Purvis. 

Prerequisite,   Psychology  26. 

85.  (I)  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene.  —  For  seniors;  juniors 
may  elect.  A  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  mental 
abnormalities  with  a  view  toward  better  understanding  and  control  of  oneself.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech  problems, 
disorders  of  association,  emotional  extremes,  mental  deficiency  and  superiority,  organic 
psychoses,  psychoneuroses  and  the  major  psychoses. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  the  human  factor  in  industry  and  business.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
an  understanding  of  the  psychological  principles  and  practical  techniques  which  are 
used  in  the  employment  of  workers,  in  the  solution  of  other  personnel  problems,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  work,  fatigue  and  motivation,  and  in  the  fields  of 
advertising  and  selling.    Field  trips  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

89.  (I)  Psychology  of  Guidance.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Guidance 
is  conceived  in  a  broad  sense,  and  such  topics  as  religious  and  aesthetic  guidance  are 
considered  as  well  as  vocational  guidance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  interests,  aptitudes,  and  personality  traits,  and  the  psychological  devices  for  measur- 
ing and  evaluating  these  are  considered  and  applied.  Practice  is  given  in  administering 
and  scoring  tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  to  interpret  results. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9 :50  Tu.  Th. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Click. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

90.  (II)  Contemporary  Psychologies  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  schools  of  psychology  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  theories  and  principles  of  each  as  they  are  applied  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  to  the  many  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  following  schools 
are  considered :  structuralism,  functionalism,  Gestalt  Psychology,  behaviorism,  purposi- 
vism,,   psycho-analysis,    and   topological   psychology.     Given   in   alternate   years. 

2  class  hours.  Credit  2. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

92.  (II)  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical 
activities  of  the  child  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects  of  the 
following  topics  will  be  considered :  original  nature,  maturation  and  mental  develop- 
ment, emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  language,  speech  defects,  learning,  problems  of 
adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency,  moral  behavior,  personality  and  mental  hygiene. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                            Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Seminar  in  Psychology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
This  course  is  for  students  of  outstanding  ability  who  have  had  Psychology  26  and 
two  additional  courses  in  psychology.  The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent 
work  and  study  on  special  problems  or  in  certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  By 
arrangement  with  the  members  of  the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
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Philosophy. 
Elective  Coursej>. 

61.  (I)  Fundamentab  of  Pkilosophy  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  general  approach  to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  method 
and  content.  This  course  attempts  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding 
and  evaluation  of  theories  of  education,  religion,  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
survey  of  the  development  of  thought  from  the  early  Creeks  to  the  recent  past.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  life  as  a  whole  with  emphasis  upon 
ethical,  political,  religious,  educational,  and  metaphysical  problems.  Civen  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

63.  (I)  Logic  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  primary  function 
of  logic  as  conceived  in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of  thinking 
as  applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the. facts  of  science  and  the  data  of  experience 
in  general.  A  secondary  aim  is  to  study  the  structure  of  thought  from  the  standpoint 
of  clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the  effectiveness  of  conviction.  Logic  is  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  tool  but  as  an  art  as  well.  It  should  possess  something  of  the 
thrill  of  a  game  rather  than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore.    Civen  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Click. 

64.  (II)  Ethics  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental ethical  theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Ethical  the- 
ories are  studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  civilizations  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  evaluate  the  significance  of  each  in  our  present  civilization.  Civen  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                                 Professor  Click. 

History  and  Sociology. 

Professor  Mackimmie,   Assistant  Professor  Cutler,   Assistant   Professor  Caldwell, 
Assistant   Professor  Cary,   Mr.   Sharp. 

The  courses  in  history  and  sociology  are  planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  that  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  important  factors  and  problems  in 
this  field  of  study  and  life  which  every  active  citizen  and  educated  man  ought  to  have. 
In  addition  they  enable  a  student  to  specialize  in  history  and  sociology  and  related 
science,  or  in  social  work. 

History. 
Elective  Courses. 

4.  (II)  Modem  European  Civilization.  —  For  freshmen.  The  evolution  of 
civilization  in  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Development  of  Western  Civilization.  —  For  freshmen. 
The  evolution  of  civilization  in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  to  political,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious  factors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professors  Caldwell  and  Cary. 
25.     (I)     American  Government.  —  For  sophomores.    A  study  of  the  historical 
•development,   structure,  and  operation  of  our  government. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
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31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History.  —  For  sophomores.  Emphasis  on  econ- 
omic, social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  development.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.  (II)  Government.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Forms  and  methods  of  the 
governments  ©f  Europe ;  historic  types  and  theories  of  government ;  progress  and 
problems  of  democracy,  and  new  reform  movements  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion ;  new  tendencies  towards  social  legislation  and  extension  of  governmental  control. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

59.      (I)     60.     (II)     History  of  the  United  States.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Emphasis  on  westward  expansion,  social  and  economic  change  as  factors  influencing 
political  development.    Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 
3  class  hours.  '-  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

63.  (^I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

65.  (I)  Nineteenth  Century  England  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Victorian  society  and  ideals ;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects ;  growth  of  democ- 
racy. Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements.  Given  in  alternate  j^ears. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11  :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.  (I)  Stuart  England  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  develop- 
ment of  limited  monarchy  is  treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  31   or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1914.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Internal  developments 
of  the  principal  countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and 
intellectual  currents ;  the  development  of  imperialism ;  a  detailed  study  of  conditions 
and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,   History  4,   6,   or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1914.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  continuation  of 
History  69,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  The  World  War  and  post-war  develop- 
ments in  the  various  countries.    Emphasis  on  international  relations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  4,  6,  or  32. 

75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe.  —  For  seniors  only.  Europe  from  the  barbarian 
invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  na- 
tional monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-1 :45  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

76.  (II)  History  of  the  Renaissance.  —  For  seniors  only.  The  later  Middle 
Ages  ;  the  Church  at  the  height  of  power ;  the  rise  of  nationalities  ;  the  Italian  towns ; 
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the  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  art,  science,  invention,  geographical  discoveries ; 
spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

82.     (II)     Problems  in  American  History.  —  For  seniors  only.    A  course  for 
those  who  wish  advanced  work.    Selected  problems  will  be  investigated. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

Religion. 
Elective  Courses. 
55.     (I)     56.     (II)     The   History   of   Religions.   —   For   juniors    and   seniors. 
Primitive  religions,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.    Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  material  of  the  course  to  current 
religious  problems.    Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Sharp. 

57.  (I)  The  Literature  of  the  Bible.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  literature  and  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-11 :50  Tu. ;  1 :00-l  :45  W.  Th.  "  Mr.  Sharp. 

58.  (II)  The  Problems  of  Religion.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  field 
,of  this  course  is  that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  However,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  cover  all  the  problems  of  this  discipline.  Only  those  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered which  the  students  electing  the  course  desire  to  have  considered. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Sociology. 
Elective  Courses. 
28.     (II)     Elements  of  Sociology.  —  For  sophomores;  others  admitted  by  per- 
mission of  instructor.    An  outline  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  individual  considered 
as  a  member  of  his  various  groups. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.,  or  1 :5S-2  :40  M.  W.  F.               Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Systematic  Sociology.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  and  classification  of  the  uniformities  observable  in  human  social  behavior, 
with  practical  application  of  the  findings ;  phases  of  social  theory  are  defined ;  dis- 
tinctive teachings  of  rural  sociology  are  emphasized.  These  courses  are  sequential, 
but  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Culture  and  Anthropology.  —  For  juniors  ; 
seniors  may  elect.  A  non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  the  prehistoric  periods. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                         .                      Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

54.  (II)  Civilization.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  sociological  study 
of  man  in  the  successive  historical  periods ;  influential  factors  in  American  life  are 
analyzed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

75.  (I)  Problems  of  Social  Reform.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  abuses  affecting  the  home,  recreation,  race,  business,  industry,  farming,  fam- 
ily welfare,  public  health,  government,  international  relations,  mental  disease,  and 
crime;  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts  as  agencies  of 
reform  receive  special  attention ;  social  case  work  is  explained. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
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77.  (I)  Sociological  Research  and  Field  Work.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  sociologists  and  of  the  logical 
and  mathematical  analysis  to  which  the  latter  subject  their  findings;  students,  under 
direction  of  the  instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  knowledge  as  they 
acquire  through  their  own  social  service  experience,  and  include  all  in  a  comprehensive 
report;  projects  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

Prerequisite,   Sociology  28,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar.  —  Enrolment  is  open  to  graduate  students,  and 
seniors  specializing  in  liberal  arts  who  are  qualified.  (Course  79)  A  study  of  Uto- 
pias in  literature  and  in  fact.  (Course  80)  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico  sociologically. 
These  courses  are  sequential  but  may  be  elected  independently. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                          Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

84.  (II)  Conservation  of  the  Family.  —  For  seniors.  A  study  of  some  of 
the  modern  problems  in  family  life ;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society  can 
help  to  conserve  the  family;  some  hindrances  to  normal  family  life.  This  course 
aims  to  develop  an  intelligent  social  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  individual  respons- 
ibility in  family  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9  :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.                                                                            Professor  Skinner. 

Languages  and  Literature. 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Julian,  Professor  Prince,  Associate  Professor  Coding,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Fraker,  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg,  Assistant  Professor  Troy,  Assistant  Professor 
Ellert,  Dr.  Helming,  Mr.  Lyle,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Varley, 
Mr.  Hannum. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express  themselves  ef- 
fectively and  to  appreciate  the  ideals  of  English-speaking  people  throughout  their 
history ;  those  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  these 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading  and  research,  leading  to  a  better  under- 
'standing  of  the  art  and  the  science  and  the  peoples  concerned ;  those  in  Latin  to 
provide  some  background  for  students  who  have  missed  it  in  secondary  school  and 
a  review  for  students  who  anticipate  a  further  use  of  the  language  after  graduation; 
those  in  music  to  furnish  in  a  non-technical  way  an  understanding  of  the  history  of 
music  and  its  interpretation. 

English. 
Required  Courses. 
1.     (I)     2.     (II)     English  Composition.  —  For  freshmen.     Intended  to  teach 
straight  thinking,   sound  structure,   clear  and   correct  expression. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Prince  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg  and 
Troy,  Dr.  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  —  For  sophomores.  A 
general  reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professors  Prince  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg  and 
Troy,  Dr.  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  Oral  English.  —  For  sophomores.  This  course  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  (a)  literary  interpretation;  designed  to  teach  through  analysis, 
memorization,  and  delivery,  the  vocal  interpretation  of  various  forms  of  literature ; 
(b)  public  speaking;  a  consideration  of  the  development  of  confidence,  the  conversa- 
tional mode  of  speaking,  organization  of  the  major  types  of  speech,  and  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  short  talks;    (c)    speech  re-education;   remedial  training  for  students 
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with  difficulties  in  articulation,  use  of  voice,  and  pronunciation.  Students  in  section 
(a)  the  first  semester  must  change  into  section  (b)  for  second  semester,  and  vice 
versa. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  HoRRiGAN,  Mr.  Dow^  Mr.  Varley^  Mr.  Hannum. 

Elective  Courses. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Reading  of  the 
principal  works  of  Chaucer ;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a  creative  artist ; 
an  attempt  to  appreciate  his  humanism.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  various  aspects  of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbes.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

54.  (II)  The  Renaissance  in  England  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  chief  non-dramatic  poets  from  Sidney  and  the  "Metaphysicals",  chiefly 
Donne,  through  Milton.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

55.  (I)  Shakespeare.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  based  upon 
the  reading  of  about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts  both  to  indicate  the 
evolution  of  the  dramatist  and  to  emphasize  the  various  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

57.  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
Elizabethan  Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays 
of  such  men  as  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Webster,  Massinger. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

59.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  thinking  of  the  period,  in  philosophy,  govern- 
ment, and  criticism  is  followed  by  a  study  of  essayists  and  letter  writers  from  Defoe 
to  Godwin.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

60.  (II)  American  Literature  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
course  in  the  chief  American  writers,  among  those  studied  being  Irving,  Cooper, 
Melville,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Freneau,  Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow,  and  Whitman. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
chiefly  in  the  beginning  of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of 
Collins,  Gray,  Burns,  and  Blake,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  culmination  of 
Romanticism  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  con- 
trasting study  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a  continuation  of 
Course  61.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 
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64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1939-40.)  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  "Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  and  Victorian  prose  writers,  especially 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

66.  (II)  Modem  Poetry  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
attempts  to  trace  the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as  Hardy, 
Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                             Professor  Rand. 

68.  (II)  Modem  Drama  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
traces  the  development  of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day. 
Its  purpose  is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the 
twentieth  century.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.   Th.   S.  Professor  Rand. 

70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  designed 
to  illustrate  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  emphasis  upon  the  great 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

(1940-41)  8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F. ;   (1939-40)  9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  history  of 
biography  as  a  literary  type ;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell  to 
Maurois,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  modern  biographical  method. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism  (1939-40).  —  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relationship  to 
philosophic  background  and  immediate  application.  Designed  for  students  concentrat- 
ing in  languages  and  literature.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9  :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

81.  (I)  and  (II)  Creative  "Writing.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Advanced 
work  in  writing  based  upon  specimens  by  authors  of  established  reputation  and  upon 
the  personal  experience  of  the  student. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  First  semester.  Professor  Rand  (1940-41),  Dr.  Helming  (1941- 

42 ;   Second  semester,  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

83.  (I)  Library  Research  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Each  stu- 
dent makes  a  considerable  investigation  of  a  subject  of  his  own  selection.  An  ordeily 
accumulation  of  material  is  followed  by  a  formal  interpretation  of  its  significance. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  "W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Extempo^re  Speech.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Theory  and 
practice  in  professional  and  business  speeches.  Treatment  is  modern,  practical,  and 
.psychological.    Registration  limited  to  fourteen. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-11 :50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dow. 

92.  (II)  Argumentation  and  Oratory.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  It  presents 
the  fundamental  principles  of  argumentation  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
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formal  oratory,  prescribing  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  one  original  oration,  and 
reading  in  oratory.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  intercollegiate 
debates  or  the  Flint  Contest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

French. 
Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French.  —  For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  may  elect.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  rapidly  taught  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  as  much  reading  as  possible.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied 
toward  a  degree,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until  the  close 
of  the  second  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Goding. 

5.     (I)     6.     (II)     Intermediate    French.    —    For    freshmen    and    sophomores; 
juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.    Grammar  review  and  composition.    Training  for  rapid 
reading.    The  reading  of  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays,  selected  readings  from  peri- 
odicals and  scientific  texts  in  the  library. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 

7.  (I)  8.  (II)  French  Survey.  —  For  freshmen  and  sophomores;  juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect.  A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  literature  and  the 
development  of  French  culture,  with  representative  works  of  the  important  periods. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  5  and  6  or  their  equivalent. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  French  Classicism  (1939-40).  Alternate  with  Courses  31. 
(I)  and  32.  (II)  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  survey  of 
the  Classic  period,  with  readings  from  representative  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1 :5S-2 :40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

31.  (I)  French  Romanticism  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  29.  —  For 
sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  period. 
Readings  from  Hugo,  de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  de  Musset,  and  others.  The  influence 
of  English,  German,  and  Italian  literature  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

32.  (II)  French  Realism  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  30.  —  For 
sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period 
and  the  modern  writers.  Readings  from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Stendahl,  Loti,  Daudet, 
Anatole  France,  and  others. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-2  :40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisite,  French  31. 

71.  (I)  Voltaire  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  79.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.    A  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

72.  (II)  French  Lyricism  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  80.  —  For 
juniors  and  seniors.    A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  including  excerpts  in  modern 
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translation  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  various  modern  movements  through 
the  nineteenth  century.    Collateral  readings  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

79.  (I)  Balzac  (1941-42).  Alternates  with  Course  71.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  life,  works,  and  ideas  of  Balzac  based  upon  a  careful  reading 
of  about  fifteen  of  his  most  important  novels. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8 :00-8  :S0  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  (1939-40).  Alternates  with 
Course  12.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A 
thorough  review  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  the  phonetic  method.  The  course 
also  includes  practice  teachings  and  outside  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  French. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8 :00-8 :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Coding.  ' 

Spanish. 
Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Elementary  Spanish.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors;  open  to 
other  students  upon  arrangement.  Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and  conversa- 
tion, reading  of  selected  short  stories.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward 
a  degree,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until  the  close  of  the 
second  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

75.     (I)     76.     (II)     Modem  Spanish  Authors.  —  For  seniors.    Reading  from 
modern  Spanish  novel  and  drama;  composition;  outside  reading. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker, 

'Prerequisite,  Spanish  26. 

German. 
Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  German.  —  For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  may  elect.  Grammar,  reading,  and  prose  composition.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  fundamental  stem  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
•understand  simple  German  paragraphs  in  German.  No  credits  in  this  course  may 
be  applied  toward  a  degree,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until 
the  close  of  the  second  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Mr.  Lyle. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Classical  Period.  —  For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect.  Reading  and  study  of  some  important  literary  productions  of 
the  classical  period;  spoken  German;  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to 
memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisite,  German  25  and  26,  pr  Entrance  German. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  The  Short  Story.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.  The  German  short  story;  the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review 
and  advanced  prose  composition.  Simple  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit 
to  memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  Ellert  and  Mr.  Lyle. 
Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2. 
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27.  (I)  28.  (II)  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  —  For  sophomores;  jun- 
iors and  seniors  may  elect.    A  general  survey  of  German  literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 
55.     (I)     56.     (II)     Advanced    German.    —   For   juniors    and    seniors.     Before 

enrolling  in  this  course  students  should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course. 

The  "Storm  and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with  study  of  the  early  plays 

of  Goethe  and  Schiller.    The  Romantic  period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of 

poets,  dramatists,  critics,  and  philosophers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 
57.     (I)     58.     (II)     Goethe's  Faust.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German.  —  Open  to  advanced  students 
in  German,  by  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Practice  in  the  oral  use  of 
German,  based  on  reading  material  prepared  in  advance,  and  dealing  with  present- 
day  German. 

2  class  hours.                                                                                                                 Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangements.  Professor  Julian  and . 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German.  —  For  seniors.  Intensive  and  special- 
ized reading  of  literature  in  standard  German  scientific  journals  and  reference  books. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9  :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                Professor  Julian. 

Latin. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.     (I)     52.     (II)     Latin.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    A  course  in  elementary 

Latin.    No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree,  except  upon  special 

recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 
55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  Latin 
51  and  52  or  two  years'  work  in  secondary  school.  An  interpretative  survej'-  of 
classical  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  providing  a  grammar  review  and  translation  from 
the  prose  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny,  and  from  poetry  of  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Ovid. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 

Music. 
Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Choral  Singing.  —  For  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  study  and  per- 
formance, with  examples  of  the  best  choral  music  of  all  periods.  Admission  is  by 
approval  of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  participation  in  choral  services. 

2  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  AL^^ANI. 
51.  (I)  52.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  through  the  Roman- 
tic Movement.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  elementary  course  is  nontechnical 
in  nature  and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  a 
general  background  of  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  The  course  deals  with  the  most 
important  elements :  "learning  to  listen" ;  and  the  meaning  and  place  of  melody,  form, 
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harmony,  and  rhythm.    Excerpts  from  works  of  all  the  great  masters  will  be  used 
as  illustrations  and  attendance  at  certain  concerts  will  be  recommended. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  since  the  Romantic 
Movement.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey  course,  emphasizing  the  significant 
trends  in  music,  with  attention  to  the  major  developments  in  song,  opera,  the  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  and  other  forms,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  recommended 
to  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  art  of  music  in  its  many  phases.  It  aims 
to  present  in  untechnical  language  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  musical  forms. 
Selections  are  illustrated  at  the  piano,  and  by  phonograph  records.  No  knowledge 
of  music  is  necessary  for  entrance  to  this  course. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9  :00-9  :50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Harmony.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  harmonic  principles  up  to  the  present  time.  Part-writing  for  four  voices, 
and  harmonic  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  eartraining  to  promote  the  student's 
aural  imagination  and  recognition  of  all  material  studied.  Previous  musical  experience 
is  desirable,  but  not  required.  Course  75  is  prerequisite  to  Course  76. 
3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Alviani. 


DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Hicks. 

Student  Health. 

Professor  Radcliffe,   Assistant   Professor  Thoroman,   Mr.   Blair. 

Required  Course. 
1.     (I)     Hygiene.  —  For  freshmen.    Sections  for  men  meet  twice  a  week  for 
one-half  the  semester;   women  meet  once  a  week  for  the  entire  semester.    Lectures 
on  personal  hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for  sound  health  habits. 
(Women)   1 :00-1 :45  Tu.  Credit,  1. 

(Men)    1:55-2:40  M.  F.  for  1st  half  of  semester  or  3:45-4:30  Tu., 
1 :55-2 :40  W.  for  2d  half  of  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Thoroman  and  Mr.  Blair. 

Physical  Education,  for  Men. 

Professor  Gore,   Professor   Radcliffe,    Professor  Caraway,   Assistant   Professor  Derby, 
Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Kauffman,  Mr.  Frigard. 

The  work  of  physical  education  for  men  covers  the  required  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation the  first  year;  elective  work  in  team  game  participation  the  second  year;  and 
the  opportunity  to  specialize  the  last  two  years  in  physical  education,  to  minor  in 
teacher-coaching,  or  to  specialize  in  physical  recreation  as  a  part  of  recreational  plan- 
ning. 

Required  Courses. 
3.  (I)  Physical  Education.  —  For  freshmen.  One  hour  a  week  of  exposure  to 
carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in :  touchfootball,  archery,  badminton, 
skiing,  and  volleyball.  The  development  of  recreational  aptitudes  is  stressed.  Team 
Game  participation  is  required.  Men  will  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per 
semester  or  their  equivalent.  Special  work  is  required  for  those  freshmen  whose 
physical  examinations  show  that  postural  corrective  work  is  indicated. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

1  :00-2  :40  Tu.,  1 :55-3  :35  Th. ;  other  liours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 
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4.  (II)  Physical  Education.  —  For  freshmen.  The  one  hour  a  week  require- 
ment of  carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in :  swimming,  life-saving, 
canoeing,  canoe  safety,  fishing,  softball,  golf,  and  tennis.  Team  Game  participation 
requirement  of  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent  is  also 
continued. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

1 :00-2  :40  Tu.,  1 :55-3  :35  Th. ;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

23.  (I)  Physical  Education.  —  For  sophomores.  Team  Game  participation: 
men  may  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent. 

Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

24.  (II)  Physical  Education.  —  For  sophomores.  Team  Game  participation: 
men  may  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent. 

Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

Admission  by  permission  only. 

41.  (I)  "Winter  Activities.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Winter  ice  and  snow 
activities  programs,  including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter  carnivals,  winter 
sports  safety;  and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  winter  sports  facili- 
ties. Recommended  for  recreational  planning  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
11:00-11:50  Tu. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.            Professor  Gore,  Assistant 

Professor  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Kauffman. 

42.  (II)  Water  Activities.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Water  activities  pro- 
grams, including  swimming,  diving,  life-saving,  water  safety,  canoeing,  rowing,  fish- 
ing; and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  water  sports  facilities.  Recom- 
mended for   recreational   planning   specialists   taking  physical   recreation. 

1  class  hour;  2  1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  Tu. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore, 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Kauffman. 

43.  (I)  Officiating.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Technique  and  practice.  Recom- 
mended for  recreational  planning  specialists  taking  physical  recreation,  as  well  as  for 
those  taking  teacher-coaching  and  physical  education  for  men. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9  :00-9  :50  Tu. ;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Kauffman. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
considers  the  status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an  historical  sketch,  typical 
contributions  in  anthropometrics,  strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement  tests,  cardiac 
functional  tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport  technique  tests ;  and  it  in- 
cludes the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  test  admin- 
istration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                                         Mr.  Frigard. 

51.      (I)     Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches.  —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors.   This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F. ;   1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Caraway,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Frigard. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches.  —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Continuation  of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  baseball,  track, 
and  field  athletics,  and  hockey,  also  athletic  pedagogy. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Caraway,  Assistant  Professor  Derby,  and  Mr.  Ball. 
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53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance,  and  content  of  physical 
education  in  the  grade  schools.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  —  For  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  This  course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and 
content  of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  course  is  correlated 
with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th. ;  1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

55.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of 
physical  education  and  a  study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical  education. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.                                                                                   Professor  Gore. 

56.  (II)     Organization   and   Administration   of  Physical  Education.  —  For 

seniors.  Considers  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  department  of  physical 
education.  Design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  service  considerations  of  physical 
recreational  areas  are  studied.  Recommended  to  recreational  planning  specialists  tak- 
ing physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours.  "  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This 
course  covers  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized 
camp  councilor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activities  counselor,  and  as 
a  specialty  counselor.  Recommended  to  recreational  planning  specialists  taking  phy- 
sical recreation. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9  :00-9  :50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  includes  the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety,  the  development  of  camping  philosophies,  trends,  and  the  camping  industry. 
Recommended  to  recreational  planning  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                          Professor  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
course  in  the  elements  and  principles  of  scoutmastership. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9 :00-9 :50  Tu. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore  cooperating  with  Scout  Executive,  Hampshire- 
Franklin  Council,  B.S.A. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses.  —  For  seniors  specializing  in 
physical  education,  teacher-coaching,  or  recreation.  Presentation  and  discussion  of 
research  work  in  physical  education,  recreation,  health  education,  or  athletics.  Recom- 
mended to  recreational  planning  seniors  taking  physical  recreation. 

3  class  hours.  ■*  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                         Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation.  —  Administration  and  Organization.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  Administration  and  organization  of  recreational  areas,  including  playground 
layouts,  equipment  supplies,  maintenance,  leadership,  training  activities,  conduct  of 
programs,  and  problems  of  operations.  Recommended  for  recreational  planning 
specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10 :00-10  :50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                      Professor  Gore. 
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74.  (II)  Recreation  —  Recreation  Land  Use.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Including  types  of  recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recreational  needs  of 
the  people,  geography  of  recreation,  competitors  of  recreational  land  use,  economic 
aspects  of  recreational  federal,  state,  and  local  systems.  Recommended  for  recrea- 
tional planning  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit.  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

75.  (I)  Health  Education  Theory  and  Practice.  —  For  seniors.  This  course 
gives  the  teaching  supervision  and  administration  of  school  health  programs.  It  also 
gives  first  aid  as  applied  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  on  the  athletic  field.  Men 
who  complete  this  course  satisfactorily  will  receive  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
Certificates. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Radcliffe  and  Air.  Frigard. 

77.  (I)  Anatomy  General.  —  For  juniors.  A  course  in  structural  human 
anatomy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9 :00-9 :50  M.  F. ;  1 :00-2  :40  W.                     '                                         Dr.  Radcliffe. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied.  —  For  juniors.  A  course  aimed  to  give  the  ana- 
tomical application  basal  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems  in 
apparatus,  athletic,  and  corrective  exercises. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9  :00-9 :50  M.  F. ;  1 :00-2 :40  W.                                                                Dr.  Radcliffe. 
Prerequisite,   Physical  Education  11 . 

Physical  Education,  for  Women. 

Miss  Blatchford,  Miss  Callahan. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  department   (1)   to  establish  habits  of  regular  exercises;    (2) 
to  secure  a  uniform  development  and  an  efficient  use  of  the  body;   (3)  to  encourage 
participation  in  recreative  activities   which  will   be  healthful   and  enjoj'^able  in  later 
life  as  well  as  in  college. 

Required  Courses. 

7.  (I)  Physical  Education.  —  For  freshmen.  Outdoor  season:  archery,  games, 
soccer,  field  hockey,  special  gymnastics ;  indoor  season :  badminton,  basketball,  folk 
and  tap  dancing  (rhythmic  dances),  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volley  ball,  games. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Dep.artment. 

8.  (II)  Physical  Education.  —  For  freshmen.  Indoor  season:  badminton,  bas- 
ketball, folk  and  tap  dancing,  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volley  ball,  games  ;  out- 
door season:   archery,  tennis,  golf,  special   gymnastics. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit.  2. 

The  Department. 

27.  (I)  Physical  Education.  —  For  sophomores.  Outdoor  season:  archery, 
tennis,  soccer,  field  hockey,  special  gymnastics ;  indoor  season :  badminton,  basketball, 
dancing,  special  gymnastics,  swimming. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Physical  Education.  —  For  sophomores.  Indoor  season:  badminton, 
basketball,  dancing,  special  gymnastics,  swimming;  outdoor  season:  archery,  tennis, 
golf,  special  gymnastics. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 
61.     (I)     62.     (II)     Recreation.   —   For   juniors.     Outdoor   season:   sports   and 
games  depending  upon  the  physical  condition  and  needs  of  the  students ;  indoor  season : 
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modern  dance;   tap  dancing,   badminton  or  swimming.     Those  electing  the  modern 
dance  must  elect  the  course  for  the  entire  year. 

2  1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.  The  Department. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Recreation.  —  For  seniors.  Outdoor  season:  sports  and 
games  for  physical  benefits  and  further  development  of  skill  and  for  social  contacts ; 
indoor  season:  modern  dance;  tap  dancing,  badminton  or  swimming.  Those  electing 
the  modern  dance  must  elect  the  course  for  the  entire  year. 

2  1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,   1:00-1:45  Th.  The  Department. 

Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Major  Donald  A.  Young,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Major  Harold  P.  Stewart,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Captain 
H.  Jordan  Theis,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Master  Sergeant  Jonathan  Madden,  U.S.A.;  Retired;  Master 
Sergeant  Roy  Tanner,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Staff  Sergeant  Frank  Cronk,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  and  a  detach- 
ment of   enlisted   men   of   the   United   States   Army. 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was  required  to  provide  a  two- 
year  course  in  military  instruction  under  a  regular  army  officer.  All  able-bodied 
cEour-year  male  students  are  required  to  take  this  course.  Under  act  of  Congress, 
June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of  Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  established 
at  this  college  in  April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
Following  the  World  War  and  an  act  of  Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  has  been  in  operation  under  the  regulation  of  the  War  Department, 
administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term,  1920-21,  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  was  converted  into  a  cavalry  unit. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide  systematic 
military  training  at  civil  educational  institutions,  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing selected  students  of  such  institutions  as  reserve  officers  in  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  intended  to  attain  this  object  during  the  time  the  students 
are  pursuing  their  general  or  professional  studies,  with  the  least  practicable  interfer- 
ence with  their  civil  careers,  by  employing  methods  designed  to  fit  men  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  for  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  course  for  cavalry  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  includes 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all  phases  of  cavalry  work,  so  distributed  over 
the  four-year  college  course  as  to  qualify  students  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year 
as  privates  of  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  as  non-commissioned  officers 
of  cavalry,  and  upon  graduation  as  reserve  officers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  course  is 
classroom  work.    All  practical  instruction  is  out  of  doors. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course  must  take  at  least  three 
hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two  years.  Students  who  are  approved  by  the 
president  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  may  take  the  advanced 
course  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  if  they  so  elect.  The  advanced  course  consists 
of  at  least  five  hours  per  week  and  a  summer  camp  of  about  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  vacation  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  taking  this  course 
are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  army  ration.  The  rate  now  is  twenty-five  cents  per 
diem  amounting  for  the  two  years  to  $146.25  to  which  should  be  added  pay  at  camp 
of  $29.40  making  a  cash  value  of  $175.65.  Advanced  students  are  required  to  equip 
themselves  with  riding  boots  but  remainder  of  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment and  becomes  the  property  of  the  student  upon  graduation.  Students  graduating 
in  the  advanced  course  are  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
but  are  not  required  to  accept  such  commissions  if  offered. 

Uniforms  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  supplied  by  the  government  without 
cost  except  for  boots.  A  deposit  of  $20  is  required  to  insure  return  of  uniform  articles. 
In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  one  pair  of  boots  through  the  Military 
Department  at  a  cost  of  about  $4.00.  The  uniforms  for  the  juniors  and  seniors  (ad- 
vanced course)  are  similar  to  U.  S.  army  officers'  uniforms  tailor-made  for  the 
individual  student.  A  deposit  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  this  uniform  is  required  at 
the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
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Required  Courses. 
1.     (I)     2.     (II)     For   freshmen.     Theoretical    and   practical    instruction   in   dis- 
mounted drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  map  reading,  sanitation  and  first  aid,  organization, 
military  discipline  and  courtesies,  military  history  and  policy,  obligations  of  citizenship. 
3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  or  11:00-11:50  Tu.  S., 
1 :00-l  :45  Th.  Army  Instructors. 

25.     (I)     26.     (II)     For   sophomores.     Theoretical   and  practical    instruction   in 

mounted  cavalry  drill  and  horsemanship,  cavalry  weapons,  musketry,   scouting  and 

patrolling,  combat  principles  of  rifle  and  light  machine  gun  squad  and  platoon,  cav- 
alry marches  and  camps. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  or  10:00-10:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.,  or 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Army  Instructors. 

Elective  Courses. 
51.     (I)     52.     (II)     For  juniors.   Aerial  photograph  reading,  administration,  care 
of  animals  and  stable  management,  horsemanship,  instructional  methods,  mechaniza- 
tion, cavalry  weapons,  combat  training. 

5  scheduled  hours.  '  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.   F.,   11:00-11:50  Tu.,   1:00-1:45   Th. 

Army  Instructors. 
75.     (I)     76.     (II)     For  seniors.   Military  history  and  policy,  military  law ;  prop- 
erty, emergency  procurement,  and  funds ;  O.  R.  C.  regulations,  horsemanship,  mech- 
anization, combat  training. 

5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th. 

Army  Instructors. 
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The  Graduate  School 

F.  J.  SiEVERS,  Director. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees  have  been  available  at  the  College 
practically  since  its  establishment.  At  the  beginning  these  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy  -wtvt  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  offerings  in  the  field  of  science.  Since  then  the  work  has  expanded  until  now 
a  major  toward  either  degree  may  be  selected  in  any  of  the  following  subjects. 

Agricultural   Economics  and  Economics 

Farm   Management  Entomology 

Agronomy  Food  Technology 

Bacteriology  Pomology 

Botany  Poultry  Science 
Chemistry 

The  following  departments  offer  major  work  toward  a  master  of  science  degree 
only: 

Animal  Husbandry  Home  Economics 

Dairy  Industry  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Education  Olericulture 

Floriculture  Psychology 

Sociology 

The  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  is  granted  to  students  completing 
the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the  department  of  landscape  architecture; 

While  students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may 
be  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  institution,  while  not  regularly  organized  for 
major  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  nevertheless,  offer  courses  which  may  be 
selected  for  minor  credit.   These  are : 

English  Philosophy 

Forestry  Physical  Education 

French  Physics 

Geology  Physiology 

German  Veterinary  Science 

History  Zoology 
Mathematics 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  entrance,  residence, 
credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together  with  specific  information  concerning  details  of 
interest  to  prospective  students  are  set  down  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director's  Office. 
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The  Summer  School 

(Omitted   1940) 


For  thirty  years  the  College  has  conducted  a  summer  session,  starting  at  first 
with  a  four-weeks'  program  consisting  largely  of  teacher  training  and  adult  courses 
in  nature  study,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  and  ornamental 
gardening,  all  organized  without  reference  to  credits  or  degree.  Gradually  the  em- 
phasis on  such  work  changed  and  the  need  for  more  professional  courses  of  college 
grade  has  resulted  since  1924  in  a  six-weeks'  session  offering  a  well-balanced  program 
of  credit  courses.  These  are  arranged  to  assist  (1)  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  connected  with  high  or  elementary  schools  who  desire  advanced  instruction 
either  with  or  without  relation  to  academic  credits;  (2)  classroom  teachers  who 
seek  to  prepare  themselves  more  effectively  in  their  special  studies;  (3)  college 
undergraduates  who  wish  to  satisfy  deficiencies  or  secure  courses  not  otherwise  avail- 
able ;  and  ( 4)  any  adult  person  who  finds  courses  of  special  interest  and  aid  for 
leisure  or  livelihood. 

Fees  and  living  expenses  are  very  moderate  so  that  many  people  arrange  their 
vacation  periods  to  include  the  summer  session.  A  carefully  planned  program  of 
entertainment  including  instruction  in  such  sports  as  tennis,  badminton,  and  archery, 
with  hiking  and  picnics,  swimming  and  golf,  provides  recreation  for  all. 

Admission. 
There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School.  Under- 
graduate students  are  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their  preparation  justifies.  Admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted  to  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  and  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  having  substantially  equivalent  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in  the  1939  session  and  illustrate  the  type  of 
program  at  present  available. 

'^Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  ^American     Literature     Since    the     Civil 

^Genetics  and  Eugenics  War 

General  Chemistry  I  *The    English    Novel    in   the    Nineteenth 

General  Chemistry  II  Century 

Introduction  to  Political  Sci-ence  *Contemporary  Poetry 

*Problems  in  State  and  Local  Govern-  Preparation  for  College  Work  in  English 

ment  *Colonial  History  of  Massachusetts 

*Professional   Possessions  Massachusetts        *Government   of  the   United   States 

Teachers  Need  ^History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 

*Teaching  Problems,  Principles    and  *International  Relations  Since  the  World 

Practices  War 

*History  of  Education  Food  Preservation 

*Educational  Research  and  Statistics  Recreation  Activities 

*Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching  *Educational   Psychology' 

*Principles  of  Vocational  Education  *Mental  Hygiene 

For  further  information,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  Alassachusetts   State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

For  information  concerning  graduate  work  in  the  summer  school,  write  or  apply 
to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass, 

*  Indicates  courses  carrying  graduate  credit. 
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THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

General  Information. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1918,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  a  short  course  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who  could 
not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were 
unable  to  take  the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present  name  in 
honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  and  its  fifth 
president. 

This  course  trains  men  and  women  for  the  practice  of  farming  or  associated  agri- 
cultural industries.  Graduation  from  the  course  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable 
regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  nine  voca- 
tions :  animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufactures,  floriculture,  ornamental  horticulture, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening,  wildlife  management,  or  stew- 
arding  for  hotels  and  restaurants  training.  Specialization  in  a  vocation  does  not 
prevent  students  from  securing  a  general  working  knowledge  of  other  subjects.  The 
Stockbridge  School  will  appeal  not  only  to  young  men  and  women,  but  also  to  men 
and  women  of  mature  years  and  practical  experience  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  business  of  farming  or  related  industries.  The  School  is  not  intended  for  students 
enrolled  in  a  high  school ;  such  students  should  complete  their  high  school  course 
before  seeking  admission. 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  school 
has  registered  over  2500  students,  graduated  twenty  classes  numbering  more  than 
1600  members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year  (1938-39)  311  young  men  and 
women. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New  England 
States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly  toward 
preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  useful  careers 
of  our  graduates. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  17  years  old  and  must  have  completed 
at  lea'^t  an  elementary  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Before  being  enrolled  for  the 
work  of  the  second  year,  students  must  have  completed  six  months'  practical  training 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Placement. 

Students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  high  schools  and  who  wish  to  enter  the  School 
before  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  should  bring  a  statement,  either  from 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  or  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  requesting  enrollment. 

Four  courses  now  have  limited  enrollments  and  some  form  of  selective  admission. 
These  are:  Wildlife,  Stewarding,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Dairy  Alanufactures. 

Instruction. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  faculty  by  means  of  classroom  teaching, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the  classroom  is  supplemented 
by  demonstration  work  in  the  laboratory,  dairy,  greenhouse,  orchards  and  stables. 
The  course  is  designed  to  offer  plain,  p/actical,  direct  information,  and  to  establish 
the  underlying  reasons  for,  as  well  as  methods  employed  in,  the  various  operations. 

Credit  and  Diploma 
In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  all  the  work 
required  in  the  vocational  course  which  he  has  selected.  This  course  consists  of  six 
months  of  class  and  laboratory  work  from  October  to  April  followed  by  six  months 
of  practical  experience  on  a  job  in  line  with  the  major  course  selected.  The  second 
year  continues  from  October  to  June. 
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No  student  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  six  months'  summer  training 
can  be  enrolled  for  the  second  year  since  the  placement  training  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary prerequisite. 

Graduates  of  county  schools  of  agriculture  or  of  agricultural  departments  of  high 
schools  in  the  state  may  complete  the  course  for  a  diploma  in  one  year  in  certain 
courses,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  director  of  the  county  school,  or  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

Special  Catalogue. 
For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing  an 
application  blank,  write  or  apply  to  Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  WINTER  SCHOOL 

Short  Courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is  the 
most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the  student 
himself  realizes  he  faces  a  'problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and  the  old,  the  experienced 
and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this  grouping  there  is  a 
value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  instructors.  Practically 
all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  gained. 
Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to  offer  the  largest  amount  of  information 
and  training  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily  con- 
tinued. 

The  Winter  School  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  College,  and 
has  proved  to  be  very  popular. 

Instruction  in  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  this  year : 

(1)  Nine  Weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.    November  13  to  January  26. 

(2)  Ten  Weeks'  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  2  to  March  11. 

(3)  Ten  Weeks'  Advanced  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  2  to  March  11. 

(4)  Two  Weeks'  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.    January  2  to  January  13. 

(5)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting 
Milk  Products.    January  15  to  January  20. 

(6)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus 
Milk  Products.    January  22  to  January  27. 

(7)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream ;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used 
in  Ice  Cream  Making,  the  Standardizing  of  Mixes,  and  Freezing.  January 
29  to  February  3. 

(8)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men.  February 
5  to  February  10. 

(9)  Five-day  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters.  March  25  to 
March  30. 

During  the  one  week  the  student  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  special 
course  in  which  he  has  enrolled.  The  instruction  lasts  throughout  the  day  from  8  to  5. 
These  courses  meet  a  very  definite  need  in  the  State  for  those  who  wish  instruction, 
but  who  cannot  attend  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  who  do  not  wish  to  take  other 
subjects. 

Tuition   and   Fees 

Tuition 

Greenkeepers'   Course $10.00 

Advanced  Greenkeepers'  Course 10.00 

Poultry   Course 9.00 

Dairy  Bacteriology  Course 2.00 

Dairy  Courses,  each 2.00 

Tree  Wardens'  and  Town  Foresters'  Course      .        .  2.00 


Registration 

Health 

$5.00 

$1.50 

5.00 

1.50 

5.00 

1.50 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

None 
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Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director. 

Research  Professors 

John  G.  Archibald,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Arthur  I.   Bourne^  B.A.,   Research  Professor  of  Entomology. 

William  G.  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

William  L.  Doran,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 

Walter  S.  Eisenmenger,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of 
Department. 

Carl  R.  Fellers,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Henry  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station. 

Monroe  E.  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  E.  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Edwin  F.  Gaskill,  B.S.,  Head  of  Station  Service. 

Emil  F.  Guba,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 

Frank  A.  Hays,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Edward  B.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ray  M.  Koon,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture ;  Head  of  Waltham  Field 
Station. 

Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Carl  Olson,  Jr.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. 

David  Rozman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Economics. 

Jacob  K.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Pomology. 

Warren  D.  Whitcomb,  B.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Assistant  Research  Professors 
John  S.  Bailey,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Pomology. 
Emmett  Bennett,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Alfred  A.  Brown,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural   Economics 

and  Farm  Management. 
Charles  R.  Creek,  M.S. A.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management. 
Paul  W.  Dempsey,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
F.  Ethel  Felton,  B.A.,  Editor. 

Ralph  L.  France,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Carleton  P.  Jones,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Linus  H.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 
Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 
William  S.  Mueller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Dairying. 
Harold  S.  Tiffany,  A.B.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Nursery  Culture. 
Harold  E.  White,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Floriculture. 
Robert  E.  Young,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening. 

•  Research  Assistants 

William   B.   Becker,  M.   S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Entomology. 
J.  Elizabeth  Donley,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 

Management. 
Edward  B.  Donnelly,  Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture. 
*RicHARD  D.    Elliott,   B.S.,   Laboratory   Assistant   in  Agricultural    Economics   and 

Farm  Management. 
William  Garland,  Research  Assistant  in  Nursery  Culture. 
Constantine  J.  Gilgut,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Botany. 
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Mary  D.  Henderson,  B.S.,  Research  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 
Walter  J.  Hodder,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening. 
Joseph  L.  Kelley,  Technical  Assistant,  Cranberry  Station. 
Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 
Arthur  S.  Levine,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Horticultural   Manufactures. 
Charles  H.  Moran,  M.S.,  Research  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 
Leonard  R.  Parkinson,  Technical  Assistant  in  Station  Service. 
*Alfred  H.   Planting,  M.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Agricultural   Economics  and 
Farm  Management. 

*Temporary. 

Ruby  Sanborn,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Ruth  E.  Sherburne,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Economics. 

*Frederick  J.  SiEVERS,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

Lawrence  Southwick,  M.S.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Pomology. 

William   E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Entomology\ 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wertz,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Hrant  M.  Yegian,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

Other  Experiment  Station   Officers 
Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Church,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 
Carroll  W.  Everson,  Station  Service  Foreman. 

Kenneth   T.  Farrell,  B.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural   Manufactures. 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  B.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
Waldron  H.  Hastings,  M.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
John  W.  Locke,  Poultry  Plant  Foreman. 

Joseph   Lubitz,  B.S.,   Industrial   Fellow  in  Horticultural   Manufactures. 
Elvin  T.  Miles,  B.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 
Gladys  I.  Miner,  Herbarium  Curator. 

Kenneth  R.  Newman,  M.S.,  Industrial   Fellow  in  Horticultural  ]\Ianufactures. 
Margaret  H.  O'Donnell,  Technical  Assistant  in  Experiment  Station  Administration. 
Kevin  G.  Shea,  M.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
Charles  C.  Strachan,  M.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
Leonard  Tarkow,   B.S.,   Industrial   Fellow  in  Horticultural   Manufactures. 
Fred  B.  Voit,  B.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 
Harold  A.  Wilson,  Foreman,  Waltham  Field  Station. 
Frank  J.  Yourga,  B.S.,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 


*Temporary. 


Regulatory  Service  Staff 


Henri  D.   Haskins,  ,B.S.,   Chief  of  Laboratory,  Fertilizer  Control. 

Philip  H.  Smith,  M.S.,  Chief  of  Laboratory,  Feed  Control. 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Laboratory,  Poultry  Disease  Control. 

Kenneth   L.   Bullis,  M.S.,  D.V.M.,   Assistant   Veterinary   Pathologist. 

H.  Robert  DeRose,  M.S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Oliver  S.  Flint,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor. 

Frederick  A.  McLaughlin,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Seed  Control.      * 

Jessie  L.  Anderson,  Technical  Assistant. 
Miriam  K.  Clarke,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant. 
James  T.  Howard,  Inspector,  Control  Service. 
Mrs.  Felicia  Jewett,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
John  W.  Kuzmeski,  B.S.,  Junior  Chemist. 
Albert  F.  Spelman,  B.S.,  Junior  Chemist. 
George  E.  Taylor,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
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WiLLARD  A.  MuNSON,  B.S.,  Director. 
Earle  S.  Carpenter,  M.S.,  Secretary. 

Grunow  O.  Oleson,  M.S.,  Extension  Editor. 
James  W.  Burke,  B.S.,  Extension  Editor. 

Lawrence  V.  Loy,  M.S.,  Extension  Specialist  in  Community  Organization  and  Rec- 
reation. 
H.  Ruth  McIntire,  B.S.,  Extension  Specialist  in  Recreation. 

Sumner  R.  Parker,  B.S.,  State  County  Agent  Leader. 

James  W.  Dayton,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent  at  Large. 

Arthur  B.   Beaumont,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Soil  Conservationist. 

Ellsworth  W.  Bell,  M.S.,  Extension  Economist. 

Oran  C.  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist. 

Fayette  H.  Branch,  B.S.,  Extension  Economist,  Farm  Management. 

William  R.  Cole,  Extension  Specialist,  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Arnold  M.  Davis,  B.S.,  Assistant  Extension  Horticulturist. 

Ralph  W.  Donaldson,  A.B.,  Extension  Agronomist. 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  B.S.,  Extension  Animal  Husbandman. 

Wellesley  C.  Harrington,  M.E.,  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer. 

Gay  T.  Klein,  M.S.,  Extension  Poultry  Husbandman. 

Roy  E.  Moser,  M.S.,  Extension  Economist. 

Robert  B.  Parmenter,  B.S.,  Extension  Forester. 

Wilbur  H.  Thies,  M.S.,  Extension  Horticulturist. 

George  W.  Westcott,  M.S.,  Extension  Economist. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  M.A.,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader. 

Beatrice  E.  Billings,  M.A.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  Large. 

May  E.  Foley,  M.A.,  Extension  Nutritionist. 

*Grace  B.  Gerard,  B.S.,  Extension  Specialist,  Home  Furnishing. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  B.S.,  Extension  Economist,  Home  Management. 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  M.A.,  Extension  Specialist,  Child  Development. 

Mrs.  Esther  C.   Page,  B.S.,  Extension  Specialist,  Clothing. 

George  L.  Farley,  M.S.,  State  Club  Leader. 
Tena  Bishop,  B.S.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
Melby  W.  Brady,  B.S.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
Marion  E.  Forbes,  B.S.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
Harley  a.  Leland,  B.S.,  Agr.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
Earle  H.  Nodine,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 

County  Extension  Workers 
Barnstable  —  Cape  Cod  Extension  Service,  Barnstable 
Bertram  Tomlinson,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Mary  G.  Flint,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Carl  A.  Eraser,  M.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Gladys  E.  Felton,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Berkshire  —  Berkshire  County  Extension  Service,  Federal  Building,  Pittsfield 
Frank  A.  Skogsberg,  B.V.A.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Evelyn  M.  Streeter,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Robert  E.  Stuart,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Evelyn  A.  Martin,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 
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Bristol  —  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset 
Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Harold  O.  Woodward,  B.S.,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 
Blanche  W.   Eames,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  B.A.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Gertrude  L.  Douglas,  B.S.,  Associate  Extension  Agent. 

Dukes  —  Dukes  County  Extension  Service,  Vineyard  Haven 
Emily  G.  Smith,  B.S..  Club  Agent. 

Essex  —  Essex  County  Agricultural  School,  Hathorne 
Francts  C.  Smith,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Horace  J.  Shute,  Club  Agent. 
Helen  Walker,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Franklin  —  Franklin  County  Extension  Service,  Court  House,  Greenfield 

Joseph  H.  Putnam,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 

Katherine  M.  Lawler,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

James  P.  Edney,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 

Frances  D.  Andrews,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Hampden  —  Hampden  County  Improvement  League,  1499  Memorial  Avenue, 

West  Springfield 
Donald  T.  Donnelly,  B.S.,  Extension  Editor. 
Wilbur  T.  Locke,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Marie  L.  Schweitzer,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Ruth  M.  Carlon,  B.S.,  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
William  R.  Walker,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hall,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Hampshire  —  Hampshire  County  Extension  Service, 
15   Gothic  Street,  Northampton. 
Allen  S.  Leland,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Marguerite  L.  Pettee,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Benton  P.  Cummings,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Sylvia  B.  Wilson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Middlesex  ■ —  Middlesex  County  Extension  Service, 
19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Allister  F.  MacDougall,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Herbert  A.  Brown,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Rudolph  M.  Seymour,  B.S.,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 
Richard  Warren,  M.S.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent. 
Eleanor  B.  Winters,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Ellen  Wajieham,   B.S.,  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
George  E.  Erickson,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Byron  E.  Colby,  B.S.,  Associate  Club  Agent. 
Clara  H.  Dean,  B.S.,  Associate  Club  Agent. 
Dorothy  I.  Brown,  B.S.,  Associate  Club  Agent. 
Elizabeth  F.  Hopkins,  M.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Norfolk  —  Norfolk   County  Agricultural  School,  IValpolc 
Earl  M.  Ricker,  B.S.A.,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Shufelt,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Huron  M.  Smith,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Catherine  Cook,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 
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Plymouth  —  Plymouth  County  Extension  Service, 

106  Main  Street,  Brockton. 

Joseph  T.  Brown,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent. 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Loomer,  B.S.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Stella  I.   Crowell,  B.S.,  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Robert  B.  Ewing,  Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  White,  B.S.,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Worcester  —  Worcester  County  Extension  Service, 
Federal  Building,  Worcester 
George  F.  E.  Story,  B.S.,,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Gardner  C.  Norcross,  B.S.,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 
Walter  B.  Shaw,  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent. 
Mildred  C.  Thomas,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Gladys  V.  Goldthorpe,  B.S.,  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Gladys  E.  Sivert,  B.S.,  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Leon  O.  Mar;shall,  B.S.,  Club  Agent. 
Dorothy  A.  Crandall,  B.S.,  Associate  Club  Agent. 
Grace  E.  Mooers,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Other  College  Of&cers 

William  H.  Armstrong,  M.L.A.C.P.,  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

Frank  T.  Canavan,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Manufactures. 

Affie  M.  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Frances  A.  Davison,  B.A.,  B.L.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Grace  E.  Gallond,  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Hermon  U.  Goodell,  B.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Donald  P.  Hawley,  Manager  of  College  Store. 

Clarence  A.  Jewett,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Walter  O.  Johnson,  B.S.,  Manager  of  Boarding  Hall. 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Mory,  Library  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Circulation. 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Schmidt,  B.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Michael  J.  Waldron,  Jr.,  Engineer. 

Marie  J.  van  Wieren,  B.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Bessie  M.  Weymouth,  Cataloguer. 

Employees  of  Federal  Government  with  Head- 
quarters at  Massachusetts  State  College 

Herbert  F.  Bergman,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 
Frederick  E.  Cole,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Walter  W.  Dykstra,  BS.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 
Clifford  V.  Kightlinger,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 
Raymond  F.  Pelissier,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics. 
Walton  E.  Truran,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education.    (Member  of  Staff  of 
State  Department  of  Education.) 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES 

1939-1940. 
Academic  Activities  Board:     Machmer,  Rand,  Glick,  Dickinson,  Goldberg. 
Admission  and  Scholarship:     Chairman  Machmer,  French,  Glatfelter,  Julian, 

Lanphear,  Neet,  Radcliffe,  Skinner,  Torrey. 
Athletic  Board:     Munson,  Carpenter,  Ensminger,  Lanphear. 
Campus  Planning   Council:     Chairman    Blundell,   Gunness,   Kenney,   Marstox, 

Sievers,  Otto,  Waugh. 

Commencement:     Chairman  Powers,  Alexander,  Doran,  Emery,  Garvey,  Goding, 

Hawley,  Helming,  Horrigan,  Kenney. 
Convention  Committee:     Chairman    Carpenter,  Armstrong,  Broadfoot,  Coolidge, 

Derby,  Emery,  Everson,  Johnson,   Pray,  Tramposch. 
Course    of   Study:     Chairman    Machmer,    Coolidge,    Gamble,    Goldberg,    Hicks, 

Holdsworth,  Lindsey,  Mack,  Marston,  Miller^  Purvis,  Ritchie. 
Discipline :     Chairman    Machmer,    Blatchford,    Chenoweth,    Glatfelter,    Gun- 
ness, Harrison,  Serex. 
Exhibits:     Chairman  Robertson,  Callahan,  A.  M.  Davis,  Parsons,  W.  H.  Ross, 

F.  R.  Shaw,  Vondell. 
Farm  and  Home  Week :     Chairman  Carpenter,  Herr,  Knowlton,  Lindsey,  Loy, 

Moser,  Parkhurst,  F.  R.  Shaw,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Van  Meter. 
Fine  Arts  Council :     Chairman  Waugh,  Blatchford,  Gary,  Clark,  Coding,  Rand, 

Robertson,  Skinner,  Wood. 
Graduate  School  Advisory  Committee :     Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Lentz,  AIach- 

MER,  Mackimmie,  Peters,  Van  Meter,  Welles. 
Housing  and  Sanitation :     Chairman  Hicks,  Boutelle,  Blair,  Bradley,  Broadfoot, 

Frandsen,  Hamlin,  Hannum,,  Jewett,  Radcliffe,   Skinner,  Tague,  Thoro- 

man,  Waldron. 
Honors:     Chairman  Lanphear,  Cance,  Crampton,  Fraker,  Gage,  Prince,  Rice, 

Waugh. 
Library :     Chairman  Silvers,  Hawley,  Herr,  Lindsey,  Moore,  Osmun,  Ritchie, 

Troy,  Wood. 

Lotta  Agricultural  Fund:  Chairman  Munson,  Branch,  Hawley.  Machmer, 
Parker. 

Memorial  Hall  Board :  Chairman  Sanctuary,  L.  E.  Ball,  Emery,  Fessenden, 
Haynes,  Kenney,  D.  E.  Ross. 

Music :     Chairman  Coding,  Alviani,  Fraker,  Helming,  Lyle,  Woodside. 
Publications:     Chairman   Sievers,  Hawley,  Munson,  Oleson,  Rand,  Verbeck. 
Recreation   Conference    Committee :     Chairman    Vinal,    Blundell,    L.    E.    Briggs, 

Dickinson,    Erickson,    Gore,    Grayson,    Johnson,    Leland,    Loy,    McIntire. 

Parsons,   Pray,   Rich^  Roberts,   Rogers,   Stewart,  Trippensee,  Van   Meter, 

Vondell,  Young. 

Religious  Advisory  Council:  Chairman  Machmer,  Andersen,  Caldwell,  Calla- 
han, Coolidge,  Fellers,  Frandsen,  Goldberg^  Hannum,  Kenney.  Pray,  Sharp, 
Silvers,  Verbeck,  Woodside. 

Social  Union:  Chairman  Rand,  Alviani,  Dickinson,  Ellert,  Emery,  Erickson, 
Coding,  Helming,  Tuttle. 

Stockbridge  School  Advisory  Council :  Chairman  Verbeck,  Banta,  Barrett,  Blun- 
dell, Dickinson,  Foley,  Grayson,  Holdsworth,  Hubbard,  Lindquist^  ALa.c- 
LiNN,  Markuson,  Packard,  Roberts,  Snyder,  C.  H.  Thayer,  Trippensee. 

Student  Life :  Chairman  C.  L.  Thayer,  Barrett,  M.  Briggs,  Alderman,  Lan- 
phear, Thoroman. 
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Student  Aid:     Chairman  Grayson,  Erickson,  Lanphear. 

Summer   School:     Chairman    Verbeck,    Machmer,    Eisenmenger,    Rice,    Sievers, 

Welles,  Westcott. 
Judging  Teams  and  Contests :     Chairman  Foley,  Banta,  Emery,  French,  Mack, 

NoDiNE,  Snyder. 

Special  Committees. 
Fellozvships  and  Grants  for  Research :     Chairman  Van   Meter,  Cance,  Coolidge, 

OsMUN,  Rice,  Ritchie. 
Nature  School :     Chairman  Vinal,  Alexander,   Blundell,  L.   E.   Briggs,  W.   H. 

Davis,   Farley,  Fraker,  Fuller,  Gore,   Holdsworth,  Loy,   Sweetman,   C.   L. 

Thayer,  Trippensee,  Van  Meter. 
Teacher   Training :     Chairman    Gore,   Caraway,   Cary,   Hamlin,   Lindsey,   Neet, 

Welles. 

Students'  Major  Advisory  Committees. 
Agriculture :     Chairman  Parkhurst,  Rice,  Eisenmenger,  Frandsen,  Lindsey. 
Engineering :     Chairman  Gunness,  Markuson,  Marston. 

Game  Management  Study :     Chairman  Trippensee,  Banta,  Fellers,  McLaughlin, 
Mueller,  Rich,  VanRoekel,  Vinal. 

Horticulture :     Chairman  Van  Meter,  Chenoweth,  Holdsworth,  Otto,  Snyder, 
C.  L.  Thayer. 

Home  Economics:     Chairman  Skinner,  M.  Briggsi,  Mrs.  Cook,  Coolidge,  Knowl- 
TON,  Mitchell. 

Liberal  Arts:    Chairman  Mackimmie,  Cance,  Cary,  Cutler,  Click,  Rand,  Welles. 
Physical  and  Biological  Sciences:     Chairman  Gordon*,  Alexander,  Bradley,  Gage, 

Lentz,  Moore,  Osmun,  Powers. 
Physical  Education:     Chairman  Hicks,  Caraway,  L.  Briggs,  Derby,  Gore,  Rad- 

CLIFFE. 

Recreation  Leadership    Training :     Chairman    Fraker,   Alexander,   L.    E.    Briggs. 
Loy,  Rhodes,  Vinal.    Advisory  Members :     Gore,  Waugh. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES   OF  THE  BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES,  i 

Committee   on  Faculty   and  Program   of  Study. 
Davis  R.  Dewey,  Chairman.  Mrs.   Elizabeth   L.   McXamara 

John  F.  Gannon  David  J.  Malcolm 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  Walter  F.  Downey 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  John  Chandler. 

Committee  on  Extension  Service. 
John  Chandler,  Chairman.  William  C.  Monahan 

Davis  R.  Dewey.  Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara.  Walter  F.  Downey 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  John  F.  Gannon 

Committee  on  Experiment  Station. 
David  J.  Malcolm,  Chairman  William  Casey 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara.  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  William  C.  Monahan 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
William  C.  Monahan,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan 

David  J.  Malcolm  William  Casey 

John  Chandler  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Philip  F.  Whitmore,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan 

David  J.  Malcolm  James  T.  Cassidy 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  Honorable  Joseph  B.  Ely 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman.  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

John  Chandler  James  T.  Cassidy 

Honorable  Joseph  B.  Ely 

Committee  on  Legislation. 
Frederick   D.   Griggs,   Chairman.  Joseph  W.  Bartlett 

Honorable  Joseph  B.  Ely 

Executive  Committee. 
Nathaniel   I.    Bowditch,   Chairman.  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett 


1  The   President  of  the  College  and  the  Vice-President  of  the   Board   arc   ex-officio  members 
of  each  committee. 
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DEGREES    CONFERRED    1939 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.    D.) 

Dunker,  Carl  Frederick,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .  Holyoke 
Levine,  Arthur  Sidney,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .  Amherst 
Lyons,    Mary    Ellen,    B.S.E.,    Framingham    State    Teachers    College, 

M.A.,    Columbia   University   Teachers   College Holyoke 

Mueller,   William    Samuel,   B.S.,   University   of   Illinois,   M.S.,   Uni- 
versity   of    New   Jersey Amherst 

Spruijt,    Frederik    Johannes,    Agricultural    College    of    Amsterdam, 

M.S.,    University    of    California Deerfield 


Master  of  Science  (M.    S.) 

Asquith,    Dean,    BS..,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Bender,  William  Harold,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University     . 
Benson,   Kenneth   Ellis,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Blaisdell,  Jennie  Pollard,  B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Bokina,    Carl    John,    B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Booth,  Williarn  Henry,   B.S.,   Rhode   Island   State   College   , 

Bracy,  Alfred  Augustin,   B.S.,  Tufts  College 

Brady,   Lawrence  Dewey,  B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

Bullis,  Kenneth  Lloyd,  D.V.M.,   Iowa  State  College       . 

Claffey,   Francis  Joseph,   B.A.,  University  of  Maine 

Clancy,  William  John,   A.B.,   Rochester  University         ... 

Colvin,  Walter  Sterry,   B.S.,   Rhode  Island  State   College     . 

Cowing,  Ulmont  Cleal,   B.S.,  Colby  College 

Crowley,  Mary  Monica,   B.S.E.,  Massachusetts   School   of  Art     . 
Evans,  Robert  Earle,   B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Freedman,   Stanley   Milton,    B.S.,   Massachusetts   Institute   of  Tech 

nology 

Frellick,   Arthur  Lester,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Frellick,    Ralph   Stanley,   B.S.,   Franklin   College     .... 
Garvey,   Anna   Patricia,   A.B.,   College   of   New   Rochelle 
Glaskin,   Norman,   B.S.,   Northeastern  University     .... 
Goderre,   Cleo   Roger,  B.S.,  University  of  Alabama 
Granger,   Ralph  Hawthorne,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Grayson,   Herbert,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College     . 
Gruner,   Saul   George,   B.S.,   Massachusetts  State   College 
Guiberson,  Robert  Holcombe.  B.S.,  Connecticut  State  College    . 
Hallowell,   Elmer  Winston,   B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College   . 
Hemond,   Harold   Crean,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Higgins,    Ernest    Richards,    B.S.,    Rhode    Island    State    Collegf    o 

Pharmacy 

Hunter,   Robert   Packard.   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Hutchings.  Frank  Farley,  B.S..  Massachusetts  State  College 
Keating,   Francis  Xavier,   B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Lee,  James  Donovan,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lipman,   Leo   David,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Madden,  Archie  Hugh,   B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College   . 
McCornack,  Andrew  Adams,  B.S.,  Oregon  State  College 
McGuckian,  Ambrose   Thomas,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Moran,    Charles    Henry,    B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
O'Brien,  George   Edward,   B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Planting.   Alfred   Herbert.   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College     . 
Ponte,  Edward   Perry.   B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Pyenson,   Maxwell,    B.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Richard,    Julien,    B.S.A.,   University   of   Montreal    .... 
Richard,   Katherine  Helena,   B.S..   Massachusetts   School  of  Art 
Richason,  George  Robert,  Jr.,   B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Savoie,  Alphonse.   B.S.,  University  of  Montreal       .... 
Sievers,  Frederick  John,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Simons,    Howard    Reynolds,    B.S.,    Springiield   College    . 
Stout,   Ralph   Albert.   B.P.E.,   Springfield   College     .... 
Sullivan,  William  Nicholas,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Thomas,   Winthrop   Snowdon,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Turner,  Max   Elvin,  B.S.,  University  of  Maine         .... 
Vincent,   Robert   Woytisek.   B.S.,   Springfield   College     . 
Whalen,    Edward   .Tames,    B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Widland,   Myron   Albert,    B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Williams,  Sidney,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     . 
Woodward,    Gordon,    B.S.,    Davidson    College 


Amherst 

New   Philadelphia,   Ohio. 

Winchester 

Springfield 

Hatfield 

Woonsocket,    R.   I. 

Medford 

West   Springfield 

Amherst 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Hope,  R.  I. 

West    Springfield 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Brookline 

West  Bridgewater 

West  Bridgewater 

Holyoke 

Mattapan 

Gardner 

Westfield 

Holden 

Pittsfield 

New    Britain,    Conn. 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Bar  Harbor,   Me. 

Melrose 

New  Bedford 

Springfield 

Chester 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Eugene,    Oregon 

Holyoke 

East  Boston 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Otis 

Quebec,    Canada 

Springfield 

Turners  Falls 

Quebec,    Canada 

Amherst 

Soringfield 

Lonfjmeadow 

Lawrence 

Amherst 

Augusta.    Maine 

Westfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Boston 


Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture   (B.L.A.) 

Higgins,  Kenneth  Raymond,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .  Fall  River 
Lavrakas,  John,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  ....  Watertown 
Thorndike,   Robert  William,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College         .        Lawrence 
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Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.) 

Andersen,    Henry    Gardner Newton   Centre 

Anderson,    Rita ,        ,        .        Easthampton 

Auerbach,   Milton   Edward Springfield 

Avery,    Arthur    Chester Amherst 

As   of   the   Class   of   1938. 

Barke,  Harvey   Ellis Plymouth 

Barrett,    William    Francis Adams 

Bartlett,    Lawrence    Matthews         .        .        .  - Medford 

Beck,  Sidney  Harold Maiden 

Beckman,    George    Wallace Springfield 

Bemben,    John Hadley 

Benjamin,    George    Cobb Lee 

Bettoney,    Stanley Stoughton 

Bischoff,    George    Herman Holyoke 

Bixby,    Lawrence    Hubbard Sunderland 

Blassberg,    Irving Turners    Falls 

Bradley,    Geraldine    Irene Amherst 

Branch,    Charles    Leland Amherst 

Brann,  James  Lewis,  Jr ' Westwood 

Briggs,    Beryl    Frances Ashburnham 

Brody,    George Roxbury 

Brown,   Donald   Emerson Beverly 

Buckley,    Rita    Marie Beverly 

Burgun,    Philip    Eugene - Canton 

Cadigan,    Donald    Winslow Greenfield 

Cain,    Robert    Emery Conway 

Calo,    Donald - Flushing,    N.    Y. 

Carp,    Abraham Boston 

Cassidy,    Wellington    Elmer North    Andover 

Chapin,    Ronald    Hale Greenfield 

Christie,  Charles  Frederick,  Jr Maiden 

Ciereszko,    Leon   Stanley Holyoke 

Clapp,    Elizabeth    May Springfield 

Cole,    Robert    Salisbury Westfield 

Cole,    Roger    Martin Marblehead 

Colgate,    Doris Billerica 

Conant,   Chester   Cook Greenfield 

Cooper,    Grace    Battell Stockbridge 

Copeland,    Lloyd    Bardwell Colrain 

Cowles,    Donald    Harry Brighton 

Cox,    William    Hayward Bridgewater 

Crosby,    Justina    Cotta Newton   Centre 

Crowley,    Shelagh   Agnes .  West    Springfield 

Czajkowski,    Mildred    Ann Amherst 

Decatur,    Dorothy   Mary Wayland 

Decker,    Roger    Herman Westfield 

Degraflf,    Raymond    Alphonse Holyoke 

Dimock,    Edgar   We  11  wood Oxford 

Dixon,    Ethel    Winnifred Leverett 

Doherty,    Joseph    Anthony         .        .        .        .     ■ Revere 

Dorman,    Kenneth    Ronald Gilbertville 

Eldridge,    Everett    Warner,    Jr. Palmer 

Elliott,    Richard    Duncan Winchester 

Esson,   Marjorie   Harrold Dorchester 

Estabrook,    Frederick    Dickinson Northampton 

Evans,   Robert   Earle Northampton 

As   of  the   Class   of   1938. 

Fanning,    Francis    Thomas Milton 

Farren,    Francis    John Adams 

Fay,    Leo    Daniel Boston 

Featherman,    Maurice Natick 

Fitzpatrick,    William    Henry Amesbury 

Flynn,    Elizabeth    Peer Belchertown 

Folkner,    Joseph    Samuel Denver,     Colorado 

Foster,    Ralph    Longwell Colrain 

Fowell,   Donald  Maxwell Northampton 

Galvin,   John   Joseph Northampton 

Giddings,    Lane Great    Barrington 

Giles,    Richard    Alden         .        .        .     ■ Cummington 

Glass,    Robert    Butterfield Arlington 

Glow,   Lewis   Lyman East    Pepperell 

Goldberg,   David Northampton 

Goldberg,    Florence    Sylvia Allston 

Goldman,     Sylvia Worcester 

Goode,    Frederick    Dickinson,    Jr Auburndale 

Gordon,    Harold    Thomas Holyoke 

Gove,   Chester   Allen Walpole 

Grant,   Emerson  Wallace Middleboro 

Graves,   James   Oliver   Stanley Greenfield 

Gunness,    Marion    Elizabeth Amherst 

Hall,    Bettina Foxboro 

Hanigan.  William  James,  Jr Springfield 

Harris,    Marjorie    Eulala Leominster 

Haynes,    Paul    Harlow Southbridiie 
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Healy,   Frank   Clifford Buckland,    Conn. 

Herman,   Jeanette Roxbury 

Hooker,  Leland  Worthington Springfield 

As  of  the  Class  of  1938 

Hornbaker,    David    Winford Worcester 

Howes,    Herbert    Shurtleff Middleboro 

Jablonski,    Stephen    Malcolm Greenfield 

Jasper,    Elizabeth    Shirley         ...  Springfield 

Javorski,    Joseph    John Thompsonville,    Conn. 

Johnson,    Lawrence    Edward Holyoke 

Julian,   Charles   Nelson Amherst 

Kaplan,    Arthur    Milton Chelsea 

Katz,    Coleman Roxbury 

Kertzman,    Louis Somerville 

King,  James  Sumner Maynard 

Koehler,    Dorothy    Lillian Greenfield 

Lawson,    Donald    Seabury  ...  Waltham 

Lee,    Richard    Everett New   Bedford 

Lehr,    Charles    Edward       ....  Springfield 

Levin,    Leonard   Maurice Northampton 

Lichtenstein,    Parker    Earl        ...  Melrose 

Lippincott,    Clifford    Ellwood Lee 

Litchfield,    Marjorie Hyde   Park 

Luce,    Clifford    Norton Worcester 

Luce,    Phillips    Edward Framingham 

MacDonald,    Margaret   Phyllis Huntington 

MacPhail,    William    Anderson Plymouth 

As  of  the  Class  of   1938. 

Madden,    Margaret    May .  Methuen 

Malkin,    Isaac    Edward Chelsea 

Martin,    Justine    Gordon '    .  Jamaica    Plain 

Meehan,    James Lawrence 

Mendall,   Seaton   Crawford Middleboro 

Meurer,    Ethel Springfield 

Miller,   Alexander   Andrew East    Hartford,     Conn. 

Milne,    Douglas    Duncan Larchmont,    N.    Y. 

Moore,   Harold    Emery,  Jr Sharon 

Mbrey,    Clifton   Wentworth Belmont 

Morin,    Edward    Laurence Amherst 

Morse,  Laura  Edison Belmont 

Muller,    Robert   Harold Darien,    Conn. 

Nestle,    Shirley    Elizabeth         .        . .  Amherst 

Norwood,    Olive    Freeman Worcester 

Olson,    Elizabeth    Janet Manchester 

Packard,    Robert    Wesley Worcester 

Parks,    Nancy Sherborn 

Paul,  Joseph Northampton 

Phelps,    Ellsworth,    Jr Washington,    D.    C. 

Pickard,    Laurence    Kent Salisbury 

Podolak,     Stanley  .         .         .         .     ' Easthampton 

Powers,    Richard    Lyman West    Springfield 

Pratt,    John   Jacob,    Jr Cohasset 

Pushee,    Virginia Amherst 

Rathbone,    Frances    Bullard Haverhill 

Richardson,    Eunice    Moore       . Baldwinsville 

Rodda,    Charles,    Jr Springfield 

Rose,    Harold    Davies Medford 

Rosenthal,    Morris West    Springfield 

Ross,    Albert    Henry Dorchester 

As   of  the   Class   of   1938 

Salmela,    Henry    Arthur Maynard 

Sannella,    Joan Springfield 

Schmidt,    Vincent    Raymond New   Bedford 

Schwartz,    Ernest Springfield 

Sheehan,    Eleanor    Louise Holyoke 

Shipman,   Lee    Charles Worcester 

Sinclair,    Belva    Marie Northampton 

Slater,    Charles    Edward Tyringham 

Smart,   Raymond   Elmer,   Jr Amherst 

Southwick,    Franklin    Wallburg White   Plains,   N.   Y. 

Spofford,    Inez    Evelyn Haverhill 

Stawiecki,    Edmund    Joseph      ...  Webster 

Steff,    Howard    Newton North     Dartmouth 

Steinberg,    Jack Chelsea 

Stetson,   Courtney  Junior Athol 

Stoddard,    Edward   Forrest,   Jr. Framingham 

Sternberg,    Marion    King     ...     - Florence 

Swanson,    Robert    Warren Rockport 

Tannenbaum,    Leo    Wolf    .        .       - Roxbury 

Taylor,    Bernice    Eleanor Belchertown 

Townsend,  John  Vincent South    Hadley 

Truran,    Margaret    Elizabeth ^        .        .        .  Stockbridge 

Vaill,   Phila   Kellogg Munson 

Valvanis,   Nicholas   John Haverhill 

Vittum,    Morrill    Thayer Haverhill 

Ward,    Eleanor .  Springfield 
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Warren,   Francis   Albert Ashfield 

Welch,    Ervin   Leonard Melrose 

Wiggin,    Stanley    Hopkins Newton  Centre 

Wilcox,    Edmund    Gillette Stockbridge 

Wilcox,   Marjorie   Frances Pittsfield 

Willard,   Edward   Buck Wollaston 

Wilson,   Elliot  Tilden Weymouth 

Wilson,   Merton   Frederick South    Hadley    Falls 

Winn,  Jay   Henry Brookhne 

Wirtanen,    Leonard    Charles Quincy 

Witek,   John  Joseph Greenfield 

Wojtasiewicz,    Henry Chicopee 

Yourga,   Frank   John Greenfield 

Zajchowski,    Walter   Andrew Chicopee 

Zaskey,    Lucy    Ann Amherst 

Zelazo,    Stanley    Frank Adams 


Bachelor  of  Arts   (B.  A.) 


Balcom,   John   Murray 
Ftennas,   James    George 
Booth,    Mabelle     . 
Boron,  Bertha   Barbara 
Brisset,   Pauline   Amelia   . 
Broadfoot,  Arthur  David  . 
Cousins,   Ivan  Roper  . 
Damon,    Marjorie   Eva 
Davenport,    Beatrice    Louise 
Dyer,    Doris    Hopkins 
Eaton,    Elizabeth   Dockham 
Eldridge,    Eva    Margaret    . 
Fanning,    Paul    Richard 
Foerster,    Wilma    Ruth 
Fortin,    Constance    Claire. 
Glick,    John    Ferol 
Glynn,    Marion   Louise 
Griffin,    Charles    William   . 
Haylon,   George  Joseph 
Johnson,   David   Hammond 
Kaplinsky,   Anne   Fern 
Keefe,   Mary   Margaret 
Kerivan,   Katherine   Eleanor 
Keyes,    Edmund   Mac 
Leclair,    Leopold    Joseph    . 
Lyman,   Thomas   Graves 
Lynch,  Julia  Mary 
Maschin,    Marian    Isabel    . 
Meehan,    Mary   Theresa     . 
Merrill,    Frances    Somerville 
Mickelson,  Clara  Evelyn  . 
Myerson,   Alvan  John 
Nichols,    Dorothy    Elizabeth 
O'Donnell,    Grace    Patricia 
Page,    Priscilla   Taylor 
Parmenter,    Ray    Elmer 
Purnell,    Frederick 
Reade,   Irvin   Douglas,   Jr. 
Riel,    Francis   James    . 
Rosen,    Sidney 
Sedoff,    Bernice     . 
Smith,  Francis  Eliot  . 
Snow,   Bethany   Parker 
Ullman,    Robert    Edgerton 
Warner,    Elizabeth    Rose 
West,   Mary    Lees 
Wilke,  Gerhard  Max  . 


Quincy 

Amherst 

Foxboro 

South   Deerfield 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Greenfield 

Haydenville 

Mendon 

Saugus 

Holyoke 

South    Yarmouth 

Milton 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Pittsfield 

Suffield,    Conn. 

Holyoke 

Westfield 

Newton    Upper    Falls 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Easthampton 

Westfield 

Westfield 

Holyoke 

Raynham    C   r.ter 

Miilbury 

Brookline 

Westfield 

Westfield 

Jamaica   Plain 

Franklin 

Amherst 

Whitman 

Turners    Falls 

Dorchester 

Winthrop 

Arlington 

Dorchester 

Northampton 

Sunderland 

New    Bedford 

Holyoke 
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Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture   (B.  V.  A.) 

Kingsbury,   Frank   William Sterling 

Roberts,  Everett Quincy 

Villaume,  Osgood  Louis Maiden 
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REGISTRATION  1939^1940 

Graduate  Students 

Superior  figures   indicate:     1  Enrolled  during  academic   year   1938-39 

2  Enrolled  in  Summer  School   1939 

3  Enrolled  during    first    semester    1939-40 

Abell,  Leslie  H.,i   Bacteriology Pittsfield 

B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Adams,   Ruth   McFall,2  3   Education       .        . Amherst 

B.A.,   Hamline   University 
Arnold,    Philip   E.,1  3   Education Petersham 

A.B.,  University  of  Maine 
Arnold,  Ralph  A.,i Amherst 

B.S.,   Massachusets   State   College 
Asquith,    Dean,i   Entomology Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Baker,  Henry  H.,3  Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Baker,    Mary    L.,i  2   Education Cambridge 

B.S.,  Boston  University 
Balavich,   Daniel  A.,i  3   Psychology       .       ■ North    Andover 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ball,  Elinor  P.,1  Home  Economics Roxbury 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Barrick,   Elliott  R.,i  Animal   Husbandry Enid,    Oklahoma 

B.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 
Barry,  Walter  F.,3  Animal  Husbandry West    Somerville 

B.S.,  Boston  College 
Bartlett,  Lawrence  M.,3 • .        .        .        .        Medford 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bartlett,  Lewis  W.,2  Education Hinsdale 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 
Barton,    Dorothy    L.,2 Waterbury,    Conn. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
Beaumont,  Edgar  S.,3  Landscape  Architecture Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Becker,  William   B.,   13 Amherst 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bemben,  John,3   Psychology .        Hadley 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bender,   William  H.,1  Agronomy New    Philadelphia,    Ohio 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bennas,   James    G.,3 Dorchester 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Benson,   Kenneth    E.,1   Hort.    Manufactures Winchester 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bergman,    William    E.,i  3    Chemistry Shelburne    Falls 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Berrotavicz,  John  13 Brockton 

B.S.,  Providence  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Beyer,   Emil   H.,3   Education South    Hadley    Falls 

A.B.,  Amherst  College 
Bialer,    Joseph,3    Education Holyoke 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan 
Bisson,  Frank  G.,3  Education Mt.    Harmon 

B.S.,  Springfield  College 
Blackburn,   James   W.,i   Education North    Wilbraham 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Blaisdell,   Jennie    P.,1    Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bokina,  Carl  J.,i  Agricultural   Economics Hatfield 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Booth,   William   H.,i  3  Agronomy Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bozek,   Stanley   M.,i   Economics Easthampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bracy,    Alfred   A.,i    Education Medford 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Brady,   Lawrence   D.,1   Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Brennan,   Mary   M.,i Wheelwright 

B.S.E.,  State  Teachers  College 
Bristol,   Gilbert   D.,i  3    Education Ashfield 

B.V.A.,  Massachusetts  State   College 
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Bronson,  George  B.,3  Dairy   Industry North    Amherst 

B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Brooks,  Howard  D.,i  3  Education West   Hartford,   Conn. 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Brouillet,   Lucille   C.,i Springfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Buck,   Wilbur  F.,i  Agricultural    Economics Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bullard,    Marion  2 Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bullis,    Kenneth    L.,i    Bacteriology Amherst 

D.V.M.,  Iowa  State  University 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Burpo,    Louise, 3    Botany East    Longmeadow 

B.S.,  American  International  College 
Burpo,    Robert    S.    Jr.,1 Springfield 

B.S.,    American    International    College 
Bush,   Louis   J.,i  3   Education Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Brisset,    Pauline   A. ,3    Economics    .........        Holyoke 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Cadigan,   Donald   W.,3 Greenfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Carpenter,    Robert    D.,i  3    Landscape   Architecture Lansing,     Michigan 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College 
Carroll,    Edward   J. ,3 Whitinsville 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 
Cassidy,    Wellington    E.,3    Bacteriology Long  Island,   N.   Y. 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College                   ' 
Cawley,    Mary    A.,i    Education Ware 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Christie,    Charles    F.,3    Chemistry Maiden 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Clegg,    Elizabeth   A. ,2   Education Seekonk 

B.S.E.,     Bridgewater     State     Teachers     College 
Claffey,   Francis   J.,i  Wildlife   Mgt Pittsfield 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Clancy,   William   J.,i    Education Springfield 

A.B.,    Rochester   University 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Clapp,    Edward   T.,i  3   Agronomy Florence 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Clifford,    Margaret   T.,1  -    Education Northampton 

B.S.E..  Westfield  State  Teachers  Collefe 
Coderre,    Harry    L.    Jr. ,2    Education Holyoke 

A.B.,  Williams  College 
Cole,    Gerald    A.,3 Williamstown 

A.B.,  Middlebury  College 
Colvin,    Walter    S.,i    Agronomy Hope,  Rhode  Island 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  Colleee 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Corbett,    Plese.l  3    Agronomy Cedar  Grove,   N.   C. 

B.S.,  A.  &  T.  Colleee  of  North  Carolina 
Cormier,    Mary   T..2   Education Ludlow 

B.S.E.,  Salem  State  Teachers  College 
Couper,    Henry    V.,1  3    Entomology Littleton 

B.S.,   Massachvisetts   State  College 
Coutu.    Vernon    F.,1  3    Chemistry '  .         .         .         Erving 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Cowing,  U.  rieal.i  Education  ...  Springfield 

B.S.,  Colby  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Crowl^v.    Mary    E,.i    Education Holvoke 

B.S.E..  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Crowley.   Mary   M.,i   Education Springfield 

B.S.E..  Massachusetts  School  of  Art 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Crowley,    Leo   V..1 Amherst 

B.S..   Massarhu^ptts   State   College 
Cutter.  James  F..2  Education Conway 

B.S..   Massachusetts   State   College 
Czelusniak,    Henry    A. .3    Education Chicopee 

A.B..  St.  John's  College 
Dacpv.   Fredprick  T..1  Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,    Fitchbtirg   State   Teachers    Collei-e 
Davis.    Arnold    M.,i   Landscape   Arrhitectn-e North    Amherst 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Dewyea.   Leonard   E.,2   Education Greenfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
DiCastro,    Angela. 1    Education Westfield 

B.S.E.,   Westfipld    State   Teachers   College 
Dion,    Paul    E..3    Education Southbridge 

B.S.E..   Rhode    Tslnnd    College    of   Educt'on 
Driscoll,    Howard    B..2  3 Holyoke 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
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Duffin,  Orley  L.,2  Education Springfield 

B.S.,   Stout   Institute 
Dunker,  Carl   F.,1   Food  Technology Holyoke 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dunn,   Marjorie   E.,1   Home   Economics Providence,  R.  I. 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 
Dunphy,    Esther   M.,2    Education South  Hadley  Falls 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Durrell,  William  D.,i  Landscape  Architecture Attleboro 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dwyer,   Katherine   M.,2  3   Education  Hadley 

A.B.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the   Elms 
Eames,    Barbara, 3    Botany Wilmington 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 
Eberhardt,    Marjorie    M.,3 Amherst 

B.A.,   Columbia  University 
Edney,  James  P.,i  Education Montague 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Elkins,    Robert    E.,2 Springfield 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College 
Elliott,   Charles   E.,1   Entomology   .        .        .        .    • Beverly 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Elliott,   Charles   F.,i   Education Waltham 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Elliott,   Richard  D.,3  Agricultural   Economics Winchester 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ensminger,    Marion    E.,1 Amherst 

B.S.,   M.A.,  University   of  Missouri 
Evans,  Robert  E.,i  3  Entomology Northampton 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Farrell,  Kenneth, i  3  Food  Technology ,        .        Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Ferris,    Basil    M.,3 Chicopee 

B.S.,   New   Hampshire  University 
Fischman,   Arnold   E.,3   Entomology New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.S.,   University   of   Connecticut 
Fitzgerald,  John  A.,i  3  Education Ware 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 
Fitzpatrick,  William  H.,3  Hort.  Manufactures Amesbury 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Freedman,    Joseph,!    Chemistry Willimansett 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Freedman,   Stanley   M.,1   Dairy   Industry Brookline 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technology 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fried,    Irwin, 3    Bacteriology Hoboken,  N.  J. 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University 
Frellick,   Arthur   L.,i    Education West   Bridgewater 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Frellick,    Ralph    S.,1   Education West    Bridgewater 

B.S.,  Franklin  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Galvin,   Anne   F.,2 .         Northampton 

A.B.,   Smith  College 
Galvin,  John  J. ,3  Hort.   Manufactures Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Garvy,  Anna  P.,1   Education Holyoke 

A.B.,   College   of  New   Rochelle 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Gaskell,   Elizabeth   F.,1       . South   Deerfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Gedman,    Susan    M.,i    Education .        Westfield 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State  Teachers   College 
Giblin,   Mary   C.,3   Education Springfield 

B.A.,   College   of  our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Giflford,  Norman  L.,2  Education Westport 

A.B.,  Harvard  University 
Ginsburgh,    Stanley    A. ,3   Sociology Springfield 

A.M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Glaskin,   Norman, 1  Hort.   Manufactures Mattapan 

B.S.,  Northeastern  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Glazier,   Melvin   H.,2   Education Greenfield 

B.S.,  Middlebiiry  College 
Gleason,   Robert  P.,i  3  Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Glickstein,    Myer  13 Chelsea 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Glow,    Lewis   L.,3   Chemistry East    Pepperell 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Goderre,  Cleo  R.,1  Education Gardner 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

M.S..  Massachusetts  State  College 
Golub,   Samuel  J.,1  3   Botany Springfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
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Gower,  Albert  H.,l  3  Chemistry Brighton 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Granger,   Ralph  H.,1   Education Westfield 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 

Grasby,   Hanna   C,   i  ^   Landscape   Architecture Corrigin,     Australia 

B.A.,   University   of  Western   Australia 
Grayson,    Herbert,!    Education Holden 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Grogan,   Joseph   E.   Jr.,i   Education Turners  Falls 

A.B.,  St.  Anselm's  College 
Gruner,    Saul    G.,i    Education   .        .  Pittsfield 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Grupposo,  Salvi  S.,3  Bacteriology Natick 

B.S.,  University  of  Chicago 
Guiberson,    Robert    H.,i    Bacteriology New    Britain,    Conn. 

B.S.,  Connecticut  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Haagensen,    Erik    H.,1 .        Copenhagen,  Denmark 

The   King's   High   School   of  Veterinary    Science   and  Agriculture 
Hadro,   Gertrude  J.,i  3   Home   Economics     . Easthampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hallowell,    Elmer  W.,i  2  3   Economics Greenfield 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Hanson,   John   F.,i  3    Entomology .        .        .        Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Harris,    Raymond    E.,i  3    Education       .        .        '. Agawam 

B.SE.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Hastings,   Waldon   H.,1  3   Food   Technology Amherst 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine 

M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Hauck,   Joseph   F.,i  Agricultural    Economics Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Rutgers  University 
Hayes,    James    D.,3    Education Greenfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg  State  Teachers   College 
Heniond,  Harold  C.,i  Education Holyoke 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Henderson,  Mary  D.,i  3  Home  Economics Hilliards,  Ohio 

B.S.,  Battle  Creek   College 
Henriksen,  Thornlief  M.,3   Education Mt.    Hermon 

B.S.,    Springfield   College 
Heywood,    Dorothy    L.,i  3    Education Holyoke 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State   Teachers   College 
Higgins,    Ernest   R.,i    Bacteriology Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

B.S.,   Rhode   Island  College  of  Pharmacy 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Higgins,  George   E.,i   Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College 
Higgins,   Kenneth  R.,1  Landscape  Architecture Fall     River 

B.S.,    B.L.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Holmes,   Mary    E.,3    Education Greenfield 

B.S.,   Middlebury   College 
Holway,    Clarence    W.,1 ■  ■ Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

M.S.,   Columbia   University 
Hopkins,    Matthew   J. ,3   Education Chicopee  Falls 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Howard,    Harlan    A.,i Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Hunter,  Robert  P.,  i  3  Education '     .        .        .        Melrose 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Hurdis,   John   W.,1  3   Agronomy North    Providence,    R.    I. 

B.S.,   Rhode   Island  State  College 
Hurley,    Harold   C.,1 3    Education Holyoke 

B.S.,  Villanova  College 
Hutchings,  Frank  F.,1   Education New    Bedford 

B.S.,    M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Johnson,    Eunice,!    Botany Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Johnson,    Herbert   H.,3   Landscape   Architecture Roslindale 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State   College 
Julian,    Carol  1 Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Julian,    Eleanor    B.,1  3 Amherst 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State   College 
Kalloch,    John    R.,2    Education Hatfield 

B.P.E.,   Springfield   College 
Kane,    Mary    C.,3    Education Holyoke 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Keating,   Francis   X.,l    Education .        .        .         Springfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
KeatiiiE;,   Mary    F..2 Gate    City,    Va. 

A.B.,  Salem  College 
Kennedy,  James  J. ,2 Holyoke 

AB.,  Holy  Cross  College 

M.A.,  Columbia  University 
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Kerivan,  Katherine   E.,3   Education Newton  Upper  Falls 

B.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Keyock,  Nicholas  L.,i  Dairy   Industry Elizabeth,    Penn. 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Kimball,    Leonard    P.,1  3    Education Hartford,    Conn. 

B.A.,   Amherst   College 
Kinder,    Faye,3   Home   Economics Grand    Rapids,    Mich 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan 
Knight,   William  F.,S  Animal   Husbandry Grant    City,    Mo. 

B.S.,   University   of  Missouri 
Kucinski,   Karol,l  3   Agronomy Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kulash,   Walter  M.,l  3   Entomology Haydenville 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kushlan,   Henry   S.,1  Hort.   Manufactures Roxbury 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lacey,  John  S.,3 Holyoke 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Lachman,   William   H.,i   Pomology Amherst 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Pennsylvania   State   College 
Lang,   Benjamin   R.,1  Education North  Falmouth 

B.S.,   LTniversity   of   New   Hampshire 
Larkin,   Clarence  J.,1   Education Haydenville 

B.A.,  Amherst  College 
Lavrakas,  John,i  Landscape  Architecture Watertown 

B.S.,   B.L.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Lee,  James   D.,i  Agricultural   Economics Chester 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lesniak,    Jennie    B.,1 3    Education Westfield 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Levine,  Arthur  S.,i  Food  Technology Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Massachusetts   State   College  . 

Levine,    Sonnia,3    Bacteriology Springfield 

Ph.G.,   Massachusetts   College  of  Pharmacy 
Liberman,    Maurice  - Boston 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Boston  University 
Lichtenstein,    Parker    E.,3    Psychology         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        Melrose 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lightbown,   Elsie  i   Economics Pawtucket,   R.   I. 

A.B.,  Brown'  University 
Lipman,   Leo   D.,l   Dairy   Industry Springfield 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lombard,   William    R.,2   Education Springfield 

A.B.,  Colby  College 
Lord,   Bertha   W.,i  3   Landscape   Architecture Pittsford,    Vt. 

A.B.,   Cornell   University 
Lubitz,   Joseph   A.,1  2  3    Hort.    Manufactures       .        .        .      ■ .        .        .         Amherst 

B.S.,    Conn.    College   of   Pharmacy 
Lubitz,    Robert    S.,1  3   Bacteriology New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.B.,    University    of    Kentucky 
Luchini,   Julius   G.,3    Education Holyoke 

A.B.,   Colgate  University 
Lynch,    Harold    E.,1    Education .        Pittsfield 

A.B.,   Clark  University 
Lyons,   Mary    E.,1   Food   Technology Holyoke 

B.S.E.,  Framingham   State   Teachers   College 
■  M.A.,   Columbia   University 

Ph.   D.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
MacFarlane,   Gertrude    E.,1  3   Education Northampton 

B.S.,   Boston  University 
Macomber,   Lois   R.,i  3   Psychology Fairhaven 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Madden,  Archie  H.,1  Entomology Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Mango,  Vincent   P.,1  3   Education Westfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology 
Manning,   Mae   G.,1   Education Westfield 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Marciniak,   Emil,l  Chemistry '  .        .        .        .         Easthampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

M.S.,   University   of    Pennsylvania 
Martin,  James  R.,i  3  Floriculture Cochituate 

B.S.,   Boston  University 
McChesney,    Herbert    L.,i  3    Chemistry Springfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
McCornack,  Andrew  A.,1  Hort.   Manufactures Eugene,    Oregon 

B.S.,   Oregon   State   College 

M.S.J  Massachusetts  State  College 
McGuckian,   Ambrose   T.,i   Education Holvoke 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
McKenna,    Elizabeth   A., 3   Education Holyoke 

A.B.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
McMahon,   Cornelius, 2   Education Pittsfield 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 
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McMahon,    Frank   J.,i  2    Education Ludlow 

B.S.E.,  Bridgewatcr  State  Teachers  College 
Miles     Elvin   T.,3   Agronomy Tuskegee    Institute,    Ala. 

B.S.,   Tuskegee   Institute 
Miller,  Campbell  E.,3  Landscape  Architecture Lexington,  Ky. 

B.S.,   University   of  Kentucky 
Miller,   Eileen  A.,i  Home  Economics Providence,   R.   I. 

B.S.,   Rhode   Island  State  College 
Minzner,  Raymond  A.,i  Education Lawrence 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Mitchell,   Sylvester  C.,i   Hort.   Manufactures Springfield 

B.A.,   Ottawa  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Montagna,    Raymond   J. ,2   Education Springfield 

B.S.,    American    International    College 
Moore,    Edwin    L.,i  3    Chemistry West   Pelham 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Moore,    George    C.,i   Bacteriology Greenfield 

A.B.,   Boston  College 
Moran,   Charles  H.,i  3  Agronomy East   Boston 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Moriarty,    Edward   J., 2 Holyoke 

A.B.,   Holy   Cross  College 
Mueller,    William   S.,i   Food   Technology Amherst 

B.S.,   University   of   Illinois 

M.S.,   University   of  New  Jersey 

Ph.D.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Murphy,   Leonard   F.,2 Holyoke 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Murtagh,  William  P.,1  Education Great    Barrington 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 
Newman,    Kenneth    R.,1 3 Hoosac    Tunnel 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
O'Brien,    Allan    F.,1    Education Northampton 

B.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
O'Brien,   George   E.,i   Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
O'Coma,    Maximino   M.,3 Pangasinan,   P.  I. 

B.S.,   University   of  West  Virginia 
O'Connor,   Helen   M.,i   Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
O'Connor,   Michael   G.,1  Food  Technology Springfield 

B.S.,    St.    Lawrence   University 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Pease,  Howard  E.,2  Education .        Ashfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Peck,    Elizabeth   C.,2 Greenfield 

B.S.,  Arnold  College 
Perry,  Priscilla  R.,1  Home  Economics Springfield,  Vt. 

B.S.,   University   of  Vermont 
Peterman,    Jack    Nat,  1  2    Psychology Newark,  N.  J. 

B.A.,  University  of  Newark 
Peterson,  Otto  A.   Jr., 2 Ludlow 

B.S.E.,   Bridgewater  State  Teachers   College 
Pierce,   Dorothy,  2   Education Holden 

B.S.E.,   Worcester   State  Teachers   College 
Planting,   Alfred   H.,1  3   Agricultural   Economics Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ponte,    Edward    P.,1   Education ■       .        .        .        Springfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Porter,   Wayland   R.,2   Education Amherst 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Poulos,   Bessie   A.,l   Education Sunderland 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers    College 
Provost,  Rita  A.,1  Education North     Agawam 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Purnell,    Frederick  3 Amherst 

B.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Pyenson,    Maxwell,  1   Poultry   Science Otis 

B.S..  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Quirk,  John  M.,3   Education North   Agawam 

B.S.,   Middlebury   College 
Reade,   Irvin   D.,3   Education Whitman 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Reid,    David    H.,1  2  3    Education West    Springfield 

B.P.E.,   Springfield   College 
Richard,    Julian,  1    Agronomy Quebec,    Canada 

B.S.A.,   University   of  Montreal 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Richard,    K.    Helena.l    Education Springfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   School   of  Art 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Richardson,    Barbara    L.,3    Education Aver 

B.S.,    Simmons    College 
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Richardson,   Jesse   0.,2    Education Springfield 

B.S.,   American    International    College 
Richason,   George    R.   Jr.,i   Chemistry Turners   Falls 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Riel,    Francis   J. ,3    Education Turners    Falls 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Robitaille,    Donald    J. ,3    Education Chicopee    Falls 

A.B.,   St.   Michael's   College 
Rodda,  Charles,  Jr. ,3   Dairy   Industry Springfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Roirdan,   John   J.,1 Roxbury 

A.B.,    Boston   College 
Rooney,    Grattan   H.,i  2    Education Ludlow 

B.A.,   St.    Anselm's   College 
Ross,    Clara   A.,3    Education Montague 

B.A.,   American   International   College 
Ryan,  James  H.,3  Chemistry Morristown,    Tenn. 

A.B.,   Tusculum   College 
Savoie,   Alphonse,!   Dairy   Industry Quebec,    Canada 

B.S.,   University   of   Montreal 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Sawyer,   Milton  J.   Jr.,i   Education Feeding  Hills 

B.S.,    Boston   University 
Scott,    Ruth    E.,2    Psychology    .        .   - North    Hadley 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Seass,    Loretta    L.,3 North    Amherst 

B.A.,  Mt.   Holyoke  College 
Seass,    Stewart,3 .        North    Amherst 

B.A.,  Williams  College 

M.A.,    Amherst    College 
Shea,   Kevin   G.,1  3   Food  Technology Chicopee 

B.A.,   University   of  Ottawa 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Sheehan,    Eleanor   L.,3   Entomology Holyoke 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Shirt,   Esther  I. ,2   Education Westfield 

B.S.E.,   Salem   State  Teachers  College 
Sievers,  Frederick  J.  Jr.,1  Economics Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   Colleore 
Simon.    Philip   N.,1  3   Food   Technology Brookline 

B.S.,  Colby  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Simons,   Howard   R.,1   Education Springfield 

B.S.,    Springfield   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Slesinski,    Frank   A.,1  3   Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Smith,    Alice    L.,1    Education Northampton 

B.S..    Boston   University 
Smith.   Donald   H.,1 Waltham 

B.S..   Massachusetts   State   College 
Smith.  Ralph  F..3  Education Shutesbury 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  CoHr-T'- 
Snyder,    Allan,3    Education Holyoke 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Southwick,    Lawrence,!  3    Pomology Amherst 

B  S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   Colleg'" 
Spelman,   Albert   F.,1   Chemistry Amherst 

B.S..   Massachusetts   State   College 
Spruijt,   Frederik  J..1   Entomology Deerfield 

Agricultural   ColTege  of  Amsterdam- 

M.S.,  University  of  California 

Ph.D..   Massachusetts   State   College  . 

Steeves,   Frederic  V..3  Chemistry Leicester 

A.B.,   Clark   University  t>t      ,     t~,     ^         i.i. 

SteflF,   Howard  N.,3  Entomology North    Dartmouth 

B.S.,   Massachusett"!   State   College 
Stevens,   Nelson   P.,2   Chemistry Amherst 

B.S..   M.S..   Massachusetts   State   College  t^     ^  t.       -j  -d    t 

Storv,    Enoch   F.    Tr.,1  3   Chemistry East   Providence,   R.   L 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Rhode    Island    State    College 
Stout,    Ralph   A.,1   Education Longmeadow 

B.P.E..   Springfield   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  ,,  ,      ■,     -n     r^ 

Strachan,    Charles    C.,3       .        .        .        .       _ Summerland,    B.    C. 

B.S.A..  University   of  British   Columbia 

M.S..  Oregon  State  College 
Stuart.   Richard  K..1   Education Millers  Falls 

A.B.,   Washington    &   Lee   University 
Studer.    Albert    R.,1    Education Greenfield 

B.S.E..   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Sullivan,    John   L.,1   Chemistry Worcester 

B.S.,   M.S.._Holv   Cross   College 
Sullivan,  William   N.,1  Entomology Lawrence 

B.S.,   M.S..  Massachusetts   State   Collp'-f 
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Surgenor,    Douglas    M.,3    Chemistry Hartford,    Conn. 

B.A.,   Williams   College 

Swanson,    Robert   W.,3    Bacteriology Rockport 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tarkow,    Leonard, 2  3   Hort.    Manufactures Milwaukee,    Wis. 

B.S.,   University  of  Wisconsin 
Tatoian,   Harry    E.,1   Education       .        .        . Thompsonville,    Conn. 

B.A.,   Colgate   University 
Theriault,    Frederic    R.,1 3    Chemistry East    Weymouth 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 

Thomas,    E.    Gordon,  3    Education Brattleboro,    Vt. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College 
Thomas,   Winthrop   S.,i  Agricultural   Economics Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Thompson,   John    P. ,3    Education Colrain 

A.B.,   College  of  William  &  Mary 
Thorndike,   Robert  W.,1   Landscape  Architecture Lawrence 

B.S.,   B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tilley,   Frederick   C.,1   Education Northampton 

A.B.,   Hartwick   College 
Tone,   Dorothy  M.,i Pittsfield 

B.S.E.,   Framingham   State  Teachers  College 
Townsend,  John  V.,3  Landscape  Architecture South    Hadley 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Tramposch,  Emil  J.,1  Landscape  Architecture Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Trevett,   Moody    F.,1  3   Agronomy Franklin 

B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Tucker,    Donald   K.,i   Psychology Foxboro 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Tucker,   Lowell    R.,1 3    Pomology .        .        .        North  Hadley 

B.S.,   University   of   Illinois 
Turner,    Max    E.,1    Pomology Augusta,  Maine 

B.S.,   University   of  Maine 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Vincent,   Robert   W.,1   Education Westfield 

B.S.,   Springfield  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Voit,   Fred   B.,3   Hort.    Manufactures Portland,    Ore. 

B.S.,  Oregon  State  College 
Wakefield,   Walter  T.,3   Entomology Worcester 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Warne,   Mrs.   Colston   E.,2 Amherst. 

B.S.,   Cornell   University 
Warner,    Charles    L.,2    Education Williamsburg 

B.A.,  Amherst  College 
Weeks,  Walter  D.,1 3  Pomology Laconia,    N.    H. 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Wertz,   Anne  W.,3  Home   Economics Jewett   City,   Conn. 

B.A.,   Connecticut   College  for  Women 
Whalen,    Edward    J.,1    Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg  State  Teachers   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Whalen,  Francis  J.,1  3  Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Whelan,    Doris    K.,3    Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Westfield   State  Teachers  College 
White,   Harold   B.,1  3   Agricultural    Economics   .......        Pelham 

B.S.,    Hartford    Theological    Seminary 

Whittemore,  Frederick  W.  Jr.,1  3   Entomology Canton 

_  B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State   College 
Widland,   Myron   A.,1    Dairy   Industry Springfield 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Wilcox,   Edmtind  G.,3  Landscape  Architecture Stockbridge 

B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 

Wilhelm,   Henry    E..3   Education Northampton 

B.S.,   Springfield  College 
Wilke,    Gerhard    M.,2 Holyoke 

A.B.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Wikinson,    Richard    A.,1  3    Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg   State  Teachers   College 
Williams,    Sidney, 1    Chemistry Amherst 

B.S.,    M.S.,   Massachusetts    State    College 
Wishart,    Frederick   J.,1  3    Bacteriology Turners    Falls 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Woodward,    Charles, 1    Entomology Boston 

B.S.,   Davidson   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Ycaw,    Frank    W.,2    Education Greenfield 

B.A.,  Amherst  College 

B.M.,   New    England   Conservatory   of  Music 
Feaw,    Ruth    L.,2 Greenfield 

B.S.,  Skidmore  College 
Yourga,   Frank  J. ,3  Hort.   Manufactures Greenfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Zak,    John,  1  3    Agronomy Sunderland 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
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Summary 

Graduate  Students 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Enrolled  during  academic  year  1938-39  . 
Enrolled  in   Summer  School   1939 
Enrolled  during   first   semester   1939-40  . 
Total    excluding    duplications     . 

1S8 

33 

118 

244 

36 
17 
28 
68 

194 
50 
146 

312 

120 


Abrahams,   Sidney 
Abrams,   Betty   Vignes 
Alfieri,   Mario   Paul 
Alvord,    Erma   Stuart   . 
Archibald,  Jean  Marie 

Atwater,  George  Leonard 
Bak,  Mildred  Marion  . 
Banus,  Anna  Matilda 
Barton,    Beryl    Hazel    . 
Bates,    Mary    Elizabeth 
Beagarie,   Bernard  James 
Beames,   Geoffrey   Hamilton 
Benemelis,    Robert   Lorenzo 
Bernstein,  Robert  Harold 
Beytes,   Deane  Allen  . 
Blake,    Richard    Franklin 
Blasko,    John    Edward 
Blauer,    Harris 
Blueraer,    Charlotte    Esther 
Bowen,    Earl    Kenneth 
Bowler,   Richard   Norman 
Bowman,    Louise    . 
Boyd,  Glenn  David 
Bradshaw,   Marie   Tullner 
Brown,    Roger   Whittemore 
Buckley,   James    Bernard 
Burakoff,   Morris    Hyman 
Burns,  Herbert  Vane  . 
Carpenter,    Millicent     . 
Carroll,  Leo  Gary 
Chalfen,    Melvin   Harold 
Chapin,   Hazel   Ruth     . 
Chapman,   Robert   Morgan 
Ciozek,    Carl    Peter 
Clark,    Edith   Marjorie 
Cohen,     Isadore 
Cole,   Frederick   John   . 
Cooper,    Kathleen    Freda 
Copson,    David   Arthur 
Corcoran,   Anne   Kathrine 
Cowling,    Douglas    Hadfield 
Creswell,    Robert   Miller 
Curran,   George   Morton 


Dailey,    Gerald    Michael 
Daley,  Frank  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Dalton,    Frank    Herbert 
Davenport,   George   Godfrey 
Davis,    Franklin   Milton,   Jr. 
Davis,    Ida    Bessie 
Dec,   Antonia   Sophie   . 
Doran,    Katherine    Hazel    . 
Doyle,    Mary   Rita 
Dunham,    Agnes    Armstrong 
Dunn,    Robert   Francis 
Eaton,   Robert   Bowker 
Elberfeld,   Richard   Bourne 
Everson,    Laura    Verlin 
Farnsworth,   Reaetta   Barbara 
Ferriter,   Paul   Thomas 
Ferwerda,   Vernon  Leroy    . 
Filios,   John    Edward    . 
Firth,    Margaret    Asquith    . 
Flanagan,    George    Francis 
Fleming,    Urban    Cyril 
Foley,   Robert   Thomas 
Foley,   William   Gregory 
Foster,    Willard    Olcott 
Fox,    Bernard    Hyman 
Fram,    Harvey 
Freeman,   Lawrence  John  . 
Gale,    Virginia 
Geoffrion,    Philip    Carl 
Glazier,    Thelma    Nellie 
Gleason,    Charles    Leslie,   Jr. 
Glendon,    Richard    Russell 
Goodwin,    William    Francis 
Gordon,    Mark    Harold 
Gould,   Evelyn   Atherton 
Graves,    Myra    Campbell 
Greenberg,    Sidney 


Undergraduate  Students 
Class  of  1940 

Beverly 
Springfield 
Amherst 
Turners   Falls 
North   Amherst 

Westfield 

Hadley    . 

Pittsfield 

North   Adams 

Pittsfield 

Greenfield 

Falmouth 

Holyoke 

Springfield     . 

North   Plymouth 

Southville 

Amherst 

Arlington 

Holyoke 

West    Springfield 

Westfield 

Medford 

Amherst 

Chicopee   Falls 

Lexington 

Springfield     . 

Boston     . 

Gloucester 

Worcester 

Bridgewater 

Brookline 

Sheffield 

Belmont 

Chicopee 

Sunderland    . 

Dorchester     . 

Springfield     . 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Stoneham 

West   Concord 

Worcester 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

South   Hadley 

Greenfield 

Hopedale 

Waltham 

East   Taunton 

Hadley    . 

Amherst 

Hudson 

Kinderhook,   N.   Y. 

Pittsfield 

Waltham 

East    Boston 

North    Amherst 

Worcester 

Westfield 

Amherst 

Westfield 

Lawrence 

Bridgewater 

Holyoke 

Turners    Falls 

Salem 

Marion    . 

Maiden 

Worcester 

Southbridge   . 

Marblehead    . 

W^est    Springfield 

Leverett 

Hanover 

Winchester    . 

Winthrop 

Wilbraham     . 

Walpole 

Sunderland    . 

Springfield     . 
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44  Beston    Street 
Phi   Zeta 

60   Railroad  Street 

Phi   Zeta 

164  Montague   Road 

North   Amherst 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

The  Homestead 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

Sigma  Beta  Chi 

97   Maple   Street,   Greenfield 

395    North    Pleasant    Street 

800    North    Pleasant    Street 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Kappa  Sigma 

M.S.C.   Farm  House 

238  Sunset  Avenue 

149    Sunset    Avenue 

The     Homestead 

President's   House 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Phi  Zeta 

52  Fearing   Street 
Adams   House 
Lambda   Chi   Alpha 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
Durfee    Range 

Phi   Zeta 
Colonial    Inn 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
Alpha    Lambda    Mu 
Kappa   Sigma 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 
Sunderland 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
18   Old   Town   Road 
36  Mt.   Pleasant 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Sigma   Beta  Chi 

45  Phillips    Street 
Kappa    Sigma 

17    i\Iadison    Avenue,    North- 
ampton 
Kappa    Sigma 
Q.    T.   V. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Theta   Chi 
76   Fearing    Street 
The    Homestead 
148   Lincoln   Avenue 
Adams  House 
Lambda  Delta  Mu 
Lambda    Chi   Alpha 
288   Triangle    Street 
The,  Apiary 

1063  North  Pleasant  Street 
Adams     House 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
823    Main    Street 
Stockbridge    Hall 
Alpha    Lambda    Mu 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

53  Howard   Street,    Holyoke 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 
Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

Theta    Chi 

321    Lincoln    Avenue 

389   North    Pleasant   Street 

449   North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

394  North   Pleasant  Street 

Leverett 

Kappa    Sigma 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Kappa    Sigma 

R.F.D.    1,    Springfield 

Phi   Zeta 

Sunderland 

401   North  Pleasant  Street 


Part  II. 

Gregg,    Burton    William 

Griffin,   Harold   Emory,  Jr. 
Hagelstein,    Arthur   Alexander 

Hager,    Myron   Dexter,   Jr. 
Hall,    Frieda    Lillian    . 
Hall,   John   Walton       . 
Handforth,    Thomas    Edward 
Hanley,    Robert    Hayes 
Harding,    Malcolm    Bennett,   J 
Herrick,   Thomas   Waldo     . 
Hill,    Ralph    Brewer     . 
Hopkins,    Franklin 
Howe,    Arthur    Fenner 
Howe,    Elizabeth   Margaret 
Hoxie,   Howard   Mason 

Hughes,   Fredrick   Kenneth 
Irwin,    Marjorie    Buck 
Irzyk,   Albin   Felix 
Jackson,   Olive   Georgina     . 
Jacobs,    Priscilla    . 
Jakobek,    John    Chester 
Jaquith,    Richard    Herbert 
Jewell,    Eleanor    Frances    . 
Johnson,    Alberta    Margaret 
Johnson,   Louis   Fingel,   Jr. 
Johnson,   Margery   Deane   . 
Joyce,    Robert    Arthur 
Kennedy,    Robert    Charles 
Keville,    Francis    Bartholomew 
Kirsch,   John   Forrest    . 
Kohls,    Rosa   Frieda    Emma 
Langworthy,    Everett    Walter 
Lavrakas,    Vasilis 
Leete,    Catherine    Martin 

Levy,    Roma    Dina 
Lindsey,    Roger   Hurlin 
Little,    Barbara 
Luce,   Nancy   Elizabeth 
Mahoney,   Donald  John 
Malcolm,   James    Walter 
Malm,   Irma   Isabel 
Mansfield,    Charles    Franci 
Marshall,    Helen    Alison 
Martin,    Robert    Ansel 
Matuszko,  Victoria  Katherine 
Mayo,   Donald   Stewart 
McAndrew,   Gerald   Edward 
McCowan,   William   Blake 
McLaughlin,    Charles    LeGro 
Merrill,   John   Edward,   Jr. 
Miller,   John   Calvin     . 
Monk,  Carolyn  Emma 
Moriece,    Paul 
Mo.ley,    Dorothy    Ruth 
Morse,   Roy   Earl   . 
Moseley,  Maynard  Fowle   . 
Mosher,    Robert    Henry 
Muller,    Richard    Kenneth 
Nelson,   Carl   Felix,   Jr. 
Neznayko,   Michael,  Jr. 
Nietupski,    Dominic    Edward 
Norwood,   Lewis   Frank 
Novelli,    G.    David 
Noyes,   Arthur   Alfred 
Nutting,    William    Brown    . 
O'Connell,    Daniel    John 
Oertel,    Priscilla   May 
O'Neill,    John    Raymond 
Osmun,    John    Vincent 
Page,   Tracy   Omar 
Palumbo,    Ralph   Francis     . 
Payson,  James  Warren,  Jr. 
Pease,   Virginia   Helen 
Pelissier,    Helene    Elizabeth 
Phillips,   Lester  LeRoy,  Jr. 
Pike,   Kenneth  Vernon 
Pitts,    George   Thomas,   Jr. 
Plichta,    Richard   John 
Powers,   Charles   Arthur,   Jr. 
Powers,  John  Joseph,  Jr.   . 
Pratt,    Esther 
Reagan,    Lawrence    Hunneman 
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Westminster        West, 

Vt. 
Dorchester     . 
Stoughton 

South  Deerfield 

Braintree 

Marshfield     . 

West    Medway 

Hopedale 

Westlield 

South    Duxbury 

Ipswich 

Leverett 

Brockton 

Pittsfield 

Northampton 

Holyoke 

Palmer    . 

Salem 

Monson 

Holliston 

Hadley    . 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Southwick 

Gloucester 

Ashland 

Florence 

North    Dartmouth 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Chester   . 

Watertown 

Briarcliff   Manor, 

N.    Y. 
Pittsfield 
Ware 

Newburyport 
Fitchburg 
Holyoke 
Holyoke 
Worcester 
Taunton 
Amherst 
Pittsfield 
Amherst 
Framingham 
Barre 
Worcester 
Amherst 
Southbridge 
Charlton 
Groton     . 
Amherst 
Amherst 
Roxbury 
AUston    . 
Holyoke 
Amherst 
Gardner 
Hadley    . 
Ludlow    . 
Rockport 
North    Agawam 
Waban    . 
West   Boylston 
South   Hadley   Falls 
South    Hanson 
Holyoke 
Amherst 
Springfield 
Leominster 
Millis      . 
Amherst 
Hadley    . 
Pittsfield 
Pittsfield 
Beverly 
Amherst 
Braintree 
Pittsfield 
Greenwood 
Dorchester 


18   Old   Town    Road 


Theta  Chi 

Care  of  Mr.  Bell,  East  Plea- 
sant Street. 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi   Zeta 

204   Lincoln  Avenue 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

Leverett 

179    Lincoln    Avenue 

Phi   Zeta 

44  North  Elm  Street,  North- 
ampton 

Lambda   Chi  Alpha 

Phi    Zeta 

Q.  T.  V. 

76   Fearing    Street 

76   Fearing    Street 

332  Middle   Street,   Hadley 

179   Lincoln  Avenue 

Phi    Zeta 

Sigma    Beta   Chi 

179    Lincoln    Ave. 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

272    Amity    Street 

French    Hall 

374   North    Pleasant    Street 

Theta    Chi 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

East     Experiment     Station 

Phi    Zeta 

9i   Fearing    Street 

18   Old   Town   Road 

Phi    Zeta 

Sigma    Beta   Chi 

Kappa    Sigma 

169    Beech   Street,    Holyoke' 

Phi    Zeta 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Adams    House 

24    Nutting   Avenue 

R.F.D.    3,    Amherst 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

33    Phillips   Street 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 

14    Nutting    Avenue 

Kappa   Sigma 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

French    Hall 

12   Pleasant   Court 

Kappa    Sigma 

Stockbridge  Hall 

14    Allen    Street 

41    Fearing    Street 

American  Legion  House 

Box   208,   Amherst 

33    Phillips   Street 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Theta   Chi 

39   Old   Town   Road 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Q.    T.    V. 

78    Northampton    Road 

Kappa    Sigma 

Stockbridge   Hall 

Theta   Chi 

47    East    Pleasant    Street 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

The    Apiary 

Theta   Chi 

Strong    Street 

Kappa   Sigma 

Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon 

76   Fearing   Street 

Clark  Hall 
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Reinap,   Mia   .        .        . 
Rice,    Katherine    Louise 
Richards,   William   Henry,   Jr. 
Robbins,    Patricia   Jane 
Robitaille,   Roger  Gilbert   . 
Rodman,    Robert    . 
Rossman,    Edwin    Malcolm 
Rourke,   Dorothy  Jean 
Rudge,   Alfred   Howard 
Ryan,   Winslow    Edwin 
Saltzman,    Theodore 
Sanderson,  James  Joseph  . 
Santucci,  Leo  Joseph  . 
Saunders,    Francis   Richard 
Sawyer,   David   Alan   . 
Scholz,    Evi   C.       .        .        . 
Schoonmaker,    Norman  James 
Schreiber,   Henry  Marcus  . 
Serex,  John  Paul. 
Shapiro,    Everett    . 
Shaw,    Donald    Houghton    . 
Shaw,    Marjorie 
Sheldon,   Robert  Irving 
Shepardson,   Daniel   Edgar 
Shepardson,    Wilfred    Britton 
Siegal,    Sidney    Carl     . 
Silfen,   Alfred  Jay 
Slater,    Edgar   Burton 
Smalley,  Dorothea  Florentina 
Smith,    Frank    Browne 
Smith,    Marjorie    Marion     . 
Spencer,   Everett   Royal,  Jr. 
Spofford,   Elizabeth  Harriet 
Spungin,    Sidney    . 
Stahlberg,    Eric     . 
Staples,    Robert     . 
Stewart,  Jacqueline   Louise 
Stewart,    Mary    Allerton     . 
Stranger,    Homer    Lincoln 
Sullivan,  Albert  William  . 
Sullivan,    Arthur    Ellis 
Sullivan,  Eugene  Francis  . 

Suomi,  Martti  Ilmari  . 
Swenson,   John   William     . 
Talbot,  Gerald  Lloyd  . 
Tappan,   David   Scott   . 
Tappin,  Warren  Rawford,  Jr. 
Taylor,    Roy    Clifton     . 
Terry,   Dean  Thomas   . 
Thomas,    Gordon   Franklin 
Tiberii,    Chester   Howard    . 
Tnbcy,    George    Burton,   Jr. 
Turner,    Rodney    Charles    . 
Tuttle,    Matthew   Nathan    . 
Twyble,   Carlton  William  . 
Vannah,   Margaret  Viola    . 
Warner,   Richard  Stearns   . 
Webber,    Helena    Joan 
Wetherbee,    Robert   Thomas 
Wetherell,   Howard   Dexter 
Whitcomb,    Marciene    Ramsdell 

Wilansky,    Nathan    Leonard 
Wing,    Francis 
Winter,    Wilfrid    Murray 
Wolfe,   John   Ferris 
Wood,    Beatrice 
Zabierek,   Julian   Henry 
Zelbovitz,   Myer  Samuel 


South    Sudbury 

Springfield     . 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Holyoke 

Dorchester     . 

Brookline 

Springfield     . 

Worcester 

Hudson   . 

Roxbnry 

Washington 

Palmer    . 

Gloucester 

Dorchester     . 

State    Line    . 

South    Amherst 

Winthrop 

Amherst 

Mattapan 

Belmont 

Belchertown 

West    Springfield 

Athol       . 

Athol       . 

Winthrop 

Springfield 

Tyringham 

Worcester 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Lee 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Amherst 

South    Duxbury 

Kingston 

South  Hadley 

Palmer    . 

Willimansett 


Wellfleet 

Worcester 

Springfield     . 

Boston     . 

Winchendon 

Greenfield 

Palmer    . 

East    Bridgewatei 

Charlton 

Framingham 

Falmouth    Heights 

Revere    . 

Gilbertville    . 

Monson 

Springfield     . 

Winchendon 

Bolton 

Westfield 

South  Hadley  Falls 


Holyoke 
Sandwich 
Wrentham 
Winchester    . 
West  Upton 
Chelmsford    , 
Chelsea 


Fall 


P.D.  31 

so  Farvicw  Way 

Lambda   Delta  Mu 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

Phi   Zeta 

16   Sargeant    Street,   Holyoke 

Alpha    Epsilon   Pi 

389  North   Pleasant  Street 

93   Fearing    Street 

American    Legion    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

800    North    Pleasant    Street 

232    South    Main    St.,    Palmer 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Mount    Pleasant   Inn 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

South    East    Street 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

327    Lincoln    Avenue 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

45   Phillips   Street 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Lambda   Chi    Alpha 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

14    Beston    Street 

472   North   Pleasant   Street 

387   North    Pleasant   Street 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

10   Parker   Street,   Holyoke 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Kappa    Sigma 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Kappa    Sigma 

33    Olive    St.,    Northampton 

315    Lincoln    Avenue 

Adams    House 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

West   Experiment  Station 

63    Park    Street,    Palmer 

8    Maplewood    Avenue, 

Willimansett 
Sigma  Alpha   Epsilon 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
Sigma   Phi    Epsilon 
Theta   Chi 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
800   North    Pleasant    Street 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 
Q.    T.    V. 

394    North    Pleasant    Street 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
179    Lincoln    Avenue 
321    Lincoln    Avenue 
14   Cosby    Avenue 
Adams    House 
861    North    Pleasant    Street 
26    Beston    Street 
449    North    Pleasant    Street 
Phi    Sigma   Kappa 
6     Central     Avenue,     South 

Hadley     Falls 
54  Ridgewood  Ave.     Holvoke 
Theta  ^Chi 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Phi    Zeta 
0.    T.    V. 
50    McClellan    Street 


Agambar,  Rose  Elaine 
Ahearn,  Helene  Dorothy 
Ajauskas,  John  Casty 
Allan,  Donald  Pearson 
Alperin,  Helen  Faith  . 
Anderson,  Edward  Everett 
Andrews,  Thomas  Joseph  . 
Archibald,    Gladys   Glencross 

Archibald,    Priscilla    Bales 
Arslanian,    Lillian    Arcine 


Class  of  1941 

Holyoke 
Dorchester 
Brighton 
Fitchburg 
Holyoke 
Middleton 
Revere    . 
North   Amherst 

Watertown     . 
Springfield     . 


Birch   Lawn 

24    McClure    Street 

Q.  T.  V. 

American    Legion    House 

20   Allen   Street 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

North  College 

164    Montague    Road,     North 

Amherst 
12    Pleasant    Court 
Care     of     Mrs.     C.     Johnson 
R.F.D.,   So.   Hadley 


Part  II. 

Ashley,    Edward    Wilmarth 
Auerbach,  Gabriel   Irving 
August,    George    Sterling 

Aykroyd,   Albert  Wesley 
Babbitt,    Robert    Todd 
Badger,    Ellen    Priscilla 
Bagge,   Francis   Gerald 
Bailey,    Cynthia    Haven 
Baker,    Harry    Louis    . 
Ball,    Annetta 
Bardvi^ell,   Allan    Ralph 
Barney,    Charles    Henry 
Barreca,    Peter   Joseph 
Barrett,   Edward   Richard 

Barrus,    Ruth    Emeline 
Bartosiewicz,    Joseph    . 

Bascom,  Elizabeth  Blanche 
Bassett,  Cortland  Amidon 
Beaubien,  Rosalie  Agnes 
Beckett,  Norman  James 
Bergstrom,  Evelyn  Sofia 
Bernson,  Richard  Jolles 
Bialer,  Isaac 
Biederman,  Jerome 
Birchard,  Eleanor 
Blodgett,  Richard  Alden 
Bolt,  Ernest  Albert,  Jr. 
Bornstein,  Merton  Philip 
Bourne,  John  Bodfish 
Brack,  John  Joseph  . 
Bradley,  Roberta  Helen 
Bragdon,  George  William 
Breglio,  Robert  Anthony 
Brielman,  Marguerite 
Broderick,  Edward 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Willard 
Burgess,  Shirley  Marie 
Burr,  Clement  Franklin 
Callanan,  Katherine  Tappa 
Campbell,  Sylvia 
Cashman,  Robert  Norman 
Chaffin,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Clare,  Kathleen  Jean 
Coates,  Virginia  Mae 
Coffey,  William  Sebastian 
Cohen,  Arthur  Irving' 
Cohn,  Herbert  Morton 
Cole,  Alton  Brigham  . 
Cooney,  Ann  Wilhemina 
Crafts,  Elizabeth  Mary 
Crerie,  Richard  Graham 
Crimmin,  Ruth  Lillian 
Crimmins,  John  Paul 
Crit'-hett,  Barbara  Jane 
Curtis,  Richard  Browne 
Davis,  Jean  Anwyl 
Delorey,  Marion  Elaine 
De  Palma,  Esther 
Desmond,  Betty  . 
Donahue,  Charlotte  Lee 
Dondero,  Norman  Carl 
Downs,  Currie  Hayes 
Drew,  Franklin  Harmon 
Erikson,  George  Emil 
Everson,    Margaret    Lucille 


Favorite,     William 
Feiker,    George   Campbell    . 
Field,    Frances    Rosalie 
Finnegan,    Eugene    Joseph 
Firestone,    Robert    David    . 
Fish,   Gladys   Elizabeth 
Fitch,    Helen    Julia 
Flynn,    Edward  John   . 
Flynn,    Margaret    . 
Foley,  Arthur  James  Gleason 
Forrest,   Harold    Everett 
Fotos,    George 
Frank,    David    Allen    . 
Franz,  William   Emil   . 
Freedman,    Marion    Gertrude 
Fuller,  William  Hall   . 
Giehler,    Doris    Madeline    . 


East    Freetown 
Springfield     . 
Northampton 

Worcester 
Wellesley    Hills 
Norwood 
Hyde    Park   . 
Kingston 
Maiden   . 
Dalton     . 
Florence 
South    Hadley 
Pittsfield 
Springfield     . 

Lithia     . 
Northampton 

Leverett 

Athol      . 

Millers_  Fall 

Somerville 

Pittsfield 

Brookline 

PTolyoke 

Mattapan 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Windsor 

Winthrop 

Buzzards   Ba 

Dorchester 

Southfield 

Methuen 

Chicopee 

Pittsfield 

Willimansett 

Holyoke 

Brockton 

Easthampton 

Braintree 

Palmer    . 

Easthampton 

Hyannis 

Easthampton 

New    Bedford 

Northampton 

Springfield     . 

Springfield     . 

West    Medway 

Northampton 

Whately 

Worcester 

West    Roxbury 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Marlborough 

Waltham 

Pittsfield 

Feeding  Hills 

Simsbury,    Conn. 

Newton  Lower  Falls 

West    Medford     . 

East    Lynn    . 

Swampscott 

Palmer    . 

North   Amherst    . 

Brookline 

Washington,    D.C. 

Holyoke 

Boston     . 

Holvoke 

Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 

Dalton    . 

Willimansett 

Boston     . 

Athol       . 

Amherst 

Roxbury 

Middlebury,    Conn. 

Brookline 

Lancaster 

Holyoke 
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Colonial    Inn 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 

34     Columbus     Avenue, 

Northampton 
Mt.     Pleasant    Inn 
272    Lincoln    Avenue 
Phi    Zeta 
Q.   T.   V. 

12    Pleasant    Court 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
12    Pleasant    Court 
122   Pine    Street,    Florence 
3H2    North    Pleasant    Street 
401    North    Pleasant    Street 
268    Denver    Street, 

Springfield 
Sigma    Beta    Chi 
51    Maple   Street 

Northampton 
Leverett 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 
Birch    Lawn 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
Adams     House 
Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 
42    Union    Street,    Holyoke  ■ 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
83    East    Pleasant    Street 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
401     North     Pleasant    Stret 
90   Fearing   Street 

33  Phillips  Street 
Q.    T.    V. 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

Q.  T.  V. 

414   North    Pleasant   Street 

20    Allen    Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

40  Norwood    Terr.,    Holyoke 
Phi    Zeta 

Theta    Chi 

20    Allen    Street 

24    McClure    Street 

Sigma    Phi     Epsilon 

95    East    Pleasant    Street 

41  Fearing   Street 
Alpha   Lambda   Mu 
Q.  T.  V. 

417   North    Pleasant    Street 

27   Fearing   Street 

Alpha    Gammo    Rho 

212   Bridee   St.,   Northampton 

Adams     House 

Theta   Chi 

12   Pleasant   Court 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Phi    Zeta 

Theta    Chi 

Phi    Zeta 

12    Sunset    Court 

34  Nutting  Avenue 
Lambda  Delta  Mu 
31  Chestnut  Street 
14    Cosby    Avenue 

409   North   Pleasant   Street 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

125   Shearer  Street,   Palmer 

1063    North    Pleasant    Street 

North    Amherst 

395    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

51   Lawlirr   Street.   Holyoke 

38    Cosby   Avenue 

9   McClure   Street 

12    Sunset    Court 

Lambda    Delta   Mu 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

24    McClure    Street 

22   Nutting   Avenue 

90  North   Prospect   Street 

351    Main    Street 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

Adams    House 

American    Legion    House 

61  Elmwood  Ave.,  Holyoke 
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Giles,    Winifred    Leslie 
Gilmah,   Harry   Stanton 
Ginsberg,    Sumner    Nathan 
Gooch,   Stephen  Francis 
Goodwin,    Clinton    Foster,   Jr. 
Goodwin,    William   Thomas 
Gordon,    Fred   Morris    . 
Gould,    John    Davidson 
Grise,   Marcelle   Joan   . 
Grise,    Pauline   Viola   . 
Hall,   Robert  Edward  . 
Halloran,   Robert  Francis  . 
Hamel,   George   Felix   . 
Harrington,   Anna    Elizabeth 
Hartley,    Louise   May 
Haskell,   John    William 
Hathaway,    Wilfred    Bostock 
Hayes,  John  Michael,  Jr.   . 
Hayward,    Richard    Bascom 
Hendrickson,    William   Arlingt 
Henschel,   Vivian   Victoria 
Heyman,    John   Taylor 
Hood,    Calvin   Henry,   Jr.    . 

Howland,    Kenneth   Arthur 
Hoxie,   George   Perkins,   Jr. 
Hoye,    Marion    Barbara 
Hubbard,   Ervin   Stuart,   Jr. 
Hutchinson,    Phyllis    Dean 
Irvine,    Walter    Graves,    Jr. 
Jackimczyk,'  Stanley   Arthur 
Jacobson,    Woodrow    Richard 
Johnson,    Doris    Marie 
Johnson,    Thomas   Wells 
Johnston,    Irene 
Jones,    Carleton    Parker, 
Jones,    Mary    Jane 
Jones,    Robert   Lincoln 
Josephson,    Elliot   Harold 
Joyce,   William   Alan   . 
Kagan,    David    Michael 
Kaplan,    Sumner    Zalman 
Keil,    Dana    Alton 
Kell,    Kathleen    Margaret 
Keller,    Paul    Zelman    . 
Kenny,    Loretta    Christine 
King,    Edwin    Wallace 
King,    Howard    Francis,    Jr. 
King,  James   Herbert,  Jr. 
King,   Mary    Doris 
Klaman,    Solomon 
Klevens,    Milton    . 
Kline,    James    Jacob 
Koobatian,    Hiag    . 
Krawiec,   Regina  Genevieve 
Kuhn,   Marian    Erna     . 
Kuralowicz,    Chester    Leon 
LaFreniere,    Edward    Amedee 
Lalor,   Walter   Russell 
Lane,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Lane,   Priscilla   Elizabeth 
Lanson,    Raino    Kullervo 
Larkin,    Joseph    Phelps 
Laudani,    Hamilton 
Lavitt,   Edwin  Mitchell 
Leonard,    Thomas    Richard 
Lester,    Richard   Henry 
Levine,    Daniel 
Little,    Virginia 
Lobacz.   Bertha   Elizabeth 
Long,   Dorothy   Jean 
Lotow,   Jason   Ronald   . 
Lovell,  Rebecca  West 
Lucchesi,  Flora  Dora  . 
Maisner,  Stella  Ruth  . 
Malins,  Dana  Harold  . 
Manix,   John   Charles   . 
McCallum,    Howard    James 
McCarthy,   Harold   Timothy 
McCartney,    Robert    Joseph 
McGurl,   Frederick   Wilson 
Meder,    Joseph    Francis 
Merritt,    Bertha   Louise 
Meyer,    Irving 
Miles,    Walter   Theodore 
Miller,    Joseph   Thomas 


Jr. 


N, 


Curamington 

Allston    . 

Dorchester 

North    Adams 

Haverhill 

South    Hadley 

Wilbraham     . 

Hadley    . 

North    Brookfield 

Ware 

Upton 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Westfield 

Arlington 

Taunton 

Worcester 

Taunton 

Scituate 

Boston     . 

Springfield     . 

Northampton 

South    Duxbury 

Northampton 

Taunton 

Poughkeepsie,    N 

Rochdale 

Worcester 

Florence 

Ivoryton,    Conn. 

Springfield 

Deerfield 

Easthampton 

Amherst 

Worcester 

Princeton 

Roxbury 

Florence 

Brooklyn, 

Brookline 

Attleboro 

Stoughton 

Springfield 

Palmer    . 

Melrose 

Millville 

Worcester 

Gardner 

Dorchester 

Boston     . 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Belchertown 

Southhampton 

Willimansett 

Chicopee    Falls 

Framingham 

East    Boston 

Brockton 

Worcester 

Watertown     . 

I-awrence 

Rnckville,    Conn 

Ravnham 

Ware 

Mattapan 

Saugus     . 

Amrsbury 

Maiden 

Brighton 

Worcester 

Holyoke 

Leverett 

Britrhton 

South   Deerfield 

Northampton 

Salem 

Salem 

Worcester 

Northampton 

Cataumet 

Springfield 

Dalton     . 

Barre   Plains 


P.D.  31 

28    Farview    Way 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

417  North    Pleasant    Street 
30    North    Hadley    Road 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

30   North   Hadley    Road 

R.F.D.   1,   Springfield 

Theta    Chi 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Church   Street,   Ware 

242    Lincoln    Avenue 

146  Federal  St.,  Northampton 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

148  High    Street 
43    Fearing   Street 

149  Sunset   Avenue 

30  North   Hadley   Road 
Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

30  Chestnut   Street 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

Adams    House 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

Rockland    Heights 

Northampton 

750   North   Pleasant   Street 

31  Bridge   St.,   Northampton 
12  Sunset  Court 

Theta    Chi 

Adams     House 

Theta    Chi 

Q.    T.    V. 

39  Pine  St.,  North  Amherst 

41    Fearing    Street 

Main    Street,    Deerfield 

18   Main   St.,    Easthampton 

22  Nutting  Avenue 

41   Fearing  Street 

37  South   Pleasant   Street 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

418  North    Pleasant    Street 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

9S    Butterfield    Terrace 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

41    Fearing   Street 

14   Cosby    Avenue 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Lambda   Delta  Mu 

389   North    Pleasant    Street 

90    Fearing    Street 

3S9    North  "Pleasant    Street 

Alpha    Gammo    Rho 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

12.8    East    Pleasant    Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Siema    Alpha    Epsilon 

M.S.C.    Farmhouse 

Adams     House 

24    McClure    Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Lambda   Chi    Alpha 

North    College 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

30    Chestnut    Street 

T>ambda    Chi    Alpha 

Tau     Ep<!i!on    Phi 

Siema    Beta    Chi 

12    ."^nnspt    Court 

-1!     Fearing    Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

SO    Fearing    Street 

277   Triangle    Street 

Leverett 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Kappa   Sigma 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

318    Lincoln    Avenue 

38  Cosby    Avenue 

244   North    St.,   Northampton 
Adams     House 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
Theta    Chi 
Q.    T.    V. 


Part  II. 

Miller,    Miriam 
Millett,    Marion    Burnham 
Moody,    Lincoln    David 
Morrison,    Sumner    Martin 
Morytko,   John   Charles 
Motroni,   Umberto   Pasquale 
Mulvey,   Glenn 
Nastri,    Carl   Albert     . 
Nye,  John  William 
O'Brien,    Edward   Joseph    . 
O'Connor,   J.    Edward   Emett 
O'Neil,    Florence    Marie 
Oppenheim,    Edward    Elliot 
Ouderkirk,    Merton    Howard 
Pardee,   Robert   Everett 
Parzych,  Henry   Myron 
Pava,   Arthur   Avrum   . 
Perry,   Richards   Lewis 
Peters,   Robert   Rice     . 
Phillips,  William,  Jr.  . 
Plichta,    Rose   Helena 
Powers,  Wallace  Frank,  J 
Procopio,    Paul    Nicholas 
Prusick,    Alfred    Adam 
Pryraak,  John  Joseph  . 
Puffer,    Jean    . 
Pulnik,   Bruno   Francis 
Putney,   Chester   Carlos 
Reder,    Lionel    George 
Reed,    Andrew    John    III 
Reed,    Stanley    Copeland 
Reisman,    Melvin 
Retallick,    John    David 
Reynolds,    Helena    Elisabeth 
Reynolds,    lona    Mae    . 
Richards,   Stephen  Henry. 
Richardson,    Edward   Adams 
Richardson,    Virginia   Alice 
Riseberg,    Robert    Bertram 
Robinson,   Ada    Margaret 
Rodriguez,    Robert   Ames 
Roffinoli,    Rino   Joseph 
Rojko,    Anthony    Stanley 
Rouffa,   Albert    Stanley 
Sanborn,    Lee    Lawrence 
Sanderson,    Patience    Monteith 
Schenker,    Hanssen 
Scollin,    Harold    Vincent,    Jr. 
Scully,  Marion   Elizabeth 
Seaver,   Irving   Willard 
Shanker,    Benjamin   Harold 
Shaw,    Bernice    Mae     . 
Shaw,    Samuel    Pettee 
Sherman,   Muriel   Edith 
Siegel,    Robert 
Silverman,    Alan    . 
Simmons,    Ralph    . 
Simons,  Frank  Melville 
Skogsberg,   Paul   Lester 
Skolnick,    David    . 
Slack,    Tracy    Bernard 
Slattery,    Francis    Leo 
Smith,    Carlton    Vernon 
Smith,    Elmer    William 

Smith,  Frederick  Edward 
Smith,    Helen    Margaret 
Smith,    Richard    Neilson 

Snyder,    Beverly    . 
Sobon,   Matilda  Martha 
Soule,    George    Hodges 
Spencer,    Frank    Henry 
Steinhurst,    Hyman    Julius 
Stewart,    James    Alexander, 
Stewart,    John    Bushnell 
Storey,    Harold   Frederick 
Straube,    Harold    Louis 
Strecter,    Ronald    Mather    . 
Styler,    Charles    William    . 
Sullivan,  Mary  Margaret  . 
Taylor,    Jean    Frances 
Thayer,    Raymond    Winchell 
Thomas,    Mildred    Arlene    . 
Thornton,    Henry    Smith     . 
Tillson,   Robert   Connor 


Conn 


Brookfield 

Adams    . 

Amherst 

Roxbury 

Westfield 

Boston     . 

Springfield 

New  Haven, 

Needham 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Ludlow    . 

Brockton 

Brockton 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Springfield 

Springfield,    Vt. 

Hamden,    Conn. 

Beverly 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Brockton 

Greenfield 

Lawrence 

Foxboro 

Hopkinton 

Orleans,    Vt. 

Pittsfield 

Chicago,    111 

Brockton 

Brighton 

Pittsfield 

Worcester 

Thorndike 

Bronxville,    N.   Y 

Ayer 

Medford 

Waltham 

Concord 

Northampton 

Williamstown 

Hadley    . 

Brookline 

Holyoke 

West   Roxbury 

Holyoke 

North   Quincy 

Pittsfield 

Shrewsbury   . 

Wrentham     . 

Belchertown 

Middleboro    . 

Palmer    . 

Dorchester     . 

Roxbury 

Pittsfield 

Stoneham 

Worcester 

Roxbury 

North    Amherst 

Dorchester     . 

North    Brookfield 

Florence 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  ' 
Athol      . 
Chicopee    Falls 

Springfield     . 
Lawrence 
Springfield     . 
Northampton 
Boston     . 
Amesbury 
Worcester 
Millis      . 
Bloomfield,   N.   J 
Holyoke 
Jefferson 
Brimfield 
Watertown     . 
Duluth,    Minn. 
Hadley    . 
Amherst 
Cochituate 
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Adams    House 

22    Phillips    Street 

57  Blue  Hills   Road 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 

44    Beston    Street 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

417    North    Pleasant    Street 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

334  Lincoln  Avenue 

36    Nutting   Avenue 

Lambda   Chi    Alpha 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

19    Allen    Street 

Sigma  Alpha   Epsilon 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

417    North    Pleasant    Street 

259    Lincoln    Avenue 

Theta   Chi 

Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

Strong     Street 

30   Fearing    Street 

401   North  Pleasant  Street 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

22   Nutting  Avenue 

15    Cosby   Avenue 

Durfee     Range 

Colonial    Inn 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Innwood 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Theta    Chi 

82    North    Prospect    Street 

24  McClure   Street 

62    North    Prospect    Street 

38    Cosby    Avenue 

12    Sunset    Court 

Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 

12   Sunset   Court 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

East   Street,  Hadley 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

12    High    Street,    Holyoke 

12  Sunset  Court 

44    Brookline    Ave.,    Holyoke 

Kappa   Sigma 

12    Sunset    Court 

Theta  Chi 

18    Nutting    Avenue 

484    North    Pleasant    Street 

Kappa  Sigma 

Adams    House 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Theta    Chi 

Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

Theta    Chi 

9    McClure    Street 

North    Amherst 

14   Nutting   Avenue 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

18  West  Center  Street, 

Florence 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

384    East    Street,    Chicopee 

Falls 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

31    Cottage    Street 

303    North    Pleasant    Street 

439  Elm  Street,  Northampton 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

36    Nutting    Avenue 

Theta    Chi 

Theta    Chi 

Theta    Chi 

Alpha   Garnma   Rho 

12   Sunset    Court 

12    Sunset    Court 

Theta    Chi 

R.   F.   D.   3,  Amherst 

11   East    Pleasant    Street 

44   Mt.    Pleasant 
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Tolman,    Barbara   . 
Tolman,  Marion  Esther 
Tolman,    Phyllis    . 
Tormey,    Mary    Margaret 
Trees,   Malcolm    Parker 
Tully,   Kathleen   Mildred 
Twyble,    Ellsworth   Arnold 
Tyler,   jean   Gates 
VanMeter,    David   Farnham 


Vassos,    Eleanore   Mildred 
Vincent,    Richard    Woytisek 
Walker,    James    Dexter 
Walsh,    William    Thomas    . 
Waltermire,    Kenneth    Frank 
Wannlund,    Arthur    Leonard 
Warner,    Everett    Lee 
Warren,   William    Fitts 
Washburn,    Arthur    Wendell,   J: 
Washburn,    Gordon    Henry 
Wentworth,    Eleanor    Elizabeth 
Wheatley,    Harriet    Elizabeth 
Wheeler,    Esther   Hammond 
Wildes,    Horace    Bradstreet 
Wileikis,    Walter    Anthony 

Wozniak,    Nellie   Marie 
Wright,   Dorothy   Eleanor  . 
Yanow,    Albert 
Youland,    Dorothy    Marion 


Worcester 
Gilbertville    . 
Worcester 
Pittsfield 
Maynard 
Southbridge 
Gilbertville    . 
Amherst 
North    Amherst 

Springfield     , 

Westfield 

Pelham    . 

Feeding    Hills 

Springfield     . 

Arlington 

Amherst 

West    Roxbury 

Plainville 

Goshen    . 

Amherst 

Chester    Depot,    Vt. 

Manchester,   N.   H. 

Dartmouth 

North    Amherst    . 

Turners    Falls 
Lee 

Dorchester     . 
West    Somerville 


P.D.  31 

24    South    Prospect    Street 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

24   South   Prospect   Street 

12  Sunset  Court 

"n  East   Pleasant  Street 

Adams    House 

14  Cosby    Avenue 
Stockbridge    House 
167     Montague     Road, 
North    Amherst 

15  Cosby  Avenue 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Pelham 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

French    Hall 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

163   Northampton   Road 

318   Lincoln   Avenue 

406    North    Pleasant    Street 

Goshen 

Stanley    Street 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

82    North    Prospect    Street 

Poultry    Plant 

91    Summer    Street, 

North   Amherst 

Adams    House 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

90   Fearing   Street 

IS   Sunset  Court 


Abrahamson,  Isreal  Melvin 
Abrams,    Louis 
Adams,    Paul    Joseph    . 
Adelson,  Dorothy  Eleanor  . 
Alger,    Nancy    Strowbridge 

Andrew,   Richard  Colwill   . 
Angell,    Doris    Elva 
Arnold,    Gilbert    Stetson     . 
Atwood,    Dorothea    Eve 
Atwood,    Milford    Walter    . 
Avella,    Frances    Pauline    . 
Avery,   Marion   Rachel 
Avery,    Winthrop   Boynton 
Baker,    Mary    Ely 
Balaban,    Dan 
Banus,    Matilda    Ida    . 
Barney,   Elizabeth   Ann 
Barrows,    Marjorie    Lucille 
Barton,    Everett   Wilbur 
Barton,    Thyrza    Stevens     . 
Beauregard,    Constance    Jean 
Beck,  Morris  Leo  . 
Belk,    Kate    Alice 
Benemelis,   Leslie   Ross 
Bennett,  George  Neil   . 
Bentley,   Barbara   Tucker  . 

Berry,   Mary   Elizabeth 
Berthiaume,    Marguerite    Doris 
Bishop,  Charles  Frederick 
Bishop,    Lester    John    . 
Blackburn,  Justine  Betty  . 
Bloom,  Harold  Jakob  . 
Booth,    Richard    Alfred 
Brady,  John   Edward,  Jr.    . 
Brewster,   David   Truman   . 
Brotz,    John    Haper 
Brown,    Esther    Mather 
Brunell,   Harvey   James 
Budz,    Chester    Harold 
Bullock,   James   Gerard 
Bunk,   Ralph  Francis  . 
Burbank,    David    Farwell    . 
Burnham,    Preston  James   . 
Butement,    Barbara    Myrle 
Buxbaum,    Alan     . 
Cambridge,    Ruth    Elizabeth 
Carlisle,   Jean    Burleigh 
Carter,    Daniel    Robert,   Jr. 
Case,  William  Waldo  . 
Chapman,    Marie    Lo-aise     . 


Class  of  1942 

Greenfield 
Dorchester     . 
Feeding  Hills 
Holyoke 
Middleboro    . 

Florence 

Westfield 

Southwick 

Feeding  Hills 

Holyoke 

Monson 

Pocasset 

Shrewsbury   . 

Amherst 

South    Boston 

Pittsfield 

West    Roxbury 

Worcester 

North   Adams 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Boston    . 

Leominster    . 

Holyoke 

South  Hadley  Fa 

Northampton 

Weymouth     . 

Springfield     . 

East   Walpole 

Huntington,    N. 

Lanesboro 

Dorchester 

Holyoke 

Greenfield 

Danvers 

Chelmsford 

Feeding  Hills 

Worcester 

Honsatonic 

Arlington 

Beverly 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Greenfield 

Jamaica,    N. 

Amherst 

Saugus     . 

Wilmington 

Springfield 

Westfield 


Y. 


lis 


65    North    Prospect    Street 

10   Allen    Street 

Alpha   Sigma  Phi 

309  Sargeant  Street,  Holyoke 

215    Sunset  Avenue 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

li   Fearing   Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

277    Triangle    Street 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

12    Sunset    Court 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 

126    Northampton    Road 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

49    Fearing   Street 

123    East    Pleasant    Street 

277   Triangle    Street 

41    Phillips   Street 

Middle    Street,    Amherst 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

179    Lincoln    Avenue 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Q.   T.   V. 

54    Belmont    Avenue, 

Northampton 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Kappa    Sigma 

76   Fearing   Street 

3SS    North    Pleasant    Street 

North    College 

816    North    Pleasant    Street 

395    North    Pleasant    Street 

406    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Beta   Chi 

3SS    North    Pleasant    Street 

14    Cosby    Avenue 

East    Experiment    Station 

417    North    Pleasant    Street 

Mt.    Pleasant    Inn 

Theta   Chi 

49   Fearing   Street 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

45   Hillcrest    Place 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Mt.    Pleasant    Inn 

290    North    Pleasant    Street 


Part  11. 

Chase,  Anne  Muriel  . 
Clark,  Frances  Emma  . 
Clarke,  Russell  Tynan 
Cobb,    Elizabeth    Boyd 

Cobb,  Mary  Louise      . 

Cochran,   Philip  Arthur 
Coffin,    Elizabeth    Marie     . 
Cohen,   Jason   Sumner 
Collier,     Alan 
Conley,  John  Francis  . 
Cook,    Marion   Helen    . 
Coughlin,    Francis    Timoth.. 
Couture,    Virginia    Agnes    . 
Cowan,    William    Allen 
Cox,    Richard    Philip    . 
Cramer,  Barbara  Ann  . 
Cressy,   Richard  William   . 
Culver,    Mildred    . 
Dakin,    Ralph    Kenyon 
Darrow,    William   Hinds     . 
Davis,    Sherman    Gilbert     . 
DiChiara,   Rosalie   Blaise   . 
Divoll,  John  William  . 
Donahue,   Mary  Joan   .        . 
Doubleday,    Elwyn    John    . 
Doubleday,    Lois    Ella 
Doyle,   John   Andrew    . 
Drinkwater,    Phyllis    Louise 
Duffy,   Kathryn   Rita   . 
Dukeshire,    Robert    Elsworth 
Dunbar,  Ernest  Albert,  Jr. 
Durland,   Priscilla  Florence 
Dwyer,   Jack   Lawrence 
Dwyer,    Paul    Joseph    . 
Dwyer,  William  John,  Jr.  . 
Eaton,   Melville   Bates 
Ebeling,    Althea    Louise 
Edminster,    Talcott    White 
Eldridge,  Albert  Coolidge  . 
Emery,   Clarence   . 
Erickson,    Carl    Lambert     . 
Erikson,    Axel    Vincent 

Eskin,    David   Hoffman 
Evans,    William    Theodore 
Ewing,   Robert   Stanley 
Eyre,    Mildred   Mary    . 


Farrell,   Joseph   William,  Jr 
Fertig,    Harry    Eugene 
Filios,    Frederick    Arthur 
Fiske,    Wilma 
Fitzgerald,    Ida    Mary 
Fosgate,    Fred    Courtney 
Fox,    Edith      . 
Fredd,    Sumner   George 
Freedman,    Bernard 
Freitas,    Edmund   Freeman 
Frodyma,   Michael   Mitchell 
Gale,   Margaret    Roberts 
Gallagher,    Marion    Luella 
Garbowit,    George    Albert    . 
Gardner,    John,  Joseph 
Gassett,    Ethel    Kenfield 
Gaumond,   George   Woodrow 
Gewirtz,    Alan    Irwin   . 
Gilchrest,    Charlotte 
Gillette,    Eleanor   Irene 
Oilman,  James  Wilbur 
Girard,  Theodore  Alsdorf   . 
Click,    Saul   Max    . 
Goldberg,    Florence 
Goldman,    Gertrude    Helen 
Goldman,    Joseph 
Golinsky,    Harold    Philip    . 
Gordon,   Joseph    Robert,   Jr. 
Gordon,   Sarah   Shirley 
Gordon,   Thomas    Parke 

Graham,    James    Clifford 
Grayson,    Dorothy    Ann 
Greene,    Bradford    Marson 
Greenfield,    Eric    Leroy 
Hadley,    Benjamin    Levi    . 


Foxboro 

West   Springfield 

Worcester 

Chicopee    Falls 

Chicopee    Falls 

Somerville 

Dorchester 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Brockton 

Worcester 

Taunton 

Washington 

Pittsfield 

Bridgewater 

Amherst 

Beverly 

Easthampton 

Dalton     . 

Putney,  Vt. 

Worcester 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Newburyport 

West    Pelham 

West    Pelham 

Pittsfield 

Taunton 

Chicopee    Falls 

Concord 

Barre 

Swampscott    . 

Pittsfield 

Winthrop 

Holyoke 

Watertown     . 

Lenox 

East    Freetown 

West    Somerville 

Westboro 

Attleboro 

Northampton 

Brookline 
Pittsfield 
Easthampton 
Northampton 

Pittsfield 

Sheridan,    Penna 

Westfield 

Upton 

Pepperell 

Hudson 

New    Bedford 

Dorchester 

Hudson 

Fairhaven 

Holyoke 

Northboro 

Norwood 

Pittsfield 

Pittsburgh, 

Whitman 

Worcester 

New  York,   N.   Y, 

Lunenburg 

Towanda,    Penna 

East    Pepperell 

Housatonic 

Boston     . 

Boston     . 

Chelsea 

Maiden   . 

Dorchester 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Middleboro    . 

Amherst 

Springfield     . 

Ware 

Bar  Harbor,   Me 


Penna. 
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215    Sunset    Avenue 

Draper  Hall 

Kappa   Sigma 

332    Grove    Street, 

Chicopee    Falls 

332   Grove    Street, 

Chicopee    Falls 

394    North    Pleasant    Street 

93   Fearing    Street 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

49    Fearing    Street^ 

East     Experiment    Station 

87    North    Pleasant    Street 

30  North  Hadley   Road 
171    Lincoln    Avenue 

31  Northampton    Road 

30  North  Hadley   Road 

18    Park    St.,    Easthampton 

13  Nutting    Avenue 
Kappa   Sigma 

750    North    Pleasant    Street 

105    Walnut    Street,    Holyoke 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

Adams    House 

R.   F.   D.   2,   Amherst 

R.   F.   D.   2,   Amherst 

Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

80   Fearing   Street 

12   Sunset   Court 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

128    East     Pleasant     Street 

North    College 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

Thatcher  Hall 

Theta  Chi 

Adams    House 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

14  Cosby   Avenue 

31  Mt.    Pleasant 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 
94    Massasoit    Street, 
Northampton 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

II  Page   Street 
President's   House 

III  Riverside    Drive, 
Northampton 

382  North  Pleasant  Street 

North     College 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

277   Triangle    Street 

215    Sunset   Avenue 

31    Mt.    Pleasant 

20  Allen   Street 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

North    College 

Stockbridge    Hall 

88    High    Street,    Holyoke 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Alpha    Lambda   Mu 

18    Nutting    Avenue 

198    Sunset   Avenue 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

45   Phillips   Street 

85  Fearing  Street 

49  Fearing  Street 

36   Mt.    Pleasant 

261   North   Pleasant   Street 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

20   Allen    Street 

Adams    House 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

389    North    Pleasant    Street 

8    Congress    St.,    Greenfield 

20   Allen    Street 

55    New    South    Street, 

Northampton 

Kappa    Sigma 

91    Cottage    Street 

North     College 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 
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Hale,    Pauline    Jane    . 
Hall,    Martha    Baird     . 
Handforth,    Norma    Louise 
Harding,    Una    Louise 
Harley,  Helen  Marie  . 
Hatch,   Ralph  Augustus 
Hebert,    Rene   Victor    . 
Hedlund,    Norma    Linnea 
Heermance,     Louise 
Helyar,    Ruth    Miller   . 
Hibbard,    Russell    Elmer 
Hobson,   Robert   Noble 
Hock,    Raymond  James 
Holbrook,    Robert    Wilkir 
Holmberg,    Roy    Herbert 
Horgan,  John  Daniel  . 
Horwitz,    Harold    . 
Hunter,    Howard    Knapp 
Hurley,    James    Michael 
Hutchings,    John    . 
Hutner,    Melvin 
Hyman,    Bertram    Roy 
Janis,    Helen    Ruth 
Jodka,   Joseph   Thomas 
Joffe,    Irwin    . 
Johnson,    Eleanor    Bliss 

Judge,    Mary    Elizabeth 
Kagan,    Abraham 
Kagan,    Milton 
Kay,    Foster    Clarke    . 
Kelleher,   Marie    Barbara 
Kennedy,    Andrew    Emmett 


Kessler,    Hyman    Charles    . 
Ketchen,    Gould 
Kimball,   George   Edward   . 
Kimball,    William   Warren 
King,    Elenor 

Kirshen,    Howard    Robert   . 
Kirvin,    Robert   Joseph 
Knight,    Richard    Hooper    . 
Knox,    Charles    Henry 
Kozak,    Mary    Anne 
Krasnecki,    Marrigan    Samuel 
Krasnoselsky,    Eva    Mae    . 
Lacey,  Howard  Raymond  . 
Lafleur,    Vincent    Arthur    . 
Laliberte,   John   Paul   . 
Langton,    George   Paul 
Lappen,    Frances    Helen 
Leeper,    Elizabeth   Frances 
Leland,    Maurice    Wright    . 
Lescault,    Louis    Ovila 
Lincoln,  Waldo  Chandler,  Jr. 
Lind,    Sylvan    Morton 
Lindsey,    Joyce    Hamilton 
Litchfield,    George    William 
Lockhart,    Agnes    Elizabeth 
Long,    Lewis    Rice 
Lott,    Henry   Joseph 
Lucey,    John    Paul 
MacCormack,  Charles  Donald, 
MacDougall,   Allister  Francis 
MacNeill,    Miriam    Eunice 
Mahan,   William   Edward   . 
Maisner,   Helen   Kate 
Mann,   Margery   Constance 
Marsh,    John    Peabody 
Marsh,    Margaret    Wheeler 
Martin,    Lillian    Gertrude 
Mason,    Richard    Randall    . 
Mayo,    Willard    Mills 
McCutcheon,    Robert    Clinton 
Mclnerny,    Phyllis   Anna   . 
Mcintosh,   William   Francis 

McLaughlin,   George    Edward 
McLean,    Harold    Hubert    . 
McLeod,    Joseph    Wright     . 
McNamara,   Mary   Jean 
Melnick,    Walter    . 
Mendall,    Ralph    Bertrand,   Jr. 
Merrill,   Marjorie   Edna 
Mezoff,   Albert   Richard 
Micka,    Susan 


Jr. 


South    Ashfield 

Worcester 

West   Medway 

Hudson 

Lunenburg 

Brookline 

Holyoke 

Braintree 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brattleboro,    Vt. 

North    Hadley 

Florence 

Indian   Orchard 

Milford 

Ashland 

Belmont 

Dorchester 

Pittsfield 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Millers    Falls 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

South  Hadley 

Worcester 

Chelsea 

Roxbury 

Hartford,    Conn. 

Sandwich 

Holyoke 

Chelsea  . 

Belchertown 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Maynard 

Mattapan 

Pittsfield 

Melrose 

East    Longmeadow 

Easthampton 

North   Chelmsford 

Ashfield 

Fitchburg 

Marlboro 

Holyoke 

Arlington 

Dorchester     . 

Watertown     . 

Natick     . 

Ware 

Ware 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y 

Ware 

Whately 

Greenfield 

Worcester 

RosHndale     . 

Pittsfield 

West     Medford 

Westford 

Plainville 

Stockbridge 

Leverett 

Pittsfield 

Danvers 

North   Hatfield 

Worcester 

Maiden 

Rutland,    Vt. 

South   Deerfield 

Worcester 

North    Amherst. 


Amherst 

East    Boston 

Pepperell 

Brookfield 

South   Deerfield 

Mtddleboro    . 

Lynn 

Lynn 

Easthampton 


P.D.  31 

33   Cosby    Avenue 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Adams    House 

93    Fearing    Street 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

93    Fearing   Street 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

North    Hadley 

9  Main    Street,    Florence 
North    College 

800    North    Pleasant    Street 
374    North    Pleasant    Street 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
il   Kellogg    Avenue 
Sigma    Phi     Epsilon 
R.F.D.     Amherst 

18  Nutting    Avenue 

417    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

149    Sunset    Avenue 

388    North    Pleasant    Street 

Hockanum    Road, 

South    Hadley 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

Lincoln    Avenue 

93    Fearing    Street 

1475     Northampton     Street, 

Holyoke 

10  Allen    Street 
Belchertown 

99   East   Pleasant   Street 

99   East   Pleasant   Street 

12   Sunset   Court 

85    Fearing   Street 

394    North    Pleasant    Street 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Kappa    Sigma 

Adams    House 

President's    House 

31    Chestnut    Street 

North    College 

O.  T.  V. 

Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon 

38    Cosby    Avenue 

20  Allen   Street 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

204    Lincoln    Avenue 

Kappa    Sigma 

121    Church    Street,    Ware 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Adams  House 

"VMiately 

215    Sunset   Avenue 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

24    Nutting    Avenue 

Kappa   Sigma 

Thatcher    Hall 

49    Fearing   Street 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Leverett 

12    Sunset    Court 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Adams    House 

35    McClure    Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

North    College 

Theta    Chi 

35    McClure    Street 

19  Slimmer    Street, 
North     Amherst 

14    Nutting    Avenue 

Sigma    Alphq     Epsilon 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Adams    House 

17    Hadlev    Court 

31    Mt.    P'leasTnt 

Sigma    Beta   Chi 

417    North    Pleasant    Street 

12    Sunset    Court 


Part  II. 

Mills,    Robert   Park 


Moffitt,    Donald    William 
Moore,   Norwood   Charles 
Morrill,    David    Rupert 
Morse,   Freeman    Edward. 
Moseley,    Rita   Mae     . 
Moslier,    Harold    Elwood 
Mosher,    William   John 
Mothes,    Arlene    Marie 
Mott,   John   Robert 
Moulton,   Betty  Jane   . 
Mullany,   Robert   Allaire 
Mushovic,   Elsie   Rose 


Nagelschmidt,  Marion  Louise 
Nagler,    Kenneth    Malcolm 
Nau,  Otto  Schaefer,  Jr. 
Newell,    Patricia    Ann 
Newell,    William    Andrews 
Nielsen,    Sarah    Louise 
Noon,    Richard    Edward 
Norwood,    Howard 
Nottenburg,   Robert  Arthur 
Noyes,  Baxter  Bardwell 
Ogan,    Norman 
Pacocha,   Peter 


Papp,    Stephen 
Paul,    Christopher 
Pearlman,    Stanley 
Pearson,   Robert   Douglas 
Pederzani,   Alice   . 
Pelissier,   Gertrude  Anne 
Perry,    Robert   Willard 
Phillips,    Phyllis    Jeanne 
Pierce,    Richard   Hurst 
Plumb,  Dorothy  Florence 
Politella,    Violet    Lillian 
Potter,   Louise   Frances 
Potter,    Spencer    Romeyn 
Prest,    Dorothy    Boyd 
Pruss,    Harris 
Pushce,    Warren    Merrill 
Pustay,  Frank   Benjamin 
Putnam,    James    Nathaniel 
Rabinovitz,    Irving 
Rabinovitz,    William    . 
Rabinow,   Morton   Bernard 
Radding,   Robert   Solin 
Rhines,   Lorimer   Pease 
Richardson,    Ellen 
Robitaillc,    Doris    Marie 
Roda,    Remigio   Santos 
Rodman,  Mitchell  Sidney 
Rogosa,   Israel  Jay 
Rosemark,    Edward   Morton 
Rosenbloom,   Arthur  Henry 
Rowe,  Arthur  Ernest  . 
Rubenstein,    Jacob 
Sargent,    Harriett    Newhall 
Schubert,    Elliot    Vernon 
Seery,  John  Joseph 
Shackley,    Frederic,    2nd 
Shaw,    Howard   Westcott 
Shea,  Alfred  Francis  . 
Shcpardson,  John  Upham 
Shepardson,    Theodore 
Shirley,  Martha   Irvine 
Simpson,    Donald   Angus 

Sinnicks,  George  Stephen 
Slack,  Cornelius  William 
Smith,  Eileen  Frances 
Smith,    Richard    Rushton 
Solin,    Myron 

Sparks,    Edward   Francis 
Staples,    Frances    Elizabeth 
Steinberg,   Maynard   Albe 
Stone,  Abigail  Marie  . 
Stone,   Chester  Cushing 
Stone,   Phoebe   Isabelle 
Stonoga,    Benjamin 
Sullivan,    Donald    James 
Sullivan,   John   Joseph 


South  Hadley 

Northampton 

Westfield 

Rowley 

Lynn 

Agawam 

Sterling 

Harrison,    N.    Y. 

Hudson 

North   Attleboro 

Worcester 

Hatfield 

Greenfield 

Pittsfield 

Longmeadow 

Greenfield 

West    Roxbury 

Holyoke 

Needham 

Hudson 

Holyoke 

Waltham 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Easthampton 

North   Falmouth 

Dorchester     . 

Roxbury 

Briarcliff    Manor 

Springfield     . 

Hadley    . 

Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 

Longmeadow 

Springfield,   Vt. 

Lawrence 

Ware 

Norfolk,    Conn. 

Manchester 

Lynn 

Housatonic 

Gill 

Danvers 

Boston    . 

Roxbury 

Mattapan 

Springfield 

Westfield 

Winchendon 

Holyoke 

Provincetown 

Dorchester 

Lynn 

Dorchester 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Mattapan 

Brockton 

Methuen 

Brookfield 

Winthrop 

Canton    . 

Florence 

Athol       . 

Athol       . 

Indian  Orchard 

Holyoke 

Manchester 
North    Amherst 
Vineyard    Haven 
South  wick 
Holyoke 

Pittsfield 

Stoughton 

Fitchburg 

Holyoke 

Auburn   . 

Brighton 

Watertown 

Salem 

Chelsea 
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61    College    Street, 

South    Hadley 

1  Franklin  Ct.,  Northampton 

North  College 

30   North    Hadley    Road 

382   North    Pleasant    Street 

15  Sunset  Court 

13  Nutting  Avenue 

30  North    Hadley    Road 

34  Nutting  Avenue 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 
93   Fearing   Street 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
356  Deerfield  Street, 
Greenfield 

Draper 

North    College 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

33   Cosby   Avenue 

North    College 

43    Fearing    Street 

414   North    Pleasant    Street 

41   Phillips  Street 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Tau    Epsilon   Phi 

56    Glendale    Street, 

Easthampton 

14  Cosby    Avenue 
179    Lincoln    Avenue 
Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Y.Theta    Chi 

215   Sunset   Avenue 
Russell    Street,    Hadley 
Phi    Sigma    Kappa 
12  Sunset   Court 
Kappa    Sigma 
76    North    East    Street 
61   Fearing   Street 

31  Chestnut    Street 
30    Chestnut    Street 
Adams    House 
Tau    Epsilon   Phi 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
25    Nutting   Avenue 
Poultry     Plant,    M.S.C. 
296    North    Pleasant    Street 
10  Allen   Street 

388    North    Pleasant    Street 
414    North    Pleasant    Street 
Alpha   Gamma   Rho 
82    North    Prospect    Street 

35  McClure    Street 
North    College 

418    North    Pleasant    Street 
417    North    Pleasant    Street 
388    North    Pleasant    Street 
296    North  _  Pleasant    Street 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 
Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 
33    Cosby    Avenue 
259    Lincoln    Avenue 
Kappa   Sigma 
Phi   Sigma   Kappa 
Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
102    Oak    Street,    Florence 

30  Chestnut    Street 

387   North    Pleasant    Street 

93   Fearing   Street 

269    Franklin    Street, 

Holyoke 

North.  College 

North   Amherst 

Draper   Hall 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

2039     Northampton     Street, 

Holyoke 

Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

1146  North  Pleasant   Street 

Tau    Epsilon   Phi 

14   Clark    Street,   Holyoke 

31  Mt.    Pleasant 
East    Leverett 
Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 
45   Phillips   Street 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 
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Sunden,    Howard    Henry     . 
Swaluk,  Peter  Joseph  . 
Szmyd,    Lucien 

Tarbell,    Harriet    Elizabeth 
Tewhill,   John   Joseph,   Jr. 
Thayer,    Donald    Turner 
Thomson,    Marion    Frances 
Tower,    Phyllis    Louise 
Triggs,    Robert  Xavier 
Tripp,    Edward    Donald 
Trufant,    Philip   Arthur 
VanBuren,     Meriel 
Wainshel,    Barbara    Cecile 
Waite,    Joann 
Waldron,    Ann    Gertrude    . 

Walker,    Evelyn    Elizabeth 
Walker,    Robert    Norman 
Walkey,  Thomas  Edward 
Wall,  William  James  . 
Ward,    Evra    Althea     . 
Ward,    Francis    Everett 
Watt,    Helen    Agnes    . 
Webber,  Ruth  Nancy  . 
Weiner,    Herbert    . 
Werme,    Carl    Pershing 
White,    Anne    Carolyn 
White,    Harold    Bancroft 
White,    Paul    Arthur    . 
Whittemore,    Phoebe    . 
Wiley,  Doris  . 
Williams,    Harold    Edwin 
Williams,    Jeannette    . 
Winer,    Milton 
Winston,    Paul   Wolf   . 
Witt,    Kenneth    Douglas 
Wolf,    Henry    Robert    . 
Wolk,    Louis    . 
Woodcock,    Charles    Martin,   Jr 
Workman,  John  Rodger 
Wyzan,  Henry   Samuel 
Zeitler,    Sydney 
Zielinski,   Casimir  Anthony 


Worcester 
South   Deerfield 
Holyoke 

Brimfield 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Monterey 

Abington 

Springfield     . 

Willimansett 

Abington 

Pittsfield 

Lynn 

Athol      . 

Northampton 

Georgetown    . 
Winthrop 
South    Hanson 
Northampton 
Springfield     . 
Worcester 
Holyoke 
Bedford 
Mattapan 
Worcester 
Springfield     . 
Pelham 
'Somerville     . 
Sturbridge     . 
West     Medford 
Stockbridge    . 
Springfield     . 
Boston     . 
Marblehead    . 
Granby    . 
Mattapan 
Dorchester     . 
South   Hadley 
South  Hadley 
Milford 
Boston     . 
Holyoke 


P.D.   31 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 

17   Hadley    Court 

129    Walnut    Street 

Holyoke 

61    Fearing   Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

West     Experiment     Station 

82    North     Prospect    Street 

245    Lincoln    Avenue 

816    North    Pleasant    Street 

800    North    Pleasant    Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

34   Nutting   Avenue 

20    Allen    Street 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

15    Fifth    Avenue, 

Northampton 

215    Sunset    Avenue 

Theta    Chi 

Kappa    Sigma 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

49   Fearing   Street 

38   Cosbv    Avenue 

183    Suffolk    Street,    Holyoke 

4    Sunset    Court 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

Stockbridge     Hall 

IS  Sunset  Court 

Pelham 

14   Cosby   Avenue 

33    Cosby   Avenue 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Alpha    Gamma   Rho 

Draper    Hall 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

R.F.D.,    Granby 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

85    Fearing   Street 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

11    Park    St.,    South    Hadley 

North     College 

418  North   Pleasant  Street 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


Ackerman,   Janice    Bowman 
Albrecht,    Frances    Josephine 
Aldrich,    Marjorie    Frances 
Allen,    Barton    Bruce    . 
Allen,    Clinton    Wright 
Allen,    Douglas    Ives    . 
Anderson,  Gerald   Clifton  . 
Arnold,    Joseph    Moulton     . 
Arnold,  William  Edmund  . 
Atwood,   Lewis   Roswell,   Jr. 
August,   Ann   Ruth 

Baker,    Anne    Virginia 
Baker,   Ruth   Katherine 
Bangs,    Howard    Tracy 
Barber,   Mildred   Sheridan 
Beal,    Robert    Mitchell 
Beckman,    Kenneth    Norman 
Beers,  William   Augustus  . 
Bell,    Alan    Wallace    . 
Bennett,  John   Edgar   . 
Berger,    Helen    Eleanor 
Best,    Richard   Higham 
Bickford,    Ralph    Merton,   Jr. 
Bigwood,    Beverly    Ann 
Blake,  Arnold  Irving  . 
Blanchard,    Charles    Edward 
Bloom,   Hyman   Leon   . 
Bodendorf,    Warren    Julius 
Bodwell,    Marion    Elvira     . 
Bokina,   Thaddeus  Victor  . 

Bovirdeau,    Robert    Eugene 
Bower,   George   Hartt  . 
Bowler,    Mary    Louise 
Bralit,  Henry  Lymon  . 
Brielman,    Winthrop    Eugene 
Brown,    Arthur 
Brown,   Jean    Ellen 


Class  of  1943 

Barre    Plains 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Barre,    Vt. 

Gloucester 

Lunenburg 

Worcester 

Northampton 


Holyoke 
Hanson  . 
Deerfield 
Brighton 
Brighton 
Northampton 
Holyoke 

Jackson   Heights 
Quincy    . 
Watertown     . 
New    Bedford 
Lunenburg     . 
Athol       . 
Springfield     . 
North    Uxbridge 
Dorchester     . 
Westfield 
Sharon     . 
Hatfield 

Turners   Falls 

Stoneham 

Westfield 

Car'lisle 

Pittsfield 

Maiden   . 

Feeding  Hills 


51  Phillips  Street 

Adams    House 

51    Phillips   Street 

Butter   Hill    Road 

41   Russell   Street.  Greenfield 

18   Old    Town   Road 

Thatcher    Hall    . 

Thatcher    Hall    . 

North     College    . 

Thatcher    Hall    . 

156  Crescent  Street. 

Northampton 

lOSl   Hampden   St.,   Holyoke 

Adams    House 

Box   181.  Deerfield 

Adams  House 

Thatcher    Hall 

5    East    St.,    Northampton 

66  Calumet   Road.   Holvoke 

0.   T.   V. 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

North    College 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

Adams   House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

North    College 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Care    of    Alfred    Brown, 

East    Pleasant    Street 

116  Third   St..   Turners   Falls 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

North     College 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 


Part  II. 

Brown,    John    Leland    . 
L?rown,    Pearl    Nash     . 
Jirowii,    Wendell    Everett 
Bubriski,    Stanley    William 
Buddington,   Jean    Clarke 
Burke,    Barbara    Phyllis 
Burnet,    Wayne    Arthur 
Burr,    Frederick    Huntingt 
Bush,    Stewart   W'illiam 
BushneTl,   Elizabeth  Jean 
Callahan,    Mary    Frances 
Cameron,    Lois    Elizabeth 
Camp,    Frank    Rudolph,   Jr 
Caraganis,    Nicholas    Lewi 
Carnall,    Beatrice    Emma 
Carpenter,    Mary    Jean 
Carroll,    Catherine    Jane 
Casper,   Murray   Harold 
Chase,   Robert   David   . 
Cheever,    Clinton    Turner 
Chellman,    Betty    Price 
Chroniak,   Walter 
Clark,    William    Eric    . 
Cleary,   Robert   Emmett 
Clorite,    Robert    Henry 
Cohen,    Anne    Eleanor 
Cohen,    Marion 
Cohen,    Norman   Freedman 
Collard,    Kenneth    Lounsbury 
Collis,    John    Alden 
Colman,   David   Murray 
Conklin,    Roscoe    Wells 
Courchene,    Charles    Henry 
Crain,  John  Harold 
Cykowski,    Stanley 
Daub.    Florence    Mary 
Davenport,   John    Robinson 
Davis,    Charles    Henry 
Davis,    Minnie    Arlene 
Day,    Winifred    Elaine 
Dec,    Wallace    Charles 
Deering,    Evelyn   Agatha    . 
DeLap,   Lorann 
Dellea,  James   Edward 
Dellea,   John   Barry 
DeRautz,    Marguerite    Hartwell 
Dietel,    Robert    Charles 
Dinn,    Walter    Edward 
Dobrusin,    Herman    Manuel 
Drinkwater,    Louis    John    . 
Drinkwater,    William    Otho 
Dubord,    Celeste    Margaret 
Dunham,    Jean    Howes 
Dunklee,    Dorothy    Grace 
Durgin,    George    Caleb 
Elder,    Jean    MacDonald 
Ellis,    Ruth      . 
Ellis,    Ruth    Virginia    . 
Entwisle,  George   . 
Erickson,    Chadwell    Carl 
Esson,    Ruth   Adelaide 
Farrell,    Eileen    Marie 
Federici,    Pauline    Genevieve 
Feldman,    Allen    Irwin 
Ferguson,    George    Wesley 
Ferrante,    Elena    Ester 
Field,     Gordon 
Finn,    Hannah    Theresa 
FitzGerald,    Mary    Frances 
Fitzpatrick,    Robert   Alan 
Flagg,    Dorothy    Marie 
French,   Richard   Home 
Fyfe,    Charles    Glennie 
Gagnon,    Evelyn    . 
Gare,  Luther  Stearns  . 
Gasson,    Frances    Mary 
Gavin,    William   John 
Geer,    Charles    Denison 
Gentry,   Mason   MacCabe 

Germain,   Albert   Edward 
Gervin,    Peter   Alphonse 
Gianarakos,   Christos   Elias 
Gibson,    Norma    Florence 
Gizienski,    Stanley    Frank 
Glista,    Walter    Anthony 
Goddu,    George    Arthur 


Monson  . 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Housatonic 

Springfield 

Forestdale 

Orange    . 

Easthampton 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

New    Bedford 

Stoneham 

Pittsfield 

Dracut     . 

Northampton 

Greenfield 

Pittsfield 

Dorchester 

Palmer    . 

West    Boylston 

Roslindale 

New    Bedford 

Lawrence 

Holyoke 

Fall    River 

Holyoke 

Chelsea 

Soraerville 

Belchertown 

Belchertown 

Greenbush     . 

Hancock 

Springfield     . 

Leominster    . 

Easthampton 

Baldwinsville 

Shelbourne     . 

Southboro 

Lee 

Northborough 

Hadley    . 

Shrewsbury 

Foxboro 

Great    Barrington 

Great    Barrington 

Adams     . 

South   Hadley   Falls 

Holyoke 

Lynn 

Chelsea 

Needham 

New    Bedford 

Nutley,   N.  J. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Lawrence 

Waverly 

Mattapan 

Winthrop 

Boston     . 

Worcester 

Dorchester     . 

Adams     . 

Monument    Beach 

Brookline 

Abington 

Greenfield 

West     Barnstable 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Medford 

Chelmsford    . 

Milton     . 

Worcester 

North    Attleboro 

Northampton 

Athol       . 

Dorchester     . 

Belchertown 

Turners   Falls 


Lawrence 
Athol  . 
Lowell  . 
Greenfield 
Hadley  . 
Bridgewater 
Holyoke 
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North     College 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

North  College 

Adams   House 

Care   H.    Goodell,    Pelham 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

338    Lincoln    Avenue 

Thatcher   Hall 

I  Irwin   Place,   Northampton 
Adams    House 

Adams    House 
Thatcher    Hall 

II  Oak  Street,  Palmer 
116  Northampton  Road 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Draper   Hall 

Adams    House 

Tau   Epsilon    Phi 

Thatcher    Hall 

224   Main   St.,    Belchertown 

North   College 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Thatcher   Hall 

North   College 

35    Maple    St.,    Easthampton 

Adams  House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

West    Street,   Hadley 

Adams    House 

Adams   House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

North    College 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

174    College    Street 

41   Liberty   St.,    Northampton 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Theta    Chi 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

45    Phillips   Street 

North  College 
North  College 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
R.F.D.  No.  3,  Amherst 
Thatcher  Hall 
North    College 
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Goldman,    Melvin    Irving    . 
Goldman,    Robert    Irving    . 
Golick,    Nathan 
Goodhue,   Rosalind  Dickinson 
Gordon,    Irving   Sidney 
Grant,    Helen    Elizabeth    . 
Grant,    Walter    Clifford       . 
Gross,    Herbert    Dow    . 
Gutfinski,    Blanche   Anne   . 
Gyrisko,    George    Gordon    . 
Hallen,   Norman   Leonard  . 
Handrich,    Philip    Emil 
Hardy,  Frank   Irving  . 
Harris,   Samuel   Nahum 
Haughton,    Richard 
Hayward,    Barbara 
Hemond,  Robert  Lee  . 
Hewat,   Richard  Alexander 
Hicks,  John  William   . 
Hoermann,    Francis   James 
Hogan,    Henry    Thomas 
Holmberg,    Norma    Lillian 
Holmes,    IDavid   Nelson 
Holopainen,    Weikko    Robert 
Holton,    Mary    Evelyn 
Hood,    Charles    Stanley 
Horgan,    Everett   Francis    . 
Horlick,    Lloyd    Malcolm    . 
Horton,  Claire  Dorothy 
Horton,   Daniel   James 
Horvitz,  Daniel  Goodman  . 
Janes,  Willis  Eben 
Jarvis,    Raymond    Stanley 
Johnson,  Doris   Christina  . 
Johnson,    Dorothy    Marion 
Johnson,    Paul    Alvion 
Johnston,   Robert   Stanton 
Kaplinsky,  Arnold  Ian 
Keavy,    Mary    Lisabel 
Kelley,    Thomas    Joseph 
Kelly,   Thomas  Joseph 
Kelso,   Harriet    Phyllis 
Kenny,    June    Mary 
Kinsley,    Dorothy    Bean     . 
Kipnes,    Herbert    . 
Klaiman,    Abraham 
Klubock,    Albert   Joseph     . 
Koonz,    Elinor   Myrtle 

Kouilas,    Arthur    Nicholas 
Kreczko,    Henrietta    Mary 
Lane,   Florence   May   . 
Langan,    Frances    Anne 
Lapointe,    Anita    Lucine    . 

Laprade,    Marguerite    Georgette 
Larkin,    Edward    Peter 
Laurenitis,    Robert    Frederick 
Lebeaux,  Maxim   Ian  . 
Lecznar,    William    Billings 
LeMaire,    Theodore    Rogers 
Leonowicz,    Victor    Anthony 
Levine,    Morton    Ashur 
Lewis,    Harold    Sunter 
Libby,  Richard  Lawrence 
Licht,    Raymond    Sidney 
Lincoln,    Harry    Carlton 
Ludeman,    John    Albert 
Lundin,   Roy   Gustave 
Lynch,    Estelle    Rose    . 
MacConnell,  William  Preston 
Maddocks,   Roger  Sawyer 
Magnin,    Merwin    Paul 
Maloy,    Richard    Edward 
Mamber,   Norman   Parker 
Manix,    Edward    Crowell 
Mann,    Lester    Perry    . 
Mann,   William  Clarence 
Mann,   Mary  Josephine 
Marsden,   David  Henry 
Marshall,    Anita    Jean 
Martin,  Henry  Francis 
Mathias,    Rudolph    Eugen   Selmar 
McCarthy,    James    Leo 
McClure,    Albert    Henry 
McDonald,    Russell   Joseph 
McDonough,  John   Paul 


Boston     . 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Ipswich 

Ware 

Athol      . 

South    Hadley 

Maiden   . 

Hatfield 

South   Hadley 

Willimansett 

Hadley    . 

Essex 

Brighton 

Foxboro 

Taunton 

Holyoke 

North    Adams 


N 


New   Rochelle, 

Great    Barringtor 

Salem 

Pittsfield 

West  Brookfield 

Hubbardston 

South    Braintree 

Greenfield 

Belmont 

Everett  . 

Hadley    . 

Pittsfield 

New    Bedford 

Worcester 

Plymouth,  Penna. 

West    Bridgewater 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Ware 

Holyoke 

Hyaniiis 

Lynn 

Springfield     . 

Chester 

Palmer    . 

Stoneham 

Revere    . 

Maiden  . 

Methuen 

Greenfield 

Lowell    . 
Feeding  Hills 
Gloucester 
Springfield     . 
Easthampton 


Easthampton 

Watertown 

Sunderland 

Shrewsbury 

Holyoke 

Maiden 

Whitman 

Watertown 

Milton     . 

Bridgewater 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Marysville, 

Wollaston 

Lawrence 

Westboro 

Brimfield 

Dalton     . 

Pittsfield 

Revere    . 

South    Deerfi 

Mendon 

Pittsfield 

Dalton     . 

Taunton 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Northampton 

MilHs      . 

Worcester 

Wheelwright 

Boston     . 


Texas 
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Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Box  228  A,  South  Hadley 

44    Mt.    Pleasant 

Adams     House 

Ferry    St.,    South   Hadley 

Thatcher   Hall 

Box    433,    Hadley 

North    College 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

406    Pleasant    St.,    Holyoke 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Maple  Avenue,  Hadley 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

R.F.D.  3,   North  Amherst 

Adams   House 

46  Fames  Avenue 

85  Fearing  Street 
North  College 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 

86  Montague    City    Road, 
Greenfield 

Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
18  Cherry  Street, 
Easthampton 
51  Phillips  Street 
Thatcher  Hall 
S'lnderland 
North  College 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
North  College 
North  College 
Thatcher  Hall 
North  College 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
North  College 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
30  Cottage  Street 
North  College 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher    Hall 
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McKenney,    Lois    Edna 
McKenzic,  Richard  Stephen 
McKiernan,   Joseph   Brian 
McLaughlin,   Frederick   Adams,  Jr 
McMahon,   Helen   Elizabeth 
McSwain,   George   Alexander 
Mendelson,   Irving  Seymoure 
Miller,    Daphne    Parker 
Miller,    Henry    Omer    . 
Milner,  Janet 
Moggio,   Ida  Claudia  . 
Monk,    Alice    Foster    . 
Monroe,    Beverly    Louise 
Morawski,  Teddy  Joseph 

Morgan,  Phyllis  Etta  . 
Moriarty,  Anne  Rita  . 
Moriarty,  James   Patrick 
Moriarty,   Thomas   Francis 
Mungall,   Robert   Arthur 

Navoy,    Helen 
Nebesky,   Edward  Anthony 
Nelson,    Quentin    . 
Nesin,    Bourcard    . 
Newcomb,   Lawrence   Edward 
Newell,   Richard   Plumraer 
Nichols,    Ruth    Margaret 
Nims,    Stuart   Victor    . 
O'Brien,   Robert  Francis 
O'Keefe,   John   Edward 
Osborne,   Julia   Marion 
Pacocha,  Stanley  . 

Papageorge,  John   Costas 
Peccioli,    Renzo 
Peck,    Barbara   Frances 
Phillips,    Marion    Elizabeth 
Pierce,    Edward    Francis 
Place,    Robert    Edward 
Podmayer,   John    . 
Podolak,    Edward 
Polchlopek,   Stanley   Edwi 
Polito,  Anthony  Joseph 
Porretti,   Leo 
Powell,   John   Howland 
Pozzani,    Urbano   Carlo 
Quinn,    Harofd    Joseph 
Race,    Virginia 

Radner,  Ephraim  Morton 
Ransow,    Carl 
Rayner,   Harriet   Agnes 
Reed,   Daniel   Groton   . 
Rhodes,   Robert   Weston 
Rich,    Lester    Reynold 
Richards,  Charles   Bradford 
Rin^',    James    Manix    . 
Rist,   Donald  Hammond 
Ristuccia,    Bernard    Joseph 
Robinson,    William   James 
Rocheleau,    Robert    Albert 
Ronnholm,    Dorothy    Marie 
Ruder,   Louis   Frederic,   Jr. 

Rumminger,  Alfred   Paul   . 
Ryan,  Matthew  John  . 
Sacks,   Miriam   Hilda 
Salwak,   Stanley   Francis   . 
Santin,    Patrick   Gildo 
Satilnier,  Theodore   Alexander,  Jr 
Sawicki,    Lucian    Alex 
Scalingi,    Albert   Vincent   . 
Schiller,    Byron    Bernard    . 
Schiller,    Robert   James 
Scott,   Priscilla 
Serex,  William  Gordon 
Sherwood,   Marguerite  Jane 
Sibson,   David  Sydney 
Skiffington,    Maybelle    Mary 
Skiffington,   Rita   Elizabeth 
Sloper,   Harry   Wellington 
Small,    Melvin 
Smith,  Esther  Jane 
Smith,   Helen   Barbara 
Smith,   William    Fred 
Southwick,   Ralph   Earle 


Gloucester 
Woods  Hole 
Holyoke 
Amherst 
Easthampton 
Walpole 
Brockton 
Bayside,   N.   Y. 
Haverhill 
Rochdale 
Chicopee    Falls 
Groton    . 
Palmer    . 
South  Deerfield 

Amherst  . 

Hadley   . 
Springfield    . 
Holyoke 
Northampton 


Lawrence 

Amesbury 

Lawrence 

Westfield 

Cohasset 

Hopedale 

Greenfield 

Keene,   N.  H, 

Watertown 

Chelsea 

Norwell 

Easthampton 


Northampton 

Holyoke 

Shelburne 

Keene,   N.  H. 

Peabody 

West   Auburn 

West  Hatfield 

Easthampton 

Chicopee 

Northampton 

Waltham 

Brookfield 

West    Springfield 

Salem 

Northampton 

Springfield     . 

Norwood 

Neponset 

Westwood 

Whitman 

Boston    . 

Arlington 

North    Wilmington 

Leominster    . 

Waltham 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Gardner 

Northampton 


Leeds 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Orange    . 

Beverly 

Framingham 

Three    Rivers 

Somerville 

Brookline 

Brookline 

Watertown 

Amherst 

Huntington 

Milford 

East    Longmeadow 

West   Brookfield 

Pittsfield 

Somerville 

Watertown 

Wollaston 

Holliston 

Leicester 
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Adams  House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

14   Nutting  Avenue 

Draper   Hall 

North     College 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Draper   Hall 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Adams  House 

East  Whately   River 

Road,   South   Deerfield 

R.    F.    D.   2 

Russell  Street,  Hadley 

Thatcher   Hall 

11    School    Street,    Holyoke 

243    Bridge   Road, 

Northampton 

51   Phillips   Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

North    College 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams    House 

56  Glendale  Street, 

Easthampton 

16   Myrtle    St.,    Northampton 

Thatcher  Hall 

Draper  Hall 

Adams   House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

44   Mount   Pleasant 

Thatcher   Hall 

43    Fair    St.,    Northampton 

North    College 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

11    Washington    Avenue, 

Northampton 

North    College 

Thatcher   Hall 

Draper   Hall 

North    College 

North    College 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

18  Old   Town   Road 

Thatcher   Hall 

2   Ferguson    Place,   Holyoke 

37  Munroe  St.,  Northampton 

124  High   Street 

64    Belmont   Avenue, 

Northampton 

23  Center  Street,  Leeds 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

North   College 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

327  Lincoln  Avenue 

Adams    House 

90    North    Prospect    Street 

51   Phillips   Street 

Adams  House 

Thatcher   Hall 

North  College 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 
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Sprague,    Edward    Dubois    . 
Sprague,    Jean    Margaret     . 
Stanne,    Joan    Ann 
Stanton,    Margaret    Isobel 
Steeves,    Earle    Raymond,   Jr. 
Stein,    Rivka    Marie     . 
Stewart,    Kenneth   Archibald 
Stiles,    Edward    George 
Stockwell,    Catherine    Louise 
Stockwell,    Priscilla    Burdell 
Stohlmann,    Mildred   Barbara 
Stone,    Kathryu    Marilyn    . 
Storozuk,    John    Martin 
Tallen,    Ellis    Charles 
Terry,   John   Leary,  Jr. 
Thayer,    May    Merle    . 
Thompson,    Peter    Alan 
Thompson,    Reginald    Berlie 
Tilley,    George    Preston 
Tosi,    Joseph    Andrew,    Jr. 
Tracy,    Olive    Elizabeth 
Turner,    Wallace    Wilder    . 
Van   Atten,   William   Teunis 
Van  Meter,  Helen  Lucile  . 

Vetterling,    Philip    William 
Vitkauskas,    Bernard    William 
Vondell,  John  Henry,  Jr.   . 
Ward,    Lewis    James,    Jr.    . 
Warner,    Charles   Lloyd 
Warner,    Edward    Clark 
Webster,   Betty   Ellis   . 
Weeks,    Francis    Haynes    . 
Wein,    Eugene 

Weinhold,    Raymond    Arnold 
Weissberg,    Milton 
Wheelock,    Laurel    Emily    . 
Whitcomb,    Brewster    Page 
White,  Jonah  Samuel  . 
Whitney,   Priscilla   Edith   . 
Wilder,    Loren    Cecil    . 
Willemain,    Bernard    Morris 
Williamson,    Beth    Larmour 
Winthrop,    Justin    Irving    . 
Wise,    Mary    Elizabeth 
Wisly,  Janice  Louise  . 
Wolkgvsky,    Gertrude 

Wood,   Donald  Guilford,  Jr. 
Woodward,    Ruble    Alfreda 
Woodworth,   Ruth   Elaine   . 
Yale,    George    Richard 
Yavner,    Murray     . 
Yules,  Jacob  Herbert   . 
Zeltserman,    Samuel 
Zukel,   William   John   , 


Lynn 

Shrewsbury 

Hadley    . 

Worcester 

Leicester 

Holyoke 

Winthrop 

Amherst 

Sutton     . 

Grafton 

Adams     . 

Holyoke 

Sunderland 

Mattapan 

Hyannis 

Pittsfield 

Belmont 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Sterling 

Worcester 

Dalton     . 

East    Orange,   N 

North    Amherst 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Nee,dham 

West  Bridgewater 

Sunderland     . 

Swampscott   . 

Boston    . 

North   Adams 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Dorchester 

Watertown     . 

Everett 

Westfield 

Springfield. 

Holyoke 

North   Grafton 

Lynn 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Shelburne 
Gardner 
Lynn 
Everett  . 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Dorchester    . 
Northampton 
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Thatcher    Hall 

67    College    Street 

163   Triangle   Street 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

45    Bay    State    Rd.,    Holyoke 

Thatcher     Hall 

11    Dickinson    Street 

SI   Phillips   Street 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

14    Clark    St.,    Holyoke 

Russell    Street,    Sunderland 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

North    College 

North    College 

North   College 

44  Mt.  Pleasant 

SI   Phillips   Street 

North    College 

Thatcher    Hall 

167    Montague    Road, 

North    Amherst 

Thatcher    Hall 

99  Williams  St.,  Northampton 

80  Fearing  Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

North    College 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

North    College 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

51  Phillips  Street 

445    South    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams   House 

13    Nutting    Avenue 

Adams    House 

SO    Farview    Way 

34     Longwood     Avenue, 

Holvoke 

Thatcher    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Adams  House 

Poultrv     Plant 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

55    Fort    St.,    Northampton 


Appel,    William    Jacob 
Broderick,   Harold   Matthew 
Derby,    Llewellyn    Light    . 
Gerhardt,    Arthur    Henry    . 
Glaze,    Louise   Warfield 
Horst,   Gerda    Norell     . 

Parkinson,    Leonard   R. 
Smith,   John   Francis    . 


Special  Students 

Dalton     . 

Willimansett 
Amherst 
Holyoke 
Westfield 
North    Amherst 

Amherst 
Worcester 


33  Phillips  Street 
Willimansett 

395    North    Pleasant    Street 
415    Elm    Street,    Holyoke 
S   Birch   Terrace,   Westfield 
1157    North    Pleasant    Street, 
North    Amherst 
Nutrition    Laboratory 


Students  Rf.gistered  After  Catalogue  for  1938-1939  ^^^^^;   Published 

1942 

Batey,   Thomas    Edward,   Jr Waltham 

Lovejoy,   Earl   Atchinson Watertown 

Specials 

Fitzgerald,    Mary    Elizabeth Chicopee    Falls 

Hayes,  James  David Greenfield 

Hurtz,    Leonard    Eugene ,  Omaha.    Neb. 

Lee,    Donna    Parker Greenfield 

Miller,    Roswell Shelburne    Falls 

Smith,    Bessie Springfield 

Smith,    Ralph   F.    .  Shutesbury 
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Summary  By  Classes 


Class 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1940 

168 

62 

230 

1941 

193 

96 

289 

1942 

221 

116 

337 

1943 

233 

111 

344 

Special    Students 

6 

2 

8 

821 

387 

1,208 

Geographical  Summary 


Massachusetts            .         ; 

Maine 

New   Hampshire       .        ... 

Vermont 

Connecticut        .... 
New   York           .... 

.     1,159 

1 

3 

.        .         10 

9 

14 

New   Jersey       .... 
District   of   Columbia     . 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Minnesotta         .... 
Texas           

4 
1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1,208 
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Summer  School,  1939 
Students  for  Undergraduate  Credit  Only* 


Allan,   Donald   P. 
Alperin,    Helen 
Antes,  Bertha  B. 
August,   George   S. 
Atwater,  George  L. 
Bartosiewicz,   Joseph 
Beaudreault,    Ruth 
Bishop,   Lester  J. 
Burnham,   Helen   S. 
Buriiham,   Preston   J. 
Burt,  Frances  L.  . 
Clough,   Portia   E. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Effie  H. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Cooney,    Ann 
Crowley,    Katherine 
Dacey,   Margaret   T. 
Dalton,  Frank  H. 
DePalma,    Esther 
DePalma,    Sabby 
Derby,  Llewellyn  L. 
Engel,  William  A. 
Erickson,   Karl  H. 
Evans,   Miriam   L. 
Filios,   John   . 
Glendon,  William  J. 
Gooch,    Stephen     . 
Goodwin,    William    F 
Gurvitch,   Clara   L. 
Hall,   Robert   E.    . 
Hamlin,  Ruth  C.  . 
Hassett,    Mary 
Hayes,    Margaret   . 
Hutchinson,    Phyllis 
Kay,  Foster  C.   '  . 
Kirsch,   John    F.    . 
Kneeland,    Edward   J. 
Kogut,    Stanley    E. 
Kopena,    Elizabeth 
Kotula,    Adolf    F. 
Krowka,  Stanley  J. 
Krumhansl,  Ruth  E. 
Lalor,  Walter  R.  . 
Larose,    Doris 
Levreault,  Lorette  A. 
Liberman,   L.    Eric 
Litchfield,  Doris  . 
Lovett,   Margaret   G. 
Malcolm,  James  W. 
Manning,  Abigail   C. 
Markle,  Jane  C.   . 
Moseley,   Maynard  F. 
Muller,   Richard  K. 
McClelland,    Mary    B. 
McGurl,   Frederick   N. 
O'Connell,  Daniel  J. 
Parsons,    Mrs.    Margaret 
Parzych,    Henrv    . 
Patton,    Willard    G. 
Payson,  James  W.   Jr. 
Perry,    Richard    L. 
Peters,    Robert    R. 
Prusick,   Alfred     . 
Reisman,    Melvin 
Robbins,    Patricia 
Rogosa,    Mary 
Rosenbloom,    Arthur   H. 
Roy,    Margaret 
Ryan,   Patricia   E. 
Salisbury,    Virginia 
Sanderson,    Susie    E. 
Sawyer,    David 
Sclienker,  Hanssen 
Schreiner,   Olive    . 
Shaw,    Bernice    M. 
Shaw,  Marion  K.  . 
Sheldon,   Robert    . 

*  Names  of  57  graduate  students  registered  in  Summer  School  are 
on  previous  pages. 


Fitchburg 
Holyoke 

Conway 

Northampton 

Westfield 

Northampton 

Fairview 

Huntington,    N.     Y. 

Leominster 

Lynn 

Newton 

Hartford,    Conn. 

Leominster 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Easthampton 

Conway 

Greenfield 

Feeding   Hills 

Feeding   Hills 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Westport 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

Westfield  ' 

Dalton 

Clarksburg 

Winthrop 

Springfield 

Upton 

Amherst 

Great    Barrington 

Lee 

Rochdale 

Hartford,   Conn. 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Indian    Orchard 

Conway 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Cleveland    Heights,    Ohio 

Framingham 

So.   Hadley   Falls 

So.   Hadley  Falls 

Brookline 

Whately 

Hatfield 

Holyoke 

Deerfield 

Northampton 

Allston 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Worcester 

So.   Hadley  Falls 

Conway 

Greenfield 

North    Amherst 

Millis 

Springfield.    Vt. 

Hamden.    Conn. 

Greenfield 

Brighton 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Lakewood,   Ohio 

Haydenville 

Dorchester 

Ho!  yoke 

En  St    Cleveland.    Ohio 

Belchertown 

Belchertown 

West    Springfield 

listed  with  graduate  students 
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Sherman,    Mrs.    Cornelia    .        .  . Northampton 

Siegal,    Sidney    C Winthrop 

Simpson,    Donald   A Holyoke 

Sinclair,   Richard   M Holyoke 

Skogsberg,    Paul    L.      , Worcester 

Spelman,   George Pittsfield 

Stiles,   Vernon    D Hadley 

Storey,   Harold    F Millis 

Sullivan,    Miriam Springfield 

Styler,  Charles   W Jefferson 

Teahan,    David      .        .  Holyoke 

Wakefield,  Walter  T Worcester 

Wells,  John  T.,  Jr Springfield 

V^Tiitcomb,    Marciene    R So.   Hadley  Falls 

White,   Ruth   M Worcester 

Wildes,    Winifred Dartmouth 
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Summary  of  Short  Course  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Stockbridge   School   of   Agriculture 

Second   year        .... 

First   year 

Winter  School,  1939 
Summer  School,  1939 
Special 

106 
171 
124 
86 

1 

8 
10 
3 

72 

114 
181 
127 

158 

1 

Totals ^  . 

488 

93 

581' 

Grand  Summary  of  Student  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate  School  (First  Semester, 
1939)          

Undergraduate  School  (First  Semes- 
ter,   1939)        

Stockbridge  School  (First  Semester, 
1939)          

Summer   School,    1939         .... 

Winter  School,  1939 

Specials 

118 

815 

277 

86 

124 

7 

28 
385 

18 

72 
3 
2 

146 

1,200 

295 

158 

127 

9 

Totals 

1,427 

508 

1,935 
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Gifts  and  Bequests 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest  to  this 
college,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  College  which  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which  small  endowments  would  make  possible  a  greater 
measure  of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  religious  work 
on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This  is  now  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by  cur- 
rent private  contributions.  Further  information  concerning  this  and  other  activities 
in  similar  need  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 

Suggested  Form 

"I  give  and  beqeuath  to  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars." 

( 1 )    ( Unrestricted  ) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  such  manner  as  the 

Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)    (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the _ 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College 
and  the  annual  income  thereof  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in  such  manner  as 
the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)    (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 
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Massachusetts  State  College 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  TO  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
FOR  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,   1939. 


Each  year  as  the  time  approaches  for  the  preparation  of  an  Annual  Report 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  a  great  deal  of  thought  is  given  to  matters  to 
be  presented  and  to  the  form  of  the  report.  In  each  of  the  six  previous  Annual 
Reports  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Board,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  dis- 
cuss the  character  of  the  College,  its  objectives  and  the  procedures  which  have 
been  developed  through  the  years  in  the  carrying  out  of  objectives.  It  has 
also  seemed  desirable  to  discuss,  often  at  some  length,  the  needs  for  more 
satisfactory  housing  of  students  and  for  buildings  that  would  provide  better 
facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  College.  Further, 
it  has  seemed  very  fitting  that  in  each  report,  there  should  be  a  discussion  of 
the  student  body  and  its  activities.  In  other  words,  in  past  years  the  eftort 
has  been  to  give  something  of  a  picture  of  a  state-supported  college  in  a  period 
when  change  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  living  of  people  in  this  Common- 
wealth and  the  Nation  is  the  only  definite  and  stable  idea. 

In  this,  my  seventh  Annual  Report  to  your  body,  it  is  my  purpose  to  touch 
upon  but  a  few  of  our  activities,  yet  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  more  im- 
portant needs  of  the  College  as  they  appear  to  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 
for  its  administration. 

As  neither  State  nor  Federal  Funds  have  been  available  in  any  amounts  for 
additions  to  the  physical  facilities  of  the  College  during  the  past  year,  there 
has  been  less  activity  in  the  way  of  construction  than  in  any  year  since  1932. 

The  College  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  through  the  sale  of  logs  it  was  able  to 
return  to  the  State  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Hurricane  Repair  Funds 
allocated  for  use  by  the  College.  These  funds  made  possible  the  construction 
of  a  new  greenhouse  to  replace  the  Hillside  Greenhouse  destroyed  by  the  hur- 
ricane and  the  replacement  of  certain  buildings  on  the  Experimental  Poultry 
Farm  which  were  blown  down.  The  removal  of  trees  and  stumps  on  the  Cam- 
pus and  the  cleaning  up  of  down  timber  on  the  Demonstration  Forest  at  Mount 
Toby  have  been  continuing  activities  and  are  not  yet  completed.  In  our  desire 
to  ask  only  for  such  funds  as  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  needed  for  clearing  up 
the  damage  from  the  hurricane,  we  found  as  the  work  proceeded  that  we  had 
not  asked  for  enough  money  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  However,  it  did 
not  seem  wise  to  press  for  additional  funds.  The  result  of  our  not  asking  for 
sufficient  funds  is  that  there  are  numerous  tree  stumps  still  to  be  removed  from 
areas  on  and  about  the  Campus  and  a  portion  of  the  woodlot  on  jNIount  Pleasant, 
east  of  the  Infirmary  Group,  is  still  to  be  cleaned  up.  However,  this  work  can 
be  completed  gradually  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

A  WPA  Project,  which  provided  for  the  building  of  eight  additional  tennis 
courts,  was  completed  during  the  year  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  very 
satisfactory  physical  facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  rather  comprehensive 
program  of  Physical  Education  for  the  student  body.  It  is  possible  that  be- 
cause of  the  help  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  we  may  secure  some  addi- 
tional WPA  projects  during  the  present  year,  to  provide  for  a  much  needed 
additional  water  supply  for  farm  buildings ;  to  build  a  service  road  across 
the  Farm  and  to  carry  out  needed  improvements. 

It  is  very  much  in  place  in  this  brief  discussion  of  additions  to  our  physical 
plant  to  refer  to  the  bill  which  passed  the  last  Legislature  and  which  provides 
for  the  setting  up  of  an  Alumni  Building  Corporation  to  carry  through  the 
construction  of  self-liquidating  dormitories  on  the  Campus.  Construction  may 
be  underway  within  the  next  month  or  so  on  these  much  needed  dormitories, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Men's  Dormitory  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September  of  the  present  year,  and  that  the  Women's  Dormitory  will  be  ready 
by  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  of  the  next  college  year. 
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Even  with  the  construction  of  these  two  new  dormitories,  which  will  house 
approximately  250  men  and  women,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  house  more 
than  500  students  in  the  town  of  Amherst.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
fine  cooperation  given  by  the  town  of  Amherst  through  the  years  in  the  housing 
of  students,  and  with  the  possibility  of  some  slight  growth  in  the  student  body 
in  the  two  colleges  within  the  Town,  there  seems  no  possibility  now  of  ever 
having  the  townspeople  feel  that  they  are  not  being  given  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  the  housing  of  students. 

Rather  than  to  repeat  in  this  report  the  explanations  in  previous  reports  as 
to  needed  buildings,  let  me  say  that  significant  studies  are  being  made  by  the 
Campus  Planning  Council,  which  is  a  special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  which 
should  result  during  the  coming  year  in  a  comprehensive  building  plan  for  the 
College.  A  special  NYA  project  is  underway  which  will  result  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  scale  model  of  the  Campus.  This  model  will  present  graph- 
ically our  present  lay-out  of  buildings  and  will  show  suggested  locations  for 
much-needed  new  buildings.  The  Campus  Planning  Council  is  also  preparing 
a  new  plat  or  map  of  the  Campus  upon  additional  boundary  and  topographical 
surveys  and  showing  present  buildings  and  proposed  location  of  new  buildings. 
The  completion  of  this  new  map  and  model  will  make  possible  a  most  thorough 
study  of  new  building  locations.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  a  result  of  these  special 
studies  we  may  be  able  to  present  within  the  next  year  a  building  program 
looking  forward  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  College  over  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 

Financing  of  a  State  College 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  financial  situation  of  the  College  and  em- 
phasizes some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  College  has  been  faced  during 
the  past  year  as  a  result  of  reductions  in  items  in  the  annual  appropriation  from 
amounts  received  in  previous  years.  It  is  in  place  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Administration  of  the  College  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  need  for  economy 
and  that  this  need  has  met  with  the  most  sympathetic  spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Administrative  Group  at  the  College.  However,  with  the  ut- 
most sympathy  for  economy  in  state  expenditures,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  an  insufficient  appropriation  for  the  year  to  meet  commitments  in  the  cost  of 
personnel  and  in  services  to  groups  making  up  the  great  agricultural  industry 
of  the  State. 

In  referring  to  the  service  which  this  College  renders  to  various  groups 
making  up  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  emphasis  should  be  given  in  this  report  to  the  fact  that  increasing 
demands  for  service,  particularly  by  our  so-called  Control  Services  and  the 
Experiment  Station  as  a  whole,  and  also  by  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Col- 
lege teaching  staff,  cannot  be  met  at  all  satisfactorily  without  some  increase 
in  funds  for  the  support  of  these  services.  The  men  in  the  College  responsible 
for  these  various  forms  of  service  have  been  giving  of  their  thought  and  their 
time  to  the  point  where  it  is  just  physically  not  possible  to  go  much  further. 
In  other  words,  the  time  has  come  where  it  is  fair  neither  to  the  people  of  the 
State  nor  to  the  Administration  of  the  College  to  demand  more  of  the  present 
staff  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  various  services  outside  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram on  the  Campus. 

Because  of  the  imperative  necessity  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  for  reduction  of  the  cost  of  government,  there  is  every  evidence  that 
other  state  colleges  and  universities  are  having  to  meet  the  same  financial  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  been  confronted  during  the  past  year  and  more. 
Therefore,  we  know  that  we  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  state  college,  even 
in  the  northeast,  which  is  being  pressed  constantly  for  increased  service  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  being  forced  to  curtail  expenditures.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  our  utmost  to  make  the  funds  appropriated  satisfy  the  groups  served, 
though  we  do  feel  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  clearer  under- 
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standing  throughout  the  State  that  funds  appropriated  to  the  so-called  Control 
Services,  for  instance,  are  not  in  fact  funds  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the 
College,  except  as  the  College  is  increasingly  the  servant  of  the  people. 

The  financing  of  educational  activities  in  the  country  today,  all  the  way  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  University,  is  a  difficult  problem,  both  for  the  appro- 
priating bodies  and  for  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, through  the  years,  has  done  well  in  the  way  of  appropriations  for 
the  State  College.  We  are  confident  that  even  with  the  very  definite  need  for 
economy  in  government,  that  we  shall  continue  to  receive  support  from  the 
State  that  will  make  possible  a  very  satisfactory  educational  program  on  the 
part  of  the  College. 

Changing  Educational  Needs 

Age  brings  conservatism  in  man  and  in  his  institutions,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  education.  However,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  in  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, because  of  the  character  of  students  which  they  attract  and  because  of 
their  service  to  such  a  changing  industry  as  agriculture,  there  is  less  danger 
of  becoming  fixed  in  a  mold  than  may  be  the  case  with  other  kinds  of  educational 
institutions.  It  is  possible  that  the  College  has  been  in  existence  long  enough 
to  feel  its  age  somewhat  yet  through  the  past  seven  years,  during  which  period 
a  depression  philosophy  has  seemed  to  grip  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been  every  evidence  that  the  College  is  still  youthful  in  its  attitude  toward  its 
educational  problems  and  toward  its  obligations  and  opportunities  for  service 
to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

Good  evidence  of  the  youthful  attitude  of  the  College  towards  its  educational 
problems  is  the  way  in  which  the  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  of  the  Col- 
lege responded  to  the  reorganization  of  the  work  in  Economics  and  Engineer- 
ing carried  through  during  the  past  four  years.  There  was  no  resentment  and 
no  forecasting  of  dire  results  as  old  departments  were  merged  and  new  depart- 
ments created. 

It  is  certain  that  all  colleges  and  universities  are  feeling  the  impact  of  chang- 
ing social  and  economic  conditions  and  changing  forms  and  attitudes  in  govern- 
ment. The  outsider  who  knows  little  of  what  is  going  on  over  the  campuses  of 
the  country  is  inclined  to  speak  of  the  life  on  a  college  campus  as  peaceful  and 
secluded  and  unchanging.  This  is  furthest  from  the  truth  as  one  may  well 
appreciate  from  contact  with  the  driving  force  of  student  ideas  and  activities. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  express  to  this  Board  in  previous  reports  my  faith 
in  the  type  of  young  men  and  women  who  enter  our  doors  as  students.  Because 
of  the  character  of  the  program  carried  on  at  the  College  and  the  opportunity 
which  the  State  is  offering  to  these  men  and  women  of  a  college  experience  at 
a  low  cost,  with  increasing  opportunity  for  self-help,  it  is  ni}-  belief  that  unless 
radical  changes  are  brought  about  in  social  and  economic  opportunities,  the 
College  need  have  no  fear  of  unsound  thinking  or  radical  tendencies  either  on 
the  part  of  its  student  body  or  its  professional  staff. 
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Because  of  economic  and  social  changes  which  are  causing  industries  and 
communities  through  the  country  to  demand  men  and  women  with  a  sounder 
foundation  of  training  in  the  natural  sciences,  a  recommendation  has  been  made 
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through  Trustee  Committees  as  to  some  further  reorganization  of  departments 
on  the  Campus.  Bacteriology,  which  is  so  fundamental  in  such  great  industries 
as  those  producing  and  processing  food  and  particularly  in  communities  which 
are  demanding  increased  services  in  the  field  of  sanitation  and  water  supply, 
is  requiring  trained  leadership.  Therefore,  it  seems  desirable  to  emphasize 
the  opportunities  in  instruction  and  research  in  this  field  at  the  College  by 
creating  a  separate  Department  of  Bacteriology  rather  than  continuing  it  as 
a  section  of  a  department.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  separate  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology will  strengthen  greatly  the  program  in  science  at  the  College  without 
adding  materially  to  the  cost  either  of  personnel  or  equipment. 

In  discussing  briefly  the  educational  needs  and  opportunities  at  the  College, 
it  would  be  in  place  to  refer  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  two-year  voca- 
tional courses  which  are  brought  together  within  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture.  The  action  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  took  some  four  years 
ago  in  authorizing  the  addition  to  the  program  of  the  School  of  vocational 
courses  in  the  fields  of  Wildlife  Management  and  Hotel  Stewarding  has  proven 
to  have  been  a  wise  one.  The  instruction  and  laboratory  work  in  these  courses 
are  essentially  agricultural  and  will  continue  to  be.  Questions  are  asked  from 
time  to  time  by  older  Alumni  of  the  College  as  to  the  future  of  the  Stockbridge 
School  of  Agriculture — in  part  because  of  courses  which  have  been  added  to 
the  program  of  the  School  and  in  part  possibly  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
students  of  the  School  have  been  increasingly  active  in  the  life  of  the  Campus 
and  the  State.  A  careful  survey  supplemented  with  rather  full  discussion  among 
those  who  are  teaching  Stockbridge  students  emphasizes  the  strong  feeling  on 
the  Campus  that  the  School  is  not  growing  away  from  its  original  intent  and- 
purpose  nor  is  there  evidence  of  its  encroachment  upon  the  four-year  program. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  College  is  fortunate  in  having  so  active  and 
vital  a  vocational  school  functioning  as  one  of  its  departments. 

Student  Activities  and  Needs 

Repeatedly  during  the  past  seven  years,  in  annual  reports  to  the  Trustees  and 
in  monthly  letters,  comments  have  been  made  on  the  fine  character  of  the  student 
body.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  source  of  these  students,  that  is  the  homes  from 
which  they  come.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the  great 
service  which  this  College  has  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  through  more 
than  seventy  years  has  been  that  of  making  possible  four  years  of  a  college 
experience  for  many  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  from  homes  of  mod- 
erate income  who,  had  it  not  been  for  this  College,  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  a  college  education.  That  the  College  has  been  meeting  the 
need  of  the  great  host  of  young  people  who  have  been  coming  out  of  families 
of  moderate  means  through  the  years  is  evidenced  by  the  constantly  increasing 
pressure  from  these  young  people  for  admittance  to  this  College.  Through  the 
past  four  years.  Dean  Machmer  has  been  explaining  in  his  annual  reports  the 
increasing  difficulties  which  we  are  facing  in  keeping  our  numbers  down  within 
the  limits  of  our  teaching  staff  and  our  physical  facilities.  It  would  appear 
that  these  difficulties  will  increase  over  a  long  period  of  years  even  with  a  slowly 
declining  birth  i^ate  through  the  country  and  increasing  efforts  on  the  part  of 
privately  endowed  institutions  to  attract  students  through  increased  scholarship 
aid. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  greatest  natural  resource  of  such  a  Com- 
monwealth as  Massachusetts  is  this  great  group  of  young  men  and  women 
coming  from  families  of  moderate  means  who  must  have  some  assistance  from 
the  outside  if  they  are  to  complete  their  college  experience.  There  seems  to 
be  a  growing  appreciation  of  this  development  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  If  these  young  people,  coming  from  homes  where  real  sacrifices  must 
be  made  if  they  are  to  have  a  college  experience,  are  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source, then  the  State  can  well  afford  to  make  a  greater  investment  in  its  State 
College. 
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The  fine  privately  endowed  colleges  and  universities  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  surrounding  states  are  largely  national  in  character  preferring  a  student 
body  representative  of  the  entire  country.  The  graduates  of  the  State  College, 
however,  represent  the  homes  of  the  State  and  go  back  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers into  communities  within  the  State  to  live  and  work  and  serve  in  such  a 
way  as  to  pay  the  State  a  large  return  on  its  investment  in  their  education. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  character  and  needs  of  the  seventeen  hundred 
,men  and  women  who  make  up  the  student  body  of  the  College,  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  College  because  they  and  their 
parents  are  convinced  that  a  college  experience  is  necessary  as  preparation  for 
the  kind  of  life  they  feel  they  have  a  right  to  live.  It  is  increasingly  apparent 
that  they  believe  that  the  College  means  an  experience  for  them  that  will  fit 
them  for  more  effective  and  satisfying  living.  The  result  of  all  of  this  is  that 
there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  sane  and  wholesome  thinking  on  the  part  of 
this  group  of  students  when  all  about  them  there  is  question  as  to  the  future 
and  restlessness  and  criticism  because  of  present  day  conditions.  The  whole- 
some thinking  of  the  student  body  is  reflectd  in  the  way  in  which  fraternities, 
sororities,  and  other  student  organizations  carry  on  their  activities  and  the  way 
in  which  students  are  interested  in  efforts  to  broaden  their  viewpoints  and  con- 
tacts through  what  might  be  called  professional  organizations  of  the  student 
body,  such  as  the  Pre-Medical  Club,  Chemistry  Club,  the  Entomology  Club,  and 
similar  clubs  and  the  various  student  government  organizations. 

It  has  seemed  a  sound  policy  to  further  in  so  far  as  possible  the  idea  of  stu- 
dent government  on  the  Campus.  The  Administration  of  the  College  has 
worked  closely  with  the  various  student  government  organizations  and  has 
found  in  these  organizations  a  surprising  attitude  of  cooperation  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  a  fine  college  spirit.  Repeatedly,  these  student  government 
organizations  in  considering  their  own  activities  have  emphasized  their  con- 
cern with  the  betterment  of  the  College  as  it  is  carrying  on  its  work  on  the 
Campus  and  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  College  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  State.    We  are  fortunate,  in  my  opinion,  in  our  student  body. 

Improved  Teaching  and  Research 

It  is,  or  should  be,  the  ambition  of  every  college  and  university  to  build  into 
the  institution  as  the  years  pass,  a  teaching  and  research  staff  of  men  and  women 
who  are  thoroughly  well  trained  and  who  have  proven  themselves  to  be  good 
teachers  and  good  researchers.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  College,  through  the 
years,  has  been  fortunate  in  its  teaching  and  research  staffs. 

From  year  to  year  as  the  executives  of  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try get  together  in  their  professional  organizations,  there  is  certain  to  be  dis- 
cussions of  ways  and  means  of  measuring  the  effectivness  of  teachers  and  re- 
searchers and  of  procedures  by  which  teaching  and  research  may  be  improved. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  college  or  university  of  standing  in  the 
country  which  is  not  making  more  or  less  definite  efforts  to  measure  the  value 
of  teachers  and  researchers  and  to  develop  means  whereby  teaching-  and  re- 
search may  be  improved. 

A  vacancy  occurs  in  a  teaching  department  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
in  cooperation  with  the  president  of  the  institution,  immediately  begins  a  search 
for  the  best  available  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Through  the  period  of  depres- 
sion, an  increasing  number  of  young  people,  in  some  cases  because  of  the  diflft- 
culty  of  finding  employment,  have  gone  on  for  graduate  work,  securing  jNIasters' 
or  Doctors'  degrees.  Granted  that  these  degrees  may  or  may  not  mean  very 
much  as  far  as  the  value  of  these  young  people  is  concerned  in  teaching  and 
research  work,  the  result  has  been  that  the  colleges  are  able  to  secure,  even 
for  the  lower  teaching  positions,  young  people  who  have  a  Doctor's  degree.  At 
times  it  may  seem  as  if  the  college  or  university  is  taking  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion to  require  this  period  of  advanced  work  on  the  part  of  our  young  people. 
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It  has  been  our  aim  at  Massachusetts  State,  through  the  past  seven  years, 
to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  in  selecting  thoroughly  well  trained  people 
as  additions  are  made  to  the  staff  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  people 
who  have  come  to  us  for  teaching  and  research  work.  It  is  not  always  possible, 
of  course,  to  find  younger  people  particularly,  who  have  had  teaching  experience 
and  who  may  come  to  us  as  proven  teachers.  Even  with  the  bringing  in  of 
older  people,  there  may  not  be  assurance  of  teaching  ability. 

While  the  College,  as  far  as  its  salary  levels  is  concerned,  is  very  much  fixed 
in  the  mold  of  the  State  Classification  System,  our  experience  with  those  who 
control  personnel  matters  in  the  State  Government  has  been  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  expected  under  such  a  system.  We  have  had  the  utmost  of  considera- 
tion and  cooperation  from  the  Personnel  Division  and  I  believe  rather  unusual 
consideration  by  that  Division  of  the  problems  of  an  educational  institution. 
However,  those  at  the  head  of  the  Division  are  limited  by  the  system  and  at 
times  the  College  finds  it  very  difficult  to  meet  what  may  be  a  serious  need  in 
recognizing  outstanding  service  on  the  part  of  its  instructional  and  research 
staffs.  The  time  will  come,  and  must  come,  when  the  Commonwealth  will  recog- 
nize that  the  College,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution and  be  a  credit  to  the  Commonwealth,  must  have  greater  freedom  in  re- 
classification, particularly  of  members  of  its  teaching  staff.  It  is  unfortun- 
ate for  the  College,  and  often  a  sad  experience,  when  a  young  person  who  has 
been  brought  into  the  College  as  an  instructor,  after  the  most  promising  period 
of  preparation,  reaches  the  maximum  of  the  salary  grade  for  the  position  and 
no  further  salary  advance  is  possible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  a  very 
considerable  number  of  instructors  and  assistant  professors  who  have  had  to 
occupy  these  positions  for  years  without  advancement  even  though  the  Adminis- 
tration has  done  its  utmost  to  bring  about  advancement.  A  young  instructor 
or  assistant  professor  naturally  desires  in  time  to  marry  and  have  a  family,  but 
it  seems  too  often  economically  impossible  for  such  a  sane  and  sensible  devel- 
opment to  take  place  in  the  light  of  present  income  and  the  uncertainty  of  future 
income.  All  this  is  said  with  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  the  State 
is  facing  in  meeting  the  income  problems  of  its  personnel  not  only  in  this  Col- 
lege but  in  all  phases  of  state  activity.  However,  it  is  more  than  fitting  that 
I  should  emphasize  to  you  the  importance  of  such  changes  as  will  make  possible 
the  strengthening  of  teaching  and  research  at  the  College. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  in  place  to  refer  again  to  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  had  through  the  past  year,  and  which  will  continue  through  this  present 
year,  in  finding  necessary  funds  in  a  limited  budget  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
step  system.  During  the  year  which  closed  on  November  30th  last,  the  College 
did  not  receive  funds  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  its  personnel  commitments  and, 
therefore,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  the  step  increase  only  to  those  in  the  lower  wage  and  salary 
brackets.  This  meant  that  those  above  the  grade  of  instructor  in  the  profes- 
sional staff  could  not  receive  a  normal  step  increase.  That  normal  increase 
of  $120  or  $180  really  means  a  very  great  deal,  particularly  to  married  men 
who  are  holding  positions  of  assistant  professorships.  The  regular  application 
of  the  step  system  is  vital  in  maintaining  proper  morale  in  the  professional  staff. 
This  year  it  is  our  determination  to  find  funds,  if  possible,  to  give  the  normal 
step  increase  to  all  employees. 

Through  annual  reports  to  the  Board,  and  particularly  through  the  monthly 
letters,  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  Board  informed  as  to  the  activities  of 
members  of  the  teaching  and  research  staffs.  Many  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  through  the  past  year,  in  their  determination  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments  in  their  field  of  work,  have  found  funds  out  of  a  meager  income 
to  pay  50%  of  expenses  to  attend  meetings  of  their  professional  organizations. 
We  should  certainly  express  our  appreciation  of  the  fine  way  in  which  these 
men  and  women  have  been  willing  to  use  their  own  funds  for  professional  im- 
provement. You  can  rest  assured  that  the  Administration  of  the  College  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  secure  better  teachers  and  researchers  as  vacancies  occur  in 
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the  staff  and  that  it  will  carry  on  every  possible  activity  to  improve  teaching 
and  research.  We  must  have,  however,  the  continued  interest  and  support, 
not  only  of  the  Governing  Board,  but  of  the  friends  of  the  College  as  a  whole 
in  securing  necessary  financial  support  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  reputation  as 
a  College  with  high  standards  of  work. 

At  this  time,  it  is  more  than  fitting  that  expression  should  be  made  of  deep 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and  loyalty  which  during  the 
year  has  been  shown  me  by  all  the  various  groups  making  up  the  College.  In 
many  ways,  the  past  year  has  been  a  particularly  difficult  one  because  of  what 
might  be  indicated  as  almost  extreme  pressure  for  admittance  to  the  College 
of  increasing  numbers  of  students.  The  long-time  Secretary  of  the  College, 
now  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Hawley,  has  been  of  particular  help  not 
only  in  the  difficult  problems  involving  business  management  of  the  College 
but  in  all  our  outside  relationships.  He  enters  his  new  work  as  Treasurer  of 
the  College  with  unusual  understanding,  demonstrated  ability,  and  a  spirit  of 
faithfulness  and  loyalty  that  should  make  him  of  increasing  value  to  the  College 
as  the  years  pass.  In  meeting  the  pressure  for  admittance  of  students,  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  Dr.  William  L.  Machmer,  and  his  staff  have  given  in  a  quiet 
and  effective  way  a  service  which  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  Because  of  the 
peculiarly  helpful  work  of  the  two  men  mentioned,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  quite  in  place  to  make  definite  reference  to  them  in  this  report  and  yet  it  is 
a  little  hard  to  make  this  personal  reference  because  the  other  members  of  the 
Administrative  group  and  the  teaching  and  research  staffs  as  a  whole  have 
given  so  freely  of  themselves  in  making  it  possible  to  continue  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  teaching  and  research  by  the  College.  And  thanks  and  appreciation 
are  given  to  all  the  other  members  of  our  college  family.  Trustees,  Students, 
Alumni,  and  Advisory  groups  assisting  the  College  from  the  outside.  It  should 
be  repeated  often,  in  part  because  of  the  many  criticisms  made  of  our  educa- 
tional groups  today  and  the  many  dire  prophecis  of  difficulties  ahead,  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  making  progress  generally  on  a  sound  basis  because 
of  the  unusual  spirit  of  loj^alty  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
have  to  do  with  any  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  very  much  in  place  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  each  year  Massachusetts 
State  College  seems  to  be  a  better  College  because  of  the  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion evidenced  throughout  the  organization.  The  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  seven  years  is  a  credit  not  to  one  man  or  to  one  group  of  men, 
but  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Faculty,  the  students, 
the  Alumni,  and  the  many  friends  of  Massachusetts  State  College  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Sixty-Ninth  Commenceinent 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  Rhododendron  Garden  and  at- 
tended by  about  three  thousand  persons.  The  principal  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Honorable  Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education,  presented  the 
Baccalaureate  diplomas.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  candidates  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  forty-seven  candidates  were  given  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  is  the  first  year  that  the  A.B.  degree  was 
awarded  by  the  College.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
was  conferred  on  three  candidates.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  was  awarded  to  three  candidates,  the  degree  of  IMaster  of 
Science  to  fifty-six  candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  five 
candidates. 

Changes  in  Staff 

Six  members  of  the  professional  staff  left  the  service  of  the  College  during 
the  year,  one  by  retirement  and  five  by  resignation.  The  retirement  is  that 
of  Dr.  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
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Dr.  Waugh  has  been  Head  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  since 
1932  and  before  that  Head  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture,  since  1902.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  Massachusetts  State  College  assumed  early- 
leadership  in  the  field  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Hundreds  of  Alumni  will 
long  remember  Dr.  Waugh  for  his  outstanding  course  in  Art  Appreciation. 
His  exceptionally  able  service  as  teacher  and  administrator  has  been  recognized 
by  your  Board  by  inscription  in  the  official  records  of  the  Board  and  by  his 
election  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

The  five  resignations  were  those  of  J.  Paul  Williams,  Director  of  Religioiis 
Education;  Herbert  E.  Warfel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology;  Nathan  Raix- 
ieten,  Instructor  in  Physiology ;  James  D.  Curtis,  Instructor  in  Forestry ;  and 
Joseph  F.  Hauck,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment. All  five  men  left  to  accept  more  important  positions  elsewhere  after 
periods  of  service  varying  from  two  to  eight  years. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  recognize  also  the  retirement  of  Fred  C.  Kenncy, 
Treasurer  of  the  College  since  1907,  although  his  retirement  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  close  of  this  report  year.  Treasurer  Kenney  has  rendered  faith- 
ful and  effective  service  in  a  career  which  has  covered  nearly  half  the  history 
of  the  College.  His  conscientious  accounting  for  the  College  funds  through 
these  years  and  his  fine  record  as  administrator  of  student  loan  funds  have  earned 
him  the  lasting  respect  and  gratitude  of  everyone  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Kenney  was  succeeded  by  Robert  D.  Hawley,  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
lege since  1926.  James  W.  Burke,  Extension  Editor  since  1935,  succeeded 
Mr.  Hawley  as  Secretary. 

Staff  appointments  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows :  Instructor  in  Phys- 
iology and  Hygiene,  John  H.  Blair ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Clinton 
V.  MacCoy ;  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Eugene  R.  Martini ;  Lab- 
oratory Assistant  in  Forestry ;  Fulton  A.  Moorehead ;  Instructor  in  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Alfred  H.  Planting ;  Instructor  in  Forestry,  Arnold  D.  Rhodes ; 
Director  of  Religious  Activities,  David  A.  Sharp,  Jr. ;  Laboratory  Assistant 
in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Walter  J.  Hodder ;  Research  Assistant  in  Home 
Economics,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wertz ;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany,  William 
Henry  White. 

Student  Convocation 

Student  Convocations  have  been  held  as  usual  for  one  hour  a  week  in  Bowker 
Auditorium,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  student  body  stimulating  and 
informative  messages  by  outstanding  leaders  in  the  business,  social,  and  edu- 
cational world.  Among  the  speakers  this  year  were  three  college  presidents, 
the  State  Director  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  the  State  Secretary  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  and  other  promi- 
nent professional  and  educational  leaders. 

Other  Convocations  have  been  devoted  to  Student  activities  such  as  debating, 
music,  and  singing. 

As  reported  previously  the  student  body  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  Bowker 
Auditorium  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  excuse  all  Seniors  from  attend- 
ing Convocation  during  the  first  term  and  to  excuse  Juniors  from  attendance 
during  the  second  term.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  four  college  classes  no 
longer  can  meet  together  once  a  week  to  hear  these  speakers,  to  exchange 
notices  of  student  activities,  to  sing  college  songs  together,  to  enjoy  the  student 
debating,  and  in  general  to  develop  good  relations  between  students  and  faculty. 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  future  growth  of  the  College  will  provide  an  audi- 
torium of  suitable  capacity. 

Campus  Events  of  the  Year 

Throughout  the  year  thousands  of  visitors  find  opportunity  to  attend  educa- 
tional meetings  and  conferences  sponsored  by  the  College  as  part  of  its  service 
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program  for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.     Some  of  these  meeting's  are  regu- 
lar annual  events;  others  are  held  on  special  occasions. 

One  of  the  most  recent  conferences  to  become  an  annual  institution  is  the 
conference  on  Current  Governmental  Problems  attended  by  town,  county  and 
state  officers  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  information  on  common  problems 
and  improving  governmental  facilities. 

A  successful  Horticultural  Show  was  conducted  after  a  one  year  lapse  be- 
cause of  the  hurricane.  Farm  and  Home  Week  this  year  centered  about  the 
observance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Extension  work  under  the  Smith  Lever 
Act  and  recognition  was  given  to  those  local  volunteer  leaders  of  Extension 
who  have  been  with  the  work  since  its  inception.  The  Recreation  Conference, 
the  Poultry  Breeders  School,  4-H  Camps  and  High  School  Day  provided  a 
variety  of  educational  activities  for  visitors.  As  usual  the  Field  Stations  at 
Waltham  and  Wareham  conducted  many  educational  meetings  for  both  farm 
and  garden  groups. 

The  Campus  and  the  college  buildings  have  also  been  available  to  outside 
organizations  desiring  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  educational  conferences. 
This  use  is  welcomed  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  regular  college  events. 
Organizations  using  the  Campus,  together  with  attendance  figures,  may  be 
found  in  the  statistical  section  of  this  report. 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 
Prcsidoit. 
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Budget  Estimates  for  1940 


The  budget  of  the  College  for  1940  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
indicated  below. 

General  Maintenance 


State  F 

UNDS 

Federal 

Funds 

Total 

Personal 

Main- 

Personal 

Main- 

Service 

tenance 

Service 

tenance 

Resident    Instruction 

Instruction        .... 

$315,905 

$115,156 

$431,061 

Short    Courses 

60,290 

%   12,275 

3,120 

75,685 

Department   Maintenance 

59,016 

59,016 

Farm         ..... 

34,770 

34,770 

Travel 

6,425 

6,425 

Supplies    and    Euipment 

110,840 

110,840 

Administration 

Administration 

66,055 

66,055 

Trustee   Travel 

1,200 

1,200 

Printing              .... 

1,300 

1,300 

Plant  Operating  and  Maintenance 

Operating    Maintenance 

135,000 

135,000 

Heat  and  Light 

62,000- 

62,000 

Repairs               .... 

30,000 

30,000 

Replacements 

20,000 

20,000 

Extension    Service 

92,556 

35,500 

78,347 

10,400 

216,803 

E.XPERIMENT   Station 

Main    Station 

131,842 

23,300 

103,573 

4,609 

263,324 

Waltham    Field    Station 

7,500 

11,000 

18,500 

Control  Services 

Fertilizer    Law 

13,750 

3,300 

17,050 

Poultry  Disease  Control 

26,300 

9,000 

35,300 

Dairy  Glassware  Law 

685 

600 

1,285 

Seed   Law          .... 

6,600 

1,400 

8,000 

Dairy   Cattle   Cert. 

6,160 

2,300 

8,460 

Feedstuffs  Law 

13,430 

2,200 

15,630 

Dining   Hall          .... 

32,140 

62,000 

94,140 

Totals              .          .          .          . 

$1,001,999 

$394,640 

$300,196 

$15,009 

$1,711,844 

Special  Appropriations,  1940 

The  Trustee  budget  for  special  appropriations  for  1940  includes  fourteen  items 
totaling  $650,000.  The  first  seven  are  for  building  construction  and  general 
improvements,  one  is  for  land  purchase,  one  for  special  scientific  equipment 
and  five  for  special  services. 

I.     CONSTRUCTION 

1.  New  Heating  Plant  $300,000 

For  several  years  it  has  been  realized  that  the  replacement  of 
our  Power  Plant  equipment  and  facilities  would  soon  be  neces- 
sary. A  thorough  study  was  made  in  1935  which  pointed  out  that 
present  equipment  is  very  wasteful  and  inefficient  as  compared 
with  modern  equipment,  also  that  the  College  had  outgrown  its 
present  facilities  and  that  a  greater  demand  was  imposed  upon 
these  than  should  be.  Further  increase  in  Campus  buildings  will 
certainly  require  attention  to  our  Power  Plant  facilities.  It  is 
proposed  herein  to  replace  steam  generating  and  electric  gener- 
ating equipment  with  improved  facilities  for  steam  and  power 
distribution  and  improved  maintenance  shop  facilities. 


Women's  Dormitory 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  women  students  in  the  College 
can  now  be  housed  in  Campus  dormitories.  Proper  development 
of  the  College  must  provide  more  adequate  housing  for  these  stu- 
dents. Increased  enrollment  will  require  additional  dining  hall 
facilities  also.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  them  in  the  dormitory 
herein  suggested. 


200,000 
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3.  Experiment  Station  Barn  and  Greenhouses  75,000 

The  present  Experiment  Station  barn  is  old  and  very  poorly 
located  on  the  main  highwa}^  next  to  the  Home  Economics  prac- 
tice house.  The  two  greenhouses  available  for  Experiment  Sta- 
tion research  are  also  very  old  and  in  much  need  of  repair.  They 
are  obsolete  as  far  as  construction  and  adaptability  to  the  type 
of  work  now  being  conducted  in  them  are  concerned  and  the  cost 
of  reconstruction  is  prohibitive.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  take 
down  these  structures  and  build  an  adequate  and  up-to-date  barn 
and  greenhouses  to  provide  for  the  research  work  for  which  they 
are  required. 

4.  Tiling  Separator  Room  and  Main  Hallway  in  Dairy  Laboratory  5,000 

This  project  proposed  to  modernize  that  portion  of  dairy  in- 
dustry laboratory  not  previously  improved  so  that  it  will  conform 
to  the  rest  of  the  building  and  be  properly  representative  of  a 
modern  dairy  industry  laboratory. 

5.  Improvements  at  Dining  Hall,  Renezv  Ceilings, 

Repair  of  refrigerators  5,000 

The  present  Dining  Hall  ceiling  is  very  greatly  in  need  of 
repair  and  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  installing  a  sound  proof 
ceiling  much  needed  in  a  large  dining  hall  for  the  accommodation 
of  students. 

•The  present  refrigerator  boxes  are  of  wood  and  are  badly  rotted. 
They  should  be  relined  with  new  insulating  material  and  faced 
with  washable  cement.  This  would  reduce  loss  of  refrigeration 
and  make  the  boxes  more  sanitary. 

6.  Painting   Buildings  10,000 

All  Campus  buildings  have  been  greatly  in  need  of  painting 
since  funds  have  not  been  adequate  for  several  years  to  meet  the 
annual  requirement  in  this  respect.  Special  appropriation  was 
provided  in  1938  by  which  substantial  progress  was  made  but 
additional  funds  are  needed  over  a  period  of  several  years  if 
College  buildings  are  to  be  put  in  proper  condition  from  this  stand- 
point. 

7.  Installation  of  8"  zvater  line  from  North  College  to 

Young  Stock  Barn.  6,000 

The  present  4"  line  to  farm  department  barns  is  not  adequate  for 
fire  protection  there  in  case  of  emergency  and  it  is  proposed  herein 
to  replace  this  line  with  an  8"  cast  iron  class  B  water  line. 

II.  LAND  PURCHASE 

8.  Land  and  Equipment  for  Nezv  Experimental  and 

Demonstration    Work  with   Turkeys  and  Ducks  18,000 

Over  500  farms  now  raise  over  200,000  turkeys  in  Massachu- 
setts and  there  are  several  million  table  ducks  marketed  in  the 
State  annually.  There  is  need  at  this  College  for  facilities  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  this  field  in  which  we  are  not  now 
engaged.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  turkey  experimental  work 
undoubtedly  will  return  sufficient  income  eventually  to  pay  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  some  of  the  capital  outlay.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  approximately  sixty  acres  of  adjoining  farm  land  be 
purchased. 
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III.  EQUIPMENT  PURCHASE 

9.  Spectroscope  for  Science  Departments  4,500 

One  of  the  major  developments  in  the  field  of  Chemistry  in 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  as  a  tool 
for  analytical  purposes.  This  adaptation  has  made  possible  the  de- 
termination of  the  so-called  "trace  elements"  with  greater  re- 
finement than  ever  before.  Consideration  of  the  interest  in  this 
field  alone  would  make  this  instrument  an  important  addition 
to  the  College  equipment.  Several  departments  of  the  College 
are  engaged  in  research  projects  which  have  for  their  purpose, 
among  others,  the  determination  of  these  metals.  The  addition 
of  this  instrument  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  research  and 
instruction  service  of  our  scientific  departments. 

IV  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

10.  Field  and  Laboratory  Work  for  Suppression  of  Dutch  Elm 

and  Other  Shade  Tree  Diseases  5,000 

This  request  is  to  continue  the  project  which  has  been  carried 
on  under  special  appropriation  for  several  years  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease  and  its  insect  or  other  car- 
iers. 

11.  Research  and  Advisory  Service  to  Poultry  Industry  6,000 

This  renews  the  request  of  1939  for  expansion  of  service  under 
the  Feedstuffs  Control  Law  to  provide  for  the  investigation  of 
claims  of  vitamin  potency  and  other  factors  made  by  feed  manu- 
facturers and  also  to  give  advisory  service  on  poultry  diseases 
which  in  many  cases  are  tied  directly  into  the  feeding  of  poultry. 

12.  Research  Service  in  Turf  Management  7,500 

This  is  a  renewal  of  the  request  contained  in  the  budget  for 
1939  for  funds  with  which  to  undertake  research  in  turf  im- 
provement to  meet  increasing  demands  from  greenkeepers,  state 
park  and  cemetery  authorities. 

13.  Productive  Enterprise  Fund  ■  3,000 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  annual  request  for  funds  with 
which  to  meet  emergency  situations  in  the  productive  depart- 
ments and  control  services  of  the  College. 

14.  Aid  to  Students  5,000 

This  is  a  continuation  for  request  for  a  fund  which  has  been 
provided  for  several  years  for  use  to  aid  worthy  and  needy  students 

to  pursue  their  college  course.  

$650,000 
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Report  of  the  Dean 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  college  year  1938  -  39  the  office  of  the  Dean 
was  located  in  North  College — an  arrangement  made  necessary  while  our  offices 
in  South  College  were  being  renovated.  We  were  able  to  move  into  our  new 
offices  the  first  week  in  April. 

The  Dean's  new  quarters  with  a  large  General  Office  and  separate  offices 
for  the  Dean,  Assistant  Dean,  Recorder,  Schedule  Clerk  and  Stenographer 
enable  this  administrative  branch  to  function  more  effectively  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  crowded  and  poorly  planned  offices  it  formerly  occupied.  We 
deeply  appreciate  the  consideration  given  this  department,  which  must  of 
necessity  deal  not  only  with  every  single  student  but  also  with  those  inter- 
ested in  his  work  and  progress.     It  is  a  busy  office. 

Student  Selection 

The  policy  of  limiting  the  enrollment  of  new  students  continued  in  effect 
with  the  class  admitted  this  ye'ar.  This  rather  arbitrary  restriction,  though 
necessary,  is  not  in  accord  with  popular  conception  which  would  have  public 
education  available  for  all  who  desire  it  and  limited  in  extent  only  b}'  the  men- 
tal capacity  of  the  individual  student.  The  pressure  for  admission  on  the 
part  of  well-qualified  students  is  becoming  greater  each  year.  It  is  especially 
great  on  the  part  of  women  students.  In  the  freshman  class  admitted  this 
fall,  no  woman  candidate  was  accepted  who  did  not  rank  in  the  first  third  of 
her  graduating  class  in  scholarship. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  quota  set  for  the  entering  class  the  undergraduate 
student  body  this  fall  reached  a  new  high — fifty  more  than  a  year  ago.  By 
classes  the  registration  was : 


Class 

Men 

lVo7nen 

Total 

1940 

168 

62 

230 

1941 

193 

96 

289 

1942 

221 

116 

337 

1943 

233 

111 

344 

Specials 

6 

2 

8 

Total  821  387  1208 

Of  this  number  ninety-six  per  cent  are  from  Massachusetts. 
In  the  fall  of  1938  the  registration  was: 


Class 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1939 

160 

74 

234 

1940 

174 

65 

239 

1941 

220 

104 

324 

1942 

237 

114 

351 

Specials 

7 

2 

9 

Total  798  359  1157 


Ninety-six  per  cent  of  these  were  from  Massachusetts. 

These  enrollment  tables  show  that  the  percentage  of  women  students  has 
remained  almost  constant.     (31  per  cent  in  1938  and  32  per  cent  in  1939) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  statistics  relative  to  students  not  con- 
tinued as  members  of  the  class  in  which  thev  were  enrolled  a  vear  ag'o : 


Reason 

Class  1940 

1941 

194 

Demoted          ........          7 

11 

S 

Dropped  because  of  low  scholarship 

2 

10 

20 

Transferred              .... 

4 

7 

8 

Withdrew   because   of   finances 

3 

5 

7 

Withdrew  because  of  ill  health 

1 

1 

4 

Working          .          . 

1 

3 

1 

Marriage         ...... 

0 

0 

0 

Promoted        ..... 

3 

9 

2 

Ill    adjustment        .... 

1 

2 

2 

Unknown         ..... 

2 

4 

6 
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The  three  classes  totaled  nine-hundred  and  fourteen  students.  Of  these  32, 
or  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  and  a  total 
of  77 ,  or  a  little  more  than  eight  per  cent,  left  for  reasons  of  scholarship,  trans- 
fer, finances,  marriage,  work  and  faulty  adjustment.  This  is  a  very  credit- 
able record  when  compared  with  colleges  generally.  With  the  selective  pro- 
cess now  in  efifect  and  the  help  and  direction  given  to  those  finally  enrolled,  an 
ever-larger  number  of  those  who  enter  College  as  freshmen  will  complete  their 
course  to  the  point  of  graduation. 

The  Exceptional  Student 

Along  with  other  colleges  we  have  given  much  time  and  effort  to  the  student 
of  lower  than  average  ability.  We  have  assisted  him  with  advice  in  forming 
correct  habits  of  study,  with  tutors,  and  with  modified  schedules.  This  work 
has  been  effective  and  undoubtedly  has  enabled  many  students  to  derive  greater 
benefit  from  their  college  experience.  In  some  cases  this  special  attention  has 
actually  prevented  total  failure. 

In  recent  years  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
exceptionally  promising  student.  With  a  fixed  curriculum  of  required  basic 
courses  for  the  first  year  little  can  be  done  for  the  exceptionally  well-prepared 
student  other  than  to  put  him  in  more  advanced  courses  or  in  sections  carrying 
advanced  work.  This  is  now  being  done  in  French,  German,  and  Mathematics. 
Further  encouragement  is  given  through  the  one  or  two  course  elections  now 
available  in  the  freshman  year. 

During  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  this  student  is  reasonably  well  cared 
for  because  of  the  wide  opportunity  for  election  since  only  two  courses,  English 
and  Social  Science,  are  required.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  elected  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser. 

For  seniors.  Departmental  Honors  Courses  have  been  provided.  These  are 
available  to  high  ranking  seniors  who  have  maintained  a  scholastic  average  of 
at  least  eighty  per  cent  throughout  the  college  course  and,  in  addition,  show 
outstanding  promise  in  the  field  of  their  major.  The  objective  of  such  courses 
is  to  give  the  superior  student  an  opportunity  for  independent  and  original 
work  during  his  senior  year.  The  Honors  Course  is  usually  equivalent  to  six 
semester  credits  of  work.  It  is  centered  around  some  challenging  problem 
selected  by  the  candidate.  He  works  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
This  year  thirty  seniors  were  studying  for  departmental  honors.  There  were 
candidates  in  the  following  fields :  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  Entomology, 
Floriculture,  French,  Home  Economics,  Horticultural  Manufactures,  Mathe- 
matics, Olericulture,  Psychology,  and  Zoology.  Subjects  selected  for  study 
ranged  from  "A  Personal  Critique  of  Styles  in  English  Poetry"  to  '"The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Pituitary  Gland  in  the  Chick  Embryo". 

The  work  of  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty  candidates  was  of  high  grade  and 
was  approved  by  both  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Committee.  These  twenty- 
eight  seniors  were  granted   Departmental   Honors. 

Education  for  Democracy 

The  College  is  a  democratic  institution  responsible  to  a  society  in  which  the 
people  who  compose  it  are  their  own  governors.  Since  such  a  government 
by  the  people  can  be  no  better  than  the  people  themselves,  popular  education 
becomes  more  and  more  important.  In  recent  years  the  totalitarian  countries 
have  succeeded  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  democracies  on  the  problem 
of  training  for  citizenship.  Germany  has  decreed  that  the  individual  must 
be  trained  to  serve  the  State.  The  educational  program  of  that  country  has 
been  shaped  to  realize  this  objective  and  no  one  can  deny  its  effectiveness  for 
this  purpose. 

The  democratic  ideal  is  more  difficult  of  comprehension.  Democracy  is  a 
way  of  life  and  social  organization  which  above  all  others  is  sensitive  to  the 
dignity   and   worth    of   the    individual    personality,    affirming   the    fundamental 
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moral  and  political  equality  of  all  men  and  recognizing  no  barriers  of  race, 
religion,  or  circumstances.  Democracy  affirms  the  ability  of  common  people 
to  rule  themselves,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  equality  though  not  identity 
of  opportunity  for  growth  and  development  of  all  its  youth.  It  cherishes 
minority  opinion,  and  deliberately  provides  a  process  through  which  all  men 
may  share  in  the  shaping  of  their  common  purposes  and  policies.  Democracy 
is  a  meaningless  concept  if  stripped  of  religious  or  spiritual  attitudes  toward 
life — such  attitudes  as  a  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  mankind,  emotional 
satisfaction  in  the  common  good  as  distinct  from  narrowly  selfish  interests,  and 
reliance  on  forces  for  good  in  the  universe.  We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  and  the  worth  of  the  individual  human  personality.  This  makes  necessary 
the  individual's  responsibility  for  his  own  development  and  that  of  his  fellows. 

The  essence  of  education  is  self-development.  This  development  may  be  lop- 
sided and  discordant  or  symmetrical  and  harmonious.  The  more  symmetrical 
and  harmonious  the  development,  the  more  marked  is  the  recipient's  personality 
and  power  for  good.  The  College  can  not  evade  the  responsibility  of  giving 
its  students,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  democratic  opportunity,  those 
materials  necessary  to  form  a  true  judgment  relative  to  their  duties  in  main- 
taining our  democracy,  perhaps  indeed  in  an  improved  form  because  there  is 
really  no  best  government  except  for  a  specific  period  under  definite  condi- 
tions. Students  must  be  convinced  that  democracy  is  capable  of  making  this 
country  worthy  of  their  ideals.  We  can  not  hope  to  have  this  cause  grip  them 
unless  they  can  feel  that  it  is  morally  right. 

This  important  educational  objective  can  be  attained  only  if  teachers  be- 
come "stimulators".  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  student  is  effectively  aided 
in  his  self-development.  I  am  convinced  that  the  work  of  our  faculty  in  this 
direction  is  sound  and  purposeful. 

Curriculum 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  requirements  for  students  desiring  to  specialize 
in  the  fields  of  Wildlife  Management  and  Recreational  Planning  the  former 
was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  latter  to  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. All  the  courses  definitely  offered  in  these  fields  are  listed  together 
under  sub-divisions  of  the  above  departments. 

The  work  in  General  Engineering,  begun  last  year  with  an  enrollment  of 
sixteen  students,  was  elected  this  fall  by  twenty  additional  students.  The  cur- 
riculum was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  three  new  courses :  "Properties 
and  Tests  of  Materials",  "Steam  Power",  and  "Elements  of  Structures". 

Other  new  courses  approved  during  the  year  were :  in  Physical  Education. 
"Officiating"  and  "Tests  and  Measurements" ;  in  i\gricultural  Economics.  "Land 
Economic  Principles  and  Problems";  in  Mathematics,  "Introduction  to  Higher 
Geometry",  "Theory  of  Equations",  "Vector  Analysis",  "History  of  INIathe- 
matics" ;  in  Landscape  Architecture,  "Planting  Design";  in  Physics.  "Sound 
and  Acoustics";  in  Education  and  Psychology,  "Logic";  in  Economics.  "Busi- 
ness Practice  and  Cost  Accounting". 

A  new  teacher-training  program  will  become  effective  next  year.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  prospective  teachers  with  enough  professional  courses  to 
meet  certification  requirements  and  in  addition  offer  them  an  opportunity  for 
sufficient  practice-teaching  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  grad- 
uates from  other  colleges.  Under  this  plan  the  prospective  teacher  will  take 
general  and  specialized  subject-matter  courses  for  three  and  one-half  years 
but  will  take  no  courses  in  Education.  During  one  semester  of  his  senior  year 
the  student  will  undertake  professional  courses  in  Education  and  practice  teach- 
ing but  no  subject-matter  courses  in  other  departments.  The  schedule  during 
that  semester  will  be  so  arranged  that  the  student  will  alternate  one  full  week 
of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  with  one  week  of  course  work  on  the  campus. 
The  four  courses  offered  during  the  weeks  on  campus  will  be  concerned  witli 
methods  and  management,  secondary  education,  curriculum  and  testing,  philos- 
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ophy  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  enrollment  under  this  plan  is  to  be  restricted 
to  fifteen  students  each  semester  and  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  select  the  candi- 
dates best  suited  to  teaching. 

Entrance  under  the  plan  for  the  fall  semester  of  1940-1941  will  be  restricted 
to  present  juniors  who  have  had  no  courses  in  Education  (or  a  maximum  of 
one  course)  and  who  can  show  a  satisfactory  program  of  courses  in  general 
fields  and  in  their  field  of  specialization.  The  present  offering  of  courses  in  Edu- 
cation will  be  restricted  somewhat,  but  enough  courses  will  be  offered  so  that 
students  desiring  to  meet  certification  requirements  without  practice  teaching 
will  still  be  accommodated  if  care  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  their  schedules. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Authorized  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  in  June  1938,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  last  June  upon  forty-seven  students. 
The  curriculum  changes  necessitated  for  the  offering  of  this  degree  were  minor 
and  were  made  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty.  The  problems  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  arise  because  of  the  offering  of  this  degree — an  increased 
pressure  for  admission,  a  divided  student  body,  a  demand  for  new  courses,  and 
a  marked  drift  away  from  science — did  not  materialize.  Indeed,  never  has 
so  important  a  change  been  made  at  the  College  which  has  created  fewer  new 
problems.  That  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  was  anticipated,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
gradual.  This  year  fifty-four  seniors  are  registered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Extra-curricular  Activities 

That  a  student  gains  much  from  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities 
whether  they  be  athletic  or  academic  can  not  be  denied.  Their  very  presence 
on  the  college  campus  makes  for  a  better  spirit  and  improves  the  student  morale. 
This  year  the  work  of  our  musical  organizations,  especially  the  Glee  Club, 
Orchestra,  and  Choir,  has  been  outstanding.  The  Choir  has  forty  regular  mem- 
bers and  a  long  waiting  list.  This  group  sings  at  Sunday  Vespers  and  this 
year  sang  in  numerous  churches  in  western  Massachusetts.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Religious  Advisory  Board  new  maroon  choir  robes  were  purchased  this 
fall. 

The  college  Band,  the  Roister-Doisters,  and  the  Debating  Club  all  have  had 
a  most  successful  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  baseball  and  swimming  teams,  which  enjoyed  a 
good  season,  the  varsity  athletic  teams  have  not  been  outstanding  from  the 
standpoint  of  games  won.  Deserving  of  mention,  however,  is  the  intra-mural 
athletic  program.  Its  aim  is  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  every  student  in 
the  College  to  build  up  a  repertoire  of  wholesome  recreational  habits  through 
athletic  competitions.  Even  under  the  most  ideal  conditions  participation  on 
on  varsity  squads  is  limited  to  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  students. 
The  intra-mural  program  is  planned  to  take  care  of  the  less  skilled  who  through 
this  medium  may  have  enjoyable  physical  recreation.  During  the  fall  of  the 
year,  42.6  per  cent  of  those  eligible  for  participation  were  members  of  some 
intra-mural  team.  Each  one  of  the  eleven  fraternities  had  teams  in  competition. 
In  the  final  standing  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  stood  first  and  Kappa  Sigma  second. 

Since  the  College  does  not  have  an  indoor  rink,  it  has  been  difficult  in  recent 
years  to  play  a  successful  hockey  schedule  bcause  of  poor  ice  conditions.  So 
this  year  the  Joint  Athletic  Committee  voted  to  drop  intercollegiate  hockey. 
In  its  place  has  been  scheduled  a  number  of  informal  contests  with  teams  in 
schools  and  colleges  near  Amherst. 

Especially  is  it  true  in  regard  to  extra-curricular  activities  that  too  much  of 
a  good  thing  is  too  much.  One  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  whole  field 
of  our  extra-curricular  activities  is  the  over-participation  in  these  on  the  part 
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of  some  students.  While  leadership  in  these  activities  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
distributed,  there  is  a  group  of  students  who  devote  too  much  time  to  too  many 
activities  at  the  expense  of  their  courses.  Some  solution  to  this  problem  must 
be  reached. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

About  forty-eight  per  cent  of  our  men  and  fifty-three  per  cent  of  our  women 
students  are  active  members  of  fraternities  and  sororities.  Pledges  would  in- 
crease this  number  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

During  the  year  the  new  Kappa  Sigma  House  was  completed.  This  makes 
three  fraternities  now  living  in  buildings  especially  erected  as  chapter  houses. 
This  new  house  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Butterfield  Terrace  and  com- 
mands a  rare  view  of  the  campus  and  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires  beyond. 
It  is  a  well  planned  house  containing  adequate  bedrooms,  studies,  and  common 
rooms  and  a  modern  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Extensive  improvements  were 
also  made  during  the  year  in  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho, 
Q.  T.  v.,  and  Tau  Epsilon  Phi  chapter  houses.  All  these  changes  are  meeting 
needs  which  have  been  recognized  as  being  of  first  importance  to  our  students. 

While  the  sororities  are  well  housed  they  are  unfortunately  over-crowded 
because  of  the  necessity  of  housing  enough  members  to  meet  the  financial  out- 
lay required.  One  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  erection  of  another  women's 
dormitory  and  of  a  Women's  Building,  requested  for  the  past  few  years  by 
the  Trustees  as  the  first  building  need.  Further  consideration  of  this  problem 
is  omitted  here  because  it  has  been  considered  fully  by  the  President  in  his 
report. 

Faculty 

Six  months'  leave  for  professional  improvement  was  granted  to  the  following 
members  of  the  teaching  staff :  Professor  Victor  A.  Rice,  Head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Agriculture,  for  advanced  study  at  Columbia  University ;  Mr.  Collis 
Lyle,  instructor  in  German,  to  study  at  the  University  of  Iowa ;  Miss  iVIary 
Garvey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  for  advanced  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entom- 
ology, and  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
for  study  and  research. 

Needs 

The  argument  for  new  buildings  has  been  presented  in  former  reports.  But 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  emphasize  again  our  urgent  need  of  a  Women's 
Building,  Physics  Building,  Mathematics  Building,  Assembly  Hall  and  Dormi- 
tory. These  are  not  requested  for  purposes  of  expansion.  They  are  needed 
for  effective  work  with  the  number  of  students  now  on  the  campus  in  the  courses 
already  authorized. 

The  College  could  use  to  good  advantage  additional  funds  for  scholarships. 
The  amount  available  now  is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  assist  even  with 
small  grants  the  most  promising  and  needy  students.  No  student  assisted  from 
the  income  of  trust  funds  can  be  granted  more  than  sixty  dollars  a  year.  There 
are  many  deserving  students  who  are  compelled  to  meet  all  or  nearly  all  college 
expenses  through  their  own  efforts.  Many  of  these  succeed,  but  at  the  expense 
of  a  comparatively  low  scholastic  record.  At  present  no  student  is  encouraged 
to  register  who  is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  first  year, 
approximately  $500. 

In  recent  years  many  requests  have  been  made  for  courses  open  to  teachers 
in  service.  Such  courses  must  be  scheduled  in  the  late  afternoon,  evenings, 
or  on  Saturday.  They  should  be  in  subject-matter  fields  rather  than  in  pro- 
fessional education.     A  committee  is  now  at  work  on  this  problem.     It  is  our 
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hope  that  a  solution  may  be  found  through  joint  offerings  with  other  colleges 
in  western  Massachusetts.  As  one  of  the  units  in  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, this  College  has  a  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
secondary  school  teaching. 

Conclusion 

In  view  of  the  wholesome  attitude  and  interest  of  the  student  body,  the  de- 
voted service  of  a  competent  and  cooperative  faculty  carrying  an  exceptionally 
heavy  teaching  load,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  College  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful year  and  faces  the  future  with  confidence. 

William  L.  Machmer, 

Dean. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

The  relationships  between  the  undergraduate  college  and  the  graduate  school 
at  Massachusetts  State  College  are  so  intimate  that  any  significant  changes  in 
the  program  of  the  former  are  sure  to  find  expression  in  the  latter.  Almost 
immediately  after  provision  was  made  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  there 
was  evident  interest  in  graduate  work  toward  the  Master's  degree  in  that  field. 
This  development  is  so  logical  and  so  consistent  with  our  professed  objec- 
tives that  the  way  should  be  cleared  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  so  that  cer- 
tain misinterpretations  may  be  avoided.  Also,  the  Master  of  Science  degree, 
as  now  awarded  to  all  qualified  majors  in  Education,  becomes  difficult  to  justify 
when  an  increasing  number  of  students  will  be  limited  in  scientific  background. 
If  there  were  provision  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  our  product  would 
be  more  accurately  defined. 

The  requirement  of  a  thesis  from  all  candidates  for  a  master's  degree  should 
be  modified,  if  it  is  interpreted  that  a  thesis  is  based  on  original  research,  be- 
cause this  field  of  major  study  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  what  is  commonly 
recognized  as  research.  Furthermore,  many  students  qualified  for  graduate 
work  have  little  background  for  or  interest  in  investigation.  They  are  primarily 
concerned  with  meeting  the  definite  educational  qualifications  for  a  position 
in  the  teaching  profession.  If  the  thesis  requirement  were  eliminated  and  the 
credits  ordinarily  allowed  for  same  were  earned  in  such  subject-matter  courses 
as  find  an  expression  in  our  secondary  schools,  a  better  qualified  product 
sliould  result.  On  that  basis,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  a  composite 
major  in  the  field  of  Education  to  which  several  departments  may  contribute 
in  proportion  to  the  prominence  of  their  subject  matter  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  and  consistent  with  the  prospective  teacher's  preference.  Such  a 
major  should  prove  as  effective  here  as  it  has  in  Food  Technology  where  a  sim- 
ilar arrangement  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  last  few  years.  This 
transfer  of  emphasis  from  an  arbitrary  standard  of  subjects  and  courses  to  the 
interests  of  the  students  and  the  requirements  of  the  job  is  not  only  educationally 
sound  but  should  be  productive  of  desired  results. 

While  graduate  work  has  not  shown  pronounced  growth,  it  has  gradually 
reached  proportions  in  some  departments  where  it  needs  to  be  recognized  as  a 
significant  factor  in  the  teaching  load  if  quality  of  instruction  is  to  be  increased 
or  even  maintained.  The  responsibility  fer  graduate  school  service  rests  with 
departments  in  the  order  listed  below;  the  Education  department  is  overloaded, 
while  some -of  the  other  departments  are  distinctly  benefited  by  the  graduate 
service. 


Education  &  Psychology 

Chemistry 

Bacteriology  &  Physiology 

Horticultural    Manufactures 

Agronomy 


Agricultural   Economics 

Physical  Education 

Pomology 

Forestry  &  Wildlife  Management 

Floriculture 
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Dairy  Industry  Mathematics 

Home  Economics  Olericulture 

Entomology  &  Zoology  Physics 

Botany  Geology 

History  &  Sociology  Languages  &  Literature 

Landscape  Architecture  Animal  Husbandry 

Economics  Poultry  Science 
Veterinary  Science 

The  intimate  relationship  between  the  graduate  school  and  the  experiment 
station  is  proving  very  beneficial  to  both  units  and,  where  promoted,  is  making 
graduate  work  in  some  of  our  land  grant  colleges  quite  distinctive  in  preparing 
students  for  special  public  services. 

F.    J.    SlEVERS, 

Director. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Short  Courses 


Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters 

The  short  course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters,  held  each  spring, 
this  year  March  27  to  April  1,  continues  to  receive  good  support  from  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state  through  attendance  of  their  officials  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  shade  tree  work.  The  State  Highway  Department  has  regularly 
sent  a  half-dozen  or  more  of  their  landscape  foremen  and  the  electric  and  tele- 
phone companies  are  represented  each  year.  The  enrollment  of  forty-six  was 
the  second  highest  since  this  course  was  started  in  1934. 

Enrollment  Figures  —  1939  Tree  Wardens  Course 

Tree  Wardens 20 

Commercial  Arborists  4 

Utility  Men  8 

Gypsy  Moth  Suppression  6 

State  Department  of  Public  Works  — 

Landscape  Division  . 8 

Dr.  Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany,  has  been 
in  direct  charge  of  organizing  and  developing  the  work  in  recent  years  at  the 
request  of  Professor  Robert  P.  Holdsworth  of  the  Forestry  Department  who 
aided  greatly  in  establishing  the  original  training  unit.  We  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge our  appreciation  of  his  fine  service,  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Director 
Fred  J.  Sievers  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Professor  A.  Vincent  Osmun 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  making  possible  Dr.  jNIcKenzie's  assignment 
to  this  course. 

An  interesting  and  significant  development  of  the  Tree  W^ardens  and  Town 
Foresters  short  course  was  the  publication  in  February  1938,  of  bulletin  No.  349 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  on  "Shade  Tree  Law 
in  Massachusetts"  by  Judge  Edward  T.  Simoneau.  The  material  had  been  pre- 
sented first  by  him  in  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  tree  warden  group  in  1937.  These 
lectures  elicited  much  favorable  comment  and  so  many  requests  for  copies, 
that  it  was  decided  to  issue  the  series  in  bulletin  form.  Dr.  McKenzie  states, 
"we  have  received  requests  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  this  publication,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  in  one  volume  the  laws  of  any 
community  relating  to  the  subject  of  shade  trees." 
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Winter  Course 

One  hundred  twenty-seven  students  registered  in  the  nine  courses  offered.  A 
large  number  of  college  departments  cooperate  in  making  this  practical  training 
available  to  adult  citizens  of  the  state  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  time.  In 
some  departments  it  should  be  fairly  recognized  that  this  extra  teaching  load 
requires  extra  assistance,  as  in  Agrostology  and  Dairy  Industry.  We  are  pro- 
viding such  aid  with  the  limited  funds  at  hand. 

The  Practical  and  Scientific  Course  for  Florists,  usually  offered  on  alternate 
years,  was  discontinued  this  year  because  it  no  longer  serves  a  sufficient  number 
of  students. 

Enrollment  in  winter  courses  by  units  follows : 

Advanced  Greenkeeping  —  Course  A  6 

(Each  course  five  weeks)      Course  B  5 

Beginners  Greenkeeping  16 

(A  full  ten  week  course) 

Poultry  Course  Unit  I     —  16 

(Each  unit  3  weeks            Unit  II    — 15  17 

Unit  III  — 15 

Dairy  Bacteriology   (Two  Weeks)   9 

Milk  and  Cream  Testing 21 

Milk  Plant  Operation 18 

Ice  Cream  Making  —  Beginners  14 

Ice  Cream  Making  —  Advanced 14 

Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters  46 

Stockbridge  Commencement 

The  June  alumni  reunion  brought  together  more  than  two  hundred  Stock- 
bridge  graduates  and  their  families.  A  special  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  headed  by  L.  Roy  Hawes,  president,  to  put  on  an  attractive 
program  to  commemorate  fittingly  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  first  gradu- 
ating class. 

Gold  — S —  charms  were  awarded  "for  meritorious  service"  to  four  graduates 
and  one  faculty  member  as  follows : 

Donald   Lovell    Crooks,    S'25  —  President   of   the    Massachusetts    Federation 
of  Poultry  Associations.     Citation  given  by  Professor  William  Sanctuary 
of  the  Poultry  Husbandry  Department. 
A.  Howard  Whelan,  S'29  —  Manager  of  the  Brockton  Egg  Auction.     Cita- 
tion by  Professor  Luther  Banta  of  the  Poultry  Husbandry  Department. 
L.  Roy  Hawes,  S'20  —  A  member  of  the  pioneer  graduating  class,  Alumni 
Association  President,  and  successful  florist  —  a  dirt  farmer.     Citation  by 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  Director  of  Placement. 
William  B.  Carter,  S'24  —  In  1938  elected  president  of  the  Boston  Market 
Gardners  Association,  Incorporated,  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  and  the  strongest  in  Massachusetts.     The  youngest  man 
ever  to  hold  this  office.    Citation  by  Professor  Grant  B.  Snyder  of  the  De- 
partment of  Vegetable  Gardening. 
Charles    Hiram    Thayer,    Assistant    Professor    of    Agronomy.  —  Has    given 
almost  a  quarter  century  of  service  to  the  College  and  has  taught  every  class 
since  Stockbridge  was  established.     A  teacher,  naturalist,  historian,  con- 
fidant and  adviser  of  youth.     Citation  by  President  Hugh  P.  Baker. 
A  graduating  class  of  one  hundred  and  one  students  received  the  Stockbridge 
diploma,  including  the  first  group  of  eight  men  to  complete  the  Hotel  Steward- 
ing  course.     Some  interesting  figures  are  presented  by  the  Alumni  Office  cov- 
ering the  twenty  years   of   Stockbridge  graduates.     Total   number   of  alumni, 
graduates   and   non-graduates   through   June    1939  —  2,589.      Total    number   of 
graduates  through  June  1939  —  1,646.     Known  addresses,  June  1,  1939  —  2,148. 
Unknown  (letters  returned) — 341. 
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Overtaxed  Facilities  Force  Entrance  Quotas 

As  stated  in  the  1938  report  an  unusual  increase  in  freshman  students  in  two 
major  courses,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures,  beyond  the  limits 
of  classroom  and  laboratory  space  available,  made  necessary  new  entrance  re- 
strictions. These  have  been  worked  out  satisfactorily,  we  believe,  by  the  de- 
partments concerned.  Applicants  in  these  two  courses  are  now  required  to 
fill  in  a  special  supplementary  application  form  giving  specific  reasons  for  their 
decision  and,  in  addition,  they  must  be  certified  by  their  high  school  to  have 
been  in  the  upper  sixty  per  cent  of  their  class.  Students  not  completing  high 
school  may  be  admitted  after  September  1,  if  the  class  limit  has  not  Deen  reached. 
It  is  evident  that  applications  are  being  filed  earlier  by  prospective  students 
as  a  result  of  this  plan  and  both  quotas  were  filled  by  September  15.  Only 
a  few  applications  had  to  be  refused  after  that  date.  Some  of  these  have  already 
arranged  for  entrance  in  1940  so  that  no  large  number  have  been  put  to  serious 
inconvenience  or  finally  prevented  from  attaining  their  purpose.  Because  of 
the  limits  established  there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  first  year  enrollment 
this  fall  from  199  in  1938  to  181  in  1939. 

Hotel  Stewarding 

Improvements  in  curriculum  and  departmental  teaching  objectives  after  two 
years  of  experience  in  this  new  work  have  been  encouraging.  The  cordial 
assistance  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  organizations  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
constantly  at  call  in  every  possible  way.  For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  has  provided  scholarship  loan  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $600  and  the  Boston  Stewards  Club  has  made  a  second  gift  of  $100 
to  assist  well  qualified  students.  After  two  years'  difficult  experience  in  locating 
these  men  in  hotel  jobs  in  early  April  when  placement  usually  begins,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  continue  the  first  year  schedule  of  classes  to  June.  More  sum- 
mer hotels  are  being  opened  in  mid- June  or  by  July  1  so  that  satisfactory  place- 
ments can  be  secured  then.  This  coming  summer  will  see  the  first  test  of  this 
plan.  Twenty  men  instead  of  ten  as  formerly  have  been  accepted  in  the  present 
entering  class  for  a  probationary  first  semester.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  a  more 
careful  selection  of  the  group  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  fitness 
and  aptitude  for  this  highly  specialized  field. 

Stockbridge  School  Still  Follows  Original  Policy 

The  two-year  non-degree  vocational  program  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
related  subjects  which  was  originally  established  in  1918  as  the  "Two-Year 
Course  in  Practical  Agriculture"  is  still  basically  the  same  program  in  "The 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture".  With  the  full  cooperation  of  the  A-arious 
college  departments,  it  continues  to  provide  the  most  effective  and  useful  train- 
ing possible  in  applied  agriculture  at  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  first  twenty  years  have  produced  a  group  of  graduates  who  have  ably 
demonstrated  their  ability  as  "dirt  farmers".  Inevitably,  many  of  them,  be- 
cause of  native  capacity  and  abilit}^  have  won  places  of  responsibility  in  their 
vocations.  Such  results  are  to  be  expected  and  reflect  the  wisdom  of  the  original 
plan. 

Summer  School 

Twenty-four  credit  courses  were  presented  in  the  summer  school  program 
of  which  eighteen  were  approved  for  graduate  school  work.  Courses  were  given 
by  twelve  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  two  visiting  instructors.  Dr.  Rus- 
sell Noyes,  M.S.C.  1924,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Indiana  University 
and  Principal  Hiram  E.  Battey  of  Deerfield  High  School. 
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One  hundred  thirty-three  students  were  enrolled  in  summer  courses  at  the 
College  including  fifty-seven  graduate  students.  Seventeen  students  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Nature  Guide  School,  held  at  the  Girl  Scout  Training  Camp  at 
Plymouth,  and  eight  reported  for  the  two-week  pre-camp  program. 

Roland  H.  Verbeck, 

Director. 

Report  of  the  Librarian 

The  Goodell  Library  now  contains  117,529  books  catalogued  and  on  the 
shelves.  The  net  gain  during  the  year  was  4,220  books,  the  largest  yearly  gain 
in  the  library's  history.  Even  a  small  acceleration  is  cheering  at  a  time  of  neces- 
sary economy. 

There  are  now  fifty-three  department  or  branch  libraries  on  the  Campus  in 
addition  to  those  at  Waltham  and  Wareham.  Some  have  been  discontinued  and 
others  much  enlarged  in  the  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  changing  needs  of  the 
departments  and  faculty. 

The  circulation  of  books  outside  the  building  fell  off  slightly  during  the  year. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  regret,  since  it  resulted  apparently  from  in- 
creased use  of  the  reading-rooms  for  study.  The  library  offers  a  qviiet  place 
for  study  and  the  student  saves  labor  in  carrying  books  long  distances.  In  detail 
the  circulation  was : 

Literature  3,938 

Social  Sciences  2,263 

History,  biography  and  travel  1,916 

Useful  arts  1,721 

Current   periodicals    1,449 

Fine  Arts  1,208 

Science   1 , 1 79 

Bound  periodicals 472 

Philosophy    358 

Religion    317 

Language  study 1 36 

Pamphlets     1 26 

International  Relations   Club  105 

General  reference  works  74 

Total   :.-  1 7,475 

Two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  reserve  books  were  taken  out  over- 
night. The  months  of  largest  circulation  of  books  were  March,  2274;  April, 
2144;  January,  1939;  November,  1928;  and  October,  1900. 

The  library  building  was  open  for  use  342  days  of  the  year. 

In  general  the  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  progress,  but  a  few  events  stand 
out.  Two  much-needed  catalog  cabinets  were  installed  and  the  whole  card 
catalog  was  moved  to  the  reference  room.  This  move  had  been  planned  for, 
when  need  arose,  and  has  proved  a  distinct  gain,  since  the  reference  room  affords 
plenty  of  daylight  and  much  better  space  for  consulting  the  catalog. 

Much  excellent  and  unusual  work  has  been  done  in  the  book-repair  depart- 
ment, in  a  successful  effort  to  reduce  operating  costs  and  to  relieve  the  bindery 
problem.  We  feel  that  other  libraries  throughout  the  state  would  profit  by  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  new  methods  worked  out  here. 

A  considerable  number  of  pictures  have  been  added  as  a  gift  of  the  Federal 
Art  Projects;  these  have  been  mounted  by  the  library  and  are  ready  for  exhibit 
and  study.  Some  excellent  fine-art  posters,  mostly  the  gift  of  Professor  Waugh, 
have  been  placed  in  departments  and  offices  as  long-time  loans.  These  had 
previously  been  mounted  by  the  library  staff  so  as  to  make  them  sate  for  hand- 
ling. Since  many  of  these  posters  are  the  work  of  famous  artists,  their  use 
around  the  campus  seems  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  livening  otherwise  dull  walls 
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and  in  teaching  art  to  our  students.     It  is  hoped  that  this  service  of  the  library 
may  be  continued  and  even  enlarged. 

A  few  textiles  have  been  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  library  to  soften  and  enrich 
some  spots  which  had  seemed  bare.  A  notable  rug  loaned  by  former  Professor 
Ashley  and  hung  beside  the  main  stairs  has  been  a  delight  to  all  users  of  the 
library.  Gifts  or  loans  of  material  of  this  sort,  if  of  suitable  quality,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  library. 

B.  B.  Wood, 

Librarian. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Placement  Service 

In  the  past  twelve  months  of  Placement  Service  activities,  these  four  points 
stand  out : 

1.  A  return  to  a  steady  increase  in  placements  of  students  and  graduates  after 
a  temporary  decline  last  year. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  placed  on  temporary  jobs 
for  the  summer  months. 

3.  The  inauguration  of  a  registration  and  guidance   service  for  the  junior 
class. 

4.  The  beginning  of  a  new  program  of  required  placement  training  for  the 
college  undergraduates  majoring  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-eight  men  and  women  obtained  employment,  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  through  the  activities  of  this  department,  an  increase 
of  20.6%  over  last  year,  and  of  10.3%  over  the  1936-37  period. 

In  1938,  summer  jobs  were  obtained  for  92  students.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  required  placement  training  assignments  of  the  Stockbridge  School 
freshmen.  In  1939,  summer  employment  was  obtained  for  153  undergraduates, 
an  increase  of  61  individuals  or  39.8%.  The  hurricane  of  September  1938  was 
responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase;  approximately  25  students 
were  placed  in  Fire  Hazard  Reduction  Camps  scattered  throughout  Western 
Massachusetts.  These  camps  were  operated  by  the  New  England  Forest 
Emergency  Project  under  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Employment  in  camps  was  limited  to  students  interested  in 
Forestry  or  allied  subjects  and  the  wages  received  were  very  good.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  program  will  continue  for  at  least  another  summer  because  the  employ- 
ment provided  good  training  and  a  good  summer's  earnings  to  the  students. 

The  Division  of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Trustees,  put  into  effect  a  new  ruling  that  students  majoring  in  Agriculture 
must  work  at  least  one  summer  during  their  undergraduate  period  on  a  farm 
in  order  to  gain  practical  experience.  The  requirement  is  to  be  effective  starting 
with  the  class  of  1942.  The  program  was  outlined  to  all  agricultural  majors 
by  the  Placement  Department  and  eight  men  of  the  class  of  1942  signified  their 
desire  to  be  placed  during  the  summer  of  1939.  These  eight  men  were  em- 
ployed for  the  three  months  period  as  follows : 

2  Animal  Husbandry  majors  on  dairy  farms. 

2  Agronomy  majors,  one  placed  on  a  dairy  farm  and  one  on  a  vegetable  farm. 

1   Poultry  major  on  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm. 

1   Dairy  major  in  an  ice  cream  and  milk  plant. 

1  Agricultural  Economics  major  on  a  poultry  farm. 

1  Agricultural  Engineering  major  on  a  vegetable  farm. 

The  best  time  for  students  to  take  this  placement  is  between  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  and  all  are  urged  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  junior 
year  if  possible.  Next  ^^ear  there  will  be  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  place 
and  the  following  years  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  so  that  the  number 
to  be  placed  each  season  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  25  to  30. 
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The  following  table  is  based  on  placement  activities  for  the  past  two  years. 


Women 

Students 

Men  Stude 

nts 

37-38 

Bus.    Ind. 
38-39        37-38 

,    Etc. 
38-39 

Agr. 
37-38 

& 

Hort. 
38-39 

S.  S.  A. 
37-38          38-39 

Totals 
37-38      38-39 

Graduate  Place- 
ments- 
Permanent 
Summer 

5 
7 

21 
7 

2 
0 

2 
0 

13 
0 

25 
0 

42 
0 

53 
0 

62 
7 

101 
7 

Positions  Avail- 
able— 

Permanent 
Summer 

69 

147 

73 
213 

44 
0 

SO 
0 

248 
27 

339 
70 

248 
141 

339 

142 

361 

309 

462 

425 

Graduates 
Enrolled— 

85 

95 

40 

44 

74 

74 

186 

180 

385 

393 

Senior  Place- 
ments- 
Permanent 
Summer 

17 
18 

20 
28 

12 
0 

32 
0 

13 

2 

18 
0 

42 
0 

57 
0 

84 
20 

127 
28 

Undergraduate 
Placements- 
Summer 

78 

96 

5 

11 

9 

46 

139 

133 

231 

286 

The  table  shows  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  available,  but,  as  in 
the  past,  a  number  of  these  openings  were  not  of  the  calibre  desired  by  college 
graduates,  or  in  other  cases  good  candidates  for  the  openings  were  not  available 
because  such  men  were  already  satisfactorily  employed.  It  does  seem  that  too 
many  openings  are  wasted  and  we  will  try  to  do  something  about  it. 


Occupational  Survey  of  the  Class  of  1939       (Men) 


Graduate  &  Professional  School 
Graduate  Students,  Fellowships, 

Assistants,  etc 

Business    Administration    

D  ental    

Drama    


Engineering 
Forestry     __„ 
Floriculture 

Fruit     

Law     

Medical    

Theological 


U.  S.  Army 
Flying    Cadet 
Officers     


39 
4 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 


Business  &  Industry 

Clerical    and    Secretarial    

Contracting   

Food    Technology   - —   Technical   

General     

Grocerj'    .„. 

Insurance  —  claims   

Insurance  —  Life  Insurance   Sales  . 

Sales    

Statistics    1 

Technical     


Teaching 

Teachers 


Miscellaneous 

Engineering 


Agriculture 

Agricultural   Conservation   2 


Household  Finance  Corp. 
Hospital    Attendant 


Agronomy 
Dairy 


State   University 


Dairy   Herd  Improvement 

Eiitomology    Survey    

Farming 


Farm   Security  Administration 
Nursery    Business   


Personnel   Testing    Laboratory 

Recreation   Planning  

Welfare    Investigation    

Writer    


Unemployed 

Unknown    


5 
1 
3 
10 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 


The  occupational  activities  of  our  graduating  class  of  1939  indicate  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  increasing  trend  towards  more  formal  education.  Sixty-three 
graduates  are  enrolled  in  graduate  and  professional  schools  as  compared  with 
fifty-two  in  the  1938  class.  The  number  of  graduates  in  business  and  industry, 
twenty-eight,  is  under  the  1938  record  but  more  students  are  entering  the  gov- 
ernment services  and  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Although  the  general  economic  situation  was  very  unfavorable  immediately 
after  graduation  in  June,  the  situation  has  improved  within  recent  months.  The 
number  of  unemployed  members  of  this  class  is  nineteen  as  compared  with 
twenty-seven  for  the  1938  class  as  reported  a  year  ago. 

The  fact  that  more  graduates  of  our  college  are  registering  for  employment 
indicates  that  the  facilities  of  the  Placement  Service  are  more  eagerly  sought 
after. 
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Senior  Placement  and  Guidance 

This  year  we  inaugurated  a  registration  and  guidance  service  for  juniors  to 
make  students  conscious  of  job-finding  techniques  and  requirements  before 
reaching  their  senior  year. 

At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  our  students  need  guidance  in  choosing  occupations 
and  in  finding  jobs.  By  means  of  the  personal  interview  the  Placement  Officer 
can  direct  the  student's  tliought  and  action  so  that  he  can  conduct  his  job-finding 
campaign  more  effectively.  College  men  today  find  the  competition  keen.  The 
time  is  long  since  past  when  every  college  graduate  was  sought  for.  Now  he 
must  learn,  to  sell  his  efforts  to  the  prospective  employer. 

Summary  of  Student  Earnings 
1938—1939 

Niimher  of  Students     Amount  Average  Amount 

Employed  Earned  Earned 

Stock-bridge  ....  60  "  $  2,214.15  $  36.90 

College         .        .        .        .       -.        538  41,788.24  77.68 

Graduate      .....  35  5,047.06  133.20 


633  $49,049.45  $  77.48 

Of  this  total,  $16,820.69,  was  contributed  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  $5,000.00  by 
the  Special  Emergency  Fund.  Our  annual  report  of  last  year  contained  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  many  departments  that  were  served  by  the  student 
employment  program.  We  have  continued  to  assign  students  according  to  this 
broad  plan  established  a  number  of  years  ago.  That  the  labor  furnished  under 
the  student  employment  program  has  been  an  important  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  College  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  departments  are  request- 
ing the  assignment  of  students  in  order  that  limited  budgets  might  be  aug- 
mented. 

The  demand  for  student  aid  continues  to  be  as  great  as  formerly.  The  alleged 
need  of  our  st.udent  body  totals  $120,000.00.  Undoubtedly  the  actual  need  is 
substantially  lower  than  this  figure  because  very  few  students  leave  College 
because  of  lack  of  finances. 

Report  of  Placement  Work  for  Women 

During  the  past  year  there  were  286  calls  for  positions  to  be  filled,  but.  as 
is  always  the  case,  some  of  these  calls  were  for  women  with  more  highly 
specialized  or  different  experience  and  training  than  the  candidates  possessed. 
However,  41  permanent  and  131  temporary  positions  were  filled,  making  a  total 
of  172. 

Filling  these  positions  calls  for  many  student  interviews,  and  these,  as  far  as 
possible,  are  used  as  a  means  of  giving  vocational  information.  In  the  fall  of 
their  senior  year,  all  women  students  were  given  an  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
view concerning  their  vocational  plans  after  graduation.  As  much  help  as 
possible  is  given  to  these  seniors  in  preparing  them  for  positions  after  grad- 
uation. Such  aid  is  also  given  to  graduates  of  the  College  whenever  opportunity 
oflfers. 

All  junior  women  were  given  a  chance  for  an  interview  in  the  fall  so  that 
the  Placement  Office  could  assist  them  in  making  vocational  plans  and  also  in 
finding  summer  work  in  the  field  they  desired  to  enter  after  graduation. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  women  were  invited  to  register  if  they  desired 
summer  work.  In  this  way,  the  Placement  Officer  has  a  better  chance  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  students  and  to  help  them  later  on. 

A  course  in  vocational  opportunities  is  given  in  the  second  semester  to  fresh- 
man women  of  the  College  and  in  the  first  semester  to  the  women  of  the  Stock- 
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bridge  School  of  Agriculture.  In  March,  at  the  request  of  the  Women's  Student 
Government  Association,  three  talks  were  given  to  senior  women  on  getting 
positions  in  June. 

Freshman  women  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  were  placed  for 
their  six  months'  required  placement  training,  and  supervisory  visits  were  made 
after  they  had  begun  their  work. 


Spring  and  Summer  of  1939 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  Placement  Training  of  Women  Students 

Placed 

Ma j  or   Flor  icultur e  4 

Fruit  Growing  1 

Horticulture  2 

Vegetable  Gardening  1 


Total 


Occupational  Survey  —  Class  of  1939      (Women) 


Graduate  and  Professional  School 
Graduate   students,    fellowships, 

assistants,    etc.    

School   to  train   teachers   of   blind   

Hospital    Dietitians    

Laboratory    Technicians   

Library 


Modern   Dancing 
Nursery   

Nutritionists 


Psychiatric    Social    Service 

Secretarial     

Theological    

Business  and  Industry 

Insurance    Company    

Bank    

Store    

Consumers    Cooperative    


Publishing    House 


Industrial    Chemistry    __. 
Foods  Work 

Institution   Housekeeper 

Institution    Dietitian   

Tea  Room  Assistant  ..... 

Housekeeper    Dietitian 
Teaching 

Home    Economics    

Other   Subjects 
Extension  Work 
Psychiatric  Aides 

Horticulture    

Married    


(3   part  time) 


2 

2 

5 

No  report   12 

Total  72 


The  employment  of  women  students  at  the  College  under  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  Student  Employment  Funds  was  handled  through  this 
office. 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 


Senior  Placements— 1939 


Major 

Number 

Placed 

Home  Project 

Own  Job 

Unemployed 

Employed 

1938 

1939 

1938        1939 

1938 

1939 

1938        1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

An.   Hus. 

25 

21 

11            10 

11 

4 

3              7 

0 

0 

25 

21 

Dairy 

17 

12 

7              8 

5 

3 

1              1 

4 

0 

13 

12 

Poultry 

14 

6 

8              4 

4 

1 

1              1 

1 

0 

13 

6 

Flori. 

9 

6 

3              4 

4 

1              1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

Fruit 

4 

5 

2              1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

* 

4 

4 

Hort. 

14 

26 

7            18 

4 

3 

2              4 

1 

1 

13 

25 

Veg.    Card. 

9 

6 

2              3 

4 

3 

9 

1 

0 

8 

6 

Wild   Life 

8 

8 

3              6 

1 

2              1 

2 

* 

6 

7 

Stewards 

8 

3 

1 

4 

0 

8 

100 

98 

43            57 

35 

18 

12            19 

10 

2 

90 

94 

*Two  attending  college 

Employment  opportunities  were  more  plentiful  during  the  past  year  than 
for  the  previous  twelve  months ;  57  seniors  were  placed  as  against  43,  and  only  2 
men  were  unemployed  as  against  10  in  1938.  The  first  class  in  Hotel  Steward- 
ing,  numbering  8  was  graduated  in  June  and  all  graduates  obtained  satisfactory 
beginning  employment,  five  of  them  because  of  their  own  previous  contacts. 
The  department  is  gradually  building  up  and  broadening  its  contacts  in  this 
new  field. 
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S.  S.  A.  Placement  Training        Men  Students 


Major 

Number  Placed 

Placed  at  Home 

Returned  to  School 

New  Transfers 

1938              1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

An.  Hus. 

26                  32 

4 

0 

26 

25 

1 

Dairy 

IS                  24 

2 

12 

21 

1 

Poultry 

11                   11 

4 

9 

10 

1 

Fruit 

6                    7 

1 

5 

7 

Flori. 

S                   14 

0 

5 

8 

1 

Hort. 

33                  21 

3 

0 

31 

14 

1 

2 

Veg.   Gard. 

6                    3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

Wild  Life  Mgt. 

10                   7 

0 

8 

7 

1 

Stewards 

10                   6 

0 

9 

5 

1 

Totals 

122               125 

8 

8 

108 

100 

3 

6 

At  Home 

8                   8 

On  Placement  130  133 

Ret'd  to  school  in  Oct.       100 

Did  not  return  for  2d  yr.    33 

There  was  excessively  large  mortality  in  the  class  of  1940  which  started  place- 
ment training-  in  April  1939.  This  class  started  out  with  200  members  in  the 
fall,  but  class  failures,  sickness,  lack  of  finances,  lack  of  interest  in  the  subjects, 
etc.,  resulted  in  withdrawals  of  students  to  the  extent  that  only  133  started  place- 
ment in  April,  and  of  this  number  only  100  returned  in  October  as  seniors, 
making  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent  which  is  high.  In  my  opinion  this  particular 
entering  class  as  a  whole  was  poorly  prepared  scholastically  and  perhaps  lacked 
interest  and  adaptability.  The  33  men  who  dropped  out  after  their  period  of 
placement  training  are  accounted  for  as  follows  :  not  interested  in  the  subject — 3 ; 
failed  in  placement  training  —  3 ;  lack  of  finances  causing  them  to  stay  on  the 
job  a  year  —  6  ;  poor  health  —  2  ;  attend  college  —  1 ;  return  to  the  home  project 
—  5  ;  unknown  —  6 ;  failure  in  class  work  in  the  spring  term  —  7. 

In  the  Hotel  Stewarding  course  the  two  previous  placement  training  seasons 
have  shown  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  six  months'  employ- 
ment for  these  men,  so  that  starting  in  1940  this  group  will  continue  in  school 
until  the  close  of  the  college  year  early  in  June  and  will  be  placed  for  a  period 
of  four  months  only,  June  to  October. 

Emory  E.  Grayson, 

Director. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

The  report  of  the  Director,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  F.  J.  Sievers,  is  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  bulletin,  obtainable  on  request. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Service 

One  of  the  major  undertakings  of  the  Extension  Service  during  the  past  year 
was  the  development  of  a  working  basis  for  coordination  of  the  programs  of 
various  state  and  federal  agencies  operating  in  Massachusetts  so  that  farm 
families  might  use  these  agencies  more  effectively.  To  carry  out  this  plan, 
community  committees  were  formed  in  45  agricultural  towns  in  seven  counties 
of  the  state  and  assigned  the  task  of  working  out  long-time  programs  of  agri- 
cultural land  use,  based  on  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  land  within  the 
towns.    Additional  committees  will  be  formed  as  this  program  proceeds. 

Several  of  these  committees  have  prepared  rather  complete  reports  and  have 
made  recommendations  for  the  use  of  all  agencies  dealing  with  the  rural  people 
of  those  towns.  In  one  county  enough  town  committees  have  made  reports  so 
that  a  county  committee  will  soon  be  appointed  to  adapt  the  town  recommenda- 
tions into  a  county  development  plan. 

In  1938  a  State  Rural  Policy  Committee  was  formed  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  recommendations  from  the  various  town  and  county  committees.  This  com- 
mittee has  found  several  problems  in  need  of  its  action.  For  example,  the 
development  of  the  forestry  resources  of  the  state  has  become  a  problem  of 
major  importance.     Several  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  as  well  as  state 
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agencies,  are  concerned  with  forests,  and  various  recommendations  have  been 
advanced.  The  State  Rural  Policy  Committee  has  brought  together  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agencies  concerned  and  is  attempting  to  develop  a  workable 
forest  development  plan  for  Massachusetts. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  employed  a  man  to  work  with  the  Massachusetts  Extension 
Service  in  giving  guidance  to  this  program. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Extension  Service  has  developed  and  carried  out  its 
regular  teaching  programs  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  those  benefiting 
by  the  service.  Apple  growers,  for  example,  meet  with  the  county  agents  and 
the  representatives  of  the  state  extension  service  in  deciding  on  what  problems 
need  most  emphasis  during  the  year,  and  how  the  time  of  the  extension  workers 
may  best  be  spent.  These  growers  may  decide  to  give  most  emphasis,  during 
some  period  to  problems  of  marketing,  and  less  to  problems  of  growing.  Sim- 
ilarly, farmer  committees  give  guidance  to  the  programs  for  dairymen,  vegetable 
growers,  poultrymen,  and  others.  This  same  procedure  is  followed  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  home  economics  programs  for  rural  women. 

Programs  for  Agriculture 

The  hurricane  of  September  21,  1938  created  pressing  and  immediate  problems 
for  A'lassachusetts  farm  families.  During  the  year,  extension  workers  have  given 
assistance  and  advice  on  repairing  and  rebuilding  farm  structures,  on  obtaining 
credit,  on  straightening  and  caring  for  thousands  of  partially  uprooted  apple 
trees,  and  in  salvaging  millions  of  feet  of  hurricane  timber.  Other  state  and 
federal  agencies  have  cooperated  in  this  work,  and  the  coordination  developed 
through  this  hurricane  program  should  prove  extremely  valuable  in  the  long- 
time coordination  program  mentioned  above. 

Assistance  to  farm  groups  in  marketing  their  products  has  continued  as  in 
previous  years.  This  year,  there  were  two  outstanding  examples  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  action  among  farmers  and  government  agencies  set  up  to  assist 
farm  groups.  The  first  action  occurred  in  apple  marketing  and  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  apple  export  market  when  war  broke  out  in 
Europe.  The  ]Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  several  apple  marketing 
cooperatives,  and  the  Extension  Service  began  an  organized  drive  to  move  the 
crop.  Arrangements  were  made  with  chain  stores  and  other  retailers  to  reduce 
the  nlargin  between  the  wholesale  price  and  the  retail  price  and  to  use  special 
advertising  and  promotion  methods  to  increase  the  consumption  of  apples.  The 
Federal  Sui-plus  Commodities  Corporation  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of 
apples  for  distribution  to  the  needy. 

A  similar  procedure  was  adopted  to  help  squash  growers  dispose  of  an  un- 
usually large  crop  this  fall.  Farmer  committees,  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  the  Extension  Service, 
and  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  cooperated  in  maintaining  an  orderly 
market. 

Soil  conservation  is  another  feature  of  extension  work  that  has  been  in- 
creasing in  importance  during  the  past  few  years,  both  through  regular  exten- 
sion programs  and  through  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  program. 
This  year  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  employed  a  man  to 
work  with  the  Extension  Service  in  Massachusetts,  in  handling  the  growing 
requests  from  farmers  for  information  on  maintaining  and  improving  soil  fer- 
tility. Many  of  these  requests  have  been  brought  about  because  of  the  promi- 
nence which  the  national  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  has  given  to  the 
conservation  of  agricultural  resources.  In  Massachusetts  this  year  enrollment 
in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  increased  from  10,000  to  14,000 
and  payments  to  farmers  increased  from  approximately  $400,000  to  about 
$600,000.  These  increases  may  be  attributed  to  two  factors :  first,  the  program 
has  made  funds  available  for  clearing  up  hurricane-damaged  woodlands  so  as  to 
reduce  the  fire  hazard ;  and  second,  farmers  may  now  receive  lime  and  super- 
phosphate in  lieu  of  cash  payments  for  improving  their  farmlands. 
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Approximately  3,000  farmers  and  woodland  owners  applied  for  payments  to 
clear  up  their  woodlands  and  about  30,000  acres  were  approved  for  this  work 
by  local  farmer  committees.  Under  the  new  provision  for  distribution  of 
materials  in  lieu  of  cash  payments,  farmers  received  15,500  tons  of  lime  and 
1,780  tons  of  triple  superphosphate. 

The  acreage  allotment  feature  of  the  program  affected  the  growers  of  potatoes, 
tobacco,  and  vegetables,  and  growers  complied  to  a  remarkable  degree  with 
their  acreage  allotments.  Success  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
depends  very  largely  on  the  administration  vested  in  the  county  committees. 
These  committees  deserve  great  credit  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  they  have 
handled  their  work  during  the  year  just  past. 

More  and  more,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  increasing  the 
demands  on  extension  workers.  For  example,  the  forest  clean-up  program 
was  headed  by  the  extension  forester ;  the  soil  building  program  stimulated  re- 
quests for  soil-testing.  Altogether  farmers  requested  more  than  5,000  tests  this 
past  year  so  that  they  might  know  the  proper  amounts  of  lime  or  superphosphate 
to  apply  and  also  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  fertilizer  were  needed. 

Mouse  control  in  orchards  was  stressed  this  year  because  of  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  the  roots  of  many  apple  trees,  disturbed  by  the  hurricane.  Rat  control 
in  poultry  houses  also  received  considerable  attention,  particularly  in  the  re- 
modeling of  wind-damaged  structures. 

One  of  the  important  and  long-time  programs  of  the  service  is  the  improve- 
ment of  pastures  and  haylands  so  that  dairy  farmers  may  produce  more  of  their 
own  feed  and  hence  save  on  purchased  grains.  This  is  not  a  project  that  shows 
spectacular  results  in  any  one  year  and  yet  over  a  period  of  time  it  helps  farmers 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Thus  alfalfa  was  introduced  some  years  ago  to  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  farms  and  is  now  a  standard  crop.  In  1928,  Ladino  clover  was  first 
brought  into  the  state,  and  since  that  time  has  proved  valuable  as  a  feed  and 
pasture  plant.  Three  years  ago  600  acres  were  seeded.  Last  year,  farmers 
seeded  another  1,500  acres,  and  this  year  they  planted  another  2,500  acres  to 
Ladino. 

Another  program  for  dairymen  consisted  of  a  series  of  winter  institutes  con- 
ducted by  county  agents  with  the  assistance  of  the  extension  agronomist,  the 
extension  animal  husbandman,  and  the  extension  specialist  in  farm  manage- 
ment. At  these  meetings,  which  were  held  in  every  dairy  county  of  the  state, 
farmers  considered  improvements  which  could  be  made  in  a  typical  dairy  farm 
over  a  five-year  period  to  put  that  farm  on  a  more  profitable  basis.  The  series 
proved  quite  successful  and  will  be  followed  up  this  year  in  a  series  of  insti- 
tutes in  which  farmers  will  consider  possible  improvements  in  their  own  partic- 
ular plants. 

During  the  past  year,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937  under  which  New  England 
dairymen  were  operating  in  supplying  the  Boston  market.  This  decision  re- 
leased more  than  two  million  dollars  to  New  England  dairymen  which  had  been 
tied  up  pending  the  outcome  of  this  test.  It  also  aided  materially  in  stabiliz- 
ing market  conditions.  At  the  present  time,  milk  marketing  agreements  are 
in  effect  in  Boston,  Lowell-Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.  Berkshire 
county  dairymen  shipping  milk  to  New  York  City  operate  under  a  New  York 
agreement.  These  agreements  are  made  to  bring  about  more  orderly  marketing 
and  to  give  dairymen  some  assurance  of  a  fair  price  for  their  product. 

Extension  workers  in  Barnstable  and  Plymouth  counties  this  year  completed 
a  three-year  campaign  for  the  control  of  false  blossom  disease,  which  at  one 
time  seriously  threatened  the  important  cranberry  industry.  Data  obtained  re- 
cently from  growers  indicate  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cranberry  acreage  is  now 
under  the  disease  control  plan,  and  that  in  some  areas  as  high  as  90  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  is  receiving  proper  treatment. 

Moving  pictures  have  become  an  important  means  of  extension  teaching, 
particularly  if  the  pictures  are  filmed  in  the  state  and  are  applicable  to  local 
farm  and  home  problems.    The  extension  service  now  lias  a  library  of  18  dift'er- 
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ent  films  available  to  groups  throughout  the  state.  Most  of  these  fihiis  are  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  Massachusetts  farm 
products. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  report  of  all  activities  for  Massachusetts  farmers. 
The  highlights  enumerated,  however,  may  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  extension 
service  is  attempting  to  remain  in  close  relationship  with  the  basic  problems  of 
agriculture  in  this  state  and  that  its  educational  programs  are  being  guided  by 
farmers  themselves  in  a  way  that  is  bringing  measurable  results. 

The  year  1939  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  extension  work  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  anniversary  was  observed  by  all  branches  of  the  ex- 
tension service  throughout  the  nation.  In  Massachusetts  the  occasion  was  ob- 
served by  giving  recognition  to  those  volunteer  leaders  who  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  efforts  during  the  past  quarter  century  to  aid  in  this  educa- 
tional movement.  Trustees  of  county  extension  services,  county  commissioners, 
local  program  leaders,  and  others  connected  with  the  work  in  an  unpaid  capacity 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  service  to  reach  the  people  and  to  serve  the  people 
during  this  time.  Only  through  their  leadership  could  the  achievements  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  been  possible. 

As  a  record  of  the  accomplishments  up  to  1939,  the  Extension  Service  pub- 
lished a  series  of  three  reports  which  were  made  available  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  work.  One  report  covered  the  accomplishments  of  agriculture,  one  dealt 
with  progress  in  home  economics,  and  one  was  devoted  to  the  achievements  of 
4-H  club  work. 

Home  Economics  Programs 

Extension  Service  programs  in  home  economics  are  designed  to  give  assist- 
ance in  problems  of  nutrition,  clothing,  child  development,  home  management, 
recreation,  and  improvement  of  the  home  and  the  home  grounds.  In  recent 
years,  however,  homemakers  have  come  to  consider  these  problems  not  only 
in  the  light  of  their  own  personal  and  family  needs,  but  also  in  terms  of  im- 
proved community  living.  Local  committees  of  homemakers  have  been  formed 
in  many  towns  of  the  state  and  are  working  with  the  home  demonstration  agents 
and  extension  specialists  in  developing  and  carrying  out  long  range  programs 
bearing  on  these  problems. 

Some  of  these  committees,  for  example,  have  been  cooperating  in  the  Rural 
Policy  programs  described  previously  in  this  report.  They  have  worked  on  such 
problems  as  hot  lunches  for  school  children,  recreation  facilities  for  the  youth 
of  the  community,  and  improved  health  facilities. 

An  important  consideration  in  any  program  is  leadership.  As  in  past  years, 
special  leader-training  conferences  have  been  held  throughout  the  state  so  that 
local  volunteer  leaders  may  receive  assistance  in  carrying  on  their  teaching  and 
community  activities. 

Health  surveys,  findings  of  well-child  conferences,  and  reports  of  pediatri- 
cians, dentists,  psychiatrists,  and  nurses  have  indicated  a  real  problem  in  health 
of  adults  and  children.  An  effort  has  been  made  this  past  year  to  get  home- 
makers  to  study  family  health  from  a  broader  angle  than  just  the  physical  needs. 
This  has  involved  a  study  of  family  relationships,  home  management  and  money 
management,  and  other  problems. 

A  program  entitled  "Better  Living  from  the  Farm"  has  emphasized  the  devel- 
opment of  poultry  flocks  and  vegetable  gardens  together  with  canning  and  stor- 
age as  a  supplement  to  family  health. 

Getting  the  most  out  of  each  dollar  spent  is  an  important  problem  to  most 
people,  rural  or  urban.  It  is  perhaps  especially  important  to  those  rural  families 
whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  $1,000  to  $1,500  yearly,  and  many  farm  families 
receive  even  less  than  this  amount.  Because  of  the  need  for  careful  spending, 
many  homemakers  have  requested  information  that  will  help  them  get  the  most 
value  for  their  money.  Recent  extension  programs  in  home  economics  have 
offered  this  type  of  consumer  assistance. 
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Radio  is  being  used  more  and  more  as  a  teaching  method  in  home  economics 
activities.  Many  home  demonstration  agents  now  speak  on  regular  schedules 
from  local  broadcasting  stations,  and  state  extension  specialists  also  use  this 
method  of  reaching  a  wider  audience.  Homemakers  often  appear  as  guest 
speakers  on  these  programs. 

Until  recently,  each  of  the  various  skills  of  homemaking  was  taught  as  a 
separate  project.  The  nutrition  specialist,  for  example,  would  conduct  her  pro- 
grams independently  of  the  work  of  the  clothing  specialist  or  the  specialist  in 
child  development  and  parent  education.  The  past  few  years,  however,  have 
seen  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  more  coordinated  programs  that  have  considered 
the  whole  job  of  homemaking.  Last  year  the  various  extension  specialists  united 
in  presenting  such  programs  as  "Family  Life  Today",  in  which  all  problems 
bearing  on  this  one  subject  were  considered.  That  this  type  of  program  is 
proving  popular  with  homemakers  may  be  seen  in  the  repeated  requests  for 
continuation  of  this  series. 

Another  indication  of  the  broadness  of  the  thinking  of  women  today  is  seen 
in  the  family  relationship  programs  requested  by  local  committees  of  home- 
makers.  Under  this  program  women  are  studying  values  of  home  and  family 
life  which  they  wish  to  conserve.  Realizing  that  no  community  is  any  better 
than  the  homes  which  comprise  it,  these  women  are  carrying  on  group  discus- 
sions to  analyze  the  factors  of  successful  living  and  to  learn  how  these  factors 
may  be  secured  in  the  home. 

With  low  incomes,  more  and  more  families  have  turned  to  home  recreation 
rather  than  the  commercial  type.  They  have  asked  for  assistance  in  homemade 
games  and  recreation  which  the  whole  family  will  enjoy  and  in  developing 
their  home  grounds  for  outdoor  recreation.  Recreation  for  the  community  has 
also  been  planned  by  groups  of  homemakers  who  have  promoted  such  facilities 
as  community  bathing  beaches,  basketball  courts,  tennis  courts,  and  picnic  areas. 

More  than  42,000  Massachusetts  families  were  served  this  year  through  reg- 
ular project  programs  and  single  meetings  on  various  home  economics  subjects. 

4-H  Club  Programs 

Many  persons  feel  that  4-H  club  work  provides  a  most  significant  form  of 
extension  teaching,  because  this  program  brings  education  to  minds  that  are 
fresh  and  plastic.  It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  work  with  youth  to  show 
them  the  opportunities  about  them  and  to  endeavor  to  arouse  the  necessary 
interest  that  will  drive  young, people  to  successful  accomplishment.  There  are 
certain  groups  of  young  people  who  find  joy  and  satisfaction  in  manual  accom- 
plishment. It  is  to  this  group  that  club  work  appeals,  and  some  20,000  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  have  been  enrolled  in  the  various 
4-H  clubs  this  past  year. 

This  year  electricity  was  added  to  the  list  of  projects,  making  ten  major  lines 
of  study  available  for  those  who  enroll  in  the  work.  The  list  of  state  camps 
for  leadership  training  was  also  expanded  with  the  addition  of  a  one-week 
music  camp. 

As  club  work  has  grown  with  the  years,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
county  club  agents  have  also  expanded.  This  expansion  has  now  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  is  necessary  for  community  committees  to  take  over  part  of  this 
burden,  to  assist  the  agent  in  reaching  more  boys  and  girls,  and  to  find  leaders 
for  new  clubs.  During  the  past  year,  eleven  new  community  committees  were 
formed,  and  101  new  local  leaders  volunteered  to  take  over  the  supervision  of 
local  clubs.  The  total  number  of  local  leaders,  2,300,  is  still  below  the  record 
set  in  1935  when  WPA  funds  were  available  for  the  employment  of  paid  leaders, 
but  gradually  this  high  point  is  being  regained. 

One  of  the  ever-present  problems  of  club  work  is  the  development  of  sound 
programs  that  will  hold  the  interest  of  older  youth  and  contribute  to  their  educa- 
tion in  citizenship.  Some  years  ago  the  idea  was  evolved  of  forming  service 
clubs  for  members  who  had   "graduated"   through   the   regular   project   work. 
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Some  of  these  clubs,  however,  devoted  themselves  largely  to  social  activities. 
Now,  the  trend  is  for  service  clubs  to  take  on  project  requirements  and  to 
carry  on  such  functions  as  fund-raising  for  worthy  club  members,  providing 
leadership  for  clubs,  and  assisting  in  community  enterprises.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  trend  will  continue  during  the  coming  year. 

One  by  one  the  counties  of  the  state  are  adopting  the  idea  of  annual  gatherings 
with  banquets  for  members  who  have  been  in  the  work  five  years.  Parents 
and  other  adult  friends  of  club  work  are  invited  and  the  meal  is  served  by  the 
club  members.  This  plan  is  proving  successful  as  a  means  of  acquainting  adults 
with  the  aim  and  purposes  of  club  work  in  the  community. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  farm  boys  to  get  away  in  the  summer  to  attend  the 
various  state  camps  held  on  the  college  campus.  This  past  year  a  special  week- 
end camp  was  provided  which  included  judging  in  dairy,  poultry,  garden,  handi- 
craft, and  conservation  projects.  True  or  false  tests  in  club  work  were  also 
presented.  A  football  game  and  a  banquet  provided  recreational  features.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  attended,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  type  of  program  pro- 
vided a  good  incentive  to  better  club  work  for  those  boys  who  cannot  attend 
the  regular  camps. 

This  year  the  Massachusetts  Extension  Service  is  cooperating  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  conducting  studies 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  club  program  in  teaching  subject  matter  in 
homemaking  and  agriculture.  Garden,  canning,  dairy  and  clothing  projects 
were  selected  as  the  basis  for  the  test.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  compare 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  a  year's  time  by  4-H  club  members  as  against  a  check 
group  of  non-members  in  the  same  subjects.  No  report  on  results  is  yet  avail- 
able as  the  study  will  continue  into  1940. 

WiLLARD  A.   MUNSON, 

Director. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

The  financial  report  of  the  College  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  30,  1939 
is  submitted  herewith. 

The  funds  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  support  of  the  various  educa- 
tional activities  at  the  College  are  divided  into  five  groups  as  follows : 

1.  State  Funds 

2.  Federal  Funds 

3.  Endowment  Funds 

4.  Revolving  Loan  Funds 

5.  Trust  Funds 

State  Funds 

These  funds  are  appropriated  by  the  General  Court  for  the  current  mainten- 
ance of  the  College  and  for  special  purposes  as  designated.  The  appropriation 
for  maintenance  for  1939  was  $1,121,713.32  which  was  $2,906.68  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  operations  of  the  year  for  current  maintenance  under 
this  fund  are  shown  in  Schedule  A. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  operations  with  State  appropriations  for  the 
year  was  the  inadequacy  of  appropriations  for  personal  service.  Even  though 
the  normal  step  increases  in  salary  for  persons  with  salaries  above  $2,000  were 
withheld  and  though  the  employment  of  temporary  labor  was  drastically  cur- 
tailed, our  expenditures  for  the  year  exceeded  appropriations  by  the  amount  of 
$8,650.87.  In  order  to  show  no  deficit  in  the  total  account,  corresponding  sav- 
ings had  to  be  made  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  with  the  result  that  repairs 
and  the  replacement  of  equipment,  which  should  have  been  cared  for  during  the 
year,  were  postponed. 
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In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  current  maintenance  as  indicated  above, 
there  was  received  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  $88,400  for  the  operation 
of  the  Dining  Hall  and  the  report  of  income  and  disbursements  in  this  account 
will  be  found  in  Schedule  B.  This  is  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  Din- 
ing Hall  with  appropriated  funds.  The  report  indicates  that  receipts  from 
operation  which  have  been  returned  to  the  State  Treasury  exceed  expenditures 
by  approximately  $10,000.  Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to  operate 
this  enterprise  without  profit,  we  expect  to  adjust  our  rate  of  board  so  as  to 
more  nearly  equalize  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Special  appropriations  by  the  General  Court  for  1939  and  balances  brought 
forv/ard  from  preceding  years  are  reported  in  Schedule  C. 

No  funds  were  provided  this  year  for  additions  or  improvements  to  the  physi- 
cal plant,  although  fifteen  projects  were  included  in  the  budget  approved  by  the 
Trustees  and  submitted  to  the  Budget  Commissioner.  The  result  is  that  several 
seriously  needed  improvements  are  not  provided  for  such  as  the  roof  to  the 
Engineering  Laboratory,  the  overhauling  of  the  main  Power  Plant  generator, 
renewal  of  old  electric  wiring  plans  and  other  similar  needed  repairs.  It  is 
possible  that  we  shall  face  an  emergency  in  some  of  these  before  provision  for 
them  can  be  made  by  the  ne-xt  Legislature. 

Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  analysis  of  the  net  cost  to  the  State  for 
current  maintenance  of  the  College  and  Boarding  Hall  for  this  year  as  shown  in 
Schedule  D.  As  indicated,  total  receipts  returned  to  the  State  Treasurer 
amounted  to  $437,840.55,  which  if  deducted  from  total  State  expenditures,  indi- 
cate a  net  cost  of  the  College  to  the  Commonwealth  of  $762,588.61.  This  com- 
pares with  a  similar  figure  for  the  preceding  year  of  $797,100.88  and  shows 
that  the  net  cost  of  the  College  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  just  closed 
was  $34,512.27  less  than  the  net  cost  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  lowest 
net  cost  figure  since  1936.  A  major  item  of  increase  in  receipts  is  one  of 
$13,000  from  the  sale  of  logs  from  the  Mt.  Toby  Forest,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  a  recurrent  item. 

Federal  Funds 

These  are  appropriations  of  the  Federal  Government  for  current  maintenance 
in  the  fields  of  Resident  Instruction,  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service. 
The  total  regular  appropriation  of  Federal  Funds  for  the  Federal  fiscal  year  last 
closed  is  $356,884.43,  which  is  an  increase  of  $2,307.66  over  the  appropriation 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  funds  of  the 
Experiment   Station. 

Schedule  A  shows  the  consolidated  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
State  and  Federal  Funds  for  the  year  and  Schedule  A-2  is  a  detail  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Federal  Funds. 

Endowment  Funds 

There  are  twenty-three  funds  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  Trustees,  each  repre- 
senting a  gift  to  the  College,  the  income  of  which  is  available  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest.  These  funds  are  invested  and  the 
investment  list  is  shown  in  Schedule  H.  The  market  value  of  securities  and 
other  investments  of  endowment  funds  on  November  30,  1939  was  $147,340.07, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $6,089.75  over  the  value  of  the  preceding  year.  A 
partial  payment  of  $16.49  on  the  bequest  of  C.  C.  Hardy  was  the  only  addition 
to  endowment  received  during  the  year. 

The  income  from  Endowment  Funds  for  the  year  including  interest  on  student 
loans  was  $7,159.60.  There  was  a  return  of  4.5%  upon  invested  funds.  The 
operations  of  the  income  account  of  Endowment  Funds  for  the  year  are  shown 
in  Schedule  F. 

Revolving  Loan  Funds 

Funds  for  loans  to  students  are  of  three  different  types.  The  income  from 
the  D.  K.  Bangs  Endowment  Fund  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  fo^r  this  pur- 
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pose  and  formerly  the  income  from  the  Charles  A.  Gleason  Fund  was  so  used. 
Then  there  are  four  funds  which  have  been  given  to  the  College  the  principal 
and  income  of  which  are  available  for  loans  to  students.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Lotta  Agricultural  Fund  which  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta 
Crabtree  Estate  but  which  is  available  for  loans  to  students  upon  notes  approved 
by  the  Dean  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  No  interest  is  charged  upon  Lotta 
Fund  loans.  The  rate  of  interest  for  other  student  loans  is  4%.  The  operation 
of  these  student  loan  funds  for  the  year  is  shown  in  Schedule  G. 

Trust  Funds 

The  General  Court  in  1939  amended  Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  by 
adding  Section  5A  which  specifically  authorizes  the  operation  of  the  College 
Store,  academic  and  athletic  activities  and  other  like  activities  as  trust  fund 
enterprises  under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees,  retaining  receipts  and  expending 
same  for  furthering  the  enterprises  on  a  revolving  fund  basis.  This  action  by 
the  General  Court  presumably  decides  a  question  which  has  been  raised  fre- 
quently in  the  past  by  the  auditor  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  to  operate 
such  trust  fund  enterprises. 

As  in  every  college,  these  enterprises  are  extensive.  The  total  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  funds  in  this  category  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1939 
were: 

Receipts  $221,924.15 

Disbursements $219,409.37 

These  funds  are  subdivided  into  four  groups  as  follows : 

1.  Student  Activities  Funds 

2.  Cooperative  Research  Funds 

3.  Scholarship,  Loan  and  Prize  Funds 

4.  Miscellaneous  Trust  Funds 

The  enterprises  for  which  funds  are  handled  in  the  Student  Activities  group 
are: 

1.  College  Store 

2.  Athletic   Department 

3.  Academic  Activities 

4.  Class  Funds 

5.  United  Religious  Council 

6.  Social  Union  and  Game  Room 

These  are  typical  revolving  fund  enterprises  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
strdents.  The  operations  of  the  more  important  for  this  fiscal  year  are  shown 
in  separate  schedules  I-l,  1-2,  1-3. 

The  cooperative  research  funds  are  gifts  to  the  College  for  the  support  of 
specific  research  programs.  There  was  received  during  the  year  $10,686.66 
for  this  purpose. 

Special  gifts  for  scholarships,  loans  and  prizes  amounted  to  $2,055.45  during 
the  year. 

Summary 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  is  for  the  accounting  and  management  of  a  variety  of 
funds  including  the  public  grants  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  private 
endowments,  and  funds  froni  private  sources  used  for  the  operation  of  student 
activities  and  auxiliary  college  enterprises  and  which  are  classified  in  our  ac- 
count as  Trust  Funds. 

The  system  of  accounting  is  that  prescribed  by  the  State  Comptroller  and  all 
accounts  are  audited  annually  by  the  State  Auditor. 

Fred  C.  Kenney, 

Treasurer. 
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Schedule  A 

CURRENT  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,  1939 

Balance December   1,   1938 $120,519.58 

Receipts,  excluding  State  and  Federal  grants  for  plant  ^  

additions: 

Education  and  general: 

Public  Appropriations : 

State    (See   Schedule  A-1)  ....     $1,121,713.32 

Federal    (See   Schedule  A-2)       ....  356,884.43     $1,478,597.75 


Income  from   Special   State  Fund 

and   Smith  Hughes  Fund  ..... 

Student   Fees    (See    Schedule   A-3)         .... 
Sales  and   Service  of  educational   departments 

and  other  miscellaneous   sources    (See   Schedule  A-4) 
Control    Law   Fees    (See    Schedule   A-5) 

Auxiliary   Enterprises : 

Rent   from  dormitories   and  private  dwellings 

Student  hospital   fees     .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  .  .  .  .  . 

Total   Receipts       .  .  .  .  . 

Total  Funds  ..... 


5,673.32 

1,484,271.07 

159,384.50* 

69,923.82* 
79,541.32* 

'  308,849.64* 

34,618.52* 

158.80* 

2,243.37* 

37,020.69* 

1,830,141.40 

1,950,660.98 

Disbursements : 

Educational  and  general    (including  Auxiliary  Enterprises)  : 

General   administration  expense     ....  $74,940.68 


Instruction 

Organized   Research 

Control    Laws 

Agricultural   Extension 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant 


619,515.64 
254,964.72 
68,708.29 
257,679.79 
211,801.41 


Total   Education   and   general    (See   Schedule   A-6)          .  $1,487,610.53 

Remittances  to  State  Treasurer: 

Income   from    Student   Fees,    Sales   and   Service,   and 

Auxiliary   Enterprises 345,870.33* 

Total 1,833,480.86 

Reverted  balance  of   State  maintenance  appropriation            .          .  4,998.19        1,838,479.05 


Balance— November   30,    1939 $112,181.93 


*  These   receipts   totalling    $345,870.33    revert   to    the    Treasurer    of   the    Commonwealth    and    the 
College  does  not  have  the  use  of  these  funds. 


Schedule  A-1 


SUMMARY  OF   STAFF  AND  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,  1939 

Total  State                  Federal 

College    Maintenance          .          .          .       '  .          .          .          $909,954.75  $791,678.41  $118,276.34 

Experiment    Station*    Maintenance   ....            319.827.72  212,781.91            107,045.81 

Extension    Service    Maintenance        ....            254,488.60  117,253.00            137,235.60** 


Total •     .      $1,484,271.07      $1,121,713.32  $362,557.75 


Includes  Control  Laws  Appropriation. 

Includes  $49,891.42  paid  to  County  Extension  Services. 
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Schedule  A-2 
FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  —  BY  FUNDS 


For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,  1939 


Adams    Fund 

Bankhead-Jones    . 

Capper-Ketchum 

Federal    Smith    Lever 

Additional   Federal    Cooperative 

Hatch   Fund 

Land    Grant 

Morrill   Fund 

Nelson    Fund 

Purnell    Fund 

Further  Development  of   1939 

Total  Federal   Regular 


Income   from   special    State   Fund  and 
Smith    Hughes    Fund 


Total 


Total 

$15,000.00 

151,380.29 

23,869.85 

43,385.96 

4,050.00 
15,000.00 

7,300.00 
16,666.67 
16,666.66 
60,000.00 

3,565.00 

$356,884.43 


5,673.32 
$362,557.75 


College 
$71,959.69 


7,300.00 
16,666.67 
16,666.66 


$112,603.02 

5,673.32 

$118,276.34 

Experiment 

Station 

$15,000.00 

17,045.81 


15,000.00 

60,000.00 
$107,045.81 

$107,045.81 


Extension 
Service 

$62,364.79 

23,869.85 

43,385.96 

4,050.00 


3,565.00 
$137,235.60 


$137,235.60 


Schedule  A-3 
INCOME  FROM  STUDENT  FEES 

Tuition : 

College — Regular    Session  ........ 

College — Summer    Session  ........ 

Stockbridge  School   of  Agriculture     ....... 

Short   Courses —  .......... 

Nature    Guide    School  ......... 

Total 


$128,686.50 

2,108.00 

27,037.50 

1,079.50 

473.00 

$159,384.50 


Schedule  A-A 
INCOME  FROM  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Agriculture : 

Animal    Husbandry $1,820.36 

■  Dairy    Industry 20,642.26 

Farm 10,226.37 

Floriculture 329.86 

Horticultural  Manufactures          ........  286.44 

Mount    Toby        ...........  13,332.53 

Pomology ' 2.870.80 

Poultry 8,861.97 

Vegetable  Gardening .          .          .  124.60          $58,495.19 

Arts  and  Sciences            ............  .                    30.65 

Library    Fines 122.38 

Services: 

Grounds 21.29 

Plant — Labor 931.25 

Plant — Heat,  Light  and  Power 602.48               1,555.03 

General : 

Business   Office    .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  81.50 

Telephone    Commissions       .........  80.92 

Plant    Sales 1.100.43 

Sale  of  Land 1.614.00              2,876.85 

Experiment  Station : 

Bacteriology          ...........  793.80 

Cranberry  Station,  Warehani      ........  4,587.11 

Farm 574.52 

Veterinary 182.00 

Field   Station,   Waltham 77.52              6,214.95 

Extension  Service: 

Correspondence    Courses      .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  415.75 

Miscellaneous 213.03                  628.78 

Total $69,923.82 
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Schedule  AS 


INCOME  FROM  CONTROL  LAW  FEES 


For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,   1939 


Commercial   Feedstuffs   Law     ...... 

$25,216.05 

Dairy   Cattle   Certification    Law        ..... 

7,18L48 

Fertilizer    Control    Law             ...... 

15,586.76 

Milk  Testing  Inspection   Law 

1,015.23 

Poultry   Disease   Law        ....... 

30,495.25 

Seed  Testing  Law   ........ 

246.55 

Total 

$79,541.32 
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Schedule  B 

BOARDING  HALL    —    RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,   1939 

Balance — December   1,    1938 $4,741.37 

Receipts: 

Public  Appropriations: 

State $88,400.00 

Sales,   Service,   etc 91,970.22* 

Total    Receipts 180,370.22 

Total  Funds $185,111.59 

Disbursements : 

Cost    of    Operation $81,400.85 

Remittances   to    State   Treasurer 91.970.22* 

Total    Disbursements 173,371.07 

Reverted  balance  of   State  Maintenance  Appropriation  .  .  .  4,552.56         177,923.63 

Balance— November  30,    1939 $7,187.96 

*  These  funds  totalling  $91,970.22  revert  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Boarding 
Hall  does  not  have  the  use  of  these  funds. 

Schedule  C 


STATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
For   the  Period   December   1,    1938   to   November   30,    1939 


Appropriations 
P.W.A. 

Renovation  of  South  College   (1938) 
Fence  for  Girls'  Athletic  Field   (1938) 


Balance  1939 

Nov.   30,   1938     Appropriation 


$53,426.53 
40.09 


Total  P.W.A.  Appropriation 

State 

Capital  Improvements 

1935   Tennis   Courts       .... 
Completion   Biological   Laboratory   (1937) 
Campus  Electric  System   (1937)    . 
Equipment  for  Gas  Plant  (1937) 
Fire   Protection    (1937) 

Propagation   House Waltham    (1937) 

Tiling  Ice  Cream   Laboratory    (1937)    . 
Furnishing  ihe   Chapel    (1937) 
Renovating   Electric   Wiring    (1938) 
Repairing  Ammonia  Compressor   (1938) 
Improvements   to   Draper    Hall    (1938) 
Rebuilding     Laboratory     Tables,     Marshall 

(1938)         

Replacing  Young  Stock  Barn    (1938)    . 
Oiling  Campus  Roads  and  Drives   (1938) 
Painting   Buildings    (1938)    ... 
Repair  and  Paint  French  Hall  Greenhouse  ( 

Total 


Other  Purposes 

Hurricane  and  Flood  Damage   (1938) 

Dutch   Elm  Disease    (1938) 

Dutch    Elm    Disease 

Emergency   Needs    (1938) 

Emergency    Needs 

Aid  to  Certain  Students   (1938) 

Aid  to  Certain   Students 


Hall 


Total    State   Appropriation 

Total   Special  Appropriations 

Expenditures 
P.  W.  A. 
State 

For   Capital   Improvements    . 

For   Other    Purposes      .  .  .  , 


^Unexpended    balances    of     1938    finished    projects 
returned  to   State  Treasurer     .... 


Total    Expenditures     . 
Balance  carried  forward  for  1940  Specials 


$1,057.27 
20.50* 
53.78 
156.43 
1,824.22 
2.63* 
4.39* 
22.02 
3,187.76 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 

3,000.00 

15,893.62 

108.39 

336.82 

2,000.00 


$43,200.65 
167.77* 


1,506.31* 
.11* 


44,874.84 


5,131.47 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

12.131.47 


53,160.55 


27,370.88 
53,758.64 


Total 


$53,466.62 


$30,367.83 


57,006.31 
87,374.14 


$140,840.76 


134,290.07 

1,701.71 
135,991.78 
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Schedule  D 

ANALYSIS  OF  NET  COST  TO  STATE  FOR  CURRENT  MAINTENANCE 
OF   THE   COLLEGE   AND   THE   BOARDING   HALL 

For  the  Year  Ended  November  30,   1939 


Total 

Expenditures  from,  State  Appropriations           .          .  $1,200,429.16 

Receipts  which  revert  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Comrnonwealth : 

Student    Fees 159,384.50 

Sales    and    Service    of    Educational    Departments 

and  other  Miscellaneous  sources          .          .          .  69,923.82 

Control  Law  Fees .  79,541.32 

Rent  from  dormitories  and  private  dwellings         .  34,618.52 

Student  hospital   fees     ......  158.80 

Miscellaneous 2,243.37 

Sales,    Service,    etc. — Boarding    Hall      .          .          .  91,970.22 

Total   Receipts $437,840.55 

Net  Cost   to  State     .          .          .          ...          .          .  $762,588.61 


College,  Experiment 

Station  Control 
Laws  &  Extension 
Service 
$1,119,028.31 


Boarding 
Hall 

$81,400.85 


159,384.50 

69,923.82 

79,541.32 

34,618.52 

158.80 

2,243.37 


91,970.22 


$345,870.33         $91,970.22 


5773,157. 


-$10,569.37 


Schedule  E-l 

SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

(At  Cost) 

November   30,    1939 

College      Experiment  Station 
Land $184,889.54 

Buildings : 

Classroom,  research  and  administration  .         .         .       $1,517,985.24  $67,374.38 

General 344,000.00 

Service 167,233.00  11,525.00 

Farm  Buildings  and  Sheds 110,001.00 

Waltham  Field  Station  Laboratory  .  .  .  58,897.37 

CranSerry  Experimental  Laboratory  at  Wareham  ...  .  8,005.00 

Poultry  Experimental  Laboratory,   Tillson  Farm    ...  .  19,584.00 

Residential    Properties 50,500.00  10,000.00 

Auxiliary  and  Activities  .  .  .  .  .  479,850.00 

Total $2,728,466.61         $116,488.38       $2,844,954.99 

Improvements  other  than  Buildings 

Lines,   Mains  and   Walks  .  .  .  .  .      -        164,321.61 

Power  Plant  Equipment  .....  151,922.25 

Total .  316,243.86  316,243.86 

Equipment 

Furniture   and   fixtures    .          ._        .          .         .          .  280,818.67  20,378.74 

Scientific  apparatus  and  collections           .          .          .  375,321.78  87,041.20 

Machinery  and  tools 79,316.10  31,266.12 

Livestock  and  Poultry 34,456.68  2,985.10 

Total 769,913.23  141.671.16  911.584.39 

Total   Physical   Plant $4,257,672.78 

Supplies : 

General              37,991.80  3,309.58 

Laboratory  and  Classroom       .....  60.923.81  39,332.73 

Farm 11,280.22  2.017.66 

Merchandise,  including  containers  ....  15,065.94  7,225.42 

Total   Supplies 125,261.77  51,885.39  177,147.16 

Total  Inventory $4,434,819.94 


P.D.  31. 

Schedule  E-2 

Area  of  Land  Owned  by  College  —  in  Acres 

November  30,   1939 

College  Estate  ............ 

Cranberry  Station,  Wareham  ......... 

Mt.  Toby  Demonstration  Forest     ......... 

Rifle   Range . 

Pelham   Quarry        ............ 

Waltham    Field    Station,    Waltham 


Schedule  F 
SUMMARY  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 
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731. us 
28.36 

755.27 

46.02 

.50 

55.39 


1.616.59 


Name  and  Description  of  Fund 
Income  Designated  for  General 
Purposes : 
Burnham  Emergency  Fund 
William  R.  Sessions  Fund 
William  Wheeler  Fund  . 

Total  .... 

Income  Designated  for  Restricted 
Purposes : 
Scholarships,  Loans  and  Prizes 

Alvord  Dairy   Scholarship — 
Scholarships 

D.  K.   Bangs  Fund — 
Loans,    Scholarships 

F.  G.  Crane  Fund — 
Scholarships 

J.  D.  W.  French  Fund — 
Scholarships,    Prizes    and 
judging  team   expenses 

Gassett  Scholarship  Fund- 
Scholarships 
.  Charles  A.  Gleason  Fund — 
Scholarships 

Grinnell  Prize  Fund — Prizes 

Clarence  A.  Hardy  Scholar- 
ship   Fund — Scholarship 

Porter  L.  Newton  Fund 

Scholarships 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Fund- 
Scholarships 

Mary  Robinson  Fund — 
Scholarships 

Betty   Steinbugler   Fimd — 
Prizes 

Whiting   Street    Scholarship 
Fund — Scholarships 

Helen  A.   Whittier  Scholar- 
ship    Fund — Scholarships 

Total      . 
Miscellaneous    Purposes 

George  H.   Barber  Fund — 
General    Athletics 

John    C.    Cutter   Fund — Books 
on   Hygiene 

Endowed  Labor  Fund — For 
Student    Labor 

Hills  Fund to  establish  and 

maintain  a  botanic  garden 

Library  Fund — Books  for  Li 
brary    .... 

Robert  F.  Pomeroy  Library 
Fund — Books  for  Horticul- 
ture and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

Alan  Leon  Pond  Memorial 
Fund — General    Athletics 

Total    Miscel. 

Total  Income  Designated  for 
Restricted  Purposes 

Grand    Total 


Fund 
Balance 
11/30/39 

Income 
Balance 
12/1/38 

$221.64 
230.18 
237.03 

Income 

for 

Year 

Expenditures 
for 
Year 

Income 

Balance 

11/30/39 

$7,557.49 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

$311.95 
202.50 
312,50 

$356.23 
295.99 
425.56 

$177.36 
136.69 
123.97 

$22,557.49 

$688.85 

$826.95 

$1,077.78 

$438.02 

$4,000.00 

$677.31 

$222.87 

$725.00 

$175.18 

7,070.79 

9,508.61 

522.68 

506.53 

9,524.76 

25,250.00 

2,520.50 

1,245.19 

1,921.43 

1,844.26 

10,000.00 

430.48 

469.33 

519.57 

380.24 

1,500.00 

139.26 

49.00 

76.74 

111.52 

5,000.00 
1,000.00 

617.66 
205.98 

216.40 

329.76 
51.25 

504.30 
154.73 

115.48 

7.89 

2.72 

10.61 

23,411.33 

1,543.48 

1,235.07 

971.61 

1,806.94 

4,500.00 

198.70 

225.00 

211.13 

212.57 

1,550.00 

463.55 

27.18 

1.73 

489.00 

200.00 

5.67 

5.54 

11.21 

2,000.00 

72.77 

71.93 

64.51 

80.19 

3,193.45 

150.76 

198.52 

216.20 

133.08 

$88,791.05 

$16,542.62 

$4,491.43 

$5,595.46 

$15,438.59 

$5,000.00 

$520.23 

$264.12 

$6.29 

$778.06 

1,000.00 

26.75 

27.50 

23.93 

30.32 

9,000.00 

1,308.24 

395.80 

1,584.62 

119.42 

16,114.75 

645.01 

452.74 

192.27 

10,375.52 

274.17 

404.27 

511.09 

167.35 

1,500.00 

156.34 

75.00 

157.68 

73.66 

744.78 

23.42 

29.52 

23.60 

29.34 

$43,735.05 


132,526.10 
6155,083.59 


$2,309.15 

18,851.77 

$19,540.62 

$1,841.22 


6,332.65 


$2,759.95 


8,355.41 


51,390.42 


16,829.01 


$9,433.19         $17,267.03 
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D.  K.  Bangs  Fund     . 
Charles  G.  Gleason  Fund     . 
Massachusetts    State    Club 
4-H  Club  for  Boys       . 
4-H  Club  for  Girls      . 
Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund 
Lotta  Agricultural  Loan  Fund 

Total 


ScJicdulc  G 
TION  OF  STUDENT 

Loans 
Outstanding 
Dec.  1,  1938 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Loans              Loans 

Made                Paid 

1938-1939        1938-1939 

Loans 
Outstanding 
Nov.  30,  1939 

$5,514.23 

328.00 

270.00 

715.00 

42.80 

3,371.20 

1,555.30 

$5,920.00 

75.00 

1,758.00 
6,606.00 

$5,861.70 

142.00* 

155.00** 

100.00 

15.00 

2,093.28 

4,989.80 

$13,356.78 

$5,572.53    (a) 

186.00   (a) 

115.00   (b) 

690.00   (b) 

27.80   (b) 

3,035.92   (b) 

3,171.50   (c) 

$11,796.53 

$14,359.00 

512,798.75 

(a)  Income  from  fund  used  for  loans. 

(b)  Principal  and  income  used  for  loans. 

(c)  Fund  under  direction  of  Trustees  of   Lotta  Agricultural  Loan  Fund,  loans  handled  through 

the  College. 
*  $100.00  of  this  amount  represents  cancellation  of  a  loan  due  to  death  of  all  parties  involved. 
'*  $150.00  of  this  amount  represents  cancellation  of  a  loan  made  in  1922. 


Schedule  H 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE  INVESTMENTS 


Item 


Interest 
Rate 


Par  Value  or 
Number  shares 


Cost 
Principal 


Market  Value 
Nov.  30,  1939 


Amherst    Savings    Bank 
Armour  &  Company,  due   1957 
Bethlehem   Steel,   due   1966 
Boston   and   Albany  .... 

Carolina  Power  and  Light,  due  1956 
Central  Pacific  Ry.  First  Ref.  due  1949 
Cities  Service  Power  &  Light  due  1949  . 
Cities  Service  Power  &  Light  due  1952  . 
Cleveland  Union  Terminal  1st,  due  1979 
Columbus  Venetian  Stevens  Bldg.  due  1955 
Columbus  Venetian  Steven  Bldg. 
Community  Public  Service 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Co.,  due  1954 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  due  1967 
Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corp.  due  1956 
Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corp.  due  1954 
Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corp.  due  1953 
Indiana  Hydro  Elec.  Power  Co.  due  1958 
Indianapolis  Water  Works  Sec.  due  1958 
Monongahela  West  Penn  Public  Ser.  due  1960 
New  Eng.  Power  Association  due  1954  . 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  due  1998  . 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
Ohio  Public  Service,  due  1962 
(Pennsylvania  Co.,  due  1963 
(Pennsylvania  Co.,  due  1963 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Gen.  Mort.  due  1965 
Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  due  1961 
Prudence  Securities  Corp.  due  1961 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  due  1949 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  Gen.  "C"  due  1956 
Scranton  Spring  Brook  Water  Ser.  due  1967 
Texas  Elec.  Ser.  Co.,  due  1960 
Theta  Corp.  of  Theta  Chi  Frat.  due  1942 
LT.  S.  Treasury,  due  1949 
LT.  S.  Treasury,  due  1954 
Wichita  Water  Company,  due  1960 
Wilson  &  Co.  1st  Mort.,  due  1955 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  due  1961 

Totals     ..... 


4 
5^ 

5/2 
4/2 

5 


5 

5 

5/2 

6 

5 

5 

4/ 

5/2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4^ 

4 

5/2 

5/2 

4^ 

5 

5 

5 

^li 

5 
4 

4 


$6,583.59 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

4 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,400.00 

12 

50 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

22 

$1,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,900.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

12,000.00 

10,000.00 

16,000.00 

4.000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

$155,083.59 


$6,583.59 
4,950.00 
1,897.92 
400.00 
2,798.04 
1.890.56 
930.00 
2,940.00 
2,768.04 
2,352.00 
588.00 
2,475.00 
4,875.00 
4,875.00 
3,840.00 
5.137.50 
5,960.00 
1,477.50 
4,962.50 
5,000.00 
4,900.00 
965.00 
2,200.00 

$1,068.75 
2.005.42) 
1,031.64) 
3,000.54 
1,995.42 
3,834.70 
5,050.00 
1,645.42 
9,450.00 
2,910.00 

12,000.00 
9,993.63 

16.185.00 
3.800.00 
1.945.42 
1.935.42 


$6,583.59 

4,943.75 

2,095.00 

332.50 

3,187.50 

1,475.00 

851.25 

2,553.75 

2,220.00 

480.00 

120.00 

1.656.25 

5.187.50 

3,687.50 

4,045.00 

5,137.50 

6,315.00 

1,475.63 

4,950.00 

5,450.00 

4.937.50 

570.00 

390.50 

$1,092.50 

3,033.75 

3,015.00 

1,960.00 

2,320.50 

4,862.50 

1.900.00 

9.000.00 

3.127.50 

12.000.00 

11.016.00 

16.977.60 

4,210.00 

2.075.00 

2.105.00 


M52. 617.01  $147,340.07 
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Schedule  /-I 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

COLLEGE  STORE 

Statement  of   Income  and  Expense 

For  Year   Ended  August  31,   1939 


Income : 

Sales:           ..... 

Books 

$25,577.14 

$1,218.22 
22,309.06 

Supplies 
$21,358.85 

Luncheonette 
$11,929.04 

$252.39 
8,134.20 

Total 

$58,865.03 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold: 

Inventory  Aug.   31,   1938    . 
Purchases    ..... 

$2,876.04 
17,797.58 

$4,346.65 
48,240.84 

Total 

Inventory  Aug.   31,   1939    . 

$23,527.28 
1,067.73 

$22,459.55 

$20,673.62 
3,459.38 

$8,386.59 
386.89 

$52,587.49 
4,914.00 

Net 

$17,214.24 
$4,144.61 

$7,999.70 
$3,929.34 

$47,673.49 

Gross    Profit             .         _. 

Expenses : 

Salaries  and  Labor 

Rent 

Repairs    ...... 

Office 

Insurance         ..... 
Advertising      ..... 
Telephone         ..... 

$3,117.59 

$11,191.54 

$6,343.26 
500.00 
115.01 
128.08 
225.71 
109.50 
20.55 

Total    Expense 

Net   Profit   Before    Depreciation 
Depreciation         ..... 

$7,442.11 

$3,749.43 
629.18 

Net  Profit  For  Year 

$3,120.25 

Schedule  1-2 


ATHLETIC  DEPARTMENT 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Period  July   1,   1938  to  June  30,  1939 

Receipts 
Balance— July    1,    1938 

Student  Tax  1938-1939 $18,554.25 

Season   Tickets        ........  424.25 

Federal  Tax  on  Sale  of  Tickets 324.40 

Sports : 

Baseball 1,366  43 

Basketball 1,051.35 

Football 3,837.74 

Hockey 206.99 

Soccer  ......... 

Swimming             ........  70.45 

Track           .          .' 400.00 

General  Administration, 

Maintenance  and  Equipment       .....  1,517.58 

Totals $27,753.44 

Balance — June   30,    1939 


Disbursements 

Balance 

$4,956.70 

$90.66 
324.40 

$18,463.59 
424.25 

2,754.88 
2,237.25 
5,920.03 
1,597.24 
823.89 
417.29 
1,953.01 

—1,388.45 
—1,185.90 
— 2,082.29 
—1,390.25 
—823.89 
—346.84 
—1,553.01 

11,292.08 

—9,774.50 

$27,410.73 

$342.71 

$5,299.41 
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Schedule  1-3 

ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Period  July  1,  1938  to  June  30,  1939 


Balance— July  1,   1938 

Band       .... 

Collegian 

Debating 

Glee  Club — Men 

Glee    Club — Women 

Index     .... 

Orchestra 

Roister  Bolsters 

General  Fund 

Total 

Balance — July  30,  1939 


Receipts 

Disbursements 

Balance 

$962.91 

$2,349.11 

$873.00 

$—89.91 

4,283.59 

4,345.78 

—62.19 

50.00 

140.40 

—90.40 

355.04 

285.28 

69.76 

181.20 

38.94 

142.26 

4,514.34 

4,510.49 

3.85 

201.84 

112.80 

89.04 

536.98 

548.57 

—11.59 

1,183.28 

1,295.51 

—112.23 

$12,179.27 

$12,240.68 

$—61.41 

$2,287.70 

Financial    Statement  Verified. 


Approved. 


Geo.  E.  Murphy, 

Comptroller. 
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Statistics 

Table  I. — New  Appointments 
A.     Administrative  Departments 
Junior  Clerk,  Treasurer's  Office :     Mrs.  Eleanor  F.  Bush. 

B.     Academic  Departments 

Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene :  John  H.  Blair,  B.A.,  Weslevan  Uni- 
versity, 1927;  M.A.,  1939. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology:  Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1928; 
A.M.,  1929;  Ph.D.,  1934. 

Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture :  Eugene  R.  Martini,  B.F.A.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1939. 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Forestry:  Fulton  A.  Moorehead,  B.S.F.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1939. 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics:  Alfred  H.  Planting,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  1939. 

Instructor  in  Forestry :  Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1934;  M.F.,  Yale,  1937. 

Director  of  Religious  Activities:  David  A.  Sharp,  Jr.,  A.B.,  William  Jewell 
College,  1933 ;  B.D.,  Andover  Newton  Theological   School,   1938. 

Junior  Clerk  &  Stenographer,  Horticultural  Manufactures:  Mrs.  Ethel  B. 
Warner. 

C.     Experiment  Station 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening:  Walter  J.  Hodder,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  1937. 

Junior  Clerk  &  Stenographer :    Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Olmsted. 

Research  Assistant  in  Home  Economics :  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wertz,  A.B.,  Con- 
necticut College  for  Women,  1935. 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany :     William  Henry  White. 

D.     Extension  Service 

Extension  Specialist  in  Soil  Conservation:  Arthur  B.  Beaumont,  B.S.,  Ken- 
tucky State  University,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1918. 

Junior  Clerk  &  Stenographer :     Ann  I.  Benben. 

Senior  Clerk,  Agricultural  Economics :  Malcolm  S.  Butler,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  1938. 

Table  II. — Speakers  for  the  Year 

A.     Convocation 

1938 
Dec.     1     President  Ernest  M.  Best,  Springfield  College. 
Dec.     8     Professor  Harry  Newton  Click,  M.S.C. 

Dec.   15     Edward   L.    Casey,    State    Director,    National   Youth   Administration 
for  Massachusetts. 
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1939 

Jan.  5  Clifford  S.  Anderson,  General  Counsel,  Norton  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jan.   12  President  Roswell  G.  Ham,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Jan.   19  Alton  Hall  Blackington,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.    9  President  Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.S.C. 

Feb.  16  M.  Pierre  Frederix,  Institute  of  International  Education. 

Feb.  23  Henry  F.  Long,  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mar.    2  Interfraternity  Debate. 

Mar.    9  Professor  Philip  L.   Gamble,  M.S.C. 

Mar.  16  Mr.  Robert  J.  Watt,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mar.  23  Massachusetts  State  College  Band. 

Mar.  30  Monroe  Smith,  American  Youth  Hostels. 

Apr.  13  Debating  Teams. 

Apr.  20  Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Apr.  27  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihey,   State  Planning  Board. 

May    4  Professor  Walter  Kotschnig,  Smith  College. 

May  11  Burnham  Declamation  Contest. 

May  18  Professor  Morris  B.  Lambie,  Harvard  University. 

May  24  Senior  Convocation. 

Sept.  20  President  Hugh  P.  Baker  and  Dean  William  L.  Machmer. 

Sept.  28  Student  Singing. 

Oct.     5  Professor  Peter  H.  Odegard,  Amherst  College. 

Oct.  19  Professor  Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  M.S.C. 

Oct.  26  Rabbi  Charles  E.  Shulman  and  Dr.  Everett  R.  Clinchy,  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Nov.    2  President  George  B.  Cutten,  Colgate  University. 

Nov.  9  Mr.  William  R.  Barry,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Nov.  16  College  Orchestra  and  Professor  Charles  F.  Fraker,  M.S.C. 

Nov.  23  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Wyer,  Consulting  Engineer,  Social  Engineering  Fund, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


1938 


Dec. 

4 

Dec. 

11 

1939 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

26 

Mar 

5 

Mar 

12 

Mar 

19 

Mar 

26 

Sept 

24 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

8 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

22 

B.     Sunday   Vespers 


President  Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.S.C. 
Dean  William  L.  Machmer,  M.S.C, 


Professor  Frederick  S.  Troy,  M.S.C. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Penner,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rabbi  Morris  S.  Lazaron,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  Georgia  Harkness,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Grace  Louckes  Elliott. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Cadigan,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Professor  Charles  M.  McConnell,  Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy- 
Three  students  from  M.S.C.  spoke  on  the  subject  ''Whv  I  Believe  in 
God." 

Rev.  Arthur  Lee  Kinsolving,  Trinity  Church.  Boston,  JNIass. 

Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Professor  Charles  M.  McConnell,  Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy- 
President  Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.S.C. 

Frederick  May  Eliot,  President,  American  L^nitarian  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Oct.  29  Rev.  Edwin  Biadford  Robinson,  Holyol<e,  Mass. 

Nov.    5  Rabbi  Milton  Steinberg,  Park  Avenue  Synagogue,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  19  Professor  Harrison  S.  Elliott,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Nov.  26  Bishop  W.  Appleton  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Table  III. — Attendance 

Regisi-ration   Nov.   1,    193S  Registration   Nov.   1,   1939 

Men  Women  Total  Men  Women  Total 

A.  Graduate   Students      .         .  122  28  150  118  28  146 

B.  Undergraduate  Students 

Senior   Class           ....  160  74  234  168  62  230 

Junior    Class           ....  174  65  239  193  96  289 

Sophomore    Class            ...  220  104  324  221  116  337 

Freshman   Class     ....  237  114  351  233  111  344 

Special    Students            ...  7  2  9  6  2  8 

Totals 798  359  1,157  821  387  1,208 

C.  Stockhridge   School 

Second    year           ....  108  3  111  106  8  114 

First  year      .....  190  9  199  171  10  181 

Specials           .....  1  —  1  1  —  1 

Totals 299  12  311  278  18  296 

D.  Short   Course  Enrollment 

Winter   School        ....  112  2  114  124  3  127 

Summer   School     ....  134  88  222  86  72  158 

Totals 246  90  iib  210  75  285 

Grand  Totals 

(excluding  duplications)  1,465  489  1,954  1,427  508  1,935 


Educational  Meetings  and  Conferences 

1938  1939 

Agricultural  Alumni  Seminar —  200 

Agricultural  Conservation  Groups  —  1938  (3),  1939  (2)       .  55  18 

A.A.U.  School  for  Swimming  Officials   (5)       120  — 

Basketball  Conference 175  75 

Basketball  Officials —  9 

Basketball  Tournament  Directors  and  Trustees   (3)       ...  —  31 

Berkshire  County  4-H  Poultry  Club 38  50 

Child  Guidance  Meeting —  20 

County  Agricultural  Agents'   Conference —  20 

Cranberry  Pest  Control   Committee    (Wareham)        ....  —  12 

Cranberry  Weed  Control  Committee  (Wareham)       ....  —  14 

Current  Governmental  Problem  Conference 208  340 

Extension  Service  Annual  Conference 125  130 

Extension  Service  Annual  Conference  Committee — 1938  (2)  20  10 

Extension  Service  Committee  on  Relationships — 1938  (3)       .  40  — 

Extension  Service  Managers'  Conference —  15 

Extension  Service  Secretaries'  Conference 40  — 

Extension  Workers'  Nutrition  Conference —  35 

Farm  and  Home  Week 5,000  4,800 

Florists'  School   (Waltham)— 2  days 286  237 

4-H  Adult  Leaders'  Camp— 1  week 82  80 

4-H  Boys'   Conservation   Camp — 1   week —  31 

4-H  Canning   Conference —  9 

4-H  Clothing  Leaders —  20 

4-H  Club  Agents'  Conference  (1939)    (2) 37  47 

4-H  Garden    Leaders        16  — 

4-H  Girls'  Conservation  Camp — 1  week 30  20 

4-H  Home  Furnishing  Leaders —  20 
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1938  1939 

4-H  Junior  Leaders'  Camp — 1  week 178  185 

4-H  Men  Leaders'  Conference 40  35 

4-H  Music  Conservation  Camp — 1  week —  37 

4-H  Recreation  School 25  — 

Fruit  Industry  Committee 17  — 

Fruit  Root- Stock  Conference 20  — 

Fruit  Spray  Schedule  Committee 15  12 

Greenhouse  Growers'  School   (Waltham)    (3)        249  — 

Greenkeepers'  Conference  (Waltham)— 1938  (5);  1939  (6)    .  250  210 

Hampden  County  Dairy  Club —  23 

Hampden  County  4-H  Poultry  Club —  20 

Hampden  County  Women  Leaders  (candy  making)   (2)       .     .  42  — 

Hampshire  County  Dairymen's  Meeting 54  — 

Hampshire  County  4-H  Agricultural  Club  (2) —  105 

Hampshire  County  4-H  Boys'  Day —  40 

Hampshire  County  4-H  Leaders  (2) 40  — 

Hampshire  County  4-H  Council       25  — 

Holyoke  4-H  Local  Leaders  -   .     .     . 27  — 

Home  Demonstration  Agents'  Conference 15  30 

Home  Demonstration  Agents'  Training  Conference     ....  —  6 

Home  Garden  School  (Waltham)    (2)       . 246  — 

Inter-faith  Parley 120  — 

Land   Use   Planning   Conference       40  — 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  School       ....  57  — 

Massachusetts  Soil  Conservation  Committee   (6)        ....  136  — 
Massachusetts  State  College  Faculty  Women's  Extension 

Group— 1938    (9);   1939    (10)' 136  155 

Massachusetts  State  College  Landscape  Architect  Association  150  65 

Massachusetts  State  College  Women's  Advisory  Council      .     .  38  26 

Mathematics  Seminar —  25 

Middlesex  County  4-H  Camp— 1938  (1  week);  1939  (2  one- 
week  camps) 185  202 

New  England  Institute  on  Rural  Electrification —  80 

New  England  Land  Use  Conference —  80 

Poultry  Breeders'  School 100  105 

Recreation  Conference  Meetings 1,200  750 

Six-Man  Football  Clinic       .  • —  18 

Soccer  Clinic —  50 

Strawberry  Field  Day —  80 

Tea  Room  and  Tourists'  Home  Conference 102  — 

Tri-County   Fruit   Meeting       150  100 

United  Religious  Council  Advisory  Board —  22 

Vegetable  Gardening  Department  Alumni 35  — 

Visual   Education   Conference       —  35 

Winter  Sports  Section  of  Recreation  Conference       ....  130  161 

Women's  Advisory  Council,  Extension  Service 100  80 

Worcester  County  4-H  Camp — 1  week —  140 

Total           10.194  9,120 

Campus  Meetings  Supervised  by  Off-Campus  Agencies 

Amherst  Camera  Club— 1938  (8)  ;  1939  (7) 474  490 

Amherst  Nature  Club— 1938  (5);  1939  (6) 199  195 

Amherst  Women's  Club    (Garden  Section)        —  12 

Arlington  Study  Group   (Waltham)    (2)       —  24 

Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association    (Waltham)        ...  86  — 

Boy  Scout  Committees — Amherst  District   (1939)    (2)       .     .  12  65 
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Boy  Scout  Troop  506 

Braintree  Garden  Club   (Waltham)       

Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers'  Association  (Wareham)       .     . 

Clark  School  Group 

Clinton  Women's  Club,  Garden  Committee  (Waltham)       .     . 

Connecticut  Valley  Home  Economics  Association       .... 

Connecticut  Valley  Section,  American  Chemical  Society      .     . 

Connecticut  Valley  Section,  Association  of  New  England 

Mathematics   Teachers       

Counter  Freezer  Association 

Dedham  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Eastern  States  Cooperative  League  (2  one- week  groups)     .     . 

Easthampton  Christian  Endeavor  Society 

Entomologists'   Society 

Farm  Bureau  Credit  Union 

Farm  Chemurgic  Council 

Farm   Security   Conference       

Foxboro  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Franklin-Hampshire  Nurses  Group 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

Gardeners  and  Florists  Club  (Waltham)   (2) 

Hamilton- Wenham  Garden  Club   (Waltham) 

Hampshire  County  Youth  Council— 1938  (4)  ;  1939  (1)       .     . 

Hampshire-Franklin  Boy  Scout  Camp  Training  Course     .     . 

Hampshire-Franklin  Boy  Scout  Council  (3) 

Hampshire-Franklin  Holstein  Club       

Holden  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Holyoke  and  Northampton  Florists  and  Garden  Club  (2) 

Junior  Achievement  Winners 

Junior  Garden  Club  of  Boston  (Waltham) 

Lawrence  Garden  Club   (Waltham)       

Lexington  Field  and  Garden  Club   (Waltham)       

Librarians'  Association   (Waltham)       

Lowell  Textile  School  Group 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  (Waltham) 

Lunenberg  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  Advisory  Board 

Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association,  Town  Forest 

Committee  

Massachusetts  Greenkeepers'  Association  (Waltham) 

Massachusetts  Milk  Inspectors'  Association 

Massachusetts  Nursery  Association  (Waltham) 

Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals'  Conference,  etc.   . 

Massachusetts  State  Archers'  Championship  Tournament    .     . 

Massachusetts  State  Grange  Day 

Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association 

Merry  Weeders  Club  of  Worcester 

Mount  Tom  Reservation  Advisory  Committee  (2)       .     .     .     . 

National  Archery  Association  Committee 

National  Gardeners'  Association,  Boston  Branch  (Waltham) 

Needham  Men's  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers       .... 

New  England  Biological   Society    (Waltham)         

New  England  Co-educational  Women's  Governing 

Association        

New  England  Forest  Association   (Waltham)    (6)    .     .     .     . 

New  England  Gourd  Society  (Waltham) 

New  England  Greenkeepers'  Association,  Directors    (Wal- 
tham)  (2)         22  — 
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17 

28 

600 

— 
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— 

11 

— 

— 
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— 
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75 

32 

— 

60 

— 

11 

— 

40 

— 
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— 

71 

20 

— 
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45 

— 

32 

— 

27 

— 

— 

44 

60 

45 

— 

22 

41 

— 

20 

— 

— 

14 

— 

40 

37 

— 

— 

6 

16 

— 
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6 
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80 
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— 
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— 
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15 
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15 
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18 
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— 

— 

30 
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New  England  Greenkeepers'  Association,  Mass  Section  (Wal- 
tham)    1939    (2)        

New  England  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  Club 

New  England  Institute  on  Rural  Electrification 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Soccer  League  Meeting     .     .     . 

New  England  Methodists   Student  Conference 

New  England  Model  League  of  Nations 

Newton  Lower  Falls  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Newtonville  Garden  Club   (Waltham)       

New  York  Horticultural  Society 

New  York  Poultry  Tour 

Northampton  Production  Credit  Association 

Northampton-Amherst  Stamp  Club— 1938   (2);   1939   (5) 

Northboro  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Northeastern   Fisheries   Meeting       

Northeastern  Unit  of  Soc.  of  A.F.  and  O.H 

Oxford  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Pepperell  Garden  Club   (Waltham)       

Pilgrim  Fellowship  Camp — 1938  (1  week)  ;  1939  (2  one- 
week)        

Plymouth  County  Poultry  Tour 

Plymouth  County  Vegetable  Growers  (Waltham)       .... 

Recreation  Workers  of  America  (Steering  Committee)       .     . 

School  Superintendents'  Association  of  Connecticut  Valley 
Counties        

Scituate  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Sea  Scouts 

Skiing  Advisory  Committee 

Ski  Officials'  Clinic 

Swampscott  Field  and  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Thursday  Club  (candy  demonstration) 

Topsfield  Garden  Club   (Waltham)        

U.S.D.A.  Administrators  and  Representatives  of  New  England 
States   (Land  Use)       

United  States  Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association 

U.S.F.S.    Scalers 

United  Young  People's  Forum  of  Northampton 

Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers'   Conference 

Waban  Garden  Club  (Waltham)       

Waltham  Garden  Club   (Waltham)       . 

Western  Massachusetts  Basketball  Officials'  Association      .     . 

Western  Massachusetts  Board  of  Approved  Football  Officials 

Westfield  Association  of   Baptist  Ministers       

West  Newton  Education  Club,  Garden  Section  (Waltham) 

Winchendon  Garden  Club  (Waltham)       

Winchester  Fortnightly  Club  (Waltham) 

Winthrop  Garden  Club  (Waltham)       

W^inthrop  Rangers  (Waltham) 

Woburn  Garden  Club  (Waltham) 

Total 5,627        5,244 

Educational  Exhibitions,  Dcnionstrqtions,  Contests  and  Concerts 

A.  Primarily  for  Campus  Visitors 

College  Livestock  Judging  Teams 20  — 

Connecticut  4-H  Dairy  Tour —  20 

Connecticut  Valley  Youth  Day 775  525 
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Dad's  Day 850          800 

East  Bridgewater  Boys'  Band       . 32             38 

Field  Day  (Waltham) 809        1,263 

4-H  All  Stars— 1938  (2)  ;  1939  (3) 115            99 

4-H  Boys'   Day    (2) —          212 

4-H  Clubs— 1938   (15);   1939   (17) 229          231 

4-H  Girls'   Day       150          225 

4-H  Service  Clubs— 1938  (2)  ;  1939  (2) 110            80 

4-H  State  Camp  Reunion 35            60 

4-H  State  Dairy  Demonstration  Contest —             30 

4-H  Winter  Recreation  Group —             15 

Hampshire  County  4-H  Achievement  Day 350           225 

Hampshire  County  4-H  Alumni       50             — 

Hampshire  County  May  Festival 1,000             — 

High   School   Day       375          498 

Holyoke  and  Northampton  Florists'  and  Gardeners'  Club 

Flower  Show 2,850            — 

Horticultural  Show —      14,000 

Junior  Achievement  Group —             22 

Massachusetts  State  College  Alumni  Day 500           650 

Massachusetts  State  College  Commencement      .     .    '.     .     .     .  900        1,000 

Middlesex  County  Alumni  Group   (2)       101             — 

Middlesex  County  4-H  Delegates 93            — 

Mothers'  Day 200             89 

Norfolk  County  4-H  Delegates 24             — 

New  England  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  Club 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Fruit  Contest 

Northampton  Day  School 

Recreation   Conference   Exhibits       

Small  High  School  Basketball  Tournament  (5) 16,-^ 

Small  High  School  Relays 

Small  High  School  Track  Meet 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  Alumni  Day      .... 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  Commencement 
Vocational  Agricultural  Judging  Elimination  Contests  (2) 
Western  Massachusetts  School  Music  Festival       .... 

Total 30,627     41,490 

B.  Primarily  for  Students  and  Faculty 

Fine  Arts  Series  (18) 2,270 

M.S.C.  Varsity  Baseball  Games  (8) 4,950 

M.S.C.  Varsity  Basketball  Games  (9)       •         10,047 

M.S.C.  Varsity  Football  Games   (5) 15,677 

M.S.C.  Varsity  Hockey  Games  (3) 450 

M.S.C.  Varsity  Soccer  Games  (2) 400 

M.S.C.  Varsitv  Swimming  Meets   (3)       1,292 

M.S.C.  Varsity  Track  Meets   (6) 900 

M.S.C.  Music  Committee   (2)       800 

M.S.C.  Musical  Groups  (7) 4,150 

M.S.C.  Roister   Doisters    (3) 2,100 

M.S.C.  Social  Union  Programs  (7) 4,600 

M.S.C.  Vesper  Services   (19)       2,000 




200 

— 

25 

— 

15 

3,000 

2,000 

16,489 

14,500 

500 

400 

350 

500 

200 

250 

400 

400 

120 

118 

— 

3,000 

Total      .     .     .     .  - 49,636 
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Summary 


Educational  Meetings  and  Conferences 
Supervised  by  Campus  Agencies 

Educational  Meetings  and  Conferences 
Supervised  by  Off-Campus  Agencies 

Educational  Exhibitions,  Demonstrations, 
Contests  and  Concerts — 

Primarily  for  Campus  Visitors 


Grand  Total 


No.  of 
Meetings 


1938 
Attend- 


75         10,194 


86 


b.  Primarily  for  Students  and  Faculty  — 


5,627 


50        30,627 


1939 

No.  of   Attend- 
Mee  tings        ance 


1Z 


91 


56 
92 


9,120 
5,244 


41,490 
49,636 


211        46,448        312        105,490 


Table  IV. — Statistics  of  Freshmen  Entering  in  September,   1939 
A.     Home  Addresses  of  Students  {Classified  by  Towns  and  Cities) 


Abington      ....        1 

Greenfield    ....       7 

Peabody       .         .         .         .       1 

Adams 

3 

Groton 

Pelham 

9 

Agawam 

2 

Hadley 

Pittsfield 

11 

Alford 

2 

Hancock 

Plymouth 

1 

Amesbury 

1 

Hanson 

Plymouth,   Pa. 

1 

Amherst 

11 

Hardwick     . 

QUINCY 

3 

Arlington      . 

1 

Hatfield 

Revere 

2 

Athol 

4 

Haverhill 

Richmond     . 

1 

Auburn 

1 

Holliston      . 

Salem 

2 

Barnstable 

3 

Holyoke      . 

23 

Sandwich 

1 

Barre 

1 

Hopedale 

Scituate 

1 

Bayside,    N.   Y. 

1 

Hubbardston 

Sharon 

1 

Belchertown 

3 

Huntington 

Shelburne     . 

3 

Belmont 

2 

Ipswich 

Shrewsbury 

4 

Beverly 

1 

Keene,    N.    H. 

Somerville 

4 

Boston 

24 

Lawrence 

6 

Southboro 

1 

Braintree 

1 

Lee 

1 

South    Hadley 

3 

Brattleboro,    V 

1 

Leicester 

3 

Springfield 

13 

Bridgewater 

2 

Leominster 

2 

Sterling 

1 

Brimfield 

1 

Lowell 

2 

Stoneham 

3 

Brockton 

1 

Lunenberg 

1 

Sunderland 

3 

Brookfield     . 

1 

Lynn 

S 

Surry.  N.  H. 

1 

Brookline 

4 

Malden 

4 

Sutton 

1 

Carlisle 

1 

Marysville,    Texa 

s 

1 

Swampscott 

1 

Chelmsford 

1 

Medford 

1 

Taunton 

3 

Chelsea 

4 

Meiidon 

1 

Templeton 

1 

Chester 

1 

Methuen 

1 

Uxbridge 

1 

Chicopee     . 

3 

Milford 

1 

Walpole 

1 

Dalton 

3 

Millis 

1 

Walt  ham 

3 

Deerfield 

3 

Milton 

2 

Ware 

2 

Dracut 

1 

M on son 

1 

Watertown 

7 

Easthampton 

7 

Montague     . 

2 

Webster 

1 

East   Longmeadow 

1 

Needham 

'' 

Westboro 

1 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1 

New    Bedford 

5 

West   Boylston 

2 

Essex 

1 

New  Rochelle, 

N.  ^ 

'  ^ 

1 

West    Bridgewater 

2 

Everett 

2 

North  Adams 

2 

West   Brookfield 

2 

Fall   River 

1 

Northampton 

15 

Westfield 

4 

Falmouth 

1 

North   Attleboro 

1 

West    Springfield 

1 

Foxboro 

2 

Northboro 

1 

Westwood    . 

1 

Framingham 

1 

Norwell 

2 

Whitman 

2 

Gardner 

2 

Norwood 

1 

Wilmington 

1 

Gloucester 

2 

Nutley,    N.    J. 

1 

Winthrop 

2 

Grafton 

2 

Orange 

2 

Worcester 

9 

Great   Barrington 

1 

Palmer 

4 

B.     Home  Addresses  (Classified  by  States  and  Countries) 


Massachusetts 
New    Hampshire 
New    Jersey 
New    York 


Number  Per  Cent 

336  97.39 

2  .58 

2  .58 

2  .58 


Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Vermont 


Xumber  Per  Cent 

1  .29 

1  .29 

1  .29 


345 


100.00 
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C.     Home  Addresses  (Classified  by  Counties  of  Massachusetts) 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Barnstable 

5 

1.49 

Hampshire 

52 

15.48 

Berkshire 

25 

7.44 

Middlesex 

36 

10.71 

Bristol 

10 

2.98 

Norfolk 

19 

5.65 

Essex 

23 

6.85 

Plymouth 

13 

3.87 

Franklin 

20 

5.95 

Suffolk 

32 

9.52 

Hampden 

54 

16.07 

Worcester 

47 

13.99 

336 

100.00 

D.     Nativity   of  Parents 


Number  Per  Cent 
Neither  parent  foreign  born          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          213  61.74 

Both    parents    foreign    born  ..........  78  22.61 

Father    (only)    foreign;  born  ..........  39  11.30 

Mother    (only)    foreign  born         ..........  15  4.35 


345 


100.00 


E.     Education  of  Father 


Common     School 
High    School 
Business    College 
College  or   University 
No  Statistics 


htmber 

Per  Cent 

136 

39.42 

113 

32.75 

26 

7.54 

62 

17.97 

8 

2.32  ■ 

345 


F.     Occupation  of  Father 


Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Artisans         .... 

Business        .... 

Professional 

Miscellaneous 

Retired  .... 

Deceased       .... 

No  Statistics 

Unemployed 


^limber 

Per  Cent 

38 

11.02 

56 

16.23 

106 

30.72 

31 

8.99 

89 

25.80 

4 

1.16 

17 

4.92 

2 

.58 

2 

.58 

345 


G.     Intended   Vocation  of  Students 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 


Farming,  including  Market  Gardening,  Nursery 
business,  Florist's  business.  Fruit  Growing, 
Management  of  Estates,  General  Farming, 
Poultry  Husbandry,   Livestock  breeding 

Agricultural  Business,  including  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  other  capacities  such  as 
the   fertilizer    industry,    the   feed   industry,    etc. 

Science,  including  Chemistry,  Botany,  Entom- 
ology, Bacteriology,  etc.,  in  such  capacities  as 
research  experts,  laboratory  assistants,  technol- 
ogists, ........ 

Landscape  Architects,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Foresters     ........ 

Teachers,  including  College  Professors,  High 
School  Instructors,  Specialists  in  Extension 
Education  ....... 

Professional  Practitioners,  including  Physicians, 
Surgeons,  Dentists,  Lawyers,  Veterinarians, 
Ministers,    etc.  ...... 

Engineers       ........ 

Industrial  Enterprises,  including  Manufacturing, 
Merchandising,  Advertising,  Banking,  Account- 
ing, Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Etc. 

Authors,  Artists,  Journalists,  etc. 

Home    Economics  ...... 

Social   Service        ....... 

Public  Service,  including  Military  Service,  Pub- 
lic   Administration,    etc.      ..... 

Undecided      ........ 


Men 


28 


Women 


Total 


39 


Per  Cent 


8.70 


65 

23 

88 

25.22 

11 

1 

12 

3.48 

11 

4 

15 

4.35 

2,6 
16 

5 

41 

16 

11.88 
4.63 

5 
3 

16 

1 

1 

33 

19 

6 

4 

35 

1.73 

1.16 

9.86 

10.15 

1 
41 

23 
112 

1 
64 

345 

.29 
18.55 

33 

100.00 

58  P.D.31. 

H.     Farm  Experience 

Men  Women          Total            Per  Cent 

Brought   up   on  a   farm 34  14                  48                   13.92 

Not  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  having  no  or  prac- 
tically no  farm  experience     .....           132  89                221                   64.06 

Not  brought  up  on  a  farm  but  having  had  some  farm 

experience 61  8                  69                  20.00 

No    Statistics 6  1                     7                    2.02 

233  112                345                 100. OO 

/.     Miscellaneous  Statistics 

Average    age     (years)            .............  18.52 
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An  Invitation  to  High  School!} 


To  juniors  and  seniors  in  secondary  schools,   to 
and  parents: 

High  School  Day  at  Massachusetts  State  0 
very  happy  three-fold  purpose. 

It  provides   an  occasion   for  high   school   ai 
school  students  who  are  giving  serious  thought 
educational  plans  to  come  to  the  College,  to  visit 
and  laboratories,  and  to  learn  of  the  splendid  edui 
tunities  available  at  Massachusetts  State. 


t 


It  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
Dean  Lanphear,  and  other  members  of  our  admi 
information  as  to  entrance  requirements  and  the 

It  offers  visitors  an  opportunity  to  observe 
State — athletics,  music,  dramatics,  and  others. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  9:30  there  will  be 
students  in  the  R.O.T.C.  cavalry  unit. 


It 


At   10:15   members  of  our  faculty  will  gu 
explain  in  detail  the  work  of  the  various  college 

For  the  afternoon,  we  are  planning  a  varsit}* 
lent  student  musical  organizations  and  dramatic. 

High  School  Day  at  Massachusetts  State  Co: 
sincerely  hope  that  many  of  you  may  visit  witi 


i 


cke^ 


t(  chers 


ives  a 


atory 
uture 
•ooms 
ppor- 


idual  conferences  with  Dean  Machmer,  Assistant 
"mittee  so  that  they  may  obtain  full  and  accurate 
:)rogram. 

the  extra-curricular  activities  at  Massachusetts 


sting  exhibition  of  mounted  drill  by  sophomore 

?rs   to   classrooms   and   laboratory   buildings    and 
ents. 

game  and  a  series  of  performances  by  our  excel- 


b  an  interesting  and  a  worthwhile  program.     I 
that  day. 

Cordially, 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 
HIGH   SCHOOL   DAY 

May  4,  1940 

SOME   ITEMS  OF   INTEREST 

The  course  of  study  at  Massachusetts  State  is  divided  into  seven  major 
fields:  agriculture,  horticulture,  physical  and  biological  sciences,  liberal 
arts,  physical  education,  general  engineering,  and  home  economics.  Work 
in  a  large  number  of  specialized  studies  within  these  seven  divisions  leads 
to  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


Personal  conferences  v^ith  Dean  Machmer  and  other  members  of  the 
college  staff  are  designed  to  interpret  the  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion offered  at  Massachusetts  State. 

Visitors  to  the  campus  on  May  4th  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  learn,  first  hand,  from  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  work  offered  in  the  seven  divisions  of   the  curriculum. 


Miss  Edna  Skinner,  adviser  of  women,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin, 
vocational  counselor  for  women,  will  greet  all  women  visitors  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  the  morning  of  High  School  Day. 


Mr.  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  director  of  short  courses  and  head  of  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  will  be  in  his  office  in  South  College 
until  noon  on  May  4th  to  explain  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Stock- 
bridge  School,  a  two-year  course  in  vocational  agriculture. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS  ARE 
IN  MEMORIAL  HALL.  VISITORS  ARE  URGED  TO  COME  TO 
MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  REGISTER  IMMEDIATELY  UPON  AR- 
RIVAL IN  AMHERST. 


StOCKBRIDGE    HaLL 

College  musical  and  dramatic  groups  ivill  present  a  program 
in    this    building    on    the    afternoon    of    High    School    Day 


PROGRAM 

HIGH   SCHOOL  DAY 

Massachusetts  State  College 

Saturday,  May  4,  1940 

9:00   A.M.- 12:00   M.         Registration  and  inspection  of  Campus. 

ALL  VISITORS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  COME 
AT  ONCE,  ON  ARRIVAL  IN  AMHERST,  TO 
MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  TO  REGISTER 
THERE  AT  THE  INFORMATION  DESK. 
STUDENT  INVITATION  CARDS  ARE  HERE 
EXCHANGED  FOR  TICKETS  ADMITTING 
TO  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

9:30  A.M. -10:15  A.M.  Mounted  drill  and  exhibition  by  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
vxnit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  military  depart- 
ment, at  the  riding  park  south  of  Paige  Labora- 
tory. 

10:15   A.M.  Groups   of   visitors,   under   guidance   of   members 

of  the  faculty,  will  leave  Memorial  Hall  to  visit 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Visitors  should  be  at 
Memorial  Hall  promptly  at   10:15. 

11:30   A.M.-   1:00  P.M.     Lunch  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  cafeteria. 

Draper  Hall,  at  moderate  cost. 

1:15   P.M.  A   presentation   by   the   Roister   Doisters,    college 

dramatic  club,  and  musical  groups,  Stockbridge 
Memorial  Hall  promptly  at   10:15. 

4:00  P.M.  Varsity    baseball    game,    Massachusetts    State    vs. 

Worcester  Tech,  Alumni  Field. 


From  9 : 3  0  A.M.  Until  Noon,  and  From  1 : 3  0  P.M.  Until  4 : 3  0  P.M. 

Dean  Machmer  and  Dean  Lanphear 

AND 

Members  of  the  Entrance  Committee 

WILL  BE  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL 

for 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 


Note:  The  Program  is  so  arranged  that  most  visitors  niay  return  to  their 
homes  on  Saturday  evening.  However,  for  those  who  wish  to  remain  in 
Amherst  on  Saturday  night,  rooms  in  the  hoines  of  townspeople  may  be 
obtained  at  $1.00  per  person.  Reservations  may  be  made  by  addressing 
the  Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College;  requests  for  reservations 
should  be  made  two  weeks  in  advance. 

For  extra  copies  of  this  booklet,  and  for  invitation  cards,  address  the 
Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College. 


SidlsJtin, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE    COLLEGE 


COMMENCEMENT 
7940 


The  President's  Letter 

To  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Massachusetts  State  College  : 

The  Seventieth  Commencement  at  Massachusetts  State  College  will  ever  be  a 
memorable  occasion  for  it  comes  at  a  time  of  singular  progress  in  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  College.  Those  of  you  who  come  to  our  Campus  this  June  will  see  the 
rising  structures  of  two  new  dormitories — one  for  men,  one  for  women  students.  The 
addition  of  these  new  dormitories  would  in  itself  be  a  notable  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  the  College.  The  fact  that  the  dormitories  were  financed  on  a  self-liquidating  basis 
by  our  Alumni  makes  this  achievement  even  more  significant. 

To  the  members  of  the  senior  class  who  are  now  leaving  the  College  to  take 
their  place  in  our  Alumni  body,  these  new  buildings  are  a  challenge  and  an  inspira- 
tion. To  friends  of  the  College  who  will  visit  with  us  at  Commencement  time,  these 
buildings  should  be  significant  as  an  addition  to  your  State  College  created  by  loyal 
Alumni  rather  than  through  tax  money. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  invite  and  urge  you  to  join  with  us 
this  June  in  the  celebration  of  our  Seventieth  Commencement. 

Two  unusually  gifted  speakers  are  taking  part  in  this  year's  exercises.  The  Honor- 
able David  I.  Walsh,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  will  speak  at  the 
Graduation  exercises  on  Monday,  June  10.  Dr.  Paul  D.  Moody,  President  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  will  address  the  seniors  at  the  Baccalaureate  exercises  on  Sunday, 
June  9. 

My  sincere  hope  is  that  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  everywhere  may  be 
with  us  in  June  to  share  in  this,  the  Seventieth  Commencement  of  Massachusetts 
State  College. 

Cordially  yours, 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 


Men's  Dormitory  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  September   1940. 


Program 


2:00  P. 

M. 

8:00  P. 

M. 

8:30  A. 

M. 

10:00  A. 

M. 

12:00  M 

3:00  P. 

M. 

3:30  P. 

M. 

6:00  P. 

M. 

9:00  P. 

M. 

9:00  A. 

M. 

11:00  A. 

M. 

*4:30  P. 

M. 

5:30  P. 

M. 

8:00  P. 

M. 

8:30  P.  M. 


Friday,  June  7,  1940 
Annual  Spring  Horse  Show,  Riding  Park. 
Flint  Oratorical  Contest,  Memorial  Hall. 

Saturday,  June  8,  Alumni  Day 
Roister  Bolster  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 
Annual  Meeting,  Associate  Alumni,   Memorial  Hall. 
Alumni  Luncheon  and  Speaking  Program,   Drill  Hall. 
Alumni  Parade  to  Ball  Game. 
Varsity  Baseball  Game  with  Amherst,  Alumni  Field. 

Following  Game  —  Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime. 
Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 
Roister  Doister   Play,   "Heartbreak   House." 

Sunday,  June  9,  Baccalaureate  Sunday 
Academics  and  Varsity  Club  Breakfast  Meetings,   Draper  Hall. 
Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 
Baccalaureate   Service  at  Rhododendron  Garden. 

Address  by  Paul  D.  Moody,  D.D.,  President,  Middlebury  College. 
President's  Reception  at  President's  House. 
Concert  on  the  College  Chime. 
Senior  Class  Day  Exercises,  Rhododendron  Garden. 


Monday,  June  10,  Class  Day 
10  :00  A.  M.     Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
**4 :00  P.  M.     Academic  Procession  from  Fernald  Hall. 
**4 :30  P.  M.     Graduation  Exercises,  Rhododendron  Garden. 

Address    by    Honorable    David    I.    Walsh,    LL.D. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
9:00  P.  M.     Sophomore-Senior  Hop,   Drill   Hall. 


United    States 


*If  weather  is  inclement  this  exercise  will  be  held  in  Bowker  Auditorium. 
^'^If  weather  is  inclement  these  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building. 


•-1 


Women's  Dormitory  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  February  1941. 


ALUMNI  REUNION  PROGRAM 


Saturday,  June  8 

Roister  Doister  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni  and  election  of 
officers,  Auditorium,  Memorial  Hall. 

Alumni  Luncheon  and  Speaking  Program.  All  Alumni,  Alum- 
nae, wives,  husbands  are  cordially  invited. 

Concert  by  the  College  Band,  lawn  west  of  Memorial  Hall. 

Alumni  Parade.    Parade  will  start  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Varsity  Baseball  Game  —  Amherst  vs  Massachusetts  State, 
Alumni  Field. 

Following  the  game :     A  half-hour  concert  on  the  chime,   Old  Chapel. 
6  :00  P.  M.     Class  suppers  and  fraternity  reunions  as  arranged  by  the  in- 
dividual classes  and  fraternities. 
9 :00  P.  M.     Roister  Doister  play,  "Heartbreak  House",  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Bowker  Auditorium. 


8:30  A. 

M. 

10:00  A. 

M. 

12:00  M 

2:15  P. 

M. 

3:00  P. 

M. 

3:30  P. 

M. 

CLASS  REUNIONS 

1885     (55  year  class)     Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  Rocky  Woods  House,  Medfield,  Alass. 
1890     (50  year  class)     Henri  D.  Haskins,  Amherst,  Mass. 

1895     (45  year  class)     Harold  L.  Frost,  93  Brantwood  Road,  Arlington,  Mass. 
1900     (40  year  class)     Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  DeWitt  Hotel,  244  E.  Pearson  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois.   F.  Howard  Brown,  Ferncroft  Road,  Marlboro,  Alass. 
1905     (35  year  class)     Willard  A.  Munson,  Amherst,  Mass. 
1910     (30  year  class)     Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  Amherst,   Mass.,  Josiah   C.   Folsom, 

1616  No.  Garfield  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
1915     (25  year  class)     William  L.  Doran,  Amherst,  Mass. 
1920     (20  year  class)     Warren    M.    Dewing,    14    Michigan    Rd.,    Worcester,    Mass., 

James  C.  Maples,  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
1925     (15  year  class)     Lewis  H.  Keith,  11  Garden  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Alass. 
1930     (10  year  class)     Herman    Magnuson,    155    Bridge    Street,    Manchester,    Mass., 

Miriam  J.  Loud,   121   Warren  Road,   Framingham,  Mass. 
1935      (5  year  class)     Raymond   K.    Evans,    High    Point    State    Park,    Sussex,    New 

Jersey,  Ruth  Lindquist,  c/o  William  F.  Clapp,  Duxbury,  Mass. 
1937     (3  year  class)     David  P.  Rossiter,  Jr.,   11  Magnolia  Street,  Maiden,  ]\Iass. 
1939     (1  year  class)     Howard  Stefif,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Alumnae  Tea  —  Seminar  Room,  Old  Chapel,  4  o'clock,   Saturday  afternoon,  June  8. 
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CALENDAR 
THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1940 

September   30,    Monday    Freshman    Registration 

October    1,    Tuesday     Senior    Registration 

October   2,  Wednesday Senior   Intelligence   Tests 

October  3,  Thursday    First  semester  begins  for   Freshmen  and  Seniors 

October    12,    Saturday    Holiday,    Columbus   Day 

November    11,    Monday    Holiday,    Armistice   Day 

November  27-December  2,  Wednesday,  12  :00m. -Monday,   8:00  a.m Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  20-January  6,  Friday,  12  :00m. -Monday,  8  :00  a.m Christmas  Recess 

1941 

January  25-29,  Saturday- Wednesday Final  Examinations 

January   29,   Wednesday,   5  :00   p.m First  semester   ends 

February  3,   Monday,   8  :00   a.m Second   Semester  begin.s 

February   22,    Saturday    Holiday,    Washington's    Birthday 

March  1,   Saturday   Placement  begins  for  first  year  Poultry  Majors 

April  5-14,   Saturday,   12  :00m. -Monday,   8  :00   a.m Easter   Vacation 

April  5,  Saturday.  .  .    Placement  begins  for  all  other  first  year  courses  excepting   "Hotel"  Majors 

April   19,   Saturday    Holiday,   Patriot's   Day 

May  24-27,  Saturday-Tuesday Final   Examinations 

May  30,    Friday    Holiday,    Memorial    Day 

May   30-June  2,   Friday-Monday    Commencement 

June   2,    Monday    ^ Placement   begins    for    "Hotel"    Majors 


THE  TRUSTEES 


Organization  of  1940 

Members  of  the  Board 


Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 

Phh.ip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Springfield 

Nathaniel  L  Bowditch  of  Framingham 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham  . 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Boston  . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield   . 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 

Harry  D.  Brown  of  Billeriea 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield 


Term  Expires 
1941 
1941 
1942 
1942 
194.S 
1943 
1944 
1944 
194-5 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 


Members  Ex-Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commouwealth 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College 
Walter  F.  Downey,  Commdssio7ier  of  Education 
William  Casey,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  Vice-President 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 
Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst.  Treasurer 


MEMORIAL  HALL 

"We  Will  Keep  Paith  With  You  Who  Lie  Asleep." 


Siaff 
Officers  of  General  College  Administration 

Hugh  P.   Baker.   D.   Oec,   LL.D. 
Prfsidevt  of   I  he.   College 
William  L.  Machmer,   A.M.,  D.Ed.  James  W.   Burke,  B.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  Secretary  of  the  College 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  M.B.A.  Ba.sil  B.  Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  College  Librarian  of  the  College 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S. 
Director  of  Short   Courses 

STOCKBRIDGE   ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

President   Hugh   P.   BAKER 

Director  RoLAND  H.  Verbeck,  Chairman  Assistant  Professor  Richard  C.   Foi.ev 
Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory  E.  Grayson  Assistant  Professor  S.  Church  Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin  H.  Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Harry  G.  Lindquist 

Professor  Lyle  L.  Blundell  Assistant  Professor  Miner  J.   Markuson 

Professor  Robert  P.   Holdsworth  Assistant  Professor  Ransom  C.  Packard 

Professor  Grant  B.   Snyder  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  C.   Roberts 

Professor  Reuben  E.  Trippensee  Assistant   Professor   Charles   H.   Thayer 

Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,  Secretary  Instructor  Walter  A.   Maclinn 
Assistant  Professor   Lawrence   S.  Dickinson 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Doric   Alviani,   Mus.B.    395   South   Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Music 
Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D Harkness  Road 

Assistant  Professor  of   Mathematics 
LORIN   E.   Ball,    B.S 15   Allen   Street 

Instiuctor  in  Physical  Education 
Luthek  Banta,  B.S 21  Allen  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
RoLLiN   H.   Barrett,   M.S 15   Eames   Avenue 

Professor  of  Farm  Management 
John  H.   Blair,   M.A 272   Lincoln   Avenue 

Instructor  in  Physiology  and   Hygiene 
Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S 38  North  Prospect  Street 

Professor  of  Horticulture 
Richard   M.    Colwell,   M.S 25    Nutting   Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Mrs.   Gladys  M.   Cook,   M.S 36   Lincoln   Avenue 

Instructor   in   Home  Economics 
William  H.   Davis,   Ph.D 28   Nutting   Avenue 

Assistant   Professor   of  Botany 
Llewellyn   L.   Derby    395   North   Pleasant  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
liAWRENCE  S.  Dickinson,  M.S 28  Farview  Way 

Assistant  Professor  in  charge  of  section  in  Agrostology 
Clyde   W.    Dow,    M.S ' North   Amherst 

Instructor   in  English 
Charles  N.  DuBois,   M.A Montague  Road 

Instructor  in  English 
M.  Eugene  Ensminger,   M.A 31   Mount  Pleasant 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandi y 
John  N.   Everson,   M.S 1063   North   Pleasant   Street 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 
Richard   C.    Foley,    M.S The   Campus 

Assistant   Professor   of  Animal  Husbandry 
Julius   H.    Frandsen,    M.S. A 59    Lincoln    Avenur 

Professor  of  Dairying   and  Head  of  Department 
Arthur  P.   French,  M.S 22   Harris  Street 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S 91   Cottage  Street 

Director  of  Placement  Training 
Margaret  Hamlin,   B.A 76   North  East  Street 

Placement  Officer  for  Women 
Curry  S.   Hicks,   B.Pd.,   M.Ed.    ...      139    Sunset   Avenue 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Edw'^tion 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.F 279  Amity  Street 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 
S.  Church  Hubbard    123  Pine  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
Walter   O.    Johnson,    B.S Draper    Hall 

Manager  of  Dining  Hall 
Helen   Knowlton,   A.M 76   North   East  Street 

Associate   Professor   of   Home   Ecoiiomics 
William  H.  Lachman,  M.S 93   Fearing  Street 

Instructor   in    Vegetable   Gardening 
John  B.   Lentz,   A.B.,   V.M.D ~ 100  Dana    Street 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
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Harry   G.   Lindquist,    M.S 47    Fearing    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 
ADKIAN  H.  LiNDSEY,  Ph.D 26  Mount  Pleasant 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  aiid   Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management 
Merrill  J.  Mack,   M.S 138  East  Pleasant  Street 

Professor  of  Dairying 
Walter  A.   Maclinn,  Ph.D 296   North  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 
Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S 15  Cosby  Avenue 

Assistant   Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
John   B.   Newlon    1039   North   Pleasant   Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S North   Amherst 

Assistant   Professor   of   Bacteriology 
Raymond  T.   Pakkhurst,   Ph.D 15   Sunset  Avenue 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 
Ernest  M.  Parkott,   Ph.D North  Amherst 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Clarence  H.  Parsons,   M.S. The  Campus 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and.  Superintendent  of  Farm 
Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Purnell,  B.S. 77  East  Pleasant  Street 

Physical  Director  for  Women 
George   F.   Pushee    1147   North   Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Ernest  J.  Radcliffe,  M.D.    ...    67   Butterfield  Terrace 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department   of  Student   Health 
Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F 47  Mount  Pleasant 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Victor   A.   Rice,   M.Agr 104   Northampton   Road 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and.  Head  of  Department,  Head  of  Division,  of  Agriculture 
J.   Harry   Rich,    M.F 24    South   Prospect    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Oliver  C.  Roberts,  B.S 24   Nutting  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr.    57  High  Street 

Instructor  in  Swimming 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S. 72  East  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman    

Sargent  Russell,  M.S 55   Mount  Pleasant 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics 
William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S 19  Allen  Street 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Frank  R.    Shaw,   Ph.D 484   North  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor   in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 
Edna   L.    Skinner,   M.A 95   Butterfield   Terrace 

Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Head  of/  Division,  Adviser  of  Women 
Harold  W.   Smart,  LL.B 87  Butterfield  Terrace 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 
Grant  B.  Snyder,  M.S 1146  North  Pleasant  Street 

Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Head  of  Department 
Harvey    L.    Svi^EETMAN,    Ph.D Montague    Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Entom,ology 
William  H.   Tague,   B.S West   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Charles    H.    Thayer    ~ South   East    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Clark   L.   Thayer,   B.S 36    Mount   Pleasant 

Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 
Margaret  R.  Thoroman,  A.B.,  M.D The  Infirmary 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Reuben  E.   Trippensee,  Ph.D 9   Chestnut   Street 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Manaqement 
Alden   p.   Tuttle,    M.S 7   Old   Town    Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D 167  Montague  Road 

Professor  of  Pomoloc/y  and  Head  of  Department,    Head   of  Division  of  Horticulture 
Henry  VanRoekel,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D 47  Hallock   Street 

Chief  of  Laboratory,  Poultry  Disease  Control 
H.    Leland   Varley,    M.A 44   North    Prospect    Street 

Instructor  in  English 
John    H.    Vondell    80    Fearing    Street 

Instriictor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  of  Poultry  Plant 
Gilbert  L.   Woodstde,   Ph.D 98   Fearing   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
John  M.   Zak,  M.S ? 306   Lincoln  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 
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THE  STOCKBRTDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGHICI  LTI  RE 

A  Two-Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  organized  in  1918,  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  of  the  College  providing  training  of  a  strictly 
vocational  type  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Nine  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by 
each  student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  diploma.  The 
present  list  of  offerings  includes : 

Division  of  Agriculture 

1.  *Animal    Husbandry  .....  .  (see  page  20) 

2.  *Dairy  Manufactures (  "       "      22  > 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry (  "       "      25) 

Division  of  Horticulture 

1.  Floriculture     ..... 

2.  Fruit  Growing        .... 

3.  *Hotel  Stewarding   ..... 

4.  Ornamental    Horticulture 

5.  Vegetable  Gardening 

6.  Wildlife  Management 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
the  school  has  registered  over  2,500  students,  graduated  twenty-one 
classes  numbering  more  than  1,600  members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last 
school  year  (1939-40)   296  young  men  and  women. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the 
New  England  States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming 
directly  toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  useful  careers  of  our  graduates. 

General  Information 

Entrance  Conditions: — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student 
who  is  seventeen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  at  least  an 
elementary  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  There  are  no  entrance 
examinations. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  intended  for  students 
already  enrolled  in  high  schools.  Such  students  should  finish  the  high 
school  course  if  possible.  Students  in  high  schools  who  wish  to  take  the 
course  should  bring  a  statement  either  from  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  or  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  indicating  the  reasons  for  such 
a  change. 

A  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  county  school  of  agriculture  or  of  an 
agricultural  department  of  a  high  school  in  this  state,  may  complete  the 
course  for  a  diploma  in  one  year,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  director  of 
the  school  or  the  agricultural  instructor.  He  must  show  a  satisfactorv 
record  of  practical  experience  and  training  which  can  be  accepted  in 
place  of  the  first  year  Stockbridge  program.  This  arrangement  cannot 
apply  to  the  Hotel  Stewarding  program  and  rarely  to  Horticulture.  Ex- 
cessive enrolments  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures  beyond 
capacity  of  present  teaching  staff,  laboratories,  and  placement  service  to 
handle  effectively,  forces  limited  classes  of  35  and  25  respectively,  in  these 
two  major  subjects.  Therefore,  this  plan  cannot  apply  to  any  limited 
courses  so  designated  herein. 

How  to  Enrol. — Fill  out  application  blank  in  back  of  catalog  giving 
all  information  requested..  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect. 
Mail  this  form,  with  citizenship  certificate  in  back  of  catalog,  to  Director 
of  Short  Courses.    If  application  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and 


certificate  of  citizenship  will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register.  In  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures,  restricted  classes  require  special 
data  as  explained  on  supplementary  application  sheet  in  back  of  cataloj?. 
No  fees  are  required  until  registration. 

Registration. — Registration  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  Mon- 
day, September  30,  for  freshmen,  and  Tuesday,  October  1,  for  seniors.  All 
freshmen  students  should  be  on  campus  from  the  day  of  registration 
until  classes  open  on  Thursday  to  meet  required  appointments  for  mental 
tests,  physical  examinations,  and  individual  photographs  for  ofl[ice 
records,  and  to  have  class  schedules  and  individual  programs  explained. 

Limited  Courses. — Failure  to  complete  registration  on  date  desig- 
nated (on  school  calendar^  without  notifying  this  office  in  advance  so 
that  vacancy  can  be  filled  from  reserve  list,  will  forfeit  any  further  con- 
sideration of  an  approved  applicant  in  a  limited  enrolment  course. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  college  teaching  staff 
through  classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The 
work  of  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the 
laboratory,  dairy  room,  greenhouse  and  stables.  It  is  designed  to  offer 
fundamental  information,  and  to  establish  the  underlying  reasons  as  well 
as  the  special  methods  employed  in  the  various  operations.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  college  instructors  and  the  college  plant  with  all  its  resources 
are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women  electing  this  type  of 
training. 

Credit  and  Diploma. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  a  student  is  ex- 
pected to  have  completed  satisfactorily  all  the  work  called  for  in  the 
general  course  which  he  has  selected.  A  student  failing  to  pass  the  re- 
quirements of  summer  placement  training,  after  a  suitable  job  has  been 
assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until  this  deficiency  is  made 
UD,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  enrol  for  the  second  year,  if  the  Director 
of  Placement  Service  considers  his  record  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Graduation  Requirement. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all 
bills  due  the  college  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding 
graduation  exercises.  If  paid  after  that  date,  and  otherwise  eligible,  he 
may  be  graduated  the  following  year. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all 
students  who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College,  or  legitimate  bills  due 
private  individuals  or  business  concerns. 

A  diploma  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  senior,  if  in  arrears  to  either 
Club  at  time  of  graduation.  All  bills  for  second  semester,  senior  year, 
must  be  settled  with  the  respective  Clubs  not  later  than  June  1. 

Attendance  at  commencement  sermon  and  graduation  exercises  are 
reauired  of  seniors. 

Seniors  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have 
diplomas  retained  by  the  College  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 

Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  semester  students  re- 
ceive a  formal  report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued 
by  them. 

If  a  student's  semester  mark  in  any  subject  falls  below  60  per  cent,  he 
is  thereby  failed  (F)  in  the  subject.  He  shall  be  debarred  from  taking 
the  final  examination  in  that  subject  and  must  repeat  it  with  the  follow- 
ing class. 

If  the  average  of  the  semester  mark  and  the  final  examination  is  below 
60  percent,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned  (#). 

Student  grades  will  be  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  of  each 
semester  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  Faculty  Committee 
will  consider  all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  in- 
structors will  note  on  grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work 
is  seriously  deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the 
Faculty  Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by 


the  faculty  adviser  in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  dis- 
qualify him  from  further  work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  with- 
draw at  any  time. 

A  first  year  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  in  February  shall  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training 
until  his  work  meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  semester  a  student  who  has  a  failure  in  more  than 
one  subject  or  is  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  dismissed. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absences  will  be  allowed  from  classes.  (2)  All 
excuses  for  absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and,  if 
approved  by  the  Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed  by 
the  instructor.  Excuse  cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  oflflce 
when  properly  signed.  (3)  Students  presenting  excuse  cards  covering 
absences  are  expected  to  make  up  all  work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  instructor.  (4)  Instructors  are  directed  to  reduce  final  grades  five 
points  for  each  unexcused  absence  occurring  on  a  student's  record  at  the 
end  of  any  semester.  (5)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted  at  the  Short 
Course  Office  unless  presented  within  two  days  after  the  student  re- 
turns to  classes.  (6)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one 
absence.  (7)  Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a 
holiday  are  not  allowed  except  by  special  permission.  (8)  The  Short 
Course  Office  requires  all  students  to  report  at  once  any  illness  to  the 
college  physician,  particularly  if  absence  from  class  is  likely  to  result 
from  the  illness.  (9)  Students  failing  to  observe  these  rules  are  placed 
on  probation,  and  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  course  if  further 
violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

(1)  Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination 
without  sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests. 
A  previously  announced  test  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  be 
regarded  as  a  test  or  as  an  examination. 

(2)  Every  absence  taken  before  enrolment  (the  signing  of  the  regis- 
tration card  by  the  teacher)  in  a  class  will  be  counted. 

Student  Expenses 

Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  semester  is  charged  students,  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts,  enrolled  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agri- 
culture. Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged 
a  tuition  fee  of  $110  each  semester.  The  tuition  per  semester,  charged 
persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  $110.  Students  entering 
from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  themselves,  are  required  to 
file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that  the- 
applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See  form  in 
back  of  catalog.) 

The  necessary  college  expenses  are  estimated  as  follows:  Tuition,  foi- 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  first  year,  first  semester,  $50;  second  semester 
(eight  weeks  only)  $25,  total  $75.  Second  year,  first  semester,  $50; 
second  semester,  $50,  total  $100.  Total  cost  of  tuition  for  full  course, 
$175. 

Students  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  pay  $110  tuition  fee  first  year, 
first  semester,  and  $55  second  semester  (eight  weeks  only).  Total  tuition, 
first  year  $165.  Second  year,  $110  each  semester,  total  $220.  Total  tui- 
tion cost  both  years,  $385. 

Variation  in  Charges  for  Two  Major  Courses 

Hotel  Stewarding  Course.- — Two  full  semesters  instead  of  one  and  one- 
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half  semesters.  Tuition  $100  for  Massachusetts  citizens;  for  out-of-state 
students  $220.  Expenses  for  board,  room,  and  incidentals  will  be  §100 
more  than  estimated  cost  for  other  major  courses  listed  below.  Placement 
in  the  Hotel  Stewarding  Course  does  not  begin  until  June  1,  and  students 
have  to  complete  two  semesters  of  resident  study  each  year. 

Poultry  Husbandry  Course. — Because  of  early  placement,  one  month 
before  other  majors,  students  complete  only  one  and  one-quarter  sem- 
esters work  the  first  year. 
Other  Costs  Are: 

FIRST  YETTR  SECOND  YEAR 

First  Second  First  Second 

Semester  Semester  Semester  Semester 

All  Hotel  Poultry  Other                  All  All 

Majors  Major  Major  Majors            Majors  Majors 

Room   in    private  houses    $48.00  $48.00  $12.00  $24.00               $48.00  $48.00 

Board     in     college     cafeteria,     weeklv 

ticket    20    meals,    $5.75     92.00  92.00  2.3.00  46.00                 92.00  92.00 

Laundry      13.50  13. SO  3.50  6.50                 13.50  13.50 

Books,    stationery,    etc 15.00  15.00  6.50  10.00                 25.00  25.00 

Tuition    fee   for    citizens    of    Massa- 
chusetts                                                             50.00  50.00  12.50  25.00                 50.00  50.00 
Tuition  fee  for  out-of-state  students       110.00  110.00  27.50  55.00               110.00  110.00 

These  figures  for  board  and  room  are  estimates  based  on  prevailing 
prices  and  are  subject  to  change  when  and  if  conditions  change. 

Special  Taxes  Voted  by  Students 

First  Second 

Semester  Semester 

College     Athletic     Tax     $6.75 

(For  freshmen,    one-half   semester)     $3.00 

(For    seniors,    full    semester)     6.75 

Collegian    Subscription     1.00  .50 

Social    Union     1.00                 . 

United     Religious     Work     .25  .25 

Stockbridge    School     Activities     .50  .50 

Stockbridge    Class     Tax — usually     1.00  1 .00 

The    Shorthorn — school   yearbook 

Freshmen     2.00  r,.on-4.nn 

Seniors      2.00  4.00-.5.00 

Tuition  fees  and  special  taxes  in  full  are  payable  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  classes  begin  for  each  semester. 
Delinquent  students  will  be  immediately  suspended  from  classes  until 
payments  are  made.  All  checks  payable  to  the  College  should  b«  made 
out  to  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  college  for  any  reason  before  a  sem- 
ester is  half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid 
for  that  semester,  but  one  who  leaves  after  completing  more  than  the 
half  semester  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees. 

The  placement  training  period  between  the  first  and  second  year  usu- 
ally enables  a  student  to  earn  from  $150  to  $300  depending  upon  his  skill 
and  general  ability,  and  the  type  of  work.  Of  this  amount  $100  to  $200 
should  be  saved  to  apply  to  the  expenses  of  the  second  year. 

Prospective  students  should  understand  that  the  above  estimates  cover 
expenses  which  may  be  called  strictly  college  expenses,  and  that  there  are 
other  financial  obligations  voluntarily  placed  upon  students  which  they 
should  expect  to  meet.  Chief  among  these  are  class  assessments  and  taxes 
levied  for  maintenance  of  various  organizations,  such  as  the  Social  Union. 
Athletic  Association,  weekly  publications,  etc.  Such  expenses  vary  from 
$15  to  $30  a  year.  Additional  financial  responsibility  is  also  assumed  by 
students  joining  clubs  or  entering  into  other  social  activities  of  the  col- 
lege. Besides  the  amount  necessary  for  clothes  and  traveling,  the 
economical  student  will  probably  spend  between  $300  and  $400  for  the 
first  year  of  one  and  one-half  semesters  in  residence,  and  $400  to  $500 
for  the  second  year  of  two  semesters. 

Rooms 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  only  to  students  of  the  four  year  college 
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course.    Private  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  only  source  of  rooms  for 
Stockbridge  students. 

Rooms  are  inspected  by  the  student  health  officer  and  students  are 
expected  to  make  their  own  rooming  arrangements  from  a  list  of  ap- 
proved places  available  at  the  Short  Course  Office.  This  listing  is  not 
available  until  after  September  1.  Students  select  their  own  rooms.  The 
Short  Course  Office  does  not  make  any  reservations. 

Board 

Stockbridge  freshmen  are  not  required  to  secure  meals  in  College  cafe- 
teria, but  can  do  so  if  more  convenient. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to 
the  college  where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approxi- 
mating $1.00  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week- 
ends, class  schedule  permitting. 

A  new  student  had  best  sample  the  various  places  to  find  the  one  suited 
to  his  needs,  or  where  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class 
group.  This  arrangement  is  entirely  a  personal  affair,  like  the  choice  of 
a  room,  and  the  School  assumes  no  direct  responsibility  for  such  services 
in  any  way. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  College  maintains  a  store  service 
in  North  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  trans- 
portation charges.  Students  are  informed  at  the  first  class  session  in  each 
course  what  books  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  accord- 
ing to  order  list  sent  in  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most 
students  find  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources 
after  completing  a  course. 

Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college  including 
scholarship,  employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  applications  with 
the  Student  Aid  Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incom- 
ing freshmen  are  allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need 
of  the  applicants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No 
student  is  eligible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College 
unless  he  or  she  has  filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as 
deser-'ang  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  Application  forms  may  be 
secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College. 

Self  Help. — ^It  is  recommended  that  no  new  student  enter  without 
having  at  least  $250  and  preferably  $350  with  which  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  first  year.  The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to 
enter  without  money  in  the  expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely. 
The  student  will  find  it  better  either  to  work  and  accumulate  money 
before  coming  to  college,  or  to  take  more  than  two  years  in  completing 
his  course,  or,  instead,  to  borrow  money  sufficient  to  carry  him  through. 
No  student  should  undertake  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies,  and 
students  should  understand  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cations for  employment,  no  one  may  receive  a  large  amount  of  work 
at  the  college.  A  number  of  students  find  opportunities  for  earning 
money  without  depending  upon  the  college  to  furnish  them  with  work. 

First  year  students  should  not  risk  failure  in  their  beginning  studies 
at  Stockbridge  by  taking  on  such  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least, 
tested  themselves  in  the  study  program  of  the  first  semester.  Certainly, 
it  is  advised  to  proceed  cautiously  in  combining  both  extra  work  and 
athletics  at  the  same  time,  if  your  scholastic  record  is  at  all  questionable. 

The  Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  established  by 
Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.  S.  C.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
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son  who  died  in  1922  during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose 
is  to  aid  worthy  senior  students  who  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
secure  aid  from  other  sources  to  complete  their  final  year.  Only  seniors 
needing  emergency  supplementary  aid  in  addition  to  funds  already  avail- 
able will  be  considered.  Amounts  in  excess  of  $200.00  are  rarely  granted 
and  most  loans  range  from  $50  to  $150.00. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or 
guardian,  and  repayment  may  be  made  within  any  reasonable  period 
after  graduation  up  to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

N.Y.A.  Student  Employment  Projects 

The  College  has  been  granted  student  employment  funds  by  the  Fed-j 
eral  Government  since  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  policy  of  the 
Federal  Administration  cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  tha| 
as  long  as  student  relief  projects  are  in  effect  this  college  will  be  a  par| 
ticipant.  The  type  of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  under  N.Y.AJ 
projects  consists  of  the  following:  Clerical  and  office,  library  and  mu-^ 
seum,  laboratory  and  research  assistance,  reading  and  grading  papers 
and  all  other  or  miscellaneous  types. 

In  addition  to  the  college  projects,  community  projects  are  organized' 
consisting  of  the  following  types  of  work:  Education,  recreation,  health 
and  welfare  and  other  miscellaneous  types. 

The  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  per  hour.  The  .positions  are  based  on  the 
average  earning  capacity  of  $15  per  month.  During  the  past  college  year 
twelve  percent  of  our  students  were  assigned  to  positions  under  this 
project. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  new  students  under  these  projects, 
for  while  the  general  college  policy  does  not  encourage  the  new  student 
to  seek  employment,  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  College  par- 
ticipates in  the  N.Y.A.  projects  is  that  new  students  receive  their  pro 
rata  share. 

General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M., 
and  serve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for  a  general  pro- 
gram dealing  with  matters  of  interest  to  the  College  and  the  School. 
Among  speakers  who  appear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the 
College,  members  of  the  College  staff  and  occasionally  other  men  who 
have  interesting  subjects  to  present.  This  weekly  assembly  also  enables 
announcements  concerning  students  and  student  affairs  to  be  presented, 
and  permits  class  presidents  to  make  advance  reservations  for  business 
meetings  when  necessary.  No  unexcused  absences  from  this  exercise 
are  allowed. 

Two  assemblies  each  month  are  used  for  special  song  practice  to  train 
all  students  in  both  school  and  popular  songs. 

Student  Activities 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  stu- 
dents for  work  and  leadership. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  Social  Union  was  established  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  All  students  become  members  of  the  Union  by  paying 
a  small  fee,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series 
of  entertainments,  free  to  students  and  faculty.  Memorial  Hall  is  the 
center  of  student  activities  and  contains  ofllices  for  the  various  student 
organizations,  including  the  Stockbridge  School  Student  Council.  On  the 
first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room,  the  Memorial  Room,  and  the 
offices;  in  the  basement,  bowling  alleys,  pool  and  ping  pong  tables;  and 
on  the  second  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and  dances.  This  building 
was  erected  by  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends  in  honor  of 
the  fifty-one  "Aggie"  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

The  Stockbridge  School  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
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first  and  second  year  classes,  This  body  serves  as  a  general  committee  on 
student  government  and  helps  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  School. 

A  student  yearbook  called  "The  Shorthorn"  is  published  annually  by 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  is  usually  issued  in  June.  All 
students  subscribe  to  it. 

For  those  students  who  play  musical  instruments  there  are  opportuni- 
ties with  the  College  Orchestra  and  the  College  Band. 

In  the  place  of  fraternities  the  faculty  have  authorized  social  organ- 
izations called  "clubs"  in  the  Stockbridge  School.  There  are  two  such 
organizations  in  the  student  body,  the  A.  T.  G.  Club  and  the  Kolony  Klub, 
both  owning  houses,  serving  as  social  and  residential  centers  for  their 
groups. 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called  "Stosag"  was  estab- 
lished in  1935  to  encourage  high  scholarship.  Students  whose  records 
show  no  grade  below  70  in  any  subject  and  whose  averages  for  the  first 
three  semesters  are  85  or  better  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society 
each  June.  Engraved  certificates  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  who  have  achieved  this  distinction. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — The  School  has  its  own  separate 
athletic  program  with  regular  schedules  in  football,  basketball,  ice 
hockey,  cross-country  and  winter  track.  Sweaters  and  insignia  are 
awarded  to  team  members  and  managers  in  these  sports.  The  official 
insignia  is  the  letter  S. 

The  football  team  plays  a  schedule  of  6  or  7  games  with  preparatory 
school  teams.  The  basketball  team  plays  a  10  game  schedule;  the  cross- 
country team  usually  runs  3  races,  v/hile  2  or  3  meets  are  scheduled  for 
the  winter  track  squad.  Ice  hockey  affords  6  to  8  games  depending  on 
the  weather. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  on  placement  training  during  the 
spring  term  which  leaves  only  seniors  available,  no  regular  team  is  main- 
tained in  baseball.  Men  desiring  to  play  are  organized  into  teams  and 
an  intramural  league  is  arranged. 

This  athletic  program  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  College  and  coaches  are 
provided  for  all  sports.  Instructor  Lorin  E.  Ball,  director  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  physical  education  work  is  coach  of  football,  basketball,  and  has 
charge  of  the  spring  recreation  program.  Assistant  Professor  Llewellyn 
L.  Derby,  coach  of  the  varsity  track  team,  has  charge  of  the  cross-country 
and  v/inter  track  squads. 

All  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  some  sport  each  semester,  but 
first  year  students  should  be  sure  all  studies  are  well  maintained.  No 
squads  are  reduced  by  eliminating  the  inexperienced  players  and  every- 
one is  given  an  opportunity  to  play  in  games.  The  football  squads  for  the 
past  two  years  have  consisted  of  approximately  50  candidates.  Games 
have  been  scheduled  for  both  the  second  and  third  teams  so  that  every 
man  on  the  squad  has  participated  in  an  outside  scheduled  game.  Both 
the  first  and  second  teams  in  basketball  have  regularly  scheduled  games 
and  an  intramural  league  schedule  is  arranged  for  those  not  playing  on 
the  first  squad. 

Every  care  is  exercised  to  guard  against  men  overtaxing  their  strength 
in  any  sport  or  game  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  No  man  whose 
physical  condition  is  at  all  questionable  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams. 
A  careful  check  is  maintained  by  required  physical  examinations  for  all 
students  given  by  the  college  physician  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 
A  second  examination  is  made  of  each  man  before  permission  is  granted 
to  participate  in  any  sport. 

Students  also  subscribe  to  the  college  varsity  games  and  have  attend- 
ance privileges  for  varsity  sports  on  the  campus. 

Class  work  in  physical  education  for  men  not  on  athletic  squads  is 
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required  for  both  seniors  and  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  This 
consists  of  2  class  periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
men  some  knowledge  of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after 
school  days,  as  well  as  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  suf- 
ficient control  over  his  body  to  enaljle  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical 
activities  and  to  establish  correct  health  habits. 

The  freshmen  receive  instruction  in  soft  ball,  touch  football,  golf,  and 
swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar class  work.  The  seniors  take  up  volley  ball,  badminton,  archery,  and 
swimming.  They  may  also  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  classes  are 
organized  into  teams  which  compete  against  each  other  with  much  riv- 
alry. Students  are  expected  to  wear  old  clothes  during  the  play  period, 
and  shower  baths  are  required  at  the  close  of  each  class  period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great 
indoor  cage  150  by  180  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  com- 
plete locker  room  and  shower  bath  facilities  provide  ample  equipment  to 
carry  out  this  program.  Individual  equipment  is  supplied  to  all  members 
of  the  football,  hockey,  basketball,  cross-country,  and  track  squads. 

STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  in  honor,  manliness,  self- 
respect,  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  stand- 
ards of  student  deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  vio- 
lation of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for 
discipline. 

The  privileges  of  the  college  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at 
any  time  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  college,  acting  through  its  President 
or  any  administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the 
right  not  only  to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions 
under  which  students  may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a 
student  is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined,  but 
he  may  be  required  to  meet  certain  prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to 
his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as  a  stu- 
dent be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of 
absences. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though 
this  will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if 
in  the  judgment  of  the  college  authorities  a,  student  is  neglecting  his 
work  on  account  of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them 
may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  college  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on 
the  campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student 
Health,  staffed  by  two  physicians,  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a 
group  of  three  Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  under- 
graduate students  annually,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  exam- 
ination is  given  to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Ecidcnice 
of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox  vaccmaiion  is  reqiiirecL 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be 
consulted  during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  three  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one 
for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out- 
patient clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  phy- 
sicians. 
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(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first 
sign  of  physical  disorder,  or  for  even  minor  accidents.  Many  severe 
illnesses  and  much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive 
treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary — when  necessary 
for  treatment — up  to  seven  days  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time 
applies  to  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time 
in  excess  of  seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $2.00 
per  day  is  made  against  the  patient. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following 
additional  expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care 
of  an  individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be 
paid  by  the  patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service. — If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical 
attention  by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town 
physician  and  become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  phy- 
sician. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician 
will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expense  for  personal  laundry  or  cleaning  incurred 
by  students  while  in  the  Infirm.ary  will  be  charged  to  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

GOODELL  LIBRARY 

This  fine  new  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  College  Library. 
This  library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  re- 
lated sciences  in  the  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany, 
chemistry,  horticulture,  landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal 
husbandry,  but  with  considerable  collections,  also  in  literature,  history, 
economics  and  sociology.  There  are  over  119,738  bound  books,  and  over 
50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent  information.  The  peri- 
odical file  contains  over  500  current  magazines,  both  scientific  and  popu- 
lar, and  a  careful  selection  of  newspapers,  together  with  many  periodical 
publications  of  learned  societies.  Tlie  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of 
journals  and  publications  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies. 
The  building  is  open  on  week  days  from  8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  and  from  1.30 
to  4.30  and  7  to  9  p.m.  on  Sundays  during  semesters  and  with  somewhat 
shorter  hours  during  vacations  and  Summer  School. 

The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of 
the  College  from  1886  to  1904  and  College  Librarian  from  1886  to  1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  women  farming  independently,  in  all  brances  of  agri- 
culture. As  a  rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing 
and  floriculture,  seem  to  offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy, 
stock  and  general  farming.  Women  are  also  finding  some  paid  positions 
which  include  farm  and  estate  workers  and  managers,  garden  service 
workers  and  agricultural  officers  in  state  correctional  institutions. 

For  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  oppor- 
tunity is  exceptionally  good.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education 
there  are  open  to  her  many  means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  in- 
come. With  the  knowledge  of  farm  life  which  she  already  possesses,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  securing  occasional  help  from  her  family,  she  may 
be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a  profitable  enterprise  of  her  own.  The 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  will  afford  to  the  women  who  wish  to 
engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which  they  will  need  to  fit  them 
for  their  work,  and  will  open  to  them  new  doors  of  opportunity.    The 
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particular  problems  which  women  engaged  in  farming  will  have  to  meet, 
and  the  special  lines  of  farming  in  which  they  will  have  favorable  oppor- 
tunities, will  be  considered  in  a  series  of  conferences. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  cor- 
respond with  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

The  College  does  not  gua^rantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any 
of  its  courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity 
to  recommend  students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept 
of  each  student's  work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for 
which  he  has  been  recommended  after  he  has  -finished  his  course.  Oppor- 
tunities for  trained  men  and  women,  especially  those  who  have  had  farm 
experience,  are  good. 

A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  college  must  meet  the 
following  conditions: — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tical experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of 
responsibility.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  positions  for  which 
managers  or  superintendents  are  wanted. 

VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from 
April  to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Director  of  Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin  of  the  Placement  Office.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  train- 
ing desired  by  the  student,  but  the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to 
place  every  student  for  training,  when  positions  are  not  available.  In 
normal  times  placement  positions  are  secured  for  all  students  who  are 
eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  his  particular  vocation. 

2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assign- 
ment if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found 
more  desirable  for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home 
even  though  he  plans  to  be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  experience  of  students  who. have  already 
taken  the  course. 

3.  If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the 
following  rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  early  in  his 
first  year  in  order  that  his  qualifications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to 
pursue,  and  his  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 

2.  No  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the 
student  himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

8.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without 
unnecessary  absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit, 
until  permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of 
Placement  has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and 
submitted  not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training 
period. 
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7.  A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  regularly  poor  (below  a  70  rat- 
ing) in  the  classes  of  his  major  subject  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement 
training,  unless  recommended  by  the  department  in  charge  of  his  major 
work. 

8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement 
training  with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  work  of 
the  second  year. 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year. 
Any  disabilities  liable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted, 
and,  if  of  a  serious  nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are 
supplied.  Parents  should  understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural 
work  require  a  well-balanced  combination  of  brawn  and  brain.  No  stu- 
dent whose  physical  condition  is  questionable  will  be  accepted  for  place- 
ment training  without  a  physician's  certificate,  and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the 
same  energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the 
student  during  his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his 
work  in  classes  and  on  the,  campus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational 
in  its  nature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable 
wage,  but  the  purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather 
than  the  wage  earned.  The  scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities, 
but  each  man's  ability  is  given  very  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain 
a  wage  that  is  fair  to  him.  In  the  event  of  any  misunderstanding  the 
supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 

THE  LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
ENTERING  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS 

(Prepared  by  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  College  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate.) 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Boston  makes  the  Lotta  M. 
Crabtree  Agricultural  Funds  available  to  graduates  of  the  Stockbridge 
School  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  course  at 
Massachusetts  State  (College.  This  decision  does  not,  however,  lessen  the 
restrictions  nor  change  the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  can  be  used 
for  farm  financing. 

The  purpose  of  loans  from  these  funds  is  to  assist  meritorious  gradu- 
ates who  are  without  means  in  establishing  themselves  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  These  loans  are  made  without  interest  or  service  charges  other 
than  the  cost  of  title  search  and  legal  papers.  They  must,  however,  be 
paid  back  in  full  amount  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  there 
are  certain  restrictions  on  their  use. 

To  avoid  disappointment  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  save  unneces- 
sary work  and  expense  in  investigating  applications  for  loans,  there  are 
certain  questions  that  the  prospective  borrower  should  answer  for  him- 
self before  making  application  for  a  Crabtree  loan.  The  more  important 
of  these  follow : 

1.  Am  I  thoroughly  qualified,  both  in  training  and  experience,  to  suc- 
cessfully manage  the  project  that  I  am  planning?  Experience  on  a  farm 
or  in  the  agricultural  enterprise  contemplated,  in  addition  to  classroom 
training  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  for  success.  If  such  experience  is 
lacking,  it  is  usually  best  to  delay  application  for  a  loan  until  acquired. 

2.  Is  the  project  that  I  seek  assistance  in  financing  really  an  "agri- 
cultural pursuit"? 

3.  Am  I  using  these  funds  entirely  to  establish  myself  in  business  or 
are  they  being  used  in  part  to  benefit  some  other  person  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  State  College  or  the  Stockbridge  School? 
This  question  sometimes  arises  in  connection  with  "family"  and  "part- 
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nership"  propositions.    It  has  no  reference  to  a  wife  or  other  dependent 
but  no  part  of  the  loan  can  be  used  to  finance  a  person  who  is  not  a  State 
College  or  Stockbridge  graduate. 

4.  Am  I  using  these  funds  for  refinancing  present  debts?  The  pur- 
pose of  these  loans  is  to  "establish"  rather  than  "reestablish"  persons  in 
agricultural  pursuits.   They  cannot  be  used  for  retiring  present  debts. 

5.  Will  the  amount  that  I  can  hope  to  borrow  from  these  funds  ade- 
quately finance  the  enterprise  that  I  am  planning  to  engage  in?  Lotta 
Agricultural  loans  are  used  mostly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financ- 
ing rather  than  for  complete  financing  of  farming  operations.  Reason- 
ably definite  plans  for  the  other  financing,,  which  the  loan  is  intended  to 
supplement,  should  be  worked  out  before  applying  for  a  Crabtree  loan. 

6.  What  can  I  offer  as  security  to  adequately  safeguard  this  loan?  A 
Crabtree  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  should  be  safeguarded  against  pos- 
sible death  or  financial  failure  of  the  recipient.  While  character  and  per- 
sonal integrity  of  the  applicant  are  large  factors  in  decisions,  relative  to 
granting  a  loan,  adequate  security  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Can  I  amortize  my  debt  payments  and  other  financial  obligations  so 
that  I  can  repay  this  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Most  Crab- 
tree loans  are  made  under  definite  agreement  to  repay  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  years.  The  Crabtree  applicant  should  therefore  make  cer- 
tain, barring  calamity,  that  his  income  above  necessary  operating  and 
living  expenses  will  be  great  enough  to  allow  annual,  semi-annual  or 
monthly  payments  on  this  loan  as  well  as  on  other  debt  obligations  that 
he  may  be  carrying. 

8.  Will  this  loan  actually  help  me  to  make  more  money  or  will  it 
merely  delay  the  time  and  increase  the  burden  of  final  financial  reckon- 
ing? The  answer  to  this  question  and  also  to  No.  7  involves  careful 
budgeting  and  planning  ahead.  Unless  an  applicant  can  show  on  paper 
by  carefully  projected  plans  and  budgets  of  expected  receipts  and  ex- 
penses that  he  will  benefit  by  a  loan,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in 
repaying  it. 

Applications  for  a  Crabtree  loan  should  be  addressed  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate,  619  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Decisions  regarding  the  granting  of  a  loan  rests  entirely  with 
the  Trustees  under  the  terms  of  Miss  Crabtree's  will. 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  Animal  Husbandry  major  fits  students  to  cope  with  the  practical 
problems  of  live  stock  production  and  management.  It  supplements  and 
supports  but  does  not  duplicate  or  replace  the  necessary  experience 
gained  only  through  actual  manual  work  in  caring  for  animals.  As  a 
foundation,  the  study  of  breed  history,  live  stock  trends,  animal  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  required.  Special  attention  is  given  to  physiological 
processes  in  breeding  and  feeding.  Later  courses  show  how  these  pro- 
cesses actually  function  under  the  stockman's  guidance. 

A  herd  of  about  150  dairy  cattle  including  Ayrshires,  Guernseys, 
Jerseys,  Holsteins  and  Milking  Shorthorns,  a  band  of  about  a  dozen 
Percheron  brood  mares,  a  flock  of  about  40  Southdown  and  Shropshire 
sheep  and  a  herd  of  about  20  Chester  White  swine,  together  with  modern 
barns  and  equipment  for  housing  and  caring  for  the  above  live  stock, 
and  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  used  primarily  for  the  production  of 
feed  crops,  gives  ample 'scope  for  illustrating  and  giving  practice  in 
modern  methods  of  live  stock  handling.  The  farm  and  barns  are  our 
laboratory;  the  animals  and  accessories  our  equipment. 

Graduates  from  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  for  the  most  part  secure 
positions  as  herdsmen  or  farm  managers. 

Because  of  overcrowded  classrooms  and  laboratories,  registrations  in 
this  course  are  now  strictly  limited  to  thirty-five  students  each  year. 
Give  full  details  of  training  and  reasons  for  choosing  this  work  in  sup- 
plementary application  form  in  back  of  catalog. 

Animal  Husbandry 


First 
First  Semester 

Animal  Husbandry  Sl    (Principles  of  Feeding) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Business  Law  SI 

Dairy    SI     (General   Dairying) 

Farm  Management  S3  (Efficiency  in  Farming 
Operations) 

Public   Speaking   SI 

Soils  and  Crops   SI    (Soil   Management) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  SI    (Required  of 
women   students) 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of  women  students) 

♦Physical    Education    SI 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students ) 

Tractor,   Milking,    Harnessing   and   Teaming. 
(Practice   periods   only,   by   arrangement.) 

Elective 

♦Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football ;  also 
required  of  women  students. 

Second  Year 
First  Semester 

Agricultural  Engineering  SI    (Farm  Motors) 
Animal   Husbandry    S3    (Animal    Breeding) 
Animal   Husbandry  S5    (Farm  Meats) 
Business    English    SI 
Farm    Management    SI     (Farm    Management 


Year 

Second  Semester 

(Eight    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    Followed 

by  Six  Months  Placement  Training) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S4    (Farm  Sliop) 
Animal  Husbandry  S2    (Types  and  Breeds) 
Forestry   S2    (Introduction   to   Forestry) 
Fruit  Growing  SIO    (General  Course) 
Public   Speaking    S2 
Soils   and  Crops  S2    (Fertilizers) 
Physical    Education     S2     (Required    of    women 
students) 


Elective 

Phvsical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 
Hockey) 


and   Accounts) 

Veterinary  Science  SI  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating   in   football) 

Elective 

Physical   Education   S3    (For   women) 


Second  Semester 


(Farm     Struc 


Agricultural     Engineering     SIO 

tures    and    Drainage) 
Agricultural    Economics    S2    (Marketing) 
Animal  Husbandry  S4   (Live  Stock  Production) 
Animal   Husbandry  S6    (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk 

Production) 
Poultry    Husbandry    SIO     (General    Course) 
Soils  and  Crops   S4    (Field  Crops) 
Veterinary   Science   S2    (Applied   Animal   Sani- 

t.ary   Science) 

Electives 

Physical   Education    S4    (For   women) 
Physical   Education    S4    (Basketball   and 

Hockey) 
Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature  S2 
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Animal  Husbandry  S-1.  (Principles  of  Feeding)  I. 

A  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  digestion  and  absorption  of  foods; 
digestibility  of  feed  stuffs;  utilization  of  feed  materials  in  growth,  main- 
tenance, fattening,  work,  and  milk  production;  and  the  importance  of 
minerals  and  vitamins.  The  laboratory  period  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  feeds  and  their  analyses;  feeding  standards;  and  methods  of  calculat- 
ing rations. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  enroll  for  three  credits;  two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  each  week.  In  addition,  Animal  Husbandry  majors 
will  be  given  a  two  hour  laboratory  once  each  week  in  general  livestock 
judging  for  which  they  will  receive  one  additional  credit. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  (Types  and  Breeds)  IT. 

This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics 
and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  com- 
mercially important  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  to  which  each 
class  of  livestock  and  each  breed  seems  best  adapted  will  be  discussed. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of 
dairy  and  dual  purpose  cattle  as  time  permits. 
Textbook:  Vaughan,  "Breeds  of  Livestock  in  America." 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-3.   (Animal  Breeding  and  Herdbook  Study)  I. 

Includes  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  of  animal 
genetics  as  well  as  the  art  of  breeding.  Among  the  topics  included  are 
the  Origin  and  Domestication  of  Farm  Animals;  Modern  Theories  of 
Heredity,  Variation  and  Sex  Determination;  the  Systems  of  Breeding — 
Cross-,  Out-,  Line-,  and  Close-Breeding;  and  the  one  paramount  problem 
of  animal  breeding,  namely.  Selection.  Considerable  pedigree  work  in  the 
student's  favorite  breed  is  also  included.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Hus- 
bandry S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Textbook:  Rice,  "Breeding  and 
Improvement  of  Farm  Animals." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-4.  (Live  Stock  Production)  II. 

This  course  includes  studies  of  the  production  of  horses,  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  England  Agricul- 
ture. Attention  is  given  to  the  general  situation  and  outlook,  distribution 
and  adaptability  of  breeds,  equipment,  feeding,  systems  of  management, 
management  problems,  disease  control,  fitting  and  showing,  and  practice 
in  such  skills  as  shearing,  docking  and  castrating.  As  a  part  of  the  lab- 
oratory instruction,  each  student  will  be  assigned  animals  for  fitting  and 
showing  in  the  "Little  International"  which  will  be  held  the  third  Satur- 
day in  March. 

A  trip  to  purebred  livestock  establishments  in  New  York  or  New  Eng- 
land will  be  required  on  one  weekend  during  the  semester.  The  cost  of 
transportation  will  not  exceed  $5.00 

Prerequisites :  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Text- 
book: Morrison,  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Animal  Husbandry  S-5.  (Farm  Meats)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  follows  the 
product  (i.  e.  beef,  pork,  Iamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  con- 
sumer's table.  Practice  is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market 
class  and  grade  and  in  slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting  and  curing  beef, 
pork,  lamb  and  veal.  At  the  end  of  the  course  a  trip  will  be  taken  to 
several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston  consuming  one  day  and  costing 
about  $10.00.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1,  Animal  Husbandi'v 
S-2.  Textbook:  Tomhave,  "Meat  and  Meat  Products." 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-6.  (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production)  II. 

For  Seniors.- — This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  production 
and  management.  The  student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  seek  the  solution  to  the  various  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and 
managerial  problems  concerned  in  successful  dairying.  Lectures  will  be 
supplemented  with  talks  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields.  Laboratory 
will  consist  of  a  detailed-  study  of  methods  used  on  the  college  farm,  with 
practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary  for  the  herdsman  or  showman. 

Trips  to  purebred  livestock  farms  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection and  advanced  dairy  cattle  judging  will  be  required  on  five  Satur- 
days during  the  spring  semester.    The  cost  for  transportation  will  not 
exceed  $10.00. 
4  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice, 
milking,  harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for 
practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will 
be  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary 
requirements. 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURES 

The  Dairy  Manufactures  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions 
with  market  milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  factories,  and  special- 
ized dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  manufacturing  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint 
Laboratory),  a  modern  building  designed  especially  for  dairy  work.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  the  newest  and  best  types  of  dairy-  and  cream- 
ery machinery. 

The  market  milk  room  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a 
clarifier,  separator,  milk  heater,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  and 
other  necessary  equipment  for  the  proper  handling  of  Market  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer, 
cooler,  brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  filling  machines,  and  addi- 
tional equipment  such  as  is  found  in  a  modern  ice  cream  plant. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats, 
draining  racks,  presses,  mixer,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  has  various 
types  of  hand  and  power  churns,  workers,  scales,  and  other  accessories. 

The  separator  room  contains  a  collection  of  separators  and  exhibits  of 
modern  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dairyman. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  Avell  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the 
Babcock,  Mojonnier,  and  other  tests  used  for  the  determination  of  fat, 
acidity,  and  general  cleanliness  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Because  placement  jobs  are  not  numerous  in  the  dairy  industry  and 
employment  opportunities  in  this  field  cannot  absorb  more  than  ten  to 
fifteen  men  each  year,  we  are  forced  to  limit  registrations  in  this  course 
to  not  more  than  twenty-five  students.  Give  full  details  of  training  and 
reasons  for  choosing  this  work  in  supplementary  application  form  in 
back  of  catalog. 
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Dairy  Manufactures 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Agricultural    Engineering    SI     (Farm    Motors) 

Animal  Husbandry  SI    (Principles  of   Feeding) 

Bacteriology  SI  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Business  Law  SI 

Dairy  SI    (General  Dairying) 

Public   Speaking   SI 

Soils  and  Crops  S7    (General  Science) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  SI  (Required  oi 
women   students ) 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of  women  students) 

''Physical   Education   SI 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Tractor,    Milking,    Harnessing   and   Teaming. 
(Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangement) 

Elective 

♦Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football  ;  also 
required    of    women    students. 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by  Six   Months   Placement   Training) 

Animal   Husbandry    S2     (Types    and   Breeds) 

Bacteriology  S2  (Continuation  of  Bacteriology 
SI) 

Dairy    S2     (Testing    Milk   Products) 

Horticultural    Manufactures     (S4 

Public   Speaking   S2 

Soils  and  Crops  S8    (General  Science) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Elective 

Physical   Education    S4    (Basketball   and 
Hockey ) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Business  English  SI 

Business   Management   S3 

Dairy  S3  (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and 
other    Milk    Products) 

Veterinary  Science  SI  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football) 

Elective 

Physical    Education    S3     (For    women) 


Second  Semester 

Agricultural   Economics    S2    (Marketing) 
Agricultural    Engineering    S6     (Dairy    Mechan- 
ics) 
Bacteriology    S4     (Dairy    Bacteriology.) 
Dairy    S4     (Market    Milk    and    Butter    Making) 

Electives 

Physical    Education    S4     (For    women) 
Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball   and 

Hockey) 
Physical    Education     S6     (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


Dairy  S-1.  (General  Dairying)  I. 

This  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the 
development  of  dairying  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers 
the  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of  milk;  reasons  for  variation 
in  the  percent  in  fat  in  different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for 
fat  in  milk  and  other  dairy  products;  other  common  milk  tests;  the 
advantage  of  testing  herds,  Herd  Improvement  Associations,  advanced 
registry  work;  the  handling  of  market  milk;  soft  cheese  making,  ice 
cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  applied  to  general  farm  conditions. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  experience 
in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-2.  (Testing  Milk  Products)  II. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  tests  used  in  dairy  manu- 
facturing processes. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  include  a  discussion  of  the  application  of 
tests,  what  they  indicate  and  their  importance  in  the  dairy  plant. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  dairy  laboratory 
tests  such  as  sediment,  flavor,  and  total  solids  of  milk;  moisture  fat  and 
salt  determination  in  butter;  moisture  test  of  cheese;  the  operation  of 
the  Mojonnier  tester  and  the  modified  Babcock  tests  for  fat  in  dairy 
products. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  work  students  will  be  required  to  arrange 
for  work  about  the  plant  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  dairy  plant 
practices  and  the  operation  of  dairy  machinery. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Dairy  S-3.  (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  Other  Milk  Products)  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  making  of  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed, 
evaporated,  and  powdered  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  ice  cream  making,  a  careful  study  is  made 
of  modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  products 
(ice  cream,  sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.) 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  mak- 
ing, the  ingredients  found  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  stand- 
ardizing mixes,  the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing, 
and  distribution  of  the  finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of 
ice  cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  solids  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made 
of  the  different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (cheddar, 
brick,  cream,  neufchatel,  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.) 

In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cheeses  is  considered, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the 
dairy  or  as  an  economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the 
laboratory  work,  the  different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  casein, 
semi-solid  buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 
3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-4.  (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making)  II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary 
essentials  in  producing  a  high  grade  milk;  the  economics  of  milk  produc- 
tion and  distribution;  food  value  and  uses;  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  cooperative  milk  producers'  organizations;  the  various 
methods  of  marketing  milk;  the  transportation,  processing  and  delivery 
of  milk;  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  surplus  milk  in  the  form  of  by- 
products as  cream,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on 
milk  and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  butter  making,  the  principal  factors 
studied  are:  methods  of  separating  milk,  the  history,  selection,  care  and 
use  of  separators;  the  pasteurization  and  ripening  of  cream;  testing 
cream  for  acidity;  the  making  and  use  of  starters;  a  study  of  churns  and 
churning;  modern  methods  of  making  butter;  marketing  butter;  tests 
for  moistui^e,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  content  of  butter. 

In  addition,  trips  to  dairy  farms,  and  a  one-day  trip,  at  an  estimated 
cost  $5.00,  will  be  made  to  city  dairy  plants. 
3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit.  8. 

Dairy  S-6.  (General  Course  for  Poultry  Majors)  II. 

This  course  takes  up  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  the  New  England  States. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of 
milk,  reasons  for  variation  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  different  samples 
of  milk.  The  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk,  cream,  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk, the  advantages  of  testing  herds,  herd  improvement  associations, 
advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of  market  milk,  soft  cheese  mak- 
ing, ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making,  as  applied  to  general  farm 
conditions. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  laboratory 
work  in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and   ice  cream 
making. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice, 
milking,  harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for 
practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student 
will  be  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary 
requirements. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Eight  courses  are  offered  by  this  department.  One  is  a  general  course 
designed  particularly  to  equip  the  student  with  fundamental  principles 
underlying  successful  poultry  raising  as  related  to  the  farm  flock.  The 
other  seven  courses  are  for  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  poultry 
culture. 

There  is  a  broad  field  of  opportunity  for  adequately  trained  men  in 
Che  commercial  handling  of  poultry  and  sale  of  poultry  products,  special- 
ists in  incubation,  brooding  and  rearing,  and  assistants  or  managers  of 
commercial  poultry  farms.  Good  profits  and  wages  await  well-equipped 
men  and  women  in  these  and  other  branches  of  poultry  work. 

This  department  is  well  equipped  to  offer  practical  instruction  in  poul- 
try husbandry.  Our  quarters  and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  provide 
ample  facilities  for  efficient  classroom  and  laboratory  teaching. 
.  Our  practical  laboratory  (college  poultry  plant)  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories,  about  1,500  adult  birds,  divided  into  some  40  pens  of 
various  designs,  the  flocks  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  250  birds;  several 
lamp  incubators  as  well  as  five  mammoth  machines;  brooding  and  rear- 
ing facilities  for  5,000  chicks,  including  many  styles  of  coal,  oil,  wood, 
and  electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries,  also  four  types  of  cages  for 
laying  hens ;  facilities  for  practice  in  breeding,  feeding,  fattening,  killing, 
picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judging,  mixing  rations ; 
construction  of  poultry  houses  and  appliances,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  practice  work  performed,  the  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  keep  under  observation  practical  experiments  and  demon- 
strations continually  under  way  for  the  instruction  of  students  and 
practical  poultry  keepers. 


Poultry  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Bacteriology    Sl     (Bacteriology    and    Rural 

Hygiene) 
Business  Law  Sl 

Poultry  Husbandry  Sl    (Judging  and  Housing) 
Poultry  Husbandry  S3    (Feeding) 
Public   Speaking    Sl 

Soils    and   Crops    Sl     (Soil   Management) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Sl      (Required    of 

women    students) 
Hygiene   Sl     (Required    of   women   students) 
*Physical  Education  Sl 
Student  Health   S3    (Hygiene — required  of  men 

students ) 
Tractor,     Milking,     Harnessing     and     Teaming 

(Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangeftient. ) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  Sl  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 

(Four  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by   Six    Months    Placement   Training) 

Dairy    S6     (General   Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S2  (Incubating  and  Brood- 
ing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S4    (Practice  Work) 

Public    Speaking    S2 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students ) 


Elective 

Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 
Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  SI  (Farm  Economic 
Problems ) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S3    (  Farm  Shop  ) 

Fruit   Growing    S9     (General    Course) 

Poultry   Husbandry    S5    (Marketing) 

Poultry    Husbandry    S7     (Breeding) 

Veterinary  Science  SI  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Elective 

Physical  Education   S3    (For   women) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Economics    S2     (Marketing) 
Agricultural    Engineering    S2     (Farm    Motors) 
Agricultural     Engineering    S8     (Farm    Struc- 
tures ) 
Business    English    S2 
Farm    Management    S2     (Farm    Management 

and    Accounts) 
Poultry    Husbandry    S8     (Management    and 

Specialties) 
Vegetable   Gardening  SIO    (General  Course) 
Veterinary   Science   S2    (Applied   Animal   Sani- 
tary Science) 

Electives 

Physical    Education     S4     (For    women) 
Physical     Education     S4      (Basketball     and 

Hockey) 
Physical    Education    S6    (Baseball) 
'     Rural  Literature   S2 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-1  (Ju(3ging  and  Housing)  I. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important 
types  of  breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity, 
and  for  exhibition  quality.  A  visit  to  Storrs  egg  laying  contest  may  be 
required.  This  course  also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  construct- 
ing and  equipping  houses  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to 
nearby  poultry  plants  may  be  taken  to  study  poultry  house  ventilation. 
Two  hours  for  judging;  two  hours  for  housing. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.  (Incubating  and  Brooding)  II. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation 
of  standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic 
principles.  Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  small  incu- 
bators and  observe  mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under 
supervision  each  student  has  charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one 
laboratory  period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the 
brooding  part  which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period 
and  one  practice  hour. 

5  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour 
laboratory  periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.   (7  days  a  week.^ 

Credit,  9. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-3.  (Feeding)  I. 

A  study  of  the  common  poultry  feeds,  feeding  principles  and  success- 
ful commercial  farm  practices.    Suitable  rations  for  specific  purposes  are 
calculated. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit.  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-4.  (Practice  Work)  II. 

Practice  work  in  candling,  packing  eggs,  killing,  pedijgreeing,  shipping 
chicks  and  other  similar  seasonal  jobs  is  required.    Skill  in  each  ta^k  will 
have  to  be  acquired  for  credit  in  this  course. 
The  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-5.  (Marketing)  1. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are 
studied  in  conjunction  with  different  marketing  methods.  The  labora- 
tories are  designed  to  cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study, 
candling  and  packing  of  eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  killing 
and  dressing  poultry  by  the  latest  approved  methods. 
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A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  re- 
quired.    Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.  (Breeding)  I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means 
of  mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improvement,  and  pedigree 
methods  of  breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree 
hatch  and  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  college  plant. 
Basic  principles  of  heredity  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good 
breeding  practices  are  studied,  A  visit  to  Genetics  Laboratory  at  Storrs. 
Connecticut,  may  be  required. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-8.  (Management  and  Specialties)  II. 

In  this  course  the  following  points  are  given  special  attention :  lines 
upon  which  a  well-organized  poultry  farm  is  developed,  the  general 
arrangement  of  plots  and  buildings,  record  keeping,  accounting  and  ad- 
vertising, and  a  study  of  surveys.  A  trip  covering  three  or  moi-e  days 
will  be  made  to  representative  successful  poultry  farms.  The  expense  per 
student  is  approximately  $15-$20.  This  is  required  of  each  student  taking 
the  course  for  credit.  One  hour's  credit  will  be  devoted  to  the  specialties, 
such  as  turkeys,  ducks,  etc. 
3  class  hours  and  the  equivalent  of  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 

Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.  (General  Poultry  Husbandry)  II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry;  its  importance  and  geographi- 
cal distribution;  opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in 
Massachusetts;  principles  of  feeding;  utility  classification  of  fowl;  incu- 
bation; the  production  of  hatching  eggs;  the  baby  chick  industry;  and 
brooding  and  rearing.  Practical  exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with 
the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various  types  of  incubators,  brooders, 
brooder-houses,  etc.  "Practical  Poultry  Management"  by  Rice  and  Bots- 
ford  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Note. — Students  who  take  course   10  must  get  permission   from  the 

Poultry  Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice, 
milking,  harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for 
practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student 
will  be  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary 
requirements. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 


FLORICULTURE 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Floriculture  are  fitted  primarily 
for  work  in  commercial  and  private  estate  greenhouse  establishments  and 
retail  flower  stores.  After  gaming  experience  such  students  may  be  able 
to  start  in  business  for  themselves.  With  the  courses  in  Ornamental 
Horticulture  they  should  also  be  qualified  for  positions  on  private  estates, 
in  parks,  or  in  nurseries. 

The  offices  and  class  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  are 
located  in  French  Hall.  Of  the  two  lecture  rooms,  one  will  accommodate 
40  students,  the  other  90  students;  a  laboratory,  equipped  with  slate- 
covered  tables,  will  accommodate  40  students.  In  the  basement  of  the 
building  the  department  has  a  specially  prepared  room  for  bulb  storage, 
a  fertilizer  and  tool  room,  and  a  large  room  for  general  storage  purposes. 

The  glass  area  of  the  department  consists  of  approximately  20,400 
square  feet,  divided  as  follows :  French  Hall,  range  of  10,800  square  feet, 
a  durable,  practical  commercial  range,  composed  of  propagating  palm  and 
fern,  sweet  pea,  carnation,  rose  and  students'  houses;  the  old  Durfee  range 
of  7,400  square  feet,  devoted  to  the  growing  of  decorative,  conservatory 
and  bedding  plants,  and  chrysanthemums ;  and  approximately  2,200  square 
feet  in  cold  frames  and  hotbeds. 

In  addition  the  department  has  land  for  summer  culture  of  carnations, 
gladioli,  dahlias,  annuals  and  bedding  plants,  a  perennial  garden,  an  iris 
garden,  and  a  rose  garden. 

Floriculture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Business  Law  SI 

Floriculture   SI    (Garden    Materials) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating) 

Horticulture  Sl    (Plant  Materials) 

Public    Speaking    SI 

Soils   and   Crops   Sl    (Soil  Management) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Sl  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Sl  (Required  of 
women   students) 

Hygiene    Sl     (Required   of    women    students) 

*PhyL.ical   Education  Sl 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene  required  of  men 
students) 

Power  Lawn  Mower,  Tractor,  Teaming  and 
Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only,  by  ar- 
rangement) 

Elective 

♦Physical  Education  Sl  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football ;  also 
required   of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by   Six   Months   Placement  Training) 

Entomology  S2  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,   and   Flowers) 

Floriculture  S2  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation ) 

Forestry    S2     (Introduction    to    Forestry) 

Horticulture    S2     (Plant   Propagation) 

Public   Speaking  S2 

Soils   and   Crops   S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students. ) 


Elective 

Physical   Education    S4     (Basketball   and 
Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural   Engineering   S3    (Farm  Shop) 
Business   Management    Sl    (Fundamentals  of 

Business   Management) 
Floriculture  S5    (Commercial  Production) 
Floriculture    S7     f Flower    Arrangement) 
Fruit  Growing  S9    (General  Course) 
Horticulture   S7    (Care  of   Plant  Materials) 
Physical   Education   S5    (Required   of  men   stu- 
dents  not   participating    in    football) 


Elective 

Physical   Education   S3    (For  women) 


Second  Semester 


Business    English   S2 

Floriculture    S6     (Commercial    Production) 

Floriculture   S8    (The  Uses  of   Herbaceous 

Plants) 
Floriculture   SIO    (Conservatory   Plants) 
Horticulture   S6    (Plant   Materials) 
Vegetable   Gardening    S4     (Vegetable    Forcing) 

Electives 

Physical   Education    S4    (For    women) 
Physical    Education    S4     (Baseball    and 

Hockey) 
Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature   S2 
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Floriculture  S-1.  (Garden  Materials)  I. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  will  take  up  private  estate 
work  or  who  will  specialize  in  floriculture.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the 
annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  and  bedding  plants  which  are 
commonly  used  in  commercial  floriculture  and  in  private  estate  work. 
Methods  of  propagation,  culture  and  uses  will  be  considered.  Laboratory 
exercises  will  include  work  in  propagation,  planting,  study  of  materials, 
and  planning  of  beds  and  borders. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-2.  (Greenhouse  Management  and  Propagation;  II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management  including  the  con- 
sideration of  soils,  fertilizers,  watering,  ventilation,  temperature  regula- 
tion, insect  and  disease  control.  The  methods  of  propagation  of  florists' 
crops  will  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Floriculture  S-3.  (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)  I. 

This  course  will  take  up  the  origin,  growth,  and  importance  of  the 
floriculture  industry,  development  of  the  greenhouse,  types  of  houses  and 
construction,  and  methods  of  greenhouse  heating.  Trips  may  be  taken  to 
visit  greenhouse  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Floriculture  S-5  (Commercial  Production)  I. 

Courses  S-5  and  S-6  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important 
commercial  crops.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  culture  ( under 
glass)  of  roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  violets,  and  sweet  peas. 
Other  cutflower  crops  and  various  potted  plants  will  also  be  considered. 
All  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  a 
large  commercial  greenhouse  establishment  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five 
dollars  each. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-6.   (Commercial  Production)   II. 

A  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-5. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-7.  (Flower  Arrangement)  I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  flowers  in  funeral  de- 
signs and  sprays,  table  decorations,  corsages,  vase,  bowl  and  basket 
arrangements;  decorations  for  public  functions;  study  of  color  with 
regard  to  such  work.  Limited  to  students  who  are  majoring  in  floricul- 
ture. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-8.  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants)  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-1  and  is  intended  for 
students  specializing  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture.  It  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  many  of  the  plants  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  course  with  special  emphasis  on  their  uses  in 
gardens  and  in  other  types  of  landscape  planting.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  study  and  identification  of  plants,  planning  of  borders  and 
gardens. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  may  be  required,  to  take  a  one  day  trip 
to  the  Boston  Spring  Flower  Show  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Floriculture  S-10.  (Conservatory  Plants)  II. 

A  study  of  the  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  which  are  used  in 
conservatories  and  in  decorative  work.    Methods  of  propagation,  culture. 
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uses  and  identification  of  plants  will  be  included  in  the  course.  Trips  may 
be  taken  to  visit  the  conservatories  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Note: — Every  student  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice;  and  in  har- 
nessing and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice 
periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  Not  student  will  be  put 
on  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  require- 
ments. 

Practice  in  operating  power  lawn  mower  equipment  will  be  required 
of  all  men  students. 


FRUIT  GROWING 

This  course  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  a  sound  practical  knowl- 
edge of  fruit  growing  and  allied  subjects.  Graduates  who  are  capable  and 
experienced  have  advanced  rapidly  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  some 
of  the  larger  orchards  of  New  England,  and  the  demand  is  active  for 
good  men  in  that  field. 

Some  graduates  of  this  course  have  gone  into  business  for  themselves, 
establishing  successful  orchards  of  their  own,  or  pruning,  spraying  and 
otherwise  caring  for  a  number  of  small  orchards,  the  owners  of  which 
are  not  prepared  to  do  their  own  work.  Still  others  are  packing  house 
foremen  or  are  engaged  in  some  other  marketing  activity.  The  fruit- 
growing industry  of  l^lew  England  is  an  important  one  and  there  are 
opportunities  for  good  men  who  are  well  trained. 

Practical  work  in  th^  orchards  under  expert  supervision  is  emphasized 
where  possible.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  best 
methods  that  have  been  devised  by  experiment  stations  and  leading  fruit 
growers  for  the  production  and  marketing  of  high-quality  fruits  under 
New  England  conditions.  The  Department  of  Pomology  has  about  fifty 
acres  of  fruits  easily  accessible  for  the  classroom,  and  the  orchards  are 
used  freely  for  purposes  of  instruction.  All  the  common  tree  fruits  and 
small  fruits  are  grown  here  on  a  commercial  scale.  Many  experiments 
and  demonstrations  are  in  progress  in  the  plantations,  offering  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  the  student. 

The  Department  also  has  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  storage  and  packing 
house,  in  which  are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage 
rooms,  fruit  sizing  machines,  and  other  modern  equipment. 

A  good  equipment  is  maintained  of  the  principal  types  of  orchard  tools 
and  machines,  including  sprayers,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  tractor, 
pruning  saws,  shears,  etc.,  for  study  and  trial  by  students. 


Fruit  Growing 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  Sl    (Farm  Motors) 

Forestry  S3    (Forest  Estimating  and  Mapping) 

Fruit   Growing   Sl    (Growing   Tree   Fruits) 

Public    Speaking    Sl 

Soils   and    Crops    Sl     (Soil   Management) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Sl  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table   Culture) 

Agricultural    Opportunities    Sl     (Required    of 
women    students) 

Hygiene    Sl     (Required   of   women    students) 

*Physical    Education    Sl 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Tractor,  Teaming  and  Harnessing    (Practice 
periods  only,  by  arrangement) 

Elective 

♦Physical  Education  Sl  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football ;  also 
required   of    women    students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    Followed 
by    Six    Months    Placement   Training) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S14    (Repair  of 
Farm    Equipment) 

Fruit     Growing     S2      (Orchard     and     Vineyard 
Pruning) 

Public   Speaking   S2 

Soils    and   Crops    S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable   Gardening    S2    (Principles    of   Vege- 
table  Culture) 

Physical    Education     S2     (Required    of    women 
students ) 


Elective 

Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 
Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  SI    (Farm  Economic 
Problems ) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S9    (Drainage  and 
Farm   Structures) 

Beekeeping    SI     (Fall    Management,    Wintering 
and   Honey  Marketing) 

Fruit  Growing  S5    (Harvesting,  Packing,   Stor- 
age and  Marketing) 

Fruit  Growing  S7    (Small  Fruits) 

Horticultural  Manufactures   SI 

Physical  Education   S5    (Required   of   men    stu- 
dents   not  participating   in   football) 


Elective 

Physical   Education  S3    (For  women) 


Second  Semester 

Agricultural  Economics  S2    (Marketing) 
Beekeeping    S2    (Spring    Management,    Pollina- 
tion and  Honey  Production) 
Business  English  S2 
Farm    Management    S2     (Farm    Management 

and    Accounts) 
Fruit  Growing  S4    (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 
Fruit   Growing    86     (Advanced   Fruit   Growine) 
Poultry    Husbandry   SIO     (General   Poultry 

Husbandry) 
Vegetable    Gardening     S8     (Commercial     Vege- 
table Culture) 

Electives 

Physical    Education    S4     (For    women; 
Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 

Hockey 
Physical  Education   S6    (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature   S2 


Fruit  Growing  S-1.   (Growing  Tree  Fruits)   I. 

This  course  covers  the  fielci  of  orchard  planting  and  development,  and 
the  management  of  bearing  plantations  to  produce  fruit  of  high  quality. 
Sites  and  soils  for  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cher- 
ries are  discussed  along  with  the  best  methods  of  setting  trees  to  insure 
a  good  start.  The  handling  of  young  trees  to  bring  them  into  early 
profitable  bearing  is  given  special  attention. 

The  culture  of  bearing  orchards  is  studied  in  detail  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  factors  that  influence  yield  and  quality  of  fruit.  Methods 
of  soil  management  are  discussed  with  reference  to  their  advantages  and 
limitations.  The  experimental  plots  afford  exceptional  opportunities  to 
study  cultural  methods  and  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  orchards. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-2.  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Pruning)  II. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and 
grapes.  The  bearing  habit  of  each  fruit  is  studied  as  a  basis  for  effective 
pruning.  Practice  pruning  in  the  College  orchard  is  stressed  as  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  course. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  budding  and  grafting  are  included  in  this 
course  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees.  Bridge  grafting 
and  top  working  are  given  special  attention. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Fruit  Growing  S-4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)  11, 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  insect  and  disease  pests,  and 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable  points  in  their  life  cycles 
at  which  control  measures  are  directed.  It  also  considers  the  principal 
spray  materials  and  each  student  is  given  practice  in  their  application. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  modern  spraying  apparatus,  from 
bucket  pumps  to  large  power  outfits,  and  students  are  required  to  study 
the  construction  of  these  pumps  and  to  operate  them  in  the  orchards. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Fruit  Growing  S-5.   (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)   I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this 
course.  Methods  of  harvesting  and  appliances  used  are  studied  in  the 
orchards.  Practice  in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a  prom- 
inent part  of  the  laboratory  work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in 
detail  and  storage  house  construction  is  discussed,  with  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  several  storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.  Marketing- 
methods  are  given  special  consideration  as  they  relate  both  to  distant 
and  to  local  markets.  A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.  Estimated 
cost  $10.00. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Fruit  Growing  S-6.  (Advanced  Fruit  Growing)  II. 

This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  tree  behavior  as  a  basis  for 
orchard  management.  Information  acquired  in  other  courses  and  in  place- 
ment training  is  brought  to  bear  on  important  orchard  problems.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  course  to  familiarize  the  student  with  conditions  under 
which  fruit  must  be  grown  here,  with  current  thought  on  the  more  recent 
developments,  and  with  adjustments  which  are  being  made  in  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

Each  student  must  be  prepared  to  take  one  or  more  trips  to  prominent 
orchards  or  to  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  Northeast.    This  will  involve 
some  expense. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-7.  (Small  Fruits)  I. 

While  orcharding  will  always  be  the  leading  phase  of  fruit  growing  in 
Massachusetts,  there  are  many  unusual  opportunities  for  success  in 
growing  the  various  small  fruits.  This  course  deals  with  problems  of 
establishing  and  managing  plantations  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  currants,  and  grapes. 

The  college  has  plantations  of  these  fruits,  so  the  student  has  ample 
opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  practical  work.  The  aim  is  to  make  the 
course  of  the  utmost  practical  value,  as  well  as  to  give  the  scientific 
principles  on  which  practices  are  based. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-9.  (General  Course)  I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors 
who  cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  the  subject  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ing. It  deals  with  the  practical  side  of  growing  and  marketing  fruits. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice 
of  varieties,  grafting,  spraying,  pruning,  soil  management,  harvesting, 
packing  and  marketing.  (Floriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Poultry  Majors). 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-10.  (General  Course)  II. 

This  course  is  a  repetition  of  Fruit  Growing  S-9  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  first  year  students  who  are  specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice, 
milking,  harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for 
practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will 
bb  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary 
requirements. 

HOTEL  STEWARDING 

With  the  increasing  importance  and  development  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  states  as  centers  of  recreation,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, hotels,  clubs  and  restaurants  should  have  need  for  trained  personnel 
with  a  knowledge  of  food  commodities,  their  selection,  grades,  prices, 
and  preparation.  This  does  not  mean  skilled  cooks  or  chefs,  but  rather 
persons  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  food  supply  problems  of 
kitchen  and  dining  room  as  dealt  with  in  the  steward's  department. 

In  the  vocational  agricultural  courses  already  developed  in  this  school 
such  information  is  largely  available;  that  is,  in  the  poultry  department 
all  types  of  poultry  meats  and  grades  of  eggs  will  be  studied ;  in  the  dairy 
manufactures  department  all  kinds  of  dairy  products,  from  the  raw  milk 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages  to  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream,  will 
be  considered. 

By  vote  of  the  College  Trustees  in  June  1937,  authorization  was  given 
for  such  a  short  course,  probably  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  any  land 
grant  college.  The  Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  through  its  Educa- 
tion Committee  has  urgently  solicited  and  actively  sponsored  the  organ- 
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ization  of  a  stewarding  course  in  this  school,  and  has  made  available 
scholarship  loans  during  the  past  several  years  to  aid  needy  and  well 
qualified  young  men  who  had  been  recommended  by  hotel  or  restaurant 
managers  to  take  this  type  of  work.  Beginning  with  1938  the  Boston 
Stewards'  Club  has  given  a  scholarship  prize  fund  to  assist  students 
taking  this  work. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  lim.it  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to 
not  more  than  ten  students  because  college  laboratory  facilities  and 
teaching  personnel  cannot  be  increased  at  this  time  to  accommodate  a 
greater  number. 

By  reason  of  the  limited  number  accepted  for  this  course,  a  selective 
process  of  admission  has  been  made  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  those 
best  qualified  and  most  likely  to  profit  by  this  specialized  training  pro- 
gram, as  follows:  (1)  write  for  preliminary  application  blank  for  stew- 
arding course  and  return  promptly  with  full  information  requested ; 
(,2)  if  information  submitted  indicates  satisfactory  record  of  experience 
and  purpose,  applicant  will  be  notified  to,  and  must,  report  for  personal 
interview;  (3)  if  applicant  receives  approval  on  personal  interview,  final 
application  form  in  back  of  Stockbridge  catalog  and  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship can  then  be  filed. 

Every  consideration  possible  will  be  given  to  qualified  applicants,  pri- 
marily Massachusetts  residents,  whose  previous  experience,  ability,  and 
character  can  be  attested  by  managers  or  stewards. 

Because  hotel  placement  jobs  are  not  available  usually  until  June,  all 
first  year  students  in  this  course  will  continue  in  resident  study  at  the 
school  from  April  to  June,  or  two  months  longer  than  other  short  courses 
described  in  this  catalog.  The  placement  training  period  for  Hotel 
Stewarding  students  will  be  four  months  only,  from  June  to  October. 
This  change  makes  a  tuition  increase  of  $25.00  for  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents and  $55.00  for  students  who  come  from  out  of  state.  Board,  room 
and  fees  for  the  full  second  semester  will  increase  costs  of  the  first  year 
by  an  estimated  $100.00  as  compared  with  other  major  courses. 

Hotel  Stewardinff 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Chemistry    Sl 

Foods    SI 

General    Mathematics    SI 

Horticulture  S7    (Care  of  Plant  Materials) 

Poultry    S9 

Public   Speaking   SI 

Vegetable  Gardening  S5    (Marketing  Practices) 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of  women  students) 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students ) 

Physical  Education  SI  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football  ;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second  Semester 


(Full    semester    of    sixteen    weeks    followed    by 
four  months  Placement  Training) 

Agricultural    Engineering    S12     (Hotel    Equip- 
ment) 

Chemistry    S2 

Public   Speaking  S2 

Quantity   Foods   S2    (Preparation   and   Service) 

Special    Lectures    S2 

Physical    Education     S2     (Reqviired    of    women 
students 

Elective 

Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 
Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Accounting   SI 

Animal    Husbandry    S7     (Meats    Course) 

Pacteriology    S3     (Food    Sanitation) 

Elementary   Nutrition    SI 

Fruit  Growing  Sll  (Commercial  Fruit  Grow- 
ing) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S5  (Food  Preser- 
vation and  Judging) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football) 


Elective 

Physical    Education    S3     (For    women) 


Second  Semester 


Accounting    S2 

Business   English   S2 

Dairy  SS  (Judging.  Testing,  and  Processing 
of  Milk.  Cheese.   Butter  and  Ice  Cream) 

Entomology  S4    (Household  Pests) 

Foods   S2 

Horticultural  Manufactures  SG  (Food  Manu- 
facturing,  Preservation  and  Utilization ) 

Kitchen    Administration    S2 

Special  Lectures    S4 

Electives 

Physical   Education    S4    (For   women)  ' 
Phvsical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 

Hockey 
Physical    Education    S6     (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 
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Accounting  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data,  and  the  methods  used  in 
preparing  the  usual  type  of  business  statements.  Special  problems  relat- 
ing to  institution  management  will  be  used. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Accounting  S-2.  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  S-1  and  furnishes  a  com- 
prehensive study  in  the  application  of  fundamental  accounting  principles 
to  the  hotel  industry.  Various  systems  of  hotel  accounting  are  studied 
and  problems  are  assigned  wherein  the  student  makes  use  of  the  uniform 
system  of  accounts  as  recomm_ended  by  the  American  Hotel  Association. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  food  costs  and  food  control. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.  (Hotel  Equipment)  II. 

This  course  covers  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  hotel  manage- 
ment. It  includes  a  study  of  refrigerators,  cleaning  equipment,  electric 
ranges,  pumps,  steam  boilers,  and  miscellaneous  steam  equipment ;  and 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  electric  appliances,  including  electric  motors. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  wiring,  soldering,  and  pipe  fitting. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-7.  (Meats  Course)  I. 

For  Seniors  in  the  Hotel  Stewarding  Course.  This  course  is  designed 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judg- 
ing, purchasing,  and  efficiently  utilizing  meat  and  meat  products.  Labora- 
tories will  involve  actual  slaughtering,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail 
cutting,  curing  and  preparation  of  by-products.  Judging  practice  will  be 
secured  in  a  near  by  packer  cooler  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  one  day 
trip  will  be  scheduled  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston.  ($10.00) 
Textbook  Tomhave,  "Meat  and  Meat  Products." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-3.  (Food  Sanitation)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  general  study  of  micro-organisms  responsible 
for  the  common  diseases  of  man  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  detec- 
tion and  control.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  bacterio- 
logical principles  in  the  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  milk  products,  and 
other  food  substances.  Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  studied  as  living- 
agents  responsible  for  the  decay,  spoilage  and  infection  of  foods.  The 
importance  of  the  proper  control  of  these  living  agents  in  the  production 
and  ripening  of  certain  foods  is  considered.  The  conditions  necessary  for 
microbial  growth  and  factors  responsible  for  the  universal  distribution 
of  micro-organisms  are  studied.  The  application  of  sanitation,  chemical 
preservatives  and  physical  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  control 
of  food  infection  or  spoilage  is  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  the  practical 
problems  of  food  sanitation,  spoilage,  handling,  and  preservation  a  better 
understanding  of  bacteria  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the 
sanitary  production  and  handling  of  foods. 

Laboratory  discussions,  exercises,  and  demonstrations. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Chemistry  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

A  general  course  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry,  particularly  those  sections  closely  related  to  foods  and 
nutrition.  Acids,  bases,  salts,  water,  minerals,  fats,  proteins,  carbohy- 
drates and  vitamins  will  be  among  the  topics  discussed.    The  lectures, 
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textbook  assignments  and  laboratory  work  will  stress  the  practical  aspects 

of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the  above  substances. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-8.  (Judging,  Testing,  and  Pi-ocessing  of  Milk,  Cheese,  Butter, 
and  Ice  Cream)  II. 

Work  will  be  given  on  the  importance  of  dairy  products — their  compo- 
sition and  food  value.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  market  grades — 
what  they  are  and  how  arrived  at.  Ample  laboratory  work  will  be  given 
in  judging  dairy  products,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various 
grades  and  packs  of  all  dairy  products.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of 
practical  tests  that  can  be  used  in  determining  quality  of  milk,  of  ice 
cream,  of  cheese,  and  of  butter. 

The  course  will  also  include  a  limited  amount  of  practice  work  in  the 
pasteurizing  and  processing  of  market  milk,  in  the  making  of  ice  cream, 
or  butter,  and  of  cheese,  particularly  the  soft  cheeses,  in  order  to  provide 
a  basis  for  the  more  intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

The  course  is  arranged  especially  for  those  interested  in  foods  and  food 
processing  as  applied  to  hotel  and  restaurant  work. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale 
markets  in  Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Elementary  Nutrition  S-1.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selec- 
tion possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-4.  (Household  Pests)  II. 

This  course  will  be  given  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  field  of  entomology  will  be 
presented.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  studies  of  the  life  history,  identi- 
fication, habits,  and  control  measures  of  the  insect  pests  most  likely  to 
be  encountered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Foods  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation  both 
for  attractiveness  and  conservation  of  nutritive  value.  It  will  include  a 
study  of  food  materials,  foundation  recipes,  actual  preparation  of  typical 
foods.  Use  will  be  made  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  standardized 
food  preparation. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Foods  S-2.  II. 

This  course  is  a  further  study  of  food  principles  and  preparation.  Some 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  menu  planning  and  meal 
service. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.  (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  specializing  in 
Hotel  Stewarding. 

This  course  includes: 

1.  A  study  of  the  common  varieties  of  native  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and 
bananas  and  the  season,  during  which  each  variety  is  at  its  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

2.  A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  determine  the  grades  of  the 
various  fruits. 
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3.  A  thorough  study  of  the  storage  qualities  and  methods  of  storing 
all  fruits  commonly  used  here. 

A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Mathematics  S-1.  I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are 
used  in  practical  arithmetic,  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage, 
formulas  of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide 
rule  will  be  studied. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Horticulture  S-7.  (Care  of  Plant  Materials)  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  under  the 
following  heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter 
protection  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-5.  (Food  Preservation  and  Judging)  I. 
This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  special  group.  It  will 
involve:  study  of  the  principles  of  food  preservation,  a  survey  of  the 
methods  of  preparation,  the  judging  of  finished  products  and  comparison 
of  those  manufactured  in  a  small  way  with  the  common  commercial  packs. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-6.  (Food  Manufacturing,  Preservation, 

and  Utilization)  II. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  S-5.  Class  work  will  consist  of  study 
and  reports  to  the  class  of  phases  of  the  food  industry  of  major  interest 
to  the  students  as  it  may  relate  to  the  general  interest  of  the  group.  The 
laboratory  work  will  consist  of  manufacture  of  specialties  such  as  will  be 
helpful  to  the  group  and  such  preservation  problems  as  have  not  been 
studied  in  course  5. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Kitchen  Administration  S-2.  II. 

This  course  will  be  given  during  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester 
during  the  senior  year.  The  course  will  be  a  general  study  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  arising  in  the  operation  of- a  commercial  kitchen.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  planning  and  equipment  of  kitchens,  food  control  and 
costs,  and  personnel  problems. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.   I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification, 
a  study  of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways 
of  preparing  poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an 
active  part  of  the  course. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is 
required.    Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
Quantity  Foods  S-2  (Preparation  and  Service)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  problems 
of  the  kitchen  department  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  or  club.  Students  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  and  will  be 
apprenticed  to  the  regular  employees  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  will 
assist  the  cooks,  baker,  stock  clerk,  etc.,  during  the  laboratory  periods. 
The  course  is  planned  so  that  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  actual  work  in  quantity  food  preparation  and  service. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Special  Lectures  S-2  and  S-4.  II. 

Registration  restricted  to  Hotel  Stewarding  students.  These  lectures 
will  be  presented  twice  weekly  by  men  within  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
industry  and  allied  professions  and  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 
They  will  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  all  of  which  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  young  people  planning  to  enter  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.  (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting of  vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands, 
and  inspection  requirements.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  present  material  covering  transportation,  markets  and  marketing 
principles. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  development  of  grounds,  both 
public  and  private,  for  use  and  enjoyment,  has  created  a  demand  for  men 
trained  to  handle  the  varied  problems  in  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  these  grounds.  The  course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  aims  to 
make  the  student  familiar  with  these  various  problems. 

Men  who  have  taken  this  course  are  to  be  found  in  such  different  fields 
as  foremen  in  nurseries,  or  proprietors  of  nurseries  which  they  them- 
selves have  built  up;  superintendents  on  private  estates,  cemeteries, 
parks,  and  various  public  and  private  institution  grounds;  foremen  for 
landscape  construction  firms,  and  some  have  developed  their  own  busi- 
ness in  landscape  construction  and  grounds  maintenance  service. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds 
problems  about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out 
to  work.  The  broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  green- 
houses, the  orchards,  the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all 
the  various  phases  of  work  which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in 
parks,  or  in  institution  grounds.  As  far  as  practicable  the  student  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  determine  what  these  problems  are  and  to  solve 
them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build 
up  a  background  of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation 
which  is  carried  on  in  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose;  in  the 
handling  of  plants  in  various  stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and 
on  the  campus ;  and  in  their  ultimate  care,  pruning  and  protection  against 
injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads,  walks,  drainage  and  other 
problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially  valuable  to  those 
looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  forest  care  and  management  with  special  reference  to  the 
problems  that  will  be  faced  by  one  who  is  given  the  responsibility  of 
managing  farm  or  estate  woodland.  The  necessary  phases  of  forest 
measurement,  silviculture  and  forest  protection  are  included.  Field  work, 
carried  out  on  the  college  forest  of  755  acres  at  Mt.  Toby,  takes  the  form 
of  demonstrations  and  practical  field  problems  in  forest  care  and  manage- 
ment. Students  in  these  courses  work  to  a  considerable  extent  under 
actual  field  conditions. 
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Ornamental  Horticulture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Business  Law   SI 

Floriculture    SI     (Garden    Materials) 

Horticulture    SI     (Plant    Materials) 

Public   Speaking   SI 

Soils    and    Crops    SI     (Soil   Management) 

Soils  and  Crops  S5  (Construction  and  Main- 
tenance   of    Fine   Turf    Areas) 

Vegetable  Gardening  SI  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  SI  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Pliysical   Education    SI 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students ) 

Power  Lawn  Mower,  Tractor,  Teaming  and 
Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only,  by  ar- 
rangement) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football :  also 
required   of    women    students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight    Weeks    Resident    Instruction     followed 
by  Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Botany   S2     (Diseases   of   Trees   and   Shrubs) 

Entomology   S2    (Insects  of   Ornamental   Trees, 
Shrubs,    and   Flowers) 

Forestry   S2    (Introduction   to  Forestry) 

Horticulture    S2     (Plant    Propagation) 

Public   Speaking  S2 

Soils   and   Crops   S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2    (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Physical    Education    S2     (Required    of    women 
students ) 


Elective 

Phvsical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 
Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural   Engineering   S3    (Farm   Shop) 
Business  English  SI 

Forestry    S3     (Forest   Estimating    anc!    Map- 
ping) 
Fruit   Growing    S9    (General   Course) 
Horticulture   S3    (Surveying   and  Mapping) 
Horticulture    S7     (Care    of    Plant    Materials) 
Physical   Education    S5    (Required   of   men   stu- 
dents   not   participating    in    football) 


Elective 

Physical    Education    S3     (For    women) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering    S2    (Farm    Motors) 
Floriculture    S8    (The   Use    of    Herbaceous 

Plants) 
Forestry  S4    (Forest  Production) 
Horticulture  S4    (Landscape  Construction 

Problems) 
Horticulture   S6    (Plant   Materials) 

Electives 

Physical    Education    S4     (For    women) 
Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 

Hockey) 
Physical    Education    S6     (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


Horticulture  S-1.  (Plant  Materials)  I. 

Study  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  used  in  landscape  work,  their 
distinguishing  characters,  and  culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery 
and  planting  practice. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit.  3. 

Horticulture  S-2.  (Plant  Propagation)  II. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special 
reference  to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  green- 
house practice.  The  lectures  are  concerned  with  careful  explanations  of 
seedage,  cuttage,  graftage,  layerage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the 
student  propagates  plants  by  each  of  these  methods. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit.  3. 

HORTICULTURE  S-3.  (Surveying  and  Mapping)  I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  as  tapes,  com- 
passes and  levels  used  in  the  measurement  of  land   surfaces,   and  the 
application  of  these  instruments  in  landscape  construction. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

HORTICULTURE  S-4.   (Landscape  Construction  Problems')   II. 

Continuation  of  Horticulture  S-3,  including  the  reading  of  landscape 
plans,  figuring  construction  cost  on  grading  w^ork  and  garden  construc- 
tion problems,  and  setting  stakes  for  landscape  development  from  work- 
ing drawings. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Horticulture  S-6.   (Plant  Materials)   II. 

Study  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  woody  vines,  to 
enable  the  student  to  recognize  the  plants  used  in  ornamental  plantings 
and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  handling  of  these  plants  both  in  nursery 
practice  and  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-7.  (Care  of  Plant  Materials)  I. 

Thia  course  deals  with  the  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  under  the 
following  heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter 
protection  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a, week.  Credit,  3. 

Excursion.- — For  Horticulture  S-6,  a  two-day  field  trip  about  May 
20th,  will  be  required.   Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

Note. — Every  student  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice,  power  lawn 
mower  operation,  and  in  harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and  double. 
Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assign- 
ment. No  student  will  be  put  on  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied 
these  preliminary  requirements. 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Vegetable  Gardening  are  fitted  to 
go  into  commercial  work  as  greenhouse  vegetable  growers,  market  gar- 
deners, truck  farmers  and  seed  growers.  Responsible  positions  are  also 
open  as  gardeners  on  private  estates,  state  and  private  institutions,  as 
assistants  with  seed  concerns  and  with  retail  and  wholesale  marketing 
companies. 

The  vegetable  industry  is  an  important  vocation  in  New  England  and 
the  opportunities  are  excellent  in  the  various  phases  of  the  business  for 
good  men  or  women  who  are  well  trained.  The  Department  of  Vegetable 
Gardening  is  well  equipped  to  give  thorough  training  in  that  ample  class 
and  laboratory  rooms  are  available  plus  3,500  square  feet  of  modern 
greenhouse  space  and  approximately  500  linear  feet  of  hot  and  cold 
frames.  More  than  10  acres  of  land  is  also  utilized  in  the  production  of 
vegetable  crops  on  a  commercial  and  demonstrational  basis  including  a 
variety  trial  plot  in  which  more  than  1,000  varieties  are  grown  annually. 
Equipment  of  the  most  modern  type  is  maintained  for  study  and  use. 
The  office,  class  and  laboratory  rooms  are  located  in  French  Hall. 


Vegetable  Gardening 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Floriculture   SI    (Garden    Materials) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating) 

Fruit  Growing  SI    (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

PuhHc   Sneaking  SI 

Soils  and  Crops  SI    (Soil  Management) 

Vegetable  Gardening  SI  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table   Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  SI  (Required  of 
women   students) 

Hygiene  SI    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical   Education   SI 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Tractor.  Teaming  and  Harnessing  (Practice 
periods   only,  by   arrangement) 

Elective 

♦Physical  Education  SI  is  required  of  men 
Students  not  participating  in  football ;  also 
required   of   women   students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by    Six    Months   Placement    Training) 

Floriculture  S2  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard 
Pruning) 

Public   Speaking    82 

Soils    and   Crops   S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table  Culture) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S6  (Diseases,  Insects 
and  Their   Control) 

Physical   Education    S2    (Required   of   women 

students) 


Elective 


Physical     Education 
Hockey) 


S4     (Basketball    and 


First  Semester 
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Second  Year 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural     Engineering    S9     (Drainage    and 
Farm   Structures) 

Beelceeping   SI    (Fall   Management,    Wintering, 
and    Honey    Marketing) 

Fruit  Growing  S7    (Small  Fruits) 

Horticultural  Manufactures   SI 

Vegetable   Gardening   S3    (Systematic  Vege- 
table   Gardening) 

Vegetable    Gardening    S5     (Market    Practices) 

Physical  Education    S5    (Required  of  men   stu- 
dents   not    participating    in    football) 


Elective 

Physical   Education    S3    (For   women) 


Beekeeping  S2  (Spring  Management,  Pollina- 
tion,  ard    Honey   Production) 

Business   English   S2 

I'^arm  Management  S2  (Farm  Management 
and    Accounts) 

Fruit  Growing  S4  (Fruit  Pests  and  Spray- 
ing) 

Poultry    SIO     (General    Course) 

Vegetable    Gardening    S4     (Vegetable    Forcing) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S8  (Commercial  Vege- 
table  Culture) 

Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For    women) 
Physical    Education    S4    (Basketball   and 

Hockey ) 
Physical    Education    S6     (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature  S2 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-1.  (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  I. 

Lecture  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  covering  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  plant  structure  and  growth  as  they  influence  and 
regulate  commercial  vegetable  culture.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  in- 
cludes detailed  studies  in  seedage,  plant  growing,  manures  and  fertilizers, 
garden  planting,  pests,  storage  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit.  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-2.   (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)   II. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  more  important  factors  of 
soil  and  climate  which  regulate  plant  growth  and  reproduction.  The  lab- 
oratory studies  are  planned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  factors  discussed 
in  lecture  are  definitely  applied  to  specific  vegetable  or  horticultural  crop 
plants. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-3.  (Systematic  Vegetable  Gardening)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  identification, 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of 
vegetables;  judging  and  exhibiting;  seed  production  and  variety  improve- 
ment work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-4.'  (Vegetable  Forcing)  II. 

A  study  of  (1)  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  greenhouse  indus- 
try and  the  part  this  phase  of  vegetable  production  plays  .in  supplying 
our  markets  with  fresh  vegetables,  (2)  the  principles  of  culture,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  of  those  vegetables  commonly  grown  as  commercial 
crops  under  glass,  (3)  growing  early  plants  in  frames  and  plant  houses 
for  home  and  retail  purposes. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.   (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting of  vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands, 
and  inspection  requirements.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics will  present  material  covering  transportation,  markets  and  marketing 
principles. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-6.  (Diseases,  Insects  and  Their  Control)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  those  students  majoring  in  vegetable 
gardening  an  understanding  of  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases 
which   attack  vegetable  plants  and  the  most   satisfactory  methods   for 
controlling  these  pests. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Vegetable  Gardening  S-8.  (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

Commercial  problems  and  practices  are  studied  in  detail  including  seed- 
age,  planting,  tools  and  machinery,  nutrition,  harvesting,  marketing  and 
management.  Organized  trips  to  market  gardening  sections  are  required 
covering  a  period  of  approximately  three  days  and  costing  the  individual 
student  about  fifteen  dollars. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-10.  (General  Course)  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors 
who  cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  a  study  of  vegetable  gar- 
dening. Attention  is  to  be  given  to  starting  plants  early,  transplanting, 
seeding,  fertilizing,  spraying,  dusting,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing 
the  more  important  vegetable  crops. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice, 
milking,  harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for 
practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will 
be  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary 
requirements. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

By  vote  of  the  College  Trustees  on  May  2,  1940  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment course  has  been  cancelled  as  an  ofi'ering  of  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture.  The  reasons  are:  (1)  the  employment  field  for  vocational 
graduates  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited  in  this  kind  of  work;  (2^ 
many  Wildlife  graduates  are  fxnding  it  difficult  to  locate  the  kind  of  jobs 
for  which  this  vocational  course  in  conservation  practices  has  fitted  them ; 

(3)  not  enough  vacancies  are  available  in  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation to  absorb  even  the  small  number  of  men  graduated  each  year; 

(4)  in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  longer  encour- 
age young  men  to  take  up  this  type  of  work  here  in  Massachusetts  with 
any  reasonable  chance  of  employment. 

Due  to  the  suspension  of  instruction  in  vocational  Wildlife  Management 
after  June  1941,  courses  for  the  work  of  the  second  year  only  are 
described.  The  work  of  the  first  year  was  given  for  the  last  time  during 
the  year  1939-40. 

Wildlife  Management 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural   Engineering   S3    (Farm  Shop) 
Forestry    S27     (Silviculture) 
Forestry    S29     (Field    Problems) 
General  Biology  S21 
Principles  of  Conservation  Law  S25 
Physical   Education    S5    (Required   of   men    stu- 
dents  not   participating    in    football) 


Second  Semester 


Business   English    S2 

Diseases  and  Predators   S26 

Fish    Culture    S24 

Forestry    S28    (Forest   Management   and   Use) 

Forestry  S30    (Special  Problems) 

Electives 

Physical    Education    S4     (Basketball    and 

Hockey) 
Physical   Education    S6     (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 

Diseases  and  Predators  S-26.  II. 

In  order  to  conserve  animal  life  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  the 
nature  of  death  is  necessary.  The  general  scope  of  this  course  includes 
health  disturbances  and  mortality  in  game  animals  due  to  disease  produc- 
ing agents  and  predators;  also,  the  mechanism  of  the  disease  process  and 
mode  of  death,  along  with  corrective  measures  which  will  conserve  animal 
health  and  life. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Fish  Culture  S-24.   II. 

A  course  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  fish  culture  for  both 
stream  and  pond  species.  Methods  of  propagation,  equipment  and  its  use, 
water  requirements,  nutritional  requirements  and  feeding  methods,  habi- 
tat evaluation  and  stocking  policies  will  be  considered.  F'ield  trips  to 
hatcheries  and  nearby  streams  and  ponds  are  required. 
2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Forestry  S-27.  (Silviculture)  I. 

Silvicultural  systems  used  to  secure  natural  forest  reproduction ;  the 
intermediate  cuttings  for  the  culture  of  the  forest;  seeding  and  planting 
in  northeastern  forest  practice.  Syste'matic  practice  in  the  selection  of 
trees  for  removal  in  both  t?ie  intermediate  and  reproduction  cuttings. 

One  field  trip  costing  about  $1.50  per  student  is  required. 
2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Forestry  S-28.  (Forest  Management  and  Use)  11. 

The  elements  of  forest  working  plans.  The  location  and  construction 
of  forest  improvements  for  better  forest  use  and  protection.  Practical 
work  in  forest  planning  and  the  preparation  of  descriptive  reports. 

One  field  trip  costing  approximately  $1.50  per  student  is  required. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Forestry  S-29.  (Field  Problems)  I. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  become  acquainted  with  the  informa- 
tion available  on  the  common  game  animals  and  to  write  a  summary  of 
the  life  history  and  ecology  of  these  forms.  Class  work  will  include  dis- 
cussions of  the  basic  principles  of  game  management. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-30.   (Special  Problems)   II. 

A  continuation  of  Forestry  S-29,    Each  student  will  be  required  to 
gather  material  and  write  a  report  on  a  field  problem  related  to  game 
management. 
8  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Biology  S-21.  I. 

A  course  designed  to  bring  together  the  threads  of  biological  knowl- 
edge previously  acquired.  Deals  with  the  principles  of  animal  organiza- 
tion, physiology,  development,  and  adaptation.  Disease-producing  organ- 
isms and  other  harmful  animals  are  stressed,  and  a  review  of  the  types 
of  the  principal  phyla  is  included. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4 

Principles  of  Conservation  Law  S-25.  I. 

These  lectures  relate  to  the  principles  underlying  the  fish  and  game  and 
general  conservation  laws.  They  will  be  given  by  a  visiting  lecturer  from 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation.  The  number  of  lecture  hours  will 
vary  from  7  to  12.    Lecture  schedule  by  arrangement.  No.  credit. 


RELATED  SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agricultural  Economics  S-1.   (Farm  Economic  Problems")  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  im- 
portant economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing 
competition  with  other  farm  sections,  long-time  movements  of  farm 
prices  and  farm  profits,  farm  credit,  farm  taxation,  tariffs  and  other 
farm  relief  measures  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be  considered. 
2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
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Agricultural  Economics  S-2.  (Marketing)  II. 

This  course  deals  largely  with  economic  problems  arising  out  of  mar- 
keting farm  products.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  marketing  methods 
used  in  New  England  and  to  the  comparison  of  local  methods  with  meth- 
ods used  by  farmers  in  competing  sections.  Principles  and  methods  of 
co-operative  marketing  used  by  successful  co-operative  associations  are 
studied  in  detail  in  order  to  show  how  New  England  farmers  may  meet 
competition  from  associations  in  other  sections,  either  as  individual  pro- 
ducers or  as  officers  or  members  of  local  assocations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Instruction  in  agricultural  economics  is  given  with  a  view  toward  pre- 
senting the  business  side,  or  economics  of  agriculture.  The  required 
course  is  divided  into  two  parts  given  in  separate  semesters.  The  approxi- 
mate division  of  subject  matter  for  each  semester  is  indicated  below. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.  (Farm  Motors)  I.  II. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its 
accessories,  as  used  in  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  and  stationary  work. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  laboratory  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
exercises.  Shop  experience  is  given  by  overhauling  machines  brought  in 
for  repair.  This  course  also  deals  with  the  application  of  electricity  to 
agriculture  including  electric  wiring. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3  and  S-4.  (Farm  Shop)  I.  II. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools 
through  bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  construc- 
tion. Practice  in  building  forms,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  framing, 
cutting  rafters,  etc.,  make  up  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in 
forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the 
repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscellaneous  farm  equipment,  together 
with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  supply  systems  make  up  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  work. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-6  (Dairy  Mechanics)   II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  take 
charge  of  dairy  plants  or  allied  lines  of  work.    It  includes  a  study  of 
steam  boilers,  pumr)s,  steam  traps,  water  filters  and  softeners,  belting, 
electric  motors,  milking  machines,  and  refrigeration  plants. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-8.  (Farm  Structures)  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  struc- 
tural mechanics;  and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings 
is  made.   Each  student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  build- 
ings in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-9  and  S-10.  (Farm  Structures  and  Drain- 
age) I.  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials ;  details  of  construction ;  simple  struc- 
tural mechanics ;  and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings 
is  made.  Each  student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  build- 
ings in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  land  drain- 
age and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out  and  grading  of  drainage  ditches. 
1  class  hour  and  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Agricultural  Engineering  S-14.  (Repair  of  Farm  Equipment)  II. 

Instruction  is  given  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  and  the  use  of 
machinists'  tools  for  the   repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscellaneou;- 
farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  systems. 
(Fruit  Growing  majors.) 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Opportunities  for  Women  S-1  I. 

A  study  of  problems  of  vocational  adjustments  and  of  opportunities 
for  women  in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 
1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Bacteriology  S-1.  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)  I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
bacteria  upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  pro- 
ducing bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied. 
The  proper  use  of  disinfectants,  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  control  and 
treatment  of  disease  will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
present  the  problems  of  applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  sanitary  production,  handling  and  distribution  of  milk 
involving  human  and  environmental  contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed 
raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be  controlled  by  responsible  citizens  of 
the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include  the  various  sources  of  milk 
infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  production  and  marketing  and 
the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
Water  supplies  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.  The  construction  of 
v/ells,  cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  application  of  sani- 
tary measures  to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed. 
The  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage 
presents  a  problem  of  no  small  importance.  Work  has  been  planned  in 
this  course  to  present  some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  sanitary 
production  and  distribution  of  foods. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and 
importance  of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  explain  biological  changes 
in  nature  and  susceptibility  to  disease.    (Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  and 
Dairy  Manufactures  majors.) 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-2.  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)  II. 

This  course  is   a  continuation   of  Bacteriology  S-1   for   Dairy  Manu- 
factures majors. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-4.  (Dairy  Bacteriology)  II. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for 
changes  which  occur  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes 
causes  diseases.  They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  uddfr, 
they  get  in  with  the  dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the 
dairy  utensils  which  carry  them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From 
the  cow  to  the  consumer  there  is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro- 
organisms to  contend  with,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy 
milk,  sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are 
encouraged  as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of 
milks  for  milk  drinks.   The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  tyiDhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other 
diseases  find  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce 
epidemic  forms  of  these  diseases 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and 
types  of  organisms  in  milk  are  studied.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
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interpretation  of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate,  Breed,  methy- 
lene blue,  and  Burri  methods  of  testing  milk  quality.    Laboratory  pro- 
cedures for  the  determination  of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally 
found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  contaminants  and  heat  resistant  organisms, 
are  discussed.    The  proper  use  of  these  methods  will  quickly  enable  one 
to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any  further  continuance- 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely 
it  is  desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of 
so  much  attention  in  the  dairy.    This  indicates  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance of  this  course.    This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  elect 
dairying  as  one  of  their  special  lines  of  work. 
3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,,  5. 

Beekeeping  S-1.  (Fall  Management,  Wintering  and  Honey  Marketing)  I. 
The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  for  individual  handling  of  bees 
in  the  early  fall,  and  field  studies  are  made  of  the  bee  colony  and  its 
organization.  Studies  and  practice  in  fall  feeding  are  followed  bv  a  sim- 
ilar treatment  of  winter  protection  and  the  bees  are  then  prepared  for 
winter.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  the  surplus  honey  is 
extracted  and  prepared  for  market,  a  laboratory  study  made  of  the  pro- 
duct and,  finally,  the  commoner  bee  diseases  are  discussed  and  methods 
of  control  pointed  out. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Beekeeping  S-2.   (Spring  Management,  Pollination,  and  Honey  Produc- 
tion) II. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  in  assembling  and  studying 
the  equipment  used  in  beekeeping,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
work  is  resumed  on  the  bees  in  the  apiary.  Studies  are  made  in  spring 
management;  pollination  in  the  apple  orchards  is  particularly  stressed, 
and  attention  is  then  turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  colonies  for  honey 
production. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  wherever  possible,  the  work  is  made 
practical  and  individual,  enough  theory  being  given  so  that  the  student 
will  understand  the  reasons  for  his  manipulations. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Botany  S-2.  (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  majoring  in  Horticulture.  Topics 
presented  follow:  (1)  Concept  of  a  fungus  and  bacterium.  (2)  Para- 
sitism. (3)  Type  specimens  of  tree  diseases,  heartrot,  saprot,  barkrot. 
(4)  Woodrots.  (5)  Bud,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  blights.  (6)  Root  and 
vascular  parasites.  (7)  Nonparasitic  diseases.  With  each  type,  closely 
allied  forms  are  also  presented  together  with  the  general  methods  for 
control.  The  types  are  taught  objectively  and  definite  periods  set  aside 
for  oral  quizzing. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Business  English  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in 
writing  various  types  of  business  letters,  reports,  advertising  copy,  and 
news  articles  relating  to  their  special  fields. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Law  S-1.  I. 

Required  for  freshmen.  To  consist  of  a  particular  study  of  the  con- 
tract drawing,  reading  and  interpretation  with  specific  problem  work. 
Commercial  paper,  torts,  equity  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lectures 
during  the  course.  Particular  stress  is  placed  on  the  reasoning  process. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Business  Management  S-1.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Floricul- 
ture. It  involves  a  study  of  records  and  accounts  used  by  florists;  costs 
and  prices ;  uses  of  capital  and  credit ;  house  and  store  management ; 
advertising;  buying  and  selling;  economic  use  of  labor  and  equipment; 
general  business  trends  as  affecting  the  flower  business;  how  the  florist 
should  make  adjustments  to  meet  economic  changes;  analyses  of  going 
concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together  of  all  the  information  studied 
and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  business.  The  entire 
course  is  to  be  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as  possible. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-3.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy 
Manufactures.  The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management 
are  considered  in  relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following:  various  records  and 
accounts  used  by  dairies';  costs  and  prices;  uses  of  capital  and  credit; 
economic  trends  as  affecting  the  business;  how  to  make  adjustments  in 
the  business  to  meet  economic  changes;  analyses  of  different  types  of 
going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together  of  all  the  information 
studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  business. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-2.  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers)  II. 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  pests  of  the 
plants  mentioned.  Course  will  consist  of  one  lecture  period  to  include 
both  floriculture  and  horticulture  students.  There  will  be  one  2-hour  lab- 
oratory period  a  week  for  each  group.  In  this  the  life  histories  and 
control  measures  of  the  important  pests  will  be  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Farm  Management  S-1  and  S-2.  (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)  I.  II. 

The  work  in  this  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts ; 
costs  and  prices  of  farm  products;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  types  of 
farming,  selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises;  size,  diversity  and 
production  as  related  to  the  successful  farm  business;  farm  layout  and 
arrangement;  economic  use  of  labor,  power  and  equipment;  detailed  an- 
alysis of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  farms,  how  the  farmer  should 
make  adjustments  to  meet  economic  changes;  and  finally,  a  bringing 
together  of  the  information  gained  and  applying  it  to  the  successful 
organization  of  a  farm  business. 

Actual  farm  records  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  points.  The  entire 
course  is  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Farm  Management  will  be  given  both  semesters.  The  first 
semester  will  be  for  students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry;  the  second 
semester  for  students  majoring  in  Poultry  Raising,  Fruit  Growing  and 
Vegetable  Gardening. 

Farm  Management  S-3.   (Efficiency  in  Farming  Operations)  I. 

For  Freshmen.  This  is  an  introductory  course  to  the  regular  Farm 
Management  work  which  comes  in  the  second  year.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
theoretical  consideration  but  rather  a  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  many  day-to-day  jobs  found  on  various  types  of 
farms.  In  brief,  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of  the  "one  best  way"  of 
doing  the  jobs.  The  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  layout,  building  lay- 
out, economical  use  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  efficiency  in  hand 
operations.   The  primary  objective  is  to  point  out  ways  of  reducing  farm 
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labor   costs.    Motion   pictures  will   be   used   to   illustrate   good   methods 
versus  poor  or  inefficient  methods. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forestry  S-2.  (Introduction  to  Forestry)  II. 

The  forest,  its  nature  and  uses;  its  place  in  New  England  farm  and 
estate  economy.  Forestry,  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  accomplish  in  New 
England;  the  application  of  forestry,  a  discussion  of  the  methods  apply- 
ing practical  measures  of  forest  improvement.  What  the  owner  can  make 
his  forest  do  for  him, 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-3.  (Forest  Estimating  and  Mapping)  I. 

The  principles  of  timber  estimating;  determination  of  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth  of  trees  and  forest 
stands;  wood  as  an  annual  or  periodic  crop.    Field  work  includes  a  prob- 
lem in  practical  timber  estimating  and  forest  mapping. 
1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-4,  (Forest  Production)  II. 

The  basic  principles  of  applied  silviculture ;  methods  of  cultivating  and 
reproducing  the  forest;  seeding  and  planting  in  forest  practice  with 
especial  reference  to  New  England  conditions;  forest  characteristics  of 
regionally  important  tree  species;  systematic  demonstration  and  field 
practice  in  marking  stands  for  the  intermediate  cuttings  and  reproduc- 
tion methods. 
1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-1.  I. 

A  general  course  in  food  preservation  which  aims  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  the  theor- 
ies, science  and  practices  of  preserving  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats, 
together  with  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
products.  Canning,  dehydration,  salting  and  manufacturing  are  the  most 
important  topics  considered. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-4.  II. 

The  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  this  course  are  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufactures.  General  prin- 
ciples of  food  preservation  and  their  application  to  the  subject  of  dairy- 
ing are  discussed  in  class  exercises.  Crushed  fruits,  fruit  juices,  syrups, 
flavored  syrups  and  other  products  which  are  utilized  in  the  dairy  trade 
are  manufactured  and  tested. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Public  Speaking  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  confidence  in  himself  while 
speaking  before  groups,  and  to  have  him  acquire  some  knowledge  of,  and 
practice  in,  the  more  practical  types  of  public  speaking. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Rural  Literature  S-2.  II. 

A  study  of  selected  English  and  American  writers,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  rural  subject  matter  and  background. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-1.  (Soil  Management)  I. 

Every  agricultural  interest  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  soil,  its 
adaptations  and  its  management  for  plant  production.  This  course  treats 
of  the  selection  of  suitable  soils  for  the  special  purposes  of  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  floriculture. 
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Laboratory  includes  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the 
maps  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and  in  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter 
and  soil  acidity.  Practical  field  work  will  be  given  in  judging  the  crop 
adaptation  and  value  of  soils,  and  field  demonstration  of  the  use  of 
tillage  tools  on  the  college  farm. 

As  a  field  project  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  some 
farm,  nursery  or  florist's  plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conditions 
and  methods  of  soil  management  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-2.  (Fertilizers)  11. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer  materials.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  fertilizer  formula,  analysis  and  guarantee.  Special  attention  wilj 
be  given  to  the  newer  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  and  to  those  pro- 
duced from  atmospheric  nitrogen.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  practice 
in  the  identification  of  fertilizer  materials,  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizer 
formulas,  and  in  the  preparation  of  fertilizer  mixtures. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-4.  (Field  Crops)  II. 

The  lecture  hours  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  successful  methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, and  storing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hay,  pasture,  corn,  potatoes,  and  root  crops. 

The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  corn  and  potato  varieties, 
identification  of  grass  and  weed  species,  and  studies  of  purity  and  germ- 
ination.    Field   observation    of   growing   crops   will   be   included   as    the 
season  permits. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils   and    Crops    S-5.    (Construction    and    Maintenance   of    Fine   Turf 

Areas)   I. 

At  the  comDletion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  requirements  for  the  growing  of  lawns  and 
sports  turf. 

He  will  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas;  seed  identifica- 
tion, selection  and  sowing;'  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their 
soil  and  fertilizer  preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf  diseases 
and  pests  and  their  control. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit.  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-7  and  S-8  (General  Science)  I.  II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  dairy  industi'v. 
In  general,  the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific 
thought  and  phenomena  by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  studv  and  class- 
room demonstrations.  The  emnhasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  pi'actical 
Tiroblems  in  the  student's  field  of  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit.  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-1.  (Animal  Sanitary  Science")  I. 

Sections  for  Animal  Husbandry.  Dairy  Manufactures,  and  Poultry 
Husbandry  Major  students.  Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the 
keystone  of  successful  animal  husbandrv.  This  course  acquaints  students 
with  the  essentials  ur)on  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.  In  order 
that  students  may  later  guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is 
given  to  conditions  favoring  communicable  and  non-communicable  dis- 
eases, and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit.  3. 
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Veterinary  Science  S-2.  (Applied  Animal  Sanitary  Science)  II. 

A  continuation  of  S-1.  The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  tha 
more  common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry 
Husbandry  section  will  study  poultry  diseases.  Causes ;  development ; 
emergency;  control;  eradication;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be 
emphasized. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Farm  Practice. 

Individual  tests  are  given  all  'students  as  indicated  in  the  various 
course  programs  in  both  milking  and  harnessing  and  teaming.  The 
students  are  graded  either  very  good,  good,  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory. Those  who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  satisfactorily 
pass  these  tests  are  required  to  take  additional  practice  by  appointment 
with  the  Farm  Superintendent  or  his  assistant.  Not  more  than  two  stu- 
dents are  scheduled  each  day  for  practice  in  milking  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  herdsman,  and  those  not  satisfactorily  passing  the  teaming 
test  are  scheduled  for  individual  work  with  the  teamsters  on  the  College 
Farm.  Those  who  pass  the  test  as  satisfactory,  but  who  wish  additional 
practice  may  do  so  by  appointment.  The  opportunity  is  available  for  any 
who  wish  to  secure  additional  skill  in  farm  operations  such  as  plowing, 
harrowing,  etc. 

This  assignment  in  developing  necessary  farm  skills  is  an  important 
part  of  the  vocational  training  program  of  each  course  during  the  fall 
semester  of  the  first  year  and  a  complete  report  on  each  student's  skill 
and  ability  is  submitted  to  the  Short  Course  Office  and  to  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service,  who  has  charge  of  locating  all  placement  jobs.  Stu- 
dents failing  to  pass  these  tests  satisfactorily  inevitably  limit  themselves 
from  securing  the  better  placement  positions. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Women 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.  It 
gives  the  student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs;  assists  in  overcoming 
remediable  physical  defects  and  bad  health  habits;  it  encourages  good 
health  standards,  helps  her  build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swim- 
ming and  leaves  her  with  possibilities  for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 

Required  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-1.  I. 

Outdoor  season — field  hockey,  soccer,  archery,  tennis,  golf,  special  gym- 
nastics, swimming. 

Indoor    season — badminton,    basketball,    folk    dancing,    tap    dancing, 
games,  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volley  ball. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Physical  Education  S-2.  II. 

Indoor  season — badminton,  basketball,  folk  dancing,  tap  dancing, 
special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volley  ball. 

Outdoor  season — archery,  baseball,  special  gymnastics,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, golf. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Hygiene  S-1.   I.  (For  Freshmen) 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for 
sound  health  habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a 
student's  daily  program  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time 
for  study,  with  suitable  periods  of  sleep,  relaxation,  recreation,  and 
sports;  posture,  appropriate  types  of  exercises,  proper  nutrition,  social 
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adjustment,  the  necessity  for  frequent  medical,  optical,  and  dental  advice; 
sanitation  and  group  health  requirements. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-3  and  S-4.   I.   II.  (For  Seniors) 

The  senior  program  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
express  her  desire  for  wholesome  physical  recreation,  to  further  develop 
desirable  character  traits  and  social  qualities  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Men 

Required  Courses 

Physical    Education    S-1.    I.    (Recreation. — For    freshmen.     Outdoor 

games.) 
The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up:  Soft  ball,  touch  football, 
golf  and  swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  course 
aims  to  give  very  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over 
his  body  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to 
establish  correct  health  habits. 
2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Physical     Education     S-5.      I.    (Recreation. — For     seniors.     Outdoor 

games.) 

Includes  the  games  of  badminton,  volley  ball,  archery  and  swimming, 
with  the  object  of  giving  the  men  a  fund  of  exercise  material  for  use  in 
after  school  days.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country, 
2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Student  Health  S-3.   I.  Hygiene. — For  freshmen.) 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene  including  the  physiological  basis  for 
sound  health  habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a 
student's  daily  program  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time 
for  study  with  suitable  periods  of  sleep,  relaxation,  recreation  and 
sports;  posture,  appropriate  types  of  exercises,  proper  nutrition,  social 
adjustment,  the  necessity  for  frequent  medical,  otical  and  dental  advice, 
sanitation  and  group  health  requirements. 
1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-4.  II.  (Recreation. — For  freshmen  and  seniors). 

(Baseball,  Hockey,  and  Indoor  Track.)  January-March. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basket- 
ball, hockey,  or  indoor  track  squads  and  report  regularly  for  practice 
with  those  squads.  Credit,  1. 

Physical  Education  S-6.  II.  (Recreation. — For  seniors.) 

The  seniors  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  major  groups  according 
to  the  number  of  students  electing  the  spring  physical  education  pro- 
gram. An  intramural  baseball  league  schedule  is  played  and  an  indoor 
and  outdoor  track  meet  run  off.  The  group  winning  the  highest  average 
in  all  three  events  will  have  its  name  engraved  on  the  Stockbridge  School 
spring  athletic  trophy.  Credit,  1. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Name     Date    


City  or 

Town     Street     State . 


Present    Occupation Age 

School  or  College  Attended : 

Number   of   Years 
Name   of    School    in    High    School 

Place      

1.  Animal    Husbandry  5.    Fruit  Growing 

2.  Dairy  Manufactures  6.    Hotel  Stewarding 

3.  Poultry   Husbandry  7.    Ornamental    Horticulture 

4.  Floriculture                                                                         8.    Vegetable  Gardening 
References. — I    am   personally    acquainted    with    the   above   applicant,    and    know 

to  be  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,  studious,  and  physically   capable. 

1.  Name Position 

Address     

2.  Name Position 


Address 

(Two  references  are  required,  and  should  not  be  members  of  your  own  family.   Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,  are  desirable.  These  persons  should  sign  the 
application  themselves.) 
Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts    State    College,    Amherst,  Mass. 
Important. — Be  sure  to  file  citizenship   certificate  if   State  tuition   rate  is   claimed.     Fill  out  sup- 
plementary application  blank  on  following  page  if  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry  or  Dairy 
Manufactures. 


SHORT  COURSES  AT  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires 
study  is  the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive 
rises  when  the  student  himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for 
a  solution.  Therefore  there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are 
found  the  young  and  the  old,  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this  grouping  there  is  a  value,  since 
students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  instructors.  Practi- 
cally all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the 
knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to  offer  the 
largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty 
years.  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily 
continued. 

DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.  The  College 

Those  desiring  college  catalogs  and  other  pamphlets  giving  full  infor- 
mation relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses, 
opportunities  for  student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions 
regarding  admission  to  the  college,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to 
advanced  standing  should  address  William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

B.  The  Graduate  School 

Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required, 
should  be  addressed  to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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C.     Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockbridge 
School  of  Agriculture,  the  College  Summer  School,  write  or  apply  to 
Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses,  Amherst,  Mass. 


INFORMATION 

FOR  FILLING  OUT  SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLICATION  FOR 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  DAIRY  MANUFACTURES  MAJORS 

If  a  high  school  graduate,  send  transcript  of  your  high  school  records, 
also  statement  of  your  principal  certifying  if  you  were  in  upper  60 '^c  of 
your  class.  If  in  the  lowest  40%  you  are  not  eligible  until  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  name  will  be  placed  on  reserve  list  for  possible  acceptance 
then,  if  quota  is  not  filled  previously. 

Applicants  not  attending  high  school  or  not  completing  high  school 
course  will  be  placed  on  reserve  list  until  September  1,  when  faculty  com- 
mittee will  select  to  fill  any  vacancies. 

Applicants  from  out-of-state  (not  Massachusetts  citizens)  who  are  in 
the  upper  60%  of  their  class,  will  be  accepted  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  quota, 
namely,  seven  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  five  in  Dairy  Manufactures. 
Applicants  over  this  number  and  those  ranking  in  the  lower  40%  of  their 
class,  will  be  placed  on  the  reserve  list  until  September  1, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN 
THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(To   be    filled   in    by   applicants   for    Animal   Husbandry    and   Dairy   Manufactures    major    courses 
only,  because  of  limited  quotas,  35  and  25  respectively,  effective  October  1939) 

Please  Supply  Information  Requested  in  Full  Detail 

1.  Name    Date 

2.  Address     Major 

3.  Age    4.    Height 5.    Weight 

6.  Any  physical    defects   likely  to  prevent  placement  or   employment 


7.  What  farm  or  dairy  plant  experience  havo  you  had  ?    

8.  Where  ?     How    Long  ? . 

9.  Why   have  you   selected   this   major   course  ?    

10.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  completing  this   work? 


Mail  this  blank,  with  information  requested,  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,   Director  of  Short   Courses 
Massachusetts    State    College,    Amherst,   Mass. 
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Tentative  Dates  for  Short  Courses 

The  following  courses  or  group  programs  will  be  offered  in  1940-1941, 
but  are  subject  to  changes  as  may  be  necessary. 

Nine  weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.  October  28,  1940-January 
17,  1941. 

Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Greenkeeping.  January  6-March  17. 


Ten  Day  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.   (January  6-18.) 
Five  Day  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspect- 
ing Milk  Products.   (January  20-25.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus 
Milk  Products.  (January  27-February  1.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  beginners.  (February  3-8.) 
Five  Day  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  experienced  students.  (Feb- 
ruary 10-15.) 

Five   Day   Course   for   Tree   Wardens   and   Town    Foresters.    (March 
24-29.) 

For  catalog  of  any  of  the  schools,  write 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  M.S.C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $110  a  semester  to  students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  college  authorities  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $50  a  semester,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  city  or  town  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or 
r'uardian  of  the  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  gviardian  is  certi- 
fying to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by 
the  court.  Such  a  statement  may  be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when 
the  student  registers,  the  Treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis. 
When  requesting  the  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  certificate,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege should  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  parent  or   legal  guardian. 


This   is   to   certify  that  I   am   the  father mother legal   guardian. 

Student's   Name 


Signed      

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  dale  specified  below    (Insert  name  of  parent  or  guardian 
is  a  legal  resident  of . 


Above  Signee 

,   Massachusetts. 


Town    or    City 

Signed 


Town  or  City  Clerk 

Date 

Seal 
Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts    State    College,    Amherst,  Mass. 
This  certificate  must   be  filed  with   application  blank  if  lower  tuition   rate  for   citizens- of   Massa- 
chusetts  is  to  be  secured. 
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STOCKBRIDGE   SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Graduates  1940 

Harold   William    Adams    Northampton,    Massachusetts 

Harry  Lawrence  Adriance    Pelham,   Massachusetts 

Paul    Mitchell    Ankevitz    Attleboro,   Massachusetts 

Leonard    Lewis    Atkins     Arlington,    Massachusetts 

Hugh    Ernest   Ball    Auburn,    Massachusetts 

William    Robert    Ballentine     Brockton,    Massachusetts 

Thomas    Henry    Bassett     Weston,    Massachusetts 

Richard    John    Benson    Jamaica,   L.   I.,   New   York 

Robert    Frank    Benson       Stoughton,    Massachusetts 

Elinor    Grace   Berkeley    Newton    Centre,    Massachusetts 

Henry   Martin    Bosworth    Halifax,    Massachusetts 

Norman    Leslie   Bowman    Westboro,    Massachusetts 

Harold    Arnold    Briesmaster    East  Northfield,    Massachusetts 

Percy   Elliott   Brown,    Jr South   Hanson,   Massachusetts 

Robert   Lovell   Brown    Braintree,    Massachusetts 

Samuel    Bassett    Brown     Newton   Centre,    Massachusetts 

George    Uberto    Browning,    Jr Lincoln,    Massachusetts 

John    Joseph    Burke,    Jr Medford,    Massachusetts 

Albert    Leon    Cembalisty    Northfield,    Massachusetts 

Roland     Charles     Clement     Fall   River,   Massachusetts 

Lauren   Abbott   Clough    Greenwood,    Massachusetts 

Charles     Herbert     Coates     Lynn,   Massachusetts 

Frank   McFarlan   Collingwood,   Jr.    .  ' Greenfield,    Massachusetts 

John  Joseph   Connor    Worcester,   Massachusetts 

Richard    Leo    Corfield    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Harold    Francis    Davis,    Jr Reading,  Massachusetts 

Warren    Frederick    Davis     ^ Waban,   Massachusetts 

Karl   Ernest   DeVine    Ferrisburg,   Vermont 

William  Frederick  DeWitt Granby,    Massachusetts 

Rebecca    Sheldon    Dickie     Pittsfield,    Massachusetts 

Gordon    Emerson    Dimock     .    Oxford,   Massachusetts 

Russell    George   Eastman    Lowell,   Massachusetts 

Dorothy    Clara   Eger    Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Norman     Stuart    Eklund     Dracut,    Massachusetts 

Robert   Parker    Fairbanks North    Springfield,    Vermont 

Charles    Edward    Frissell Dudley,    Massachusetts 

Jane    Caroline    Gagnon     Westhampton.    Massachusetts 

Robert  Clarence   Gamache    Leominster,   Massachusetts 

John   Wilbvir   Graham    Kensington,    Connecticut 

Edward  Joseph   Hamelin Whitman.    Massachusetts 

Joseph    Hilbert   Hanson    Woburn.   Massachusetts 

George    Chester    Hibbard .  .    North   Hadley,   Massachusetts 

Ralph    Charles    Himmelreich     Granby,   Massachiisetts 

Frank   Leo   Howard.    Jr Natick.  Massachusetts 

Samuel    Lawrence   Howard— ..  ^.  .....-.,..,--;  r-.  :-..-..-.  v  .  r .- -Kinderhook.   New  York     • 

Allan    Norman   Hugelman Andover,    Connecticut 

Watson    Mills    Hurlburt Holyoke,   Massachusetts 

Alphonse    Joseph    Jackowski Hatfield,   Massachusetts 

Ellen    Alice    Jarkko Fitchburg,   Massachusetts 

Edward    Francis    Johnson    West   Barnstable.    Massachusetts 

Paul   Anthony  Kalacznik    Taunton.    Massachusetts 

Pearl    Pease    Keyes,     Jr ■ West  Pelham.   Massachusetts 

Edward    George   Konieczny    Hadley.    Massachusetts 

Stephen    Raymond   Kosakowski    ,  .    Amherst,    Massachusetts 

William    John     Kulish Gardnei-.   Massachusetts 

William    Neal    Lambert,    Jr Amherst,    Massachusetts 

Toivo   William    Michael   Lamsa    Fitchburg.    Massachusetts 

Anthony   Andrew   LaRosa    South    Had'ey.    Massachusetts 

Bradford    Stiles    Leach       Melrose.    Massachusetts 

Duane    Rhuben     Leonard     Tempieton.   Massachusetts 

Samuel    Harris    Lotto    Roxbury.    Massachusetts 

Robert    Joseph    Macklin    Cambridge.    Massachusetts 

Adolph    Anthony    Malinoski     Amherst.   Massachusetts 

Everett    Lewis    Maynard     \    JpfTcrs'^n.   Massachusetts 

Jack  Homer  Messier    New    Bedford.    Massachusetts 

Gordon    Paul   Miller    Middlofield.   Massachusetts 

John    William    Morris     Dorchester.  Massachusetts 

Wayne    Hall    Morse    Fiskda'e.    Massachusetts 

Michel    Adelard    Morvant,    Jr Greenfield.    Massachusetts 

James    Leo    McDonald     South    Boston.    Massachusetts 

Donald    McTernan     Waterburv.    Connecticut 

John    Daniel    Neville    Woburn.    Massachusetts 

(Gordon    Barrett    Newton     Athol,    Massachusetts 

Richarfl     Charles    Nickerson     Orleans.    Massachusetts 

John    Henry   O'Hearn,    Jr Ouincy.    Massachusetts 

Arthur    Alexander    Ormo    Sharon.   Massachusetts 

"Wjliard    Matthew    Patton     Westboro.    Massa'-husetts 

Walter    Allen    Pease.    Jr T.udlow   Center.    Massachusetts 

'^eorr'e  John   Pellettiere,  Jr Worcest'^r,    Massachusetts 

David    Alfred    Perham     Bolton,    Massachusetts 

Allan    Russell   Pollock    Frank'in.    Massachusetts 

Cole    Britton    Price,    Jr Scranton.   Pennsvlvania 

Everett    Jones    Raynes,    Jr Chestnut    Hill,    Massachusetts 
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Howard    Reid     North   Attleboro,   Massachusetts 

Eugene    Edward     Reilly,     Jr Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Richard    Coughlin     Richards     Greenwich,    Connecticut 

Louis   Herbert   Riedl    Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Eugene    Salamandra     Meriden,   Connecticut 

Frederic  Day  Sargent    Brownsville,  Vermont 

Edward    William    Siegal    Dorchester,    Massachusetts 

Thomas   Richard   Smyth    Thompsonville,   Connecticut 

William    Orr    Spear , Agawam,    Massachusetts 

Carl    William    Sprague     Westboro,    Massachusetts 

Alice   Ophelia   Marjorie   Stone    Roslindale,    Massachusetts 

Timothy    Cornelius     Sullivan     Brockton,    Massachusetts 

Daniel    Hiscock    Taf t     Mendon,   Massachusetts 

James    Patrick    Teehan     .  .  : Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Milton    Townsend    Theall     Weston,    Massachusetts 

Lawrence  Leonard  Tierney   Cambridge,    Massachusetts 

Everett    Alston     True     Salisbury,   Massachusetts 

Barbara    Marie    Turnquist     Maiden,    Massachusetts 

Paul    Carter    Vinson    Winchendon,    Massachusetts 

John    Robert    Walker     Oxford,  Massachusetts 

Stanley    Edwin     Waskiewicz     Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Richard   Walter    Whidden    .  Maiden,    Massachusetts 

Charles    Henry    Winslow    Newton    Highlands,    Massachusetts 

Russell  Dutton   Worcester    Hollis,  New  Hampshire 

Ernest    John     Zevitas     Roxbury,    Massachusetts 

As  OF  THE  Class  of  1939 

Alfred  Elbridge  Norton    Vineyard   Haven,   Massachusetts 

Daniel   Joseph   Shine    Cambridge,    Massachusetts 


Class  of  1941 

Abbey,    Charlotte    Elizabeth    Charlotte,    V  t 23    Kendrick   Place 

Abbott,   Gordon    Reading      14  Allen  Street 

Allessio,   Michael   Joseph    Pittsneid     24    McClellan    Street 

Anderson,    Norman    Richard    boutJi    Dartmouth 156  Montague  Road 

Baer,    William   Albert    (Jjinton      77  North  Prospect  Street 

Bak,   Michael  Joseph    North    Hadley    North  Hadley 

Baksay,    John     Fairtield,    Conn 449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Baldwin,  Paul  Bartlett    .  .  .  ^ Brookiine     289  Triangle  Street 

Banas,    Edward    John     Haoiey    Hadley 

Barton,  Stephen  Halsey    Amherst     269  Lincoln  Avenue 

Barwood,    Augustus    V  incent    Stoneham     24  McClellan  Street 

Bemben,    Peter    Michael    North    Hadley    North  Amherst 

Bernotas,    Stanley    William    Sunderland    Sunderland 

Boyce,    Carl    Bernard Clinton      13   Hadley  Court 

Brown,    Kenneth    Earle    New    Bedford     179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Brown,    Mary   Louise    Granby      South  Amherst 

Browne,   Stanley  Metcalf    Bethlehem,    Penna    62  Orchard  Street 

Brunn,   Jeanette    Salem    22  McClure  Street 

Bryan,    Robert    Thomas Berlin    72  East  Pleasant   Street 

Burford,    William    Gardner    Palmer      27   East   Pleasant   Street 

Butterworth,   Milton    Thomas    Athol     13   Hadley   Court 

Cadigan,    Robert    Stephen .Dorchester     150  Montague  Road 

Cahill,    Janice    Natalie    Springfield     41    Fearing   Street 

Campbell,    John    Marsh     Springfield 382   North  Pleasant   Street 

Caroto,    Anthony     Lexington    77  North  Prospect  Street 

Chapin,   Charles   Edward    Gill      20  McClure  Street 

Ciraso,    Frank    Edward    Lincoln     33  Phillips  Street 

Clapp,    Robert    Sanford    Marlboro      33  Phillips  Street 

Clark,    Robert   Louis    New  Portland,  Me 34  Kellogg  Avenue 

Conrad,    Robert     Westboro      417  North  Pleasant   Street 

Contenta,   Henry  Charles    Dalton     24   McClellan   Street 

Cook,    Raymond   Harold Leicester    12    Tillson    Court 

Grossman,    Robert   Wallace    Amherst     19   Dickinson   Street 

Crowell,  Thomas  Foster    Brockton    65  North  Prospect   Street 

Curran,    William    James     Northboro    13   Nutting  Avenue 

DeVine,    Albert   David    Ferrisburg,   Vt 260    Lincoln   Avenue 

Doggett,   Arthur    Latham,   Jr Watertown .    296  North  Pleasant  Street 

Dolan,   David   Charles    Newton     155  Northampton   Road 

Donenllan,    James    Andrew    Springfield     Springfield 

Dorchester,    Chester    Hawthorne    Marlboro     33    Phillips    Street 

Douglas,    Julia   Lucy    Greenfield     35  McClure  Street 

Dowse,   Charles   Arthur,   Jr Sherborn     155   Lincoln  Avenue 

Drapeau,   Raymond   George    , Fall    River     12   Colony  Court 

Earl,    Craig     Harrison,    N.    Y 19  Allen   Street 

Emmert,    Fred     Holyoke    Holvoke 

Fassett,    Howard    Noble     Naugatuck,   Conn    27  East  Pleasant   Street 

Ferriter.    Philip    Shannon Westfield      382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Figuerido,   Joseph    Freeman Falmouth     375  North  Pleasant  Street 

Flagg,    Cushman   Rowley Craftshury    Common,    Vt.     .  .  .  449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Fleury,    Horace    Leo Amherst     34  Ca'^ton  Street 

Flinchbaugh,   Donald   Mills Newton  Upper  Falls    ^2   Cnttacre   Street 

Flower,  Charles  Wesley Palmer      13  Nutting  Avenue 
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P'loyd,   Henry  Winship Manchester      13   Nutting   Avenue 

Fortune,    Milton    Marsliall Springfield     V.i   Hadley  Court 

(iilmartin,    Robert   V  incent Worcester     25   Cottage   Street 

kjumore,    Kichard    P  ay Westboro    472  North  Pleasant  Street 

(iilmore,    Stuart    Abiel    Peirce Acushnet    15  McClellan  Street 

Gizienski,    John   Joseph Amherst     ■  •  Box   150 

(j.a.iviue,  Frederick  Jnoward   .  .Leverett      Leverett 

Golden,    Willianm   Charles Oak     Bluffs     401   North   Pleasant  Street 

Grace,    Jacob North    Brookfield    25    Cottage    Street 

(jray,    L,ej<  orest   Edwin Acton     24    McClellan   Street 

Greene,  George  burLon Melrose     13  Colony  Court 

Greene,    Samuel    Lawrence Granby    Granby 

Gushee,    Ruth   Elizaoeth Dorchester     33   Dana   Street 

Hall,    Francis    Earie Northampton    Northampton 

Hall,   Roy  Burton Canaan,  Vt 449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Hardy,    William   Howard Ashland    49    Kellog   Avenue 

Hazen,    Donald    Wentworth North  Amherst    North  Amherst 

Heath,   Harry   Woodbury Manchester      87   McClellan    Street 

Henderson,   Edward   Sims Melrose     M.   S.   C.   Farm   Bungalow 

Herring,    John    Charles Amherst     46  High   Street 

Hill,    Edmund   Bernard,    Jr Andover      18  Old  Town  Road 

Hill,    Richard Wollaston     150  Montague  Road 

Hilliard,    Rufus    Kelton Fall    River     21   Allen   Street 

Hodgen,  Edmund-  Theodore   Gloucester    Belchertown 

Holland,    Edward   Wade New  York  City,  N.   Y 14   Allen  Street 

Holman,    LeRoy    Glover Fairfield,  Conn Mt.    Pleasant  Inn 

Holopainen,    Weikko    Robert     > Hubbardston     . Thatcher  Hall 

Holzman,   Chester   Arthur Brooklyn,    N.    Y Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

Hutchinson,    Robert   William West    Springfield    33    Phillips    Street 

Ingham,    Myron   Lewis Granby      Granby 

Jacobi,    Harold Woodmere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 247   Northampton   Road 

Jensen,    John    Edward Shrewsbury     103  North  Pleasant  Street 

Johnson,    Charles   Millett    Brookline      289   Triangle   Street 

Johnson,  Raymond  Harry West  Springfield    27  East  Pleasant  Street 

Jones,    Vernon    George Athol     Athol 

Keblinsky,    John    Andrew Worcester     44   Kellogg   Avenue 

Kelley,   Thomas   Henry Amherst     27  North   Prospect   Street 

Kemp,   Ernest  Darwin Greenfield     25   Cottage   Street 

Kenney,    Thomas    Henry Lowell     15   McClellan    Street 

Kerr,    Arthur   Waugh Feeding    Hills     33   Phillips   Street 

Kinsman,   Mildred   Frances Needham    35  McC'ure  Street 

Kneeland,    Karl    Wallace Amherst     76  Old  Town  Road 

Koenig,   Walter   Adolph Jefferson     72  East  Pleasant  Street 

Leonard,   Howard  Barrows Raynham      27  East  Pleasant  Street 

Levine,   Ralph Pittsfield     11    Phillips   Street 

Libby,    Merton    Reed West    Springfield     South   Amherst 

Loomis,    Charles    Parkhurst Winthrop     15   Sunset  Avenue 

Lyman,   Dwight   Edward Greenfield     36   Hallock  Street 

Macdonald,  Richard  Townsend Arlington     24   McC'ePan    Street 

Marcinowski,   Raymond  Joseph North    Hadley    North   Hadley 

Marsh,   Charles   Billings Florence     Florence 

Marshall,    Alfred   Augustus Fitchburg  25    Nutting   Avenue 

Mattison,    Donald Arlington,    Vt 15   McClellan    Street 

Mattson,    Edward   Rae    Norwood     417   North   Pleasant    Street 

Meagher,    James    William Hubbardston      42   Cottage   Street 

Meister,    Harold Dorchester     13  Hadley  Court 

Merriam,    Philip    Willson Middletown,    Conn 25  Nutting  Avenue 

Merry,   James    Lawrence Pembroke     449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Miller,    Warren    Whitney Dodge 25   Nutting    Avenue 

Minor,   Calvin    Albert Springfield     ; 861    North   P'easant   ■'Street 

Mooney,    Edward    Francis Cambridge     367  North  Pleasant  Street 

Mooney,    Robert    Fulton Holyoke    Holynke 

Murphy,    Thomas    Benjamin Monson     388  NnrtVi    P'easant   Street 

McCarthy,    Ward    Arthur Tyringham     36   TT^Hock   Street 

McCarthy,    William    James Whitman      <''i   Kellotrg    ^verue 

McFarlan,    Robert   William West   Bridgewater    299   Amity  Street 

Neumann,    Leonard   Albert Holyoke    .    .  .      25   Cntta.co  Street 

Nichols,    Charles    Eaton Hackensack,   N.   J 21    Allen   Street 

Nicholson,   Earl   Gardner Methuen      12   Col.^nv  Court 

Nickerson,    Samuel    Rogers Weymouth      67   McCleHan    Street 

Ogonis,    Anthony    Francis Greenfield     nreonfielrl 

Olson,   Frederick   Christian Palmer    27  East  Pleasant  Street 

Parker,    Charles   Winzel Stoneham     41    Cottage  Street 

Paton,    Philip    Harris Melrose     1  '■!    Co'o" v    Court 

Patton,   Paul   Clark Westboro      North    Amherst 

Pease,    Marshall    Ross Whately      Whntely 

Potter,    David    Winslow Marlboro     i"    Old    Town    Road 

Provost,    William    Hormidas West    Springfield     West    Siiringfi<^id 

Ray,    Frank   Eugene,   Jr Amherst      15    McClellan    Street 

Reder,    George   Leonard Pittsfield      n    Phillips    Street 

Reinap,     Endel Lexington     12   Co'ony   Court 

Richters,    William    Harry Amherst  85    Amitv    Street 

Roberts,   Edward   Addison South    Hadley     South    Hadlev 

'Rogowski,    Edward    Robert Chicopee     62   n.-.-Viavd    Street 

■Roleau,   Amos   Langdon New   Haven,    Vt 12  Tillson  Court 

Rumgay,   Marian    Othilla North     Adams      97  ^rav   Street 

Ryan,    Thomas   Joseph Chicopee     11   Phillins   Street 

Savoy,   Robert   Francis    Springfield     65   North   Prospect  Street 
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Scarborough,  Milton  James    Amherst     67  South  East  Street 

Scott,  Lewis  Harvey    North    Hadley    North   Hadley 

Sestito,    Salvatore    Vito     Cohasset     67   McClellan   Street 

Smiarowski,   Edward  Anthony    Montague     Montague 

Smith,    Shaw    Blanchard    Waltham    30   Hallock   Street 

Smith,    Thomas    Holcomb     Simsbury,   Conn 42   Cottage   Street 

Sokol,    Theodore    Coolidge    New    Haven,    Conn 155  Lincoln   Avenue 

Sorli,    Lawrence    Odegard    Carlisle     Mt.    Pleasant  Inn 

Soule,    Frederick    Kalley Waban    13   Hadley  Court 

Spafford,    Roy    Arthur     South    Hadley     South    Hadley 

Sperandio,    Louis    Arthur    West   Hartford,    Conn 112  Cottage  Street 

Spiridigliozzi,   Joseph   Melvin    Dedham    155   Lincoln   Avenue 

Spivack,   Melvin   Herbert    Whitman      10   Allen   Street 

Spooner,    William    Alfred    Athol     269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Stearns,  Walla  Marvin    St.    Albans,    Vt 259  Lincoln   Avenue 

Stentiford,    Henry,    Jr Pittsfield     33   Phillips   Street 

Stevens,  David  Brown    Mount    Hermon     14  Beston   Street 

Stobbart,    Fred   Walter    Franklin     155  Lincoln  Avenue 

Stockwell,     Richard    Dexter     Upton      65  North  Prospect  Street 

Stone,    Philip    Goodspeed    Gardner      37  Farview  Way 

Sullivan,  Francis  Xavier   Northampton      Northampton 

Swift,    Seth    Hendrick     West    Springfield     12    Colony   Court 

"Szafir,    Charles   Joseph    Hadley      Hadley 

Szewczak,  Harry  John    Housatonic      13    Hadley   Court 

Tanner,   Roy  Samuel North    Amherst     North  Amherst 

Therrien,    Philip    Henry     East    Freetown     100  North  Prospect  Street 

Todd,    Ethel    Mae    Billerica      23   Kendrick  Place 

Toporowski,    Theodore   Thomas    Adams     12  Tillson   Court 

Townsley,    Ralph    Eugene    Ashfield     260  Lincoln   Avenue 

Tvelia,    George    Peter    Ozone   Park,   N.   Y 401   North   Pleasant   Street 

Valentine,     Elmer     Northboro      112   Cottage   Street 

Vallett,  Louis  Paul,   Jr Fairhaven      49  Kellogg  Avenue 

Vanderhoop,   Leonard   Forest    Gay   Head 15   McClellan    Street 

Verbeck,  Roland  Hale,  Jr Amherst     62    Orchard   Street 

Waaramaa,    Arthur    Emil    Fitchburg      42   Cottage  Street 

Ware,    William   Robert    Marion      156   Montague  Road 

Watt,    Dorothy    May Holyoke      Holyoke 

Watts,    Carl    Nelson     Amherst     North  Pleasant  Street 

Weir,    Herbert    Allen     Melrose     Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

West.    Roy   Walter,    Jr Ware     Ware 

Whidden,    John    Joseph    Gilbertville     49   Kellogg   Avenue 

Williams,    William     Holliston     Theta  Chi 

Witt.    Alexander    Harold,    Jr Worcester     269  North  Pleasant  Street 

Wood,    Kenneth    Hastings    Newton     42   Cottage  Street 

Zetterberg,    "Victor    York    Worcester     21    Allen    Street 

Special  Student 

Kuzmiski,   Peter    Charles    Amherst     367    Northampton    Road 


i 


"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  of  history  that  is  unmistakable,  it  is  that  national 
strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

— Daniel  Webster. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 
WINTER  SHORT  COURSES 


The  Winter  School  Short  Courses  have  been  maintained  by  the  College  for  over 
thirty  years.  They  meet  a  definite  need  in  providing  instruction  for  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  can  leave  their  regular  duties  during  the  winter  months.  The  school 
closes  in  time  for  students  to  begin  practical  work  in  the  spring. 

The  following  courses  or  group  programs  are  offered: 

1.  Poultry   Raising— Unit   1    (Oct.   28-Nov.   IS)    Unit   2    (Nov.    18-26:    Dec.   2-13) 

Unit  3   (Dec.  16-20:  Jan.  6-17). 

2.  Greenkeeping  (An  eleven  weeks'  course — (Jan.  6 — March  IS). 

3.  Advanced   School   for   Greenkeepers.      (Course   A — January    6    to    February    7; 

Course  B — February  10  to  March  IS.) 

Each  of  these  courses  requires  a  definite  number  of  students  as  a  minimum  if  the 
course  is  to  be  given.  Also  there  is  a  maximum  limit  to  the  size  of  classes,  and  in  the 
greenkeeping  course  early  application  is  always  advisable.  See  explanation  of  limited 
enrolment  under  each  course  on  following  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  longer  courses  there  are  other  courses  offered  for  shorter  periods 
of  time  and  less  expense,  as  follows: 

4.  Dairy  Bacteriology  Course — Tuesday,  January  6,  1:00  P.M.  to  Saturday,  Jan- 

uary 18,  12  M. 

5.  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk  Products — ^Monday, 

January  20,  1:00  P.M.  to  Saturday,  January  25,  12  M. 

6.  Milk  Plant  Operation   and  Manufacture    of   Surplus   Milk   Products — Monday, 

January  27,  1:00  P.M.  to  Saturday,  February  1,  12  M. 

7.  Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used  in  Ice  Cream  Making,  the 

Standardizing    of   Mixes    and    Freezing — Monday,   February    3,    1:00   P.M. 
to  Saturday,  February  8,  12  M. 

8.  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men — Monday,  February  10,  1:00  P.M.  to 

Saturday,  February  IS,  12  M. 

The  Dairy  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  take  any  one  or  all  of  them 
if  he  desires. 

9.  Five-Day  Short  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters — Monday,  March 

24,  1:00  P.M.  to  Saturday,  March  29,  12  M. 

Winter  School  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the  full  work 
in  the  courses  taken,  with  satisfactory  grades. 

Entrance  Requirements 

No  entrance  requirements  have  been  fixed  other  than  that  the  student  shall  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  shall  have  completed  the  elementary  or  common  schools. 

Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  $10.00  for  the  full  Ten  Weeks'  Winter  School  Program 
and  each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  $5.00  registration  fee.  There 
are  no  laboratory  fees  in  connection  with  any  of  the  courses.  The  registration  fee 
and  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  registration. 
There  is  also  a  health  fee  of  $1.50  for  the  full  term,  not  for  the  five-day  or  ten-day 
courses. 


Board  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  dining  hall  cafeteria  service  for  $6.00  weekly, 
meal  ticket  plan  or  at  public  restaurants  near  the  college  grounds.  Rent  for  furnished 
rooms  in  private  houses  varies  in  price  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  week  for  each  occupant. 

The  Short  Course  Office  will  be  glad  to  assist  students  in  locating  rooms. 

Registration  at  Short  Course  Office,  South  College 

All  Poultry  students  register  on  Monday,  October  28,  for  the  first  unit  of  work. 
Registration  for  Greenkeepers  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  6.  Other  short  courses 
register  on  the  Monday  forenoon  of  the  beginning  week,  with  classes  starting  at  1:00 
P.M.  the  same  day.  All  fees  are  payable  at  College  Treasurer's  Office  at  time  of  regis- 
tration. 

Upon  arrival  the  student  should  report  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
located  in  South  College;  call  Amherst  900,  if  telephoning. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT  IN  WINTER  SCHOOL 
I  hereby  make  application  for  admission  to  the  following  Winter  Short  Courses : 

Date 

Name     , 

Home    Address    

Business    Address    

Age    Present   Occupation    

Previous    Schooling    

Check  special  course  or  courses  in  which  you  desire  to  register. 


1.  The  Winter  Course  in  Poiiltrv  Raising 

Unit  1  (Oct.  28-NOV.15) 

Unit  2  (Nov.  1S-2G:     Dec.  2-1.1) 

Unit  S  (Dec.  lG-20:     Jan.  G-17) 

2.  Ten-day  course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology  (Jan.  6-lS) 

3.  The  Five  Day  Dairy  Courses: 

(a)  Milk  and  Cream  Testing :  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk         (Jan.  20-25) 
Products 

(b)  Milk   Plant  Operation  and   Manufacture   of   Surplus  Milk         (Jan.     27-Feb.  1) 
Products 

(c)  Ice   Cream;    Testing   and   Analyzing  Ingredients   Used   in  (Feb.  3-8) 
Ice    Cream    Making,    the    Standardizing    of    Mixes,    and 

Freezing 

(d)  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men  (Feb.  10-15) 

4.  Five-day  Short  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters       (Mar.  2i-Mar.  29) 

Mail  this  blank  to   Roland   H.   Verbeck,   Director   of   Short  Courses,   Massachusetts   State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

NOTE — File  application  blank  in  back  of  catalogue  if  for  Greenkeeping  Course. 
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WINTER  COURSE  IN  POULTRY  RAISING 

October  28,  1940  to  January  17,  1941 

General  Information 

This  nine- week  short  course  will  begin  on  October  28,  1940  and  class  work  will 
close  on  January  17,  1941.  Students  will  register  at  the  Short  Course  Office  on  Monday, 
October  28,  from  9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  M.     Classes  begin  at  1:00  P.M.  the  same  day. 

Thanksgiving  Day  recess  is  from  Wednesday,  November  26,  at  5:00  P.M.,  and 
continues  to  Monday,  December  2,  at  8:00  A.M.  Christmas  vacation  extends  from 
December  20,  12.00  M.,  to  January  6,  at  8:00  A.M. 

The  number  of  students  will  be  limited  to  fifteen;  unless  six  students  register  the 
course  will  not  be  given.  AppHcations  should  be  sent  early  as  students  will  be  accepted 
in  the  order  of  their  application.     (See  blank  on  page  4.) 

Aim. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  good  survey  of  the 
entire  field  of  poultry  production  and  cover  the  work  as  intensively  as  time  will  permit. 
It  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  poultry  keeping  as  a  vocation  and  who  can 
spend  but  a  short  time  in  preparation. 

Facilities. — -The  College  poultry  plant  of  1000  birds,  equipped  with  modern  incu- 
bators and  brooders  of  various  kinds,  together  with  other  adequate  equipment  and 
laboratories,  will  be  at  the  service  of  students  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Several  lecture 
and  laboratory  rooms  and  considerable  new  equipment  has  been  added  recently. 

The  M.  S.  C.  Poultry  Club,  a  student  organization,  meets  twice  a  month  for  special 
discussions  on  current  topics  and  lectures  by  prominent  poultrymen  or  specialists. 

Entrance  Requirements 

There  are  no  entrance  examinations  for  admission,  but  students  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  old  and  have  educational  training  through  the  elementary  school,  that 
is,  eighth  grade. 

Tuition  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  $9.00  for  the  full  course,  or  $3.00  for  each  three-week 
unit.  A  registration  fee  of  $S.00  will  be  charged  for  the  full  course  and  a  $2.00  fee 
for  each  three-week  unit.  These  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration  and 
need  not  be  sent  in  advance.    One  or  more  field  trips  may  be  required. 

Board  may  be  secured  at  the  College  dining  hall,  cafeteria  service,  for  $6.00  per 
week  and  rooms  in  private  houses  near  the  campus  cost  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  week.  Text- 
books will  cost  $5.00  to  $10.00.  One  hundred  dollars  should  cover  all  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  full  course. 

Rooms  may  be  secured  at  time  of  registration  from  approved  lists  at  Short  Course 
Office. 

CALENDAR  1940-1941 

First  Term      October  28 — November  15 
Second  Term  November  18-26 :  December  2-13 
Third  Term      December  16-20:   January  6-17 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  BY  TERMS  1940-1941 


First  Term 

Second  Term 

Third. Term 

W-1  Judging 

7  hrs. 

W-4  Feeding               7  hrs. 

W-7  Management 

7  hrs. 

W-2  Marketing 

7  hrs. 

W-5  Incubation         7  hrs. 

W-8  Brooding 

7  hrs. 

W-3  Breeding 

7  hrs. 

W-6  Housing              7  hrs. 

W-9  Diseases 

7  hrs. 

Description  of  Courses 

W-l.  Poultry  Judging. — A  study  of  the  characters  effected  by  egg  production  and 
those  that  limit  egg  production  in  the  individual.  Trapnested  birds  with  known  records 
are  constantly  used  to  check  the  student's  judgment  in  estimating  production.  This 
knowledge  has  direct  applicabiUty  in  the  constant  elimination  of  non-producers  from 
the  flock,  and  the  selection  of  outstanding  breeders. 

W-2.  Marketing  Poultry  Products. — This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of 
eggs,  market  classification  of  poultry  and  eggs,  judging  eggs,  fattening,  killing,  picking, 
drawing  and  judging  of  live  and  dressed  poultry. 

W-3.  Poultry  Breeding. — The  course  combines  in  class  and  laboratory  genetic  the- 
ory and  breeding  applications.  The  various  methods  of  selection  are  studied.  The  vital 
data  about  each  breeder  is  recorded  and  studied  in  an  up-to-date  system  of  pedigree 
record  keeping. 

W-4.  Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding. — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  nutrition^  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  feeding  the  poultry 
flock — the  most  expensive  item  in  the  grower's  budget.  Feeding  the  growing  stock, 
the  laying  flock,  and  fattening  are  all  included. 

W-S.  Incubation. — A  study  of  incubation  principles  and  practices  is  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  incubators  in  the  well-equipped  cellar  at  the  College  plant. 

JV-6.  Poultry  Housing. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  various  physical  and  bio- 
logical factors  which  are  involved  in  keeping  houses  comfortable,  dry  and  hygienic. 
The  several  types  of  houses  on  the  College  plant  furnish  good  practice  and  study  ma- 
terial. 

W-7.  Poultry  Farm  Management. — ^The  modern  trends  of  commercial  poultry  farm 
organization  are  studied  by  the  survey  method.  Each  student  will  prepare  detailed 
plans  for  a  farm  he  now  owns  or  might  hope  to  develop  in  the  future.  These  plans 
will  emphasize  and  correlate  the  work  in  breeding,  incubation,  brooding,  growing,  mar- 
ket egg  and  meat  production,  marketing  and  accounting. 

W-8.  Brooding. — Brooding,  as  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry,  is  taught  with  the  aid  of  modern  equipment  such  as  coal  burning  and  electric 
brooders,  and  several  kinds  of  battery  brooders. 

W-9.  Disease  Prevention. — Embraced  in  this  course  are  studies  of  normal  and 
pathological  anatomy ;  sanitary  programs  of  disease  control ;  and  the  use  of  disinfec- 
tants, vermifuges  and  remedies  of  known  efficacy. 

This  course  is  so  organized  that  a  student  may  take  any  term  or  combination  of 
terms  that  he  wishes,  completing  the  course  in  succeeding  years  if  it  is  found  necessary. 


WINTER  COURSE  FOR  GREENKEEPERS 

January  6  to  March  IS,  1941 

A  specialized  course  for  men  engaged  in  the  profession  of  greenkeeping,  or  mem- 
bers of  green  committees.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  factors  of  successful 
turf  management  are  discussed  individually  and  particularly  in  their  relation  to  one 
another.    The  subjects  as  outlined  can  be  effectively  studied  during  the  winter  months. 

General  Requirements 

An  applicant  for  this  school  must  be  either  a  member  of  the  green  committee,  a 
greenkeeper,  or  must  have  had  experience  on  a  golf  course,  and  the  application  blank 
must  be  countersigned  by  the  greenkeeper  and  chairman  of  the  green  committee. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  required,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  have 
a  reasonable  education  in  the  English  language. 


The  number  of  students  is  limited. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  applicant  obviously  unqualified  for  the 
work,  or  to  dismiss  any  student  for  misconduct,  or  failure  to  properly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  course. 

The  winter  school  certificate  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  complete  the  full 
course  with  credit.  A  student  may  register  for  the  first  five  weeks  and  complete  the 
course  for  certification  the  following  year.    Matriculation  fee  for  one-half  term  is  $9.00. 

Registration  January  6.    Classes  begin  January  7. 


Course 

Botany 

Entomology 

Water  Systems 

Drainage 

Equipment 

Managerial  Problems 

Grasses  and  Turf  Culture 

Cost  Keeping  and  Analysis 

Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Forum  and  special  lecture  hour  daily  during  full  term. 


Courses  Offered 

Weekly  Periods 

Length  o 

'/  Course 

1  Laboratory, 

2  Lectures 

Full  Term 

1  Lecture 

Full  Term 

2  Laboratories, 

3  Lectures 

Five  Weeks 

2  Laboratories, 

3  Lectures 

Five  Weeks 

3  Laboratories, 

2  Lectures 

Five  Weeks 

3  Laboratories, 

1  Lecture 

Five  Weeks 

3  Laboratories, 

2  Lectures 

Six  Weeks 

3  Laboratories, 

2  Lectures 

Four  Weeks 

2  Laboratories, 

2  Lectures 

Full  Term 

Description  of  Courses 


I.  Water  Systems. — A  study  of  standard  types  of  water  systems,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  relation  of  size  of  pipe,  pressure  and  nozzles,  to  the  flow  and  delivery 
of  water.  Professor  C.  I.  Gunness 

II.  Soils  and  Fertilizers. — (Special  for  Greenkeepers). — Fundamental  properties  of 
soils  and  their  management  as  i elated  to  golf  green  conditions  will  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  course.  The  study  of  fertilizers  and  their  uses  will  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  Individual  problems  and  discussions  will  be  given  all  the  time  and  attention 
warranted.  Department  of  Agronomy 

III.  Equipment.- — All  major  and  minor  equipment  and  materials  used  in  golf 
course  maintenance  are  not  only  thoroughly  studied,  but  the  factors  influencing  their 
economic  use  and  possible  cumulative  effect  upon  the  cultural  condition  of  the  turf 
are  noted.  Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

IV.  Managerial  Problems. — This  course  uses  for  its  laboratory  a  very  large  and 
complete  model  of  a  golf  course,  about  which  the  many  problems  of  a  greenkeeper  are 
studied  and  the  influencing  factors  noted. 

The  making  and  presentation  of  reports  to  green  chairmen  and  committees  is  also 
a  part  of  this  course.  Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

V.  Grasses  and  Turf  Culture.— At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should 
be  able  to  identify  the  various  turf  grasses  and  to  thoroughly  understand  their  cultural 
requirements.  The  various  cultural  practices  and  their  effects  are  carefully  studied  and 
turf  diseases  and  pests  are  also  included  in  this  course. 

.Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

VI.  Drainage. — The  entire  problem  of  land  drainage  will  be  discussed  and  practical 
problems  worked  out.  The  student  will  be  taught  the  use  of  the  level  and  how  to 
set  ditch  grades.  Assistant  Professor  M.  J.  Markuscn 
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VII.  Botany  for  the  Greenkeeper.— Laboratory  demonstration  and  lecture  discus- 
sions dealing  with  the  living  plant  and  its  parts  and  consideration  of  the  work  performed 
by  each  part.  Assistant  Professor  W.  H.  Davis 

VIII.  Entomology  for  the  Greenkeeper. — This  course  contains  a  brief  introduc- 
tion as  to  what  insects  are  and  their  relationships.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  identification,  life  history  and  control  measures  of  insects,  damaging 
greens.  Dr.  Frank  R.  Shaw 

IX.  Cost  Keeping  and  Analysis. — The  value  of  cost  keeping  and  its  analysis  will 
be  demonstrated,  and  a  method  of  cost  keeping  will  be  taught.  The  many  factors  that 
enter  into  the  cost  will  be  noted,  analyzed  and  adapted  to  individual  problems.  The 
distribution  and  directing  of  the  workmen  will  also  be  studied. 

Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

Forum  and  Special  Lecture  Hour. — 'One  hour  is  set  aside  daily  for  a  summarization 
of  the  preceding  day's  work,  or  for  discussions  with  any  visiting  greenkeeper,  green 
chairman,  or  for  special  lectures.  Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson,  Leader 

Information 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  or  to  Professor 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  Department  of  Agronomy,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

ADVANCED  SCHOOL  FOR  GREENKEEPERS 

Admission  to  this  school  is  limited  to  those  who  have  previously  attended  the 
regular  Winter  School  for  greenkeepers  at  this  institution. 

Two  courses  are  offered,  each  having  a  different  curriculum. 

Course  A.— January  6  to  February  7;  Course  B. — February  10  to  March  15. 

Expenses 

Tuition  Registration  Health  Fee 
One   Course   Only     .         .         .         .         .         .        $5.00              $2.50  $1.50 

Both   Courses    .         .         .   ■     .         .         .         .         10.00  5.00  1.50 


WINTER  SHORT  COURSE  IN  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY 

(Methods  for  Testing  Milk) 
January  6  to  January  IS,  1041 

General  Information 

Each  year  numerous  requests  are  received  by  this  department  for  individual  in- 
struction in  modern  bacteriological  methods  for  testing  milk.  The  majority  of  these 
requests  are  due  to  the  interest  of  the  modern  dairy  man  in  the  quality  of  his  product, 
as  expressed  by  results  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  and  a  desire  to 
more  accurately  control  production  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  plant.  A  two  weeks' 
course  on  modern  testing  methods  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  the  dairy 
man  who  wishes  to  provide  a  means  of  making  these  bacteriological  tests  in  his  own 
plant  laboratory. 

Admission  and  Registration 

There  is  no  prerequisite  for  the  course.  Students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  must  have  completed  the  elementary  or  common  schools. 


Students  should  enroll  by  mail.  See  special  application  blank  in  front  of  announce- 
ment.    Early  registrations  will  be  given  preference. 

Ten  students  will  be  the  maximum  number  admitted  to  this  course.  Unless  five 
students  have  registered  prior  to  the  opening  day,  the  course  will  not  be  given. 

Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  and  each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  Treas- 
urer a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  per  course. 

Description  of  the  Course 

Five  afternoons  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  discussions,  demonstra- 
tions and  manipulation  of  the  Breed  and  Brew,  Resazurin,  Burri  and  Standard  Plate 
Methods  of  examining  milk.  Each  student  will  be  given  ample  oppovtunity  to  perform 
these  tests  on  numerous  milk  samples.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  correct  use 
and  care  of  the  compound  microscope. 

Mornings  may  be  spent  in  the  department  or  college  Hbrary  where  there  are  avail- 
able numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on  dairy  bacteriology  and  the  relationship  of  milk 
and  milk  products  to  the  Public  Health. 

Information 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  or  to  Professor 
Leon  A.  Bradley,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


WINTER  SHORT  COURSES  IN  DAIRYING 
January  20  to  February  IS,  1941 

The  courses  are  intended  not  only  for  experienced  milk  plant,  ice  cream  and  creamery 
men,  but  for  men  with  little  dairy  experience,  who  have  a  desire  for  knowledge  in 
the  various  dairy  manufacturing  fields.  Those  who  are  inexperienced  should  plan  to 
take  all  four  courses.  Farm  men  and  women,  who  are  responsible  for  milk  handling, 
butter  making,  or  the  making  of  soft  cheese  will  find  the  first  and  second  courses  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

There  are  no  prerequisites  for  the  courses.  A  certificate  showing  the  subject  studied 
is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course  to  those  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Admission 

There  are  no  entrance  requirements  except  that  the  student  must  be  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  must  have  a  common  school  education. 

Registration 

Students  should  enroll  by  mail.     See  application  blank  in  front  of  announcement. 

Enrolments  for  each  of  the  four  dairy  courses  described  in  the  follov/ing  paragraphs 
should  be  made  at  least  three  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Those  failing 
to  enroll  by  mail  may  do  so  on  arrival  for  the  course.  The  work  begins  for  each  course 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day.  Therefore,  those  enroling  should  arrive  early 
enough  in  the  morning  so  that  time  is  available  for  registering,  securing  accommodations, 
etc. 

Early  registrations  are  given  preference.  A  maximum  of  20  will  be  adhered  to 
for  all  courses.  Second  courses  will  be  given  in  case  the  number  of  registrants  war- 
rant it. 

All  applications  for  entrance  to  these  courses  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Upon  arrival  the  students  should  report  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Short 
Courses  in  South  College,  for  information  concerning  rooming  accommodation  and  for 
registration. 

Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  course,  and  each  student  is  required 
to  pay  the  Treasurer  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  per  course. 

Students  will  need  white  suits  for  laboratory  work,  and  may  wish  to  purchase  one 
or  more  textbooks  for  each  course. 

Board  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  dining  hall  at  $6.00  a  week  or  in  private 
boarding  houses  from  $6.00  to  $7.00.  Rent  for  furnished  rooms  in  private  houses  varies 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a  week  for  each  occupant. 

Description  of  Courses 

Course  I.     Mil\  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting 
Mil\  Products — (January  20-25) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  men  and  women  to  become  proficient  in  operating 
the  Babcock  test,  acidity  test,  use  of  the  lactometer,  the  Methylene  Blue  test  and  Plate 
Counts,  as  well  as  other  methods  commonly  used  in  testing,  analyzing,  and  inspecting 
dairy  products. 

The  course  should  be  of  special  value  to  those  interested  in  dairy  inspection  work, 
cow  testing  association  positions,  or  laboratory  control  work  which  is  essential  in  milk 
handling. 

Opportunity  is  given  during  the  course  to  secure  the  Massachusetts  Babcock  Testing 
certificate. 

Course  II.     Mil\  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus 
Mil\  Products — (January  27 — February  1) 

This  course  should  help  milk  plant  and  creamery  employees  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  essentials  involved  in  the  scientific  handling  of  milk  and  creamery  products. 

Some  of  the  lecture  and  discussion  topics  are:  general  scope  of  the  market  milk 
industry,  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  relation  of  bacteria  to  milk,  sanitary  production, 
marketing,  plant  construction  and  selection  of  equipment,  processing,  delivery,  handling 
surplus,  standardizing,  grading,  and  labeling,  and  care  of  milk  in  the  home.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  economic  methods  of  marketing  surplus  milk  through  cottage 
and  other  soft  cheeses,  and  commercial  buttermilk. 

Laboratory  exercises  will  cover  milk  sampling,  the  scoring  of  dairies,  cream  line  prob- 
lems, the  scoring  of  milk,  the  study  of  milk  plant  equipment,  milk  processing,  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  buttermilk,  of  cottage,  neufchatel,  and  cream  cheese  and  butter. 

Practical  application  of  dairy  tests  and  of  lecture  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
college  creamery  and  dairy  barn. 

Course  III.     Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used  in 

Ice  Cream  }Aa\ing,  che  Standardizing  of  Mixes,  and  Freezing 

(February  3 — 8) 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the  ice  cream  business,  but  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  along  this  line. 

Lecture  and  laboratory  work  will  cover  the  selection  of  ingredients  for  the  ice  cream 
mix,  standardizing  and  calculating  the  mix,  processing  the  mix,  freezing  and  yield  con- 
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trol,  causes  and  remedies  of  ice  cream  defects,  etc.  Actual  experience  will  be  se- 
cured in  making  ice  cream  mixes  and  freezing  work.  Different  kinds  of  ice  cream  will 
be  made,  as  well  as  ices  and  sherberts.  The  handling  of  refrigeration  machinery  will 
be  included  in  this  course. 

All  those  enrolled  in  this  course  should  plan  to  stay  over  for  the  second  week's 
work  in  ice  cream  making. 

Course  IV.     Ice  Cream  Ma\ing  for  Experienced  Men 
(February  10 — 15) 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  ice  cream  mak- 
ing and  wish  to  secure  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  work. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  will  cover  a  study  of  various  factors  affecting  effi- 
cient freezing  operations,  the  effect  of  variations  in  composition  and  manufacture  on 
quality  of  the  finished  product,  etc.  Round  table  discussions  of  new  methods  and 
recent  experimental  work,  as  well  as  individual  problems  will  be  included.  Some  spe- 
cialists in  the  ice  cream  business  and  closely  allied  fields  will  speak  before  the  group. 

Information 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses  or  to  Professor 
Julius  H.  Frandsen,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

SHORT  COURSE  FOR  TREE  WARDENS  AND  OTHER  WORKERS 

WITH  PUBLIC  TREES 

March  24  to  March  29,  1941 

Description  of  Course 

A  course  designed  to  be  of  use  to  town  tree  wardens,  city  foresters,  and  others 
whose  major  interest  is  the  care  of  shade  trees. 

This  course  was  first  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens' 
Association  and  consists  of  lectures,  lantern  slides,  sound  pictures,  and  field  work.  The 
program  of  the  course  will  include  (a)  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  care  of  shade 
trees,  (b)  recognition  and  control  of  shade  tree  insects,  (c)  recognition  and  control  of 
shade  tree  diseases,  (d)  characteristics  and  properties  of  species  desirable  for  use  as 
shade  trees,  (e)  elements  of  town  forestry  and  watershed  forestry  management,  (f)  the 
place  of  trees  in  landscaping  roadsides,  (g)  public  utility  problems  with  trees,  and  (h) 
Shade  Tree  Law.  Field  work  and  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  on  the  College 
campus  where  a  great  variety  of  shade  tree  species  is  available  for  study. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  college  staff,  invited  lecturers  for  the  1941  program 
will  include:  Judge  Edward  T.  Simoneau,  Marlborough,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Perley 
Spaulding,  Senior  Pathologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Aaron  Feinberg, 
Construction  Engineer,  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Mr.  Otis  D. 
Fellows,  Chief  Engineer,  State  Planning  Board;  Mr.  C.  A.  B.  Halvorson,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Lighting  Division,  General  Electric  Company;  Mr.  Harry  Burnett,  President, 
Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens'  Association  and  Mr.  L.  Fletcher  Prouty,  City  Forester, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

PROGRAM  FOR  1941 
Monday  (1)      (2)   Municipal  Problems  in  Shade  Tree  Management 

(3)     Evaluating  Tree  Practices 

Tuesday  (1)     Trees  and  Wildlife 

(2)  New  Developments  with  "DN"  oils  for  pests  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees 

(3)  Important  insect  pests  of  elm 
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(4)  Nectria  disease  of  hardwoods 

(5)  The  Dutch  elm  disease  problem  in  Massachusetts 

(6)  Imminent  danger  to  elms  resulting  from  possible  increase  in 
bark  beetle  population 

Wednesday     (1)  New  England  Roadside  Scenes 

(2)  Shade  Tree  Values 

(3)  Drug  Plants 

(4)  Growing  Plants  without  Soil 

(5)  Poisonous  Plants 

(6)  Wood  decay  fungi  in  trees 


Thursday        (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


City  and  town  reports  with   special  reference  to  the  report 

of  the  tree  warden 

How  planning  boards  may  be  assisted  by  the  tree  v/ardens 

Report  of  technical  survey  on  effect  of  shading  street  lights 

resulting  from  street  trees 

The  Public  Shade  Tree  Problem 

Municipal  appropriations  for  shade  trees 

State  appropriations   for  shade   trees 

Federal  Allotments  for  shade  tree  work  in  Massachusetts 


Friday 


Watershed  Forestry 

(1)  Species  for  use  on  town  watersheds 

(2)  Relationship  of  watershed  soils  to  tree  species 

(3)  Methods  of  planting  watersheds 

(4)  After-treatment  of  watershed  plantations 

(5)  Watershed  vegetation  and  purity  of  water  supplies 

(6)  Discussion  of  practical  field  problems 


Saturday 


Current  Problems  in  Shade  Tree  Law 


Registration 

Students  should  fill  in  application  blank  in  front  of  this  bulletin  and  mail  to  Direc- 
tor of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

Upon  arrival  the  students  should  report  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Short 
Courses  in  South  College  for  registration,  as  the  work  of  the  course  begins  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  opening  day. 

Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  and  each  student  must  pay  the  Treasurer  a 
registration  fee  of  two  dollars.     Total  cost  $4.00. 


Information 

For  further  information  write   to   the  Director   of   Short   Courses,   or   to   Professor 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 
TEN  WEEKS'  COURSE  FOR  GREENKEEPERS 

January  6  to  March  IS,  1941 


Date. 

Name    

Home  Address    

Business  Address    

Age   Present  Occupation   

Previous  Schooling  


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  applicant  for  the  Winter  School  Course  for  Green- 
keepers  is  either, — (1)  a  member  of  the  green  committee,  (2)  a  greenkeeper,  or  (3) 
an  employee  of  this  club. 

Signed    

Greenkeeper 

Signed    

Chairman  of  the  Green  Committee 


Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short   Courses,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
A  Two-Year  Non-Degree  Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

For  over  twenty  years  the  Massachusetts  State  College  in  addition  to  its  degree 
courses  has  been  conducting  non-degree  courses  for  students  who  wish  to  get  fundamental 
training  for  some  agricultural  or  related  business.  More  and  more,  high  school  gradu- 
ates, not  otherwise  prepared  for  college  entrance,  whose  inclinations  are  towards  the 
practical  field  of  agriculture  are  finding  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  College  well 
suited  to  their  needs. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  major  programs — ^Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Manu- 
factures, Poultry,  Floriculture,  Fruit  Growing,  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening and  Hotel  Stewarding  for  hotel  and  restaurant  operatives,  one  of  which  is  selected 
by  the  student,  depending  on  the  job  for  which  he  wishes  to  secure  training. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  required.  Minimum  age  seventeen  years;  minimum 
schooling  eighth  grade.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  students  were  enrolled  in  October 
1939. 

The  first  year  consists  of  six  months'  study  at  the  College  and  six  months  of  re- 
quired placement  training,  under  the  supervision  of  the  College.  During  the  placement 
period  the  student  is  expected  to  learn  much  of  the  practical  side  of  his  particular  voca- 
tion. He  is  recommended  to  a  position.  These  positions  are  on  farms,  in  dairies,  green- 
houses, poultry  plants.  The  nature  of  the  position  depends  on  the  student's  particular 
objective. 

The  second  year  consists  of  eight  months'  study  at  the  College.  On  the  completion 
of  the  course  a  diploma  is  granted.  Tuition  is  $50.00  per  semester  to  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

For  a  complete  catalog  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing  an 
application  blank,  write  to  Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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Abbott,  G.  Richard 
Adams,  Stephen 
Akerley,  Walter  G. 
Almonte,  Alfredo 


Vernon  S. 
Bagley,  James  J. 
Beaubien,  Arthur 
Bernier,  Paul     . 
Boon,   John 
Borowski,  Felix  W. 
Bowen,  Thomas  R. 
Bradford,  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  William  J. 
Breed,  Arthur  G. 
Brown,  George  . 
Buley,  Arthur  C. 
Burns,  William  H. 
Busby,  Philip  A. 
Buteau,  Henry  L. 


WINTER  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT,  1940 

Andover 
Demarest,  N.  J. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

South  Hadley 

Newtonville 

Millers  Falls 

Lowell 

West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Northampton 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Marshfield 

Cranston,  R.  L 

Stockbridge 

Worthington 

Cabot,  Vt. 

Springfield 

North  Andover 

Cranston,  R.  I. 


Campbell,  Weldon  S 
Carroll,  John  J. 
Castonguay,  Alphonse 
Caverly,  C.  Gardner  . 
Chaffee,  Arthur  C,  Jr. 
Charest,  Raymond  A. 
Chase,  Ernest  J. 
Cody,  Arthur  L. 
Coffin,    Herbert 
Coghill,  John  R. 
Cox,  Stanley  C,  Jr.  . 
Crary,  Charles  K. 
Crown,  Samuel  . 
Currier,  Francis  P.     . 

Daniels,  Harvey  J.  . 
Davis,  Mrs.  Floyd  P. 
DeLitto,  Thomas  J.  . 
DeNormandie,  James 
Desmarais,  Reginald  . 
Donovan,  Warren  F. 
Draper,  James  S. 
Dunning,   Robert 

Edwards,  George  C,  Jr. 
Erdis,  Donald  W.      . 

Ferguson,  Alex  . 
Field,  June  P.  . 
Fobes,  Malcolm  R.    . 
Foley,  Edward  J. 
Franzman,  Meyer  M. 

Gibson,  Elwin  F. 
Glowa,  Theodore  A.  . 
Goodreau,  Joseph  P. 


Greenfield 
Rutland 
Littleton 
Ipswich 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
Fall  River 
Keene,  N.  H. 
North  Quincy 
Framingham 
Orland  Park,  111. 
Hawley 
Preston,  Conn. 
Wamesit 
Auburn 

North  Adams 
Wilmington,  Vt. 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Lincoln 

Somerset  Center 
Westport 
Ayer 
McAIester,  Okla. 

Monroe,  Conn. 
Framingham 

New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Longmeadow 

Northampton 

Medford 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Worcester 

West  Pomt,  N.  Y. 

Palmer 
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Gordon,  Samuel 
Gosselin,  Roger  . 
Grahame,  Harry 
Greene,  Kenneth  W.  . 
Gudmundsson,  Norman 

Halloran  J.  Fred 
Harrington,  Mathew  B. 
Harris,  Arthur  E. 
Harvey,  Harold  M. 
Hayden,  Henry  J. 
Hebert,  V.  Leslie 
Hilyard,  George  D. 
Hoogeveen,  John  A. 
Horrigan,  Patrick  J. 
House,  Arthur  G. 
Howard,  Edmund  I. 
Howes,  Richard  E. 

Jones,  John  A.  . 
Jones,  Roy  G.  . 

Kalahan,  J.  James 
Keating,  Joseph  M. 
Knight,  Joseph  H.,  J 
Kowalsky,  Leon  P. 
Kruger,  Vernon  C. 

Lockwood,  Cornelia  P.  (Mrs.) 
La  Roche,  Omer  H.  . 
Long,  Daniel  M. 

Macey,  Irving  F. 
Maggi,  Joseph  F. 
Marshall,  Frederick  W. 
Martin,  Waldo  E.     . 
Mears,  Gardner 
Milos,  Venatius  . 
Motiarty,  Joseph  D.  . 
Murphy,  Jere   J. 
McDonald,  Joseph  L.,  Jr. 
McEUigott,  Edward  . 
McGarvey,  LeRoy     . 
Mclnnis,  Wallace 
MacKechnie,  Edwin  R. 
McKenzie,  Edward  A. 

O'Doherty,  John  E. 
Ogden,  Ann  H.  . 
O'Neil,  Charles  E. 
Ouellette,  Henry  A. 

Palevicius,  Anthony 
Paquette,  Wilfred  A. 
Paskowitz,  John,  Jr. 
Patch,  Lowell  H. 
Perkins,  C.  Andrew,  Jr. 
Phelps,  Walter  E.      . 


Worcester 
Chicopee 
Hamden,  Conn. 
Turners  Falls 
Whitman 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Weymouth 
Providence,  R.  L 
Charlestown 
Westboro 
Weymouth 
West  Springfield 
Tewksbury 
Portland,  Maine 
Ludlow 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Ludlow 

Peabody 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Shelburne  Falls 
Willimansett 
Pittsfield 
Fitchburg 
Carlisle,  Penna. 

Fall  River 

Gardner 

Holyoke 

Cambridge 

Holyoke 

Wellesley 

Norfolk,  Conn. 

Watertown 

Ware 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Providence,  R.  I. 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Union  City,  Penna. 

Pittsfield 

Cambridge 

Winchester 

Stoneham 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

Salem 

Fall  River 

Shrewsbury 
Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Roselle,  N.  J. 
Greenfield 
Winchester 
Sudbury 
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Pinelli,  Peter  A. 
Pollock,  Robert,  Jr.  . 

Ralston,  Frederick  R. 
Ramsey,  Harold  L.  . 
Reed,  David  G.  . 
Reid,  Ernest  F.  D.     . 
Rhinehart,  Merton  P. 
Ridgely,  Harold 
Riley,  William  R. 
Rines,  Harold  W.      . 
Roche,  John  F.  . 
Rondeau,  Olive  M.   . 
Rote,  Herbert    . 
Russell,  Lloyd   . 
Ryan,  Thomas  E.     . 

St.  John,  Amos' A.     . 
St.  John,  George 
Scharrett,  John  L.     . 
Schroeder,  Henry  J.  . 
Sederberg,  Richard  E. 
Shovan,  Stephen  J.   . 
Siciliano,  Jerry,  Jr.  . 
Smead,  Forrest  N.,  Jr. 
Sohn,  Samuel  D. 
Sondey,  Joseph  . 
Sowerby,  Chfton  E.  . 
Springstead,  Douglass 
Stone,  Wilbur  H.       . 
Sullivan,  Frederick  J. 
Summers,  John  . 

Thayer,  Donald  A.     . 
Thornton,  Edward 
Tomeck,  WiUiam 
Toole,  Frank  P. 
Tully,   George  R. 
Twiss,  Grover  C. 

Vancour,  Alford  B.    . 
Vonderlich,  John  W.  . 

Waiblinger,  Adolf 
Walton,  Elmer  W.     . 
Ward,  Frank 
Ward,  Harris  A. 
White,  Jack 
Whittemore,  Errol  C. 
Williams,    Robert    M. 
Williams,    William    W.; 
Wing,  Jason 
Wirkkala,   Arvo 
Wood,    Harold    B.    . 

Yesberger,   Earl  F.    . 

Zagata,   John   J. 
Zechman,   William   T. 


3rd 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Manoa,  Penna. 

Mattapan 

Westboro 

Middleboro 

Belmont 

Lanesboro 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence 

Palmer 

Dorchester 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Peabody 

Amesbury 

Lee 

East  Taunton 

Easton,  Maryland 

Brockton 

Orange 

North  Adams 

Greenfield 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Chicopee 

Marlborough 

Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Brockton 

Chatham 

Worcester 

Holyoke 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Amherst 

Lake  Lucerne,  N.  Y. 

Holyoke 

New  Bedford 
Holyoke 

Burlington 

Newburyport 

New   Kensington,  Penna 

Gill 

Stockbridge 

Brockton 

Wauconda,  HI. 
Hyannis 
Springfield 
Newport,  N.  H. 
Brattleboro,   Vt. 

North   Olmsted,   Ohio 

Greenfield 
Ashland,   Ohio 
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CALENDAR 


1941. 

January  20,  Monday  to  January  29,  Wednes- 
day  Final   Examinations 

January  29,  Wednesday First  Semester  ends 

February  3,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Saturday Holiday,    Washington's 

Birthday 
April  5,  Saturday,  12  M  to  April  14,  Mon- 
day, 8:00  A.M Easter  Recess 

April   19,   Saturday Holiday,   Patriot's  Day 

May  26,  Monday  to  June  6,  Friday        .       .     Final  Examinations 

May  30,  Friday Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

May  31,  Saturday  to  June  2,  Monday     .       .     Stockbridge    Commence- 
ment 
June  6,  Friday  to  June  9,  Monday   .       .       .     Commencement 
June  12,  Thursday  to  June  14,  Saturday      .     Entrance  Examinations 
September  10,  Wednesday  to  September  12, 

Friday Entrance  Examinations 

September  15,  Monday 1st    Semester    begins    for 

Freshmen 

September  17,  Wednesday Opening  Convocation 

September  18,  Thursday All  class  schedules  start 

September  29,  Monday 1st    Semester    begins    for 

Stockbridge    School 
Freshmen 

September  30,  Tuesday 1st    Semester    begins     for 

Stockbridge    School 
Seniors 

October   13,   Monday Observance     of     Columbus 

Day 

November  11,  Tuesday Armistice  Day 

November  26,  Wednesday,  12m  to  December 

1,  Monday,  8:00  a.m. Thanksgiving  Recess 

December    19,    Friday,    12m   to   January   2, 

Friday,   8:00   A.M Christmas  Recess 

1942. 

January  19,   Monday  to  January  28,  Wed- 
nesday        Final   Examinations 

January   28,   Wednesday      .....     First  Semester  ends 

February  2,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

February  23,   Monday Observance,     Washington's 

Birthday 
April  1,  Wednesday,  12m  to  April  9,  Thurs- 

Hay,  8:00  a.m.      .......     Easter  Recess 

April  20,  Monday Observance      of      Patriot's 

Day 
May  25,  Monday  to  June  5,  Friday        .       .     Final   Examinations 

May  30,  Saturday Memorial  Day 

May  30,  Saturday  to  June  1,  Monday    .       .     Stockbridge  Commence- 

ment 
June  5,  Friday  to  June  8,  Monday  .       .       .     Commencement 
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THE    TRUSTEES    OF   THE    COLLEGE 


Organization  of   1941. 

Members  of  the  Board. 

Term  Expires 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 1941 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 1941 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction 1942 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Pittsfield 1942 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 1943 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 1943 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Boston 1944 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 1944 

Mrs.  Katharine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 1945 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield 1945 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 1946 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 1946 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica 1947 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield     .........  1947 

Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governoi'  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Hugh  P,  Baker,  President  of  the  College. 
Walter  F.  Downey,  ComTnissioner  of  Education. 
William^  Casey,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Officers  of  the  Trustees. 

His  Excellency,  The  Governor,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Boston,  Presi- 
dent. 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  Vice-President. 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary. 
Egbert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer. 

The  Graduate  School  Staff. 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College. 
Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Dean  of  the  College, 
Heads  of  all  Divisions. 

Heads  of  Departments  in  which  Graduate  Courses  are  offered. 
Professors,  Associate  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  in  charge  of 
Graduate  Courses. 

The  Graduate  School  Advisory  Committee. 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Chairman. 
William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  College. 
Leon  A.  Bradley,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

John  B.  Lentz,  Head  of  the  De'partment  of  Veterinnry  Science. 
A.  Anderson  Mackimmie,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Charles  A.  Peters,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  ChcTnistry. 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture. 
WiNTHROP  S.  Welles,  Head  of  the  De'partment  of  Education. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

HISTORY. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  were  offered 
in  botany  under  President  Clark  and  in  chemistry  under  Professor  Goess- 
mann  as  early  as  1876.  No  candidate,  however,  completed  the  require- 
ments for  that  degree.  It  was  not  until  1892,  under  President  Henry  H. 
Goodell,  that  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  were 
offered.  This  degree  was  first  conferred  in  June,  1896,  on  two  candidates. 
Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were 
first  offered  in  1897,  with  chemistry,  botany  and  entomology  as  major 
and  minor  subjects.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  on  one  candidate 
in  June,  1902. 

In  the  early  years  the  graduate  work  was  conducted  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  four  year  courses. 
The  demand  for  advanced  work  increased,  however,  and  in  June,  1908, 
the  trustees  made  the  Graduate  School  a  separate  unit  in  the  College 
and  appointed  a  director.  Beginning  with  July  1,  1930,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Graduate  School  were  combined  with  those  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  This  arrangement  is  proving  mutually  beneficial  by 
making  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the  Experiment  Station  available  for 
service  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  in  turn  providing  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students  in  organized  research  projects. 

LOCATION   AND   LANDS. 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six 
thousand  people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field 
of  science  and  agriculture,  the  location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight 
miles  from  Boston,  fifty  miles  from  Worcester,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Springfield,  eighteen  miles  from  Greenfield  and  eight  miles  from  North- 
ampton. Busses  connect  the  town  with  Northampton,  Greenfield,  Holyoke 
and  Springfield,  or  it  can  be  reached  direct  over  the  General  Vennont 
Railroad.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approximately  seven  hundred 
acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center.  The  College  is  well 
provided  with  modern  buildings  and  equipment,  description  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  qualified  students 
with  proper  guidance  in  the  methods  of  advanced  study  and  research. 
Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of  science, 
and  master  of  landscape  architecture  are  available.  Students  who  desire 
advanced  courses  but  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  are  also  admitted. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  required  to  pur- 
sue study  in  three  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  the  major,  and 
the  others  as  minors.  An  original  thesis  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
major  subject.  The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who 
have  met  the  following  requirements: — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  three  years  to  three  subjects  of  study  and 
research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  ninety  credits  of  which  not  less  than 
sixty  shall  be  in  the  chief  or  major  subject,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  in 
each  of  two  minor  subjects. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 


4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  both  the 
major  and  minor  subjects. 

5.  The  presentation  of  evidence  of  a  working  knowledge  of  both 
French   and   German. 

6.  The  passing  of  a  public  oral  examination. 

7.  The  payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  not 
computed  primarily  in  terms  of  time  and  credits  but  that  the  degree  is 
conferred  only  upon  such  students  as  have  reached  satisfactory  attain- 
ment in  some  special  branch  of  learning. 

Master  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science  are  required  to  pursue 
study  in  two  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  major  and  the  other 
as  minor.  When  desirable  and  approved  by  the  director,  the  minor  may 
be  made  up  of  subjects  from  more  than  one  department.  An  original 
thesis  is  considered  a  part  of  the  major  subject. 

The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met  the 
following  requirements : — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  one  year  to  two  subjects  of  study  and 
research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  thirty  credits,  of  which  approximately 
two  thirds  shall  be  in  the  major  subject. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  the  major  subject  ex- 
cept in  education  where  this  is  optional. 

4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  the  major 
subject. 

5.  The  payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

Master  op  Landscape  Architecture. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  established  courses  as  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment of  landscape  architecture.     The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate 
students  who  have  met  the  following  requirements : — 

1.  Work  covering  at  least  three  years,  of  which  a  minimum  of  one  and 
one-half  years  must  be  devoted  to  study  in  residence,  and  a  minimum  of 
one  year  spent  in  practice  outside  of  the  College,  specific  requirements 
concerning  the  nature  of  such  practice  to  be  laid  down  by  the  department. 

2.  Submission  of  a  complete  written  report  on  the  work  done  in  prac- 
tice outside  of  the  College. 

3.  Written  approval  from  the  employer  as  to  the  quality  of  service 
during  the  period  devoted  to  practice  outside  of  College. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

5.  The  presentation  of  convincing  evidence  of  genuine  aptitude  for 
some  branch  of  landscape  architecture  as  design,  construction  or  manage- 
ment. 

6.  Completion  of  final  examinations. 

7.  Payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  may  be  earned  upon 
the  completion  of  one  year  of  specialized  work  in  that  field.  (See  page  36.) 

ADMISSION. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted: — 

1.  To  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  College. 

2.  To  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing  who  have  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  substantially  equivalent  to  that  conferred  by 
this  College. 
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ENROLLMENT  FOR  A  DEGREE. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  implying 
admission  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  any  given  department. 
Such  candidacy  is  subject  to  specific  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
several  departments,  and  the  student  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  desires  to  major  before  he  can  be- 
come a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  that  subject. 

STUDY  IN  RESIDENCE. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  general,  graduate  credit  will  be  granted  only 
for  courses  pursued  in  residence,  that  is,  in  regularly  approved  courses 
conducted  by  a  qualified  member  of  the  staff  of  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Under  certain  conditions,  and  then  only  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  director  of  the  graduate  school,  credit  earned  elsewhere  will  be  ac- 
cepted to  apply  on  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Non-Degree  Enrollment. 
Graduate  work  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.  Such  enrollment  permits  the  special  privilege  of  a  wider  range 
in  the  selection  of  courses.  The  courses  selected  should,  however,  bear 
an  appropriate  relation  to  one  another  and  be  within  the  confines  of  the 
preparation  of  the  student.  A  statement  of  the  subjects  chosen  must,  in 
each  case,  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School  for  ap- 
proval. 

Prerequisites. 

In  case  an  applicant  has  not  completed  in  his  undergraduate  work  as 
much  of  the  subject  he  desires  to  select  for  his  major  study  as  is  re- 
quired of  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  he  will  be  expected 
to  pursue  such  undergraduate  courses  in  that  subject  as  the  head  of  the 
department  may  consider  necessary,  without  credit  toward  the  advanced 
degree. 

In  the  case  of  minor  subjects  for  advanced  degrees,  credit  begins  to 
accrue  from  the  point  where  the  previous  training  of  the  applicant  ended, 
whether  it  be  graduate  or  undergraduate  in  its  rating  at  this  College — 
subject,  however,  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  department 
concerned. 

General  Statement. 

A  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  considered  important 
for  successful  graduate  work  in  practically  all  the  major  lines,  and  is 
required  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Students  not  offering 
modern  language  for  admission  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
same  along  with  their  graduate  work. 

The  courses  listed  under  departmental  statements  in  the  succeeding 
pages  constitute  the  principal  and  characteristic  work  of  the  graduate 
student. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  requirements 
for  degrees  without  notice. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy — Major  Subjects. 
Courses  available  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy : — 

Agricultural  Economics  Economics 

and  Farm  Management  Entomology 


Agronomy 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 


Food  Technology 
Pomology 
Poultry  Science 


Master  of  Science — Major  Subjects. 
Courses   available   as   major   subjects   for   the   degree   of   master   of 


science : — 

Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management 
Animal  Husbandry 
Agronomy 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Dairy  Industry 
Economics 
Education 
Entomology 


Floriculture 

History 

Home  Economics 

Horticultural  Manufactures 

Olericulture 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Pomology 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 


Master  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Courses  available  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture: — 
Landscape  Architecture 


Minor  Subjects. 


Courses  available  as  minor  subjects  :- 
Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management 
Agronomy 
Animal  Husbandry 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Dairy  Industry 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Floriculture 
Forestry 
French 
Geology 
German 

Theses. 


History 

Home  Economics 

Horticultural  Manufactures 

Landscape  Architecture 

Mathematics 

Olericulture 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Pomology 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Veterinary  Science 

Wildlife  Management 

Zoology 


A  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  in  the  fiejd  of  the  candidate's  major  sub- 
ject, and  must  indicate  that  its  writer  possesses  the  ability  and  imagina- 
tion necessary  to  do  independent,  constructive  thinking.  The  follovi^ing 
rules  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
thesis : — 

1.  The  objective  of  a  thesis  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  real  con- 
tribution to  knov^ledge  and  practice.  When  completed  it  should  be  of  a 
quality  worthy  of  publication  as  a  contribution  from  the  department 
concerned. 

2.  The  thesis,  in  its  completed  form,  will  be  judged  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  author  to  review  literature  and  reach  definite  deductions; 
to  formulate  a  problem,  plan  a  method  of  attack,  and  work  out  a  solution ; 
and  to  summarize  his  material  and  draw  conclusions.     Scholastic  attain- 


merit  in  writing  and  presenting  the  results  of  the  study  will  also  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  evaluation.  No  thesis  markedly  poor  in  its  Eng- 
lish will  be  accepted. 

3.  After  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  major  adviser  (head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  student  selects  his  major),  decides  upon  a 
thesis  subject,  he  is  required  to  submit  an  outline  to  the  director  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  director,  with  this  as  a  basis,  selects  from  the 
graduate  staff  a  thesis  committee  to  which  the  student  then  submits  the 
outline  for  approval.  This  committee  will,  thereafter,  have  direct  charge 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  said  thesis,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
student  use  the  advice  available  from  this  source  in  the  progress  of  his 
research.  The  thesis  must  have  the  approval  of  this  committee  before 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree. 

4.  Three  complete,  bound  copies  of  the  thesis,  including  drawings  and 
any  other  accessories,  are  required  by  the  graduate  school  office  in  order 
that  the  files  in  the  director's  office,  the  College  library  and  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  thesis  was  prepared  may  be  supplied. 

5.  If  the  thesis  is  printed,  whether  in  periodical  or  book  form,  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  thesis  submitted  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Massachusetts 
State  College  shall  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  title  itself  or  as  a  footnote 
on  the  front  page.  Such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
publication  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  director. 

6.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
research  conducted  by  the  student,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  theses  be 
submitted  to  the  committee,  in  the  case  of  doctors'  theses,  not  later  than 
March  15,  and  in  the  case  of  masters'  theses,  not  later  than  May  15  of 
the  academic  year  in  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  conferred.  The  theses 
in  their  final  form  shall  be  deposited  with  the  director  by  June  1. 

7.  If  typewritten,  whether  designed  for  publication  or  to  remain  in 
the  typewritten  form,  the  size  of  the  sheet,  the  arrangement  of  the  title 
page,  the  general  structure  of  the  thesis,  the  character  of  the  paper,  and 
the  binding  must  conform  to  definite  standards. 

A.  Size  of  sheet.    Size  of  sheet  must  measure  8^/2  x  11  inches. 

B.  Form  of  title  page.    The  title  page  must  be  arranged  in  this  order : — 

a.  Subject. 

b.  Name  of  author, 

c.  "Thesis  submitted  for  degree  of — ". 

d.  "Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst." 

e.  Date. 

and  should  be  distributed  over  the  page  as  artistically  as  possible. 

C.  Following  the  title  page,  the  arrangement  may  take  such  form,  vari- 

able of  course  with  the  subject  matter,  as  is  illustrated  below : — 

a.  An  analytical  outline  of  thesis. 

b.  An  introductory  statement  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  author 

are  set  forth. 

c.  The  body  of  the  thesis  composed  of  literature  critically  reviewed 

and  deductions  made,  formulation  of  method  of  attack  or  proce- 
dure, and  results  secured.  (All  literature  reviews  and  any  work 
done  by  others  should  be  so  separated  that  no  question  can  be 
raised  as  to  which  portion  of  the  thesis  represents  the  original 
investigation.  It  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  compilation 
is  not  considered  original  investigation.) 

d.  Summary  and  conclusions. 

e.  Bibliography.  (This  should  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 

the  thesis  committee  before  final  arrangement.) 

f.  Acknowledgments. 


g.  statements  of  approval  signed  by  members  of  the  thesis  com- 
mittee. 

D.  Paper.    See  sample  in  College  store. 

E.  Binding.    See  sample  of  binding  in  director's  office. 

8.  All  theses  are  the  property  of  the  College  and  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  final  examinations  on  the  minors 
are  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  subjects.  In  the  major  subject,  a 
written  examination,  if  successfully  passed,  is  followed  by  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  the  presence  of  the  graduate  staff. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  science,  or  master  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, a  final  examination  in  the  major  subject,  which  may  be  written  or 
oral,  or  both,  is  given  by  the  department  concerned. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES. 

A  charge  of  $50  per  semester,  payable  in  advance,  which  covers  tuition, 
laboratory  and  student  health  fees,  is  imposed  on  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts.  For  residents  of  other  states  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, this  charge  is  $110  per  semester.  In  cases  where  students  carry 
less  than  a  full  schedule  of  courses,  a  special  tuition  rate  is  provided.  For 
purposes  of  definition,  all  students  claiming  residence  in  the  State  shall 
at  time  of  admission  provide  the  treasurer's  office  with  an  official  state- 
ment from  their  town  or  city  clerk  as  evidence.  Also,  the  student  must 
present  evidence  of  successful  vaccination. 

Board  should  not  be  in  excess  of  $9  per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  about 
$6.  Rooms  for  graduate  students  are  not  available  in  the  College  dormi- 
tories, but  can  be  rented  in  private  homes  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  month. 
The  costs  of  books  and  incidentals  should  not  exceed  $100  per  year. 

TEACHING  FELLOWS 
Through  a  fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  the  College  offers  a  number 
of  teaching  fellowships.  The  value  of  these  is  limited  to  $600  per  year, 
and  appointment  is  made  for  a  one-year  period.  These  appointments  are 
especially  suited  to  students  who  desire  to  gain  teaching  experience  and 
make  themselves  at  least  partly  self-supporting  while  continuing  their 
education.  It  shoud  be  recognized,  however,  that,  in  cases  where  stu- 
dents render  this  part-time  service,  in  return  for  the  financial  assistance 
extended,  the  residence  time  requirements  for  the  degree  in  question 
are  necessarily  longer.  Application  for  appointment  to  these  fellowships 
should  be  made  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School  or  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  candidate's  major  interest  lies. 

RESEARCH  FELLOWS 

The  Agricultural  Experim.ent  Station  in  its  program  of  investigation 
frequently  finds  it  desirable  to  utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students 
qualified  to  do  certain  types  of  technical  work  required  in  connection  with 
its  several  research  projects.  Funds  are  available  for  this  purpose  and 
qualified  students  may  be  elected  to  such  fellowships.  Not  infrequently 
this  arrangement  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  satisfy  his 
thesis  requirement  by  completing  some  unit  of  v/ork  within  a  larger 
project  organized  in  the  research  program  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

In  recent  years  industrial  concerns  have  been  rather  anxious  to  have 
certain  investigations  undertaken  for  them  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
For  this  service  they  are  willing  to  lend  financial  support,  and  in  deserv- 
ing cases  it  has  proven  very  desirable  to  accept  and  utilize  these  funds  for 
fellowship  purposes.    At  present  several  fellowships  are  supported  on  this 
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basis.     These  are  proving  very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
the  student  and  the  industry  supporting  the  investigation. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 
The  College  offers  opportunities  to  pursue  graduate  courses  during  the 
summer  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School.  While  provision  may 
be  made  for  special  study  with  several  departments  during  the  sum- 
mer period,  the  scheduled  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  teachers  who 
seek  advanced  work  in  education  and  closely  related  subjects  for  purposes 
of  better  preparing  themselves  for  more  effective  service  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Details  regarding  courses  offered,  facilities  for  study,  en- 
vironment, etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  Summer  School  catalogue,  a  copy  of 
which  is  available  upon  request  to  the  director  of  Short  Courses, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
126.     Economics  of  Agricultural  Production.  Credit,    3. 

Professor   Barrett. 

155.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Credit,    3. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

156.  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation.  Credit,    3. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

157.  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal.  Credit,    3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
167.     Market  Problems  and  Market  Price  Policies.  Credit,    3. 

171.    Agricultural  Economic  Theory.  Credit,    3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
176.     Farm  Operation  and  Advance  Farm  Organization.     Credit,    4. 

Professor   Barrett. 

179.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  Credit,    3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

180.  Advanced  Statistics.  Credit,    3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
182.    Advanced  Farm  Operation.  Credit,   3. 

Professor   Barrett. 
184.     Research  Methods  and  Procedure.  Credit,    3. 

186.    Investigations  of  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management.  Credit,    1-3. 

The  Department. 
190.     Seminar,  Each  Semester,  Credit,    1-3. 

The  Department. 
200.    Thesis. 

The  Department. 

Agronomy. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
105.     Soil  Types  of  Massachusetts. — Lectures  and  field  travel. 

Credit,    2. 
110.     Studies  in  the  Culture  op  Field  Crops. — Laboratory,  field,  or 
other  problems  concerning  the  tillage  of  field  crops.  Credit,    3. 

115.     The  Fertilization  of  Field  Crops.  Credit,    3. 

125.  The  Improvement  of  Field  Crops. — Readings,  discussions,  lab- 
oratory or  field  work  in  the  improvement  of  field  crops  by  breeding  and 
selection.  Credit,    3. 

135.  Nutrition  of  Field  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and  green- 
house work  on  problems  of  nutrition.  Credit,    3. 

136.  Grasses. — Studies  in  the  history,  distribution,  characteristics, 
commercial  uses,  and  nutrition  of  grasses.  Credit,    3. 

137.  Fine  Turf  Culture. — Laboratory  and  field  studies  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  culture  of  turf  grasses.  Credit,    3. 

145.  Studies  in  Soil  Physics. — Problems  concerning  texture,  struc- 
ture, and  other  physical  properties  of  soils.  Credit,    3. 

155.  Studies  in  Soil  Management. — Study  of  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  management  of  soils  for  crop  production.        Credit,    3. 

160.  Soil  Technology. — Includes  studies  of  properties,  behavior,  and 
technical  utilization  of  soils.  Credit,    3. 

163.  Chemistry  of  the  Soil. — Includes  chemical  studies  of  avail- 
ability of  nutrients,  base-exchange  studies,  etc.  Credit,    4. 
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170.  Studies  of  Soil  Fertility. — Investigation  of  the  factors  and 
conditions  affecting  the  productivity  of  soils.  Credit,    3. 

175.  Organic  Matter  of  the  Soil. — Includes  studies  of  the  origin, 
properties  and  methods  of  maintenance  of  soil  organic  matter,  and  its 
physical  and  biochemical  relations  to  soil  fertility.  Credit,    3. 

185.  Fertilizers  and  the  Soil. — Concerning  the  interrelationships  of 
soils  and  fertilizers  when  mixed.  Credit,    3. 

190.  Studies  in  Literature. — Practice  in  preparing  abstracts  and 
summaries  of  the  literature  bearing  on  selected  topics.  Credit,    2. 

200.     Thesis. — For  students  taking  major  work  in  Agronomy. 

Credit,    10-30. 

Animal  Husbandry. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

110.  Advanced  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — A  course  dealing  with 
the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  digestion,  absorption  and  utilization 
of  feeds.  The  major  portion  of  the  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
literature  concerning  the  phases  of  nutrition  that  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  the  individual  student.  Credit,    5. 

120.  Genetics  of  Farm  Animals. — A  course  dealing  with  the  inheri- 
tance of  characteristics  in  the  larger  farm  animals.  The  work  may  be 
based  upon  herd  book  and  advanced  registry  data  or  it  may  be  of  an 
experimental  nature  with  either  small  laboratory  animals  or  with  the 
larger  farm  animals.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  thorough 
review  and  analysis  of  available  data  in  the  field  of  his  choice.    Credit,    5. 

130.  Problems  in  Livestock  Production. — This  course  will  deal  with 
some  specific  problem  in  feeding,  management,  or  production  of  some 
specific  livestock  product  such  as  milk,  wool,  meat,  etc.  Assistance  will 
be  given  in  outlining  the  problem  and  setting  up  the  experimental  proce- 
dure and  the  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  collecting  and  analyzing 
the  data.  Credit,    5. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  work  in  animal  husbandry  may  consist  of 
historical  studies  of  modern  breeds  of  livestock  or  experimental  studies 
in  animal  nutrition  or  genetics.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  The  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  physical-chemical  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  work  of  digestion ;  the  absorption  and  use  of  foods ; 
circulation;  respiration,  excretion;  the  function  of  proteins,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates, minerals,  and  vitamins  in  body  metabolism;  and  the  functions 
of  those  endocrine  glands  primarily  concerned  with  nutrition.  In  light 
of  these  basic  principles,  the  student  is  required  to  calculate  balanced 
rations  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  various  classes  of  livestock. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,    3. 

56.  General  Livestock  Production. — Studies  in  the  historical  and 
economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of 
general  livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  in  New 
England.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of 
management,  and  methods  of  marketing. 
2  class  hours;  1,  2  and  1,  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,    4. 

73.     Advanced  Meat  Studies. — For  Animal  Husbandry  and  Horti- 
cultural Manufactures  seniors  and  graduate  students.     This  course  deals 
with  the  basic  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  and  utilizing  meat 
products. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2, 

75.  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories 
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of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized 
through  genetic  analyses,  selection  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  crea- 
tion of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 
2  class  hours ;  1,  2  and  1,  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit  4. 

76.  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  intensive  course  cover- 
ing all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  man- 
agerial problems  concerned  in  successful  dairying.  One  period  a  week 
will  be  devoted  to  talks  by  outside  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 
4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

81.  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. — The  student  will  select  a  topic 
in  the  field  of  animal  husbandry,  prepare  an  outline  and  partial  bibli- 
ography for  approval  by  the  class  and  instructor.  When  approved,  he  will 
write  a  comprehensive  paper  on  his  subject  and  will  also  make  occasional 
oral  reports  of  progress  to  the  class  throughout  the  semester. 
1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Bacteriology. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

100.  History  of  Bacteriology. — Studies  in  the  development  of  bac- 
teriology from  the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  especially 
planned  to  show  the  developments  of  bacteriology  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture, public  health,  the  arts,  industry,  and  medicine.  Credit,    3. 

120.  Physiology  op  Bacteria. — Lectures  and  laboratory  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  bacterial  cell  and  on  nutrition  and  metabolism  with  emphasis 
on  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  physiological  processes  and  activities. 
Designed  for  students  specializing  in  bacteriology  and  open  to  others 
who  have  sufficient  chemistry,  general  biology,  and  botany. 

Credit,    5. 

130.  Special  Problems  in  Applied  Bacteriology  (Soil,  Food, 
Dairy). — Technical  procedures  and  special  investigational  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  bacteriology  as  applied  to  problems  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  scope  of  this  course  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual requirements  of  a  group  of  students  specializing  in  the  fields  of 
agronomy,  dairy  industry,  or  food  technology.  Credit,    3-9. 

150.  Studies  of  Special  Bacterial  Groups. — A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  more  important  anaerobic  species;  study  of  fecal,  oral  and  skin 
streptococci,  with  special  reference  to  their  differentiation.  The  proce- 
dure for  fecal  flora  studies,  and  the  technique  of  isolating  single  bacterial 
cells  are  included.  Credit,    3. 

160.  Advanced  Immunological  Studies. — Consideration  will  be  given 
to  bacteriological,  immunological  and  serological  procedures.  Recent  ad- 
vances in  these  fields  and  associated  fields  as  that  of  viruses,  Rickettsiae, 
etc.,  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Credit,    3. 

170.  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  laboratory  methods 
for  the  sanitary  control  of  all  types  of  waters,  for  milk  and  milk  products 
and  for  drinking  and  eating  utensils.  Practical  application  of  these 
methods  will  be  made  through  field  studies.  Credit,    3. 

190.     Seminar. — Lectures  or  reports  on  current  literature. 

Credit,  1-4. 

200.  Thesis. — Some  bacteriological  problem  related  to  agriculture, 
food,  or  public  health.  Distributed  as  may  be  most  beneficial  for  research 
work.   Time  and  credit  by  arrangement.  Credit,    10-30. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
52.     Advanced  Bacteriology. — A  continuation  of  Course  31,  and  31A. 
The  identification  and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by  morpholog- 
ical, cultural,  physiological,  and  serological  studies.   The  combined  courses 
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give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of 
existing  bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation, 
isolation,  and  identification.  Credit,    3. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  and  31A  or  its  equivalent. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

61.  Bacteriology  (Public  Health). — Considers  the  relation  of  the 
human  body  to  its  environment  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the 
production  of  disease.  The  administration  and  organization  of  community 
health,  the  prevention  or  control  of  animal  or  human  diseases  of  public 
health  significance  are  considered.  A  study  of  special  community  health 
problems  and  the  relationship  of  these  problems  to  social  welfare  is  dis- 
cussed. Credit,  2. 
2  class  hours. 

62.  Bacteriology  (Public  Health). — Sanitation  and  its  relation  to 
agriculture,  industry,  and  public  health.  The  microbiological  features  of 
air,  water,  soil,  sewage,  and  refuse;  industrial  hygiene  and  the  control 
of  municipal  and  rural  sanitary  projects  are  considered.  Credit,  2. 
2  class  hoyirs. 

81,  82.  Applied  Bacteriology. — These  two  courses  covering  a  full 
year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
present-day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consid- 
eration include  studies  on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol 
coefficients;  sanitary  examination  of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish; 
study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to  preservation,  fermenta- 
tion, spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods ;  methods 
for  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products ;  the  groups 
of  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their 
development,  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission 
of  disease.  Credit,    3. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31A  or  its  equivalent.    Bacteriology  52  is  pre- 
requisite for  those  specializing  in  bacteriology. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

85.  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — This  course  includes  considera- 
tion of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease; 
qualitative  and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins ;  the 
use  of  biological  products  such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differen- 
tial bacteriology  and  in  disease  diagnoses;  and  a  consideration  of  iso- 
hemagglutinins  as  determinants  of  blood  groups.  Class  limited  to  ten 
students.  Credit,    3. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52  or  its  equivalent. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Botany. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

100.  Plant  Physiology. — The  lectures  will  consider,  under  the  nu- 
trition of  the  plant :  its  chemical  structure,  absorption  of  various  nutrient 
substances  and  their  changes  in  the  plant,  assimilation  and  dissimilation 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic  plants;  under 
changes  in  the  form  of  plants:  growth  and  form  under  constant  external 
factors,  the  influence  of  variable  external  and  inner  factors  on  growth, 
form,  and  development;  and  under  plant  movements:  the  various  trop- 
isms,  mutations,  etc.  Supplemental  demonstrations,  laboratory  work  and 
reading. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

101.  Plant  Pathology. — A  general  consideration  of  the  history,  na- 
ture, and  causes  of  plant  disease;  parasitism,  predisposition,  immunity, 
degeneration,  natural  and  artificial  infection,  dissemination,  epidemics, 
biological  strains,  monstrosities  and  malformations,  proliferation,  preven- 
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tion  and  control,  economics  of  plant  diseases.     Supplemental  reading  and 

reports. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

102.  Plant  Inheritance. — This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  plant  in- 
heritance. A  study  is  made  of  plant  variations,  Mendel's  law  of  heredity, 
the  physical  basis  of  heredity  as  established  by  chromosome  behavior, 
pure  lines  mutations,  species,  graft  hybrids,  etc. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

103.  Biological  Relations. — Consideration  of  certain  phases  of  the 
morphological  and  physiological  adaptations  of  plants  with  regard  to  in- 
sect visits ;  the  role  of  thorns,  hairs,  tendrils,  glands,  etc. 

1  class  hour.  .  .  Credit,  1. 

105.  Physiological  Plant  Pathology. — This  course  considers  those 
plant  diseases  not  due  to  bacterial  or  fungous  parasites,  but  resulting 
from  unfavorable  physical  or  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil;  from  harm- 
ful atmospheric  influences,  such  as  dry  air,  excessive  moisture,  hail,  wind, 
lightning,  frost;  from  injurious  gases  and  liquids;  from  lack  of  or  too 
much  light;  from  wounds.  A  knowledge  of  the  normal  physiology  of  the 
plant  is  required.    Demonstrations  and  assigned  readings. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

106.  History  of  Botany.— An  historical  survey  of  the  science;  lives 
of  noted  botanists;  history  of  certain  culture  plants,  such  as  wheat,  corn, 
coffee,  potato,  rice,  and  their  influence  on  civilization;  reading.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,   2. 

107.  Methods  in  Drawing  and  Photographing  for  Thesis  and  Pub- 
lication. Credit,  1-2. 

110.  Systematic  Mycology. — Morphology  and  development  of  typical 
species  representing  the  orders  and  families  of  fungi ;  practice  in  identi- 
fication, collection  and  preservation  of  fungi ;  systems  of  classification ; 
collateral  reading. 

1  class  hour. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods,  one,  or  two  semesters. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

111.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology. — The  work  offered  in  this  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs.  Botany  77  or  its  equivalent  is 
prerequisite.  Credit,  5-10. 

112.  Advanced  Plant  Pathology. — The  work  offered  in  this  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs.  Botany  75  or  its  equivalent  is 
pierequisite.  Credit,    5-10. 

190.  Collateral  Reading. — Extensive  reading  of  botanical  literature 
in  English,  German  and  French,  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  science,  is  required  of  all  major  students.  Final  exam- 
inations are  based  in  part  upon  this  reading  course.  Credit,  1-6. 

200.  Thesis. — Each  major  student  is  required  to  select  a  problem  in 
plant  pathology  or  physiology  (in  other  branches  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department)  for  original  investigation,  and  the  thesis  must  embody  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  knowledge.  The  thesis  work  counts  for  not  more 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  major  credits  required  for  either 
degree. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
57.     Microtechnique. — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic 
mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving  the  use 
of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
59.     Systematic  Botany  of  the  Higher  Plants. — Study  of  gymno- 

sperms  and  angiosperms.     Lectures  deal  with  the  interrelations  of  the 
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flowering  plants  and  with  their  ecology,  distribution,  and  economic  impor- 
tance. Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  critical  study  of  types  from  the 
most  important  natural  plant  families.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  flora  of  Massachusetts.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses 
supply  material  of  important  tropical  forms  for  study. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

61.  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants. — In  the  lectures 
study  is  directed  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the 
evolutionary  standpoint.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody 
forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the  latter,  the  department  is  fortunate 
in  possessing  excellent  sets  of  micro-preparations  and  lantern  slides. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

75,  76.  Plant  Pathology. — Comprehensive  study  of  diseases  of 
plants;  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  technique,  including  culture 
work  and  artificial  inoculation  of  hosts;  miscellaneous  diagnosis;  study  of 
literature  and  representative  life  histories  of  pathogens.  Prepares  for 
civil  service,  experiment  station,  and  college  work. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4  each  semester. 
77,  78.     Plant  Physiology. — Study  of  the  factors  and  conditions  of 

(a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  release  of  energy 
due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (b)  plant  growth,  including  the  in- 
fluence of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  development  of  re- 
productive and  vegetative  organs;  (c)  plant  movements,  including  those 
due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile  and  fixed  forms 
in  response  to  external  stimuli.  Weekly  conferences  are  held,  at  which 
students  report  on  assignments  to  original  sources  in  the  literature. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4  each  semester. 
81.  Plant  Ecology. — Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given 
increasing  insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence 
growth  and  development  in  the  field  and  the  adaptability  of  plants  to 
changes  in  their  normal  environment.  The  various  types  of  plant  forma- 
tions and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  mutual  and  antagonistic 
relations  of  certain  plants. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratry  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Chemisty. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory.  The  preparation  of 
chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture  and  testing  of 
pure  chemicals.  The  laboratory  work  is  essentially  synthetic  in  nature, 
and  is  designed  to  aid  in  acquiring  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  in- 
organic chemistry  than  is  to  be  obtained  by  chemical  analysis  alone. 
Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

102.  Electrolytic  Analysis. — Laboratory.  This  course  includes  the 
separation  and  determination  of  some  of  the  common  metals  such  as 
copper,  silver,  nickel,  lead,  cadmium  and  zinc.  Work  in  electrometric 
analysis  may  also  be  included  such  as  the  titration  of  iron  with  dichromate 
or  iron  with  eerie  sulfate  and  use  of  the  hydrogen,  quinhydrone  and  glass 
electrodes. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

103.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — This  course  consists  of 
special  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.    It  may  consist 
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of  ultimate  analysis,   micro-analysis,   or  analysis   of  definite  classes   of 
materials  such  as  fertilizers  and  insecticides. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  3  or  5. 

Professor  Peters. 

104.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  Measurement  of 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions;  degree  of  ionization;  ionization 
constants;  per  cent  hydrolysis  of  aniline  hydrochloride  from  conductivity 
measurements;  solubility  product  by  the  conductivity  method;  velocity 
of  saponification  by  conductivity;  neutralization  point  by  conductivity; 
vapor  pressure  determinations ;  transport  numbers ;  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  colloidal  solutions;  transition  points  by  dilatometric  method; 
heat  of  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate;  absorption 
of  iodine  by  charcoal;  determination  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  To 
each  student  separate  work  will  be  assigned. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

105.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  The  preparation 
of  compounds  not  included  in  courses  51  and  52,  such  as  the  Kolbe  syn- 
thesis of  salicylic  acid ;  the  synthesis  of  camphor  and  of  indigo ;  the  prep- 
aration of  medicinal  compounds,  e.  g.,  acetanilide,  phenacetin  and  bar- 
bituric acids;  the  preparation  of  dyes,  e.  g.,  rosaniline,  malachite  green, 
Congo  red ;  the  study  of  the  Grignard  reaction,  etc.  To  each  student, 
separate  work  will  be  assigned. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

106.  Advanced  Biological  Chemistry. — Laboratory.     An  intensive 
study   of  special   compounds,   or  processes,    involved   in   the   growth   or 
metabolism  of  either  plants  or  animals,  under  either  normal  or  patho- 
logical conditions.    To  each  student  separate  work  will  be  assigned. 
Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

107.  Food  Chemistry. — ^A  chemical  study  of  the  significant  con- 
stituents in  foods:  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  food  accessories,  etc. 
Methods  of  analysis  as  well  as  their  chemical  characteristics  will  be 
considered.  While  work  will  be  assigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual at  least  one  period  a  week  will  be  given  over  to  lecture  or  con- 
sultation. Credit,  5. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

111.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing. A  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  descriptive  chemistry  of  the  elements  based  on  the  peri- 
odic table.  Attention  will  be  given  to  some  of  the  less  common  elements. 
Second  semester.    1941-42.  Credit,    3. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

112.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  iodine  as  used 
in  analysis.  The  stability  of  thiosulf ate ;  the  colors  with  starch ;  the  prep- 
aration of  arsenic  for  a  standard;  the  limitations  of  the  dichromate 
standard;  the  errors  in  the  reduction  of  arsenates;  the  manifold  uses 
of  the  iodide-iodate  reaction;  typical  processes;  micro-methods.  One 
half  the  course  deals  with  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  buffers,  and  in- 
dicators. 

First  semester,  1942-43.  Credit,    2. 

Professor  Peters. 

113.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — Selected  topics  in  physical 
chemistry.  A  brief  survey  of  the  fundamental  theories  and  recent  ad- 
vances in  radioactivity,  induced  radioactivity,  colloidal  chemistry  and 
catalysis. 

Second  semester,  1940-41.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
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114.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — The  lectures  will  vary  with 
alternate  year  periods,  but,  in  general,  will  include  a  review  of  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry  along  with  special  topics  such  as,  hydrogenation, 
hydrolysis,  diazotization,  esterification,  oxidation  and  reduction,  etc., 
essential  oils,  perfumes  and  dyes. 

First  semester  1941-42.  Credit,  3. 

115.  BiOCOLLOlDS. — An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  surface  chem- 
istry that  apply  to  colloid  systems.  Major  consideration  given  to  the 
emulsions  and  hydrophillic  systems  encountered  in  fields  of  applied  biol- 
ogy. Collateral  reading  and  preparation  of  literature  reviews  in  the 
student's  special  field  necessary. 

Second  semester  1940-1941.  Credit,  3. 

116.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  the  application  of 
thermodynamics  to  chemical  problems. 

Second  semester.    To  be  given  in  1941  and  alternate  years. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

117.  Plant  Biochemistry. — Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  important 
constituents  of  plants  ,and  the  relation  of  these  compounds  to  plant  func- 
tions and  plant  products.  The  chemical  nature  of  plant  proteins,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  hormones  and  alkaloids  will  receive  major  consideration. 
Given  alternate  years. 

Second  semester  1941-1942.  Credit,  3. 

121.     Seminar. — Conferences,  reports,  or  lectures. 
Each  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

175,  176.     Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    A 

year  course.  Credit,   3  each  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

179.     Physiological    Chemistry. — Lectures    and    laboratory    work. 

First  semester.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Parrott. 
186.     Theoretical  Chemistry. — Two  class  hours. 
Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Peters. 
188.     History  of  Chemistry. — Two  class  hours. 
Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
192.  Special  Investigations. — A  continuation  of  Course  92,  II  for 
graduate  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue  studying  the  methods  of  research.  Problems  of 
definite  character  will  be  assigned  to  the  student  in  the  various  fields 
of  chemistry.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  report  on  pertinent 
literature.    Both  semesters.    Credit  determined  by  work  done. 

The  Department. 

200.     Thesis. — Research,  and  in  the  case  of  a  degree,  the  preparation 

of  an  acceptable  thesis  in  agricultural,  analytical,  organic,  physiological, 

or  physical  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of 

the  work.    Credit  determined  by  work  done. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
51,  52.     Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.   A  year 
course.   4  credits  each  semester. 

61,  62.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  laboratory  ^^'X)rk.  A 
year  course.    4  credits  each  semester. 

Professor  Peters. 
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Dairy  Industry. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  History  and  Development  of  Dairying. — A  review  of  the  early 
history  of  dairying  and  factors  in  the  industry  contributing  to  its  present 
development.  Credit,  3. 

102.  Ice  Cream  Problems. — A  study  of  existing  scientific,  technical, 
and  marketing  problems  in  the  field  of  ice  cream  making.  Credit,  3. 

108.  Market  Milk  Problems. — Consideration  of  production,  process- 
ing, and  distribution  of  milk,  the  nutritional  value  of  milk,  chemical  and 
bacteriological  aspects  of  milk  handling.  Credit,  3. 

104.  Surplus  Milk  Problems.- — The  economical  disposal  of  seasonal 
surpluses  through  cheeses,  butter,  milk  drinks,  etc.  Credit,  4. 

105.  Dairy  Plant  Management. — The  selection,  construction,  and 
arrangement  of  dairies  and  dairy  machinery,  and  economical  operation 
of  same.  Credit,  3. 

195.     Seminar.  Credit,  1  each  semester, 

200.  Thesis. — Original  research  work  having  a  bearing  on  some  im- 
portant problem  in  dairying.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

52.  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  market  milk 
industry:  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and  hand- 
ling in  the  city  plant,  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation 
to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cul- 
tured milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants 
are  visited.  Credit,  4. 

75.  Dairy  Chemistry. — The  various  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing  and 
control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determinations,  casein,  salt,  and 
acid  tests,  work  with  the  Mojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical 
tests  are  taken  up  in  the  laboratory.  Credit,  3. 

77.  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  first  half  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  butter  making,  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed  and 
powdered  milks.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are: 
'separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and 
ripening  of  cream,  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning,  marketing, 
and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  mak- 
ing includes  cheddar,  cream,  Neufchatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc. 
The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein 
is  also  covered.  Credit,  4. 

78.  Ice  Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  ice  cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  com- 
position, quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging  and  freezing  on 
the  finished  product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual 
forms,  and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
refrigeration  machinery,  delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods 
as  they  are  related  to  the  industry.  Credit,  4. 

79.  Seminar. — The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  research  done  by  the 
experiment  stations,  also  a  review  of  foreign  literature.  Students  pre- 
pare papers  on  timely  dairy  subjects.  Frequent  addresses  are  made  to 
the  class  by  visiting  authorities  in  dairying.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

Economics. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
110.     Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  classical  and  non- 
classical  theories   of  value   and   distribution.    Analysis   of   fundamental 
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concepts  and  the  relation  of  these  to  current  problems  of  production,  dis- 
tribution and  exchange.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

111.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — A  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  thought  from  its  ancient  beginnings;  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  schools;  recent  changes  in  economic  history. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

112.  Business  Fluctuations. — A  study  of  business  fluctuations  and 
an  analysis  of  the  current  business  cycle  theories.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

113.  Central  Banking. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  policies  of 
the  major  central  banks  with  special  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

125.  Applied  Economics. — A  course  offered  primarily  for  high  school 
teachers  (others  may  elect),  which  is  intended  to  appraise  such  current 
economic  .questions  as  the  business  cycle,  taxation,  banking,  international 
trade  reparations,  economic  planning,  and  similar  problems  in  the  light 
of  economic  principles.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

140.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — This  course 
deals  principally  with  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  land,  pre- 
sent and  future  uses  of  land,  private  property  and  the  control  over  prop- 
erty, land  income  and  the  value  of  land.  Credit,  3. 

153.  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — A  study  of  the  forces 
and  conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and 
problems  concerned  with  transportation,  storing  and  distributing  goods. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Cance. 

154.  Corporation  Finance. — An  analysis  of  the  financial  policies  of 
the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business  organization,  together  with  its 
social  implications.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  COLWELL. 

155.  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — History,  principles  and 
business  relations.  (1)  A  survey  of  the  development,  methods,  and  econ- 
omic results  of  great  cooperative  movements;  (2)  the  organization  of 
producers  and  consumers  abroad,  and  the  present  aspects  and  tendencies 
in  the  United  States;  (3)  the  principles  underlying  successful  cooperative 
endeavor  and  practical  working  plans  for  cooperative  associations. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Cance. 

156.  Special  Problems  in  Cooperation  for  Economic  Purposes. — 
Study,  original  investigation,  and  discussion.  Every  third  year,  begin- 
ning 1933.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Cance. 
160.     Public  Utilities  and  Their  Regulation. — The  study  will  in- 
clude the  problem  of  social  control  of  monopolies  and  industries  aft'ected 
with  a  public  interest.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

175.  Current  Economic  Problems  and  Literature. — Department 
seminar  throughout  the  year.  Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

Professor  Cance. 

176.  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  development  of  highway, 
waterway,  and  railway  transportation,  and  its  relation  to  the  Development 
of  the  country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of 
transportation  agencies;  present-day  problems.  Lectures,  text,  and  field 
work.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cance. 
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178.  Public  Finance. — A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  public 
expenditures,  public  borrowing  and  taxation.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

179.  Labor  Problems. — Reading  and  investigation.    By  arrangement. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

180.  Specific  Transportation  Problems. — Original  study,  reading, 
and  reports  on  certain  transportation  problems.    Alternate  years,  odd. 

Credit,  3-5. 
Professor  Cance. 
182.    Advanced  Business  Accounting. — This  course  covers  the  prob- 
lems of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.    Considerable  time  is 
spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  income,  valuation  and  the 
preparation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

185.    Economic  Institutions  and  Practice  in   Relation   to   the 

State. — Studies  in  farm  relief  measures,  taxation,  bounties,  subsidies, 

government  control  of  commerce  and  industry.    Credit,  2-5  each  semester. 

Professor  Cance. 
191,  192.     Investigations  in  Various  Problems  Related  to  Econ- 
omics.— Credits  to  be  determined  by  time  spent  and  reports  submitted. 

The  Department. 
195,  196.  Cost  Accounting  and  Business  Practices. — The  Applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  accounting  to  determine  unit  and  job  costs. 
The  construction  and  interpretation  of  manufacturing  statements  is  em- 
phasized. Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  design  and  installation  of 
accounting  systems  as  they  differ  between  various  types  of  business 
enterprise.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 
200.     Thesis. — Research  work  in  economics  will  be  developed  by  four 
principal  methods ;  namely :  historical,  statistical,  accounting,  and  general 
field  investigation.    In  all  instances  mastery  of  research  methods  includes 
facility  in  investigation,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  of  results. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration. 

161,  162.  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the  field, 
the  principles  and  the  relationships  of  public  administration. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

163.  Political  Science. — Nature  and  methods  of  political  science; 
theory  of  the  state;  forms,  ends  and  purposes  of  government;  law;  con- 
stitutions, etc.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  RoHR. 

164.  Municipal  Government  and  Adminisitration. — A  study  of  the 
governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American  municipalities. 

Credit,    3. 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

165.  Constitutional  Law.— A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States.    The  case  system  is  used.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 
193.     Seminar. — Research  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  public 
administration.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Business  and  Industry. — Study  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  business  enterprise  from  the  point  of  view  of  production. 
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The  course  stresses  administrative  functions  of  production,  finance, 
credit,  and  the  relation  between  government  and  business.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  Economics  of  Consumption.^ — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and 
commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  law^s  of  consumption,  standards  of 
living,  sources  and  factors  determining  family  incomes,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  incomes  as  shov^m  by  the  expenditures  of  the  nation 
and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  problems  of 
population  and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  class  discussions.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cance. 

77.  Economics  of  Foreign  Trade. — A  study  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  international  trade,  including  a  survey  of  historical  trends 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States ;  the  business  methods  of  foreign 
traders,  foreign  exchange.  .  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

81.  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to  give 
the  student  an  elementary  v^orking  knovv^ledge  of  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  accounting  data  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing 
the  usual  types  of  business  statements  for  individual  proprietorship  busi- 
nesses and  partnerships.  The  use  of  accounting  records  as  a  means  of 
business  control,  which  is  emphasized  in  this  course,  should  be  of  special 
value  to  those  students  who  will  later  be  employed  in  managerial  capa- 
cities. Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

85.  Business  Law. — Land,  titles,  public  roads,  contracts,  commercial 
paper,  and  distinctions  between  personal  and  real  property.  Text,  written 
exercises,  lectures,  and  class  discussions.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Education  and  Psychology. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDITS  WITH  MAJOR 
ENROLLMENT  IN  EITHER  GROUP  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Courses  for  satisfaction  of  a  minor  may  be  selected  with  credit  as 
indicated,  from  the  undergraduate  list  in  the  annual  college  catalogue, 
except  those  numbered  26,  54,  65,  and  74,  provided  pre-requisites  have 
been  satisfied.  In  addition  to  regular  class  hours,  graduate  students  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  meet  the  instructor  for  a  specified  number 
of  hours  per  semester  in  each  undergraduate  subject  for  discussion  of 
supplementary  assignments. 

Beginning  in  September,  1938,  each  graduate  student  majoring  in 
Education  or  Psychology,  in  addition  to  course  and  thesis  requirements, 
will  be  expected  to  pass  successfully  a  comprehensive  written  examina- 
tion in  Education  or  Psychology. 

Education. 
Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  with  a  major  in 
Education,  the  student  must  have 

(1)  two  majors  (18  hours  each)  or  one  major  and  two  minors  (12 
hours  each)  in  the  subject-matter  fields  to  be  taught. 

(2)  approximately  15  hours  of  such  fundamental  courses  as  54,  65, 
74,  etc.,  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalogue.  Experience  in 
teaching  may  take  up  part  of  this  requirement  at  the  discretion 
of  the  department. 
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Courses  for  major  credit  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 

102.  The  Development  of  Public  Education  in  Massachusetts. — 
The  origin  and  growth  of  all  types  of  education  under  public  control 
from  earliest  colonial  days  to  the  present,  with  legislation,  policies  and 
persons  involved.  By  arrangement.   Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 

103.  Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching. — The  course  deals  with 
problems  out  of  the  experience  of  vocational  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
Constructive  assignments  bearing  upon  individual  experiences  are  worked 
out  in  harmony  with  the  campaigns  for  better  teaching  in  vocational 
schools.  Credit,  3. 

By  arrangement. 

Adjunct  Professor  Heald  of  Vocational 

Division,  State  Department  of  Education. 

104.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education. — A  survey  of  the  objec- 
tives, history  and  legal  requirements  of  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 

Adjunct  Professor  Heald  of  Vocational 

Division,  State  Department  of  Education. 

105.  Organization  of  a  Public  School  Program. — Practical  situa- 
tions faced  by  superintendents  and  supervising  principals  in  which  things 
have  to  be  done  to  set  the  school  machinery  in  motion.  Such  considera- 
tions as  housing,  finance,  staff,  schedule,  etc.  are  worked  out  to  suit  a 
specific  community.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 

106.  General  School  Supervision. — There  are  occasional  instances 
of  administrative  officers  who  desire  to  be  guided  in  further  study  of 
their  own  problems  in  supervision,  to  get  the  wider  outlook  or  the  more 
recent  detail  of  such  work.  This  is  a  course  for  them  and  covers  matters 
most  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  PuRVis. 

107.  Rural  and  Elementary  Graded  Schools. — The  place  rural  edu- 
cation still  occupies,  changes  in  process,  introduction  of  arts,  health 
programs,  curriculum,  etc.  The  problems  of  principal  of  graded  school, 
staff,  transportation,  lunches,  vocational  program,  extracurricular  mat- 
ters, community  relations,  etc.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles. 

Assistant  Professor  PuRVis. 

110.     Contemporary  Education. — Comparative  studies  of  education 

involving   European   and  United   States  systems.     Interviews,   reading, 

reports.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
120.     School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. — A  review  of  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  school  personnel  covering  the  usual  experiences  in  school  and 
community,  presented  in  a  series  of  selected  cases  having  the  support  of 
court  decisions.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
137.     Socialized  Education. — Discussion  of  the  objectives   and  the 
various  factors  involved  in  a  system  of  education  for  increasing  its  social 
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values.     A  view  of  education  that  tries  to  offset  the  effects  of  present 
idea  of  individualism.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 
145.     Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching.— A  critical  analysis  of 
many  dualisms  in  teaching  principles  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  con- 
flict between  two  sound  ones  and  an  attempt  to  find  the  best  way  to  capi- 
talize the  good  of  both.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 

167.     History  of  Education. — A  survey  of  educational  objectives  and 

practices  extending  from  early  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  those 

movements    that    have    most    definitely    influenced    education    in    many 

countries.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

178.  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — An  opportunity  offered 
occasionally  to  study  this  type  of  vocational  education  by  participating 
in  it.  The  work  is  that  of  an  assistant  teacher  under  supervision  with 
a  schedule  of  classes  to  teach  and  a  prescribed  line  of  study  to  complete. 
For  one 'or  two  full  semesters  off  campus.  Credit,  3. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Adjunct  Professor  Heald  of  Vocational 
Division,  State  Department  of  Education. 

179.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — The  most  serviceable 
tests  and  scales  for  measuring  school  achievement  are  considered;  con- 
struction, administration,  and  interpretation  and  uses  of  results  are 
studied  and  practiced.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

180.  Supervised  Practice. — Now  and  then  a  graduate  student  needs 
practice  teaching.  This  course  is  an  opportunity  for  such  practice  under 
careful  supervision  and  guidance  in  a  public  school.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

181.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Secondary  Schools. — A  study  of 
the  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  curriculum  building.  Recent 
programs  will  be  studied  and  evaluated.     Readings  and  reports. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

182.  Secondary  School  Administration. — This  course  deals  with 
important  problems  of  secondary  school  administration  taken  from  actual 
situations  in  schools.  The  general  principles  involved  in  supervisory 
programs,  in  finance  and  maintenance,  in  teacher  relationships,  in  pupil 
groupings  and  organizations,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  evaluated. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

183.  Special  Problems. — There  are  occasional  challenges  that  have 
to  be  met  when  they  appear.  These  are  problems  of  method,  demonstra- 
tion, fact  finding,  personal  study,  professional  improvement,  develop- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  critic  teacher,  etc.  The  procedure  may  be 
either  scheduled  group  meetings  or  individual  conference.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professors  Welles,  Purvis,  Heald. 

184.  Secondary  Education. — The  course  gives  attention  to  the  aims, 
relations,  organizations,  and  functions  of  the  high  school  and  the  activi- 
ties that  carry  these  out  through  curricula,  schedules  and  extra-curricular 
organizations.  Credit,  2. 

Bj'  arrangement- 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
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191.  Educational  Research  and  Statistics. — The  principles  and 
methods  of  research  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  technique  used  in 
education  and  psychology.  Statistics  are  studied  chiefly  from  the  stand- 
point of  reporting  and  understanding  the  results  of  research.  Required 
in  first  semester  of  students  who  anticipate  completion  of  a  thesis  in  the 
current  year.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  PURVIS. 
200.     Thesis. — A  completed  piece  of  work  on  some  specific  aspect  of 
the  educational  field  with  necessary  review  of  the  literature  pertaining 
to  it.   Original  research  is  expected  and  the  study  should  have  more  than 
local  significance.  Credit,  8. 

Prerequisite,  Education  191.  By  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

100.     Problem. — Work  necessary  to  achieve  an  answer  to  a  particular 

question  in  the  educational  field.    Question  to  be  of  student's  choosing, 

if  possible.    It  may  or  may  not  involve  original  research  and  usually  has 

only  local  significance.  Credit,  2-4. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  PURVis. 

Psychology. 

151.  Experimental  Psychology. — A  survey  of  important  experi- 
ments in  psychology.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  ex- 
perimentation and  to  the  apparatus  employed.  The  content  of  the  course 
is  determined  partly  by  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

152.  Physiological  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  physiological 
correlates  of  normal  and  abnormal  mental  conditions  and  behavior. 
Special  reference  is  given  to  sensory,  motor  and  association  processes. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

153.  Survey  of  Psychology. — A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the 
fields,  schools,  and  major  problems  of  psychology.  The  principal  methods 
of  psychological  research  are  outlined.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

154.  Educational  Psychology. — This  course  deals  with  the  psycho- 
logical theories  involved  in  the  solution  of  various  educational  problems. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  criticize  and  evaluate  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  this  light.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Click. 
164.     Seminar  in  Psychology. — Arranged  to  include  phases  of  psy- 
chology not  covered  in  the  outlined  courses  and  also  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  specialization  than  the  outlined  courses  may  afford. 

Credit,  2. 
By  arrangement. 
Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
180.     Industrial  and  Business  Psychology. — The  course  aims  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  em- 
ployment,  in  personal  problems,   and  in  the  treatment  of  problems  of 
work,  fatigue,  and  motivation.    The  psychology  of  advertising  and  selling 
will  also  be  considered.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
185.     abnormal  Psychology.— a  study  of  the  causes,  classification, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  behavior  disorders.    Some  of  the  topics  con- 
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sidered  are  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech  disorders,  disorders  of 
association,  emotional  extremes,  feeblemindedness,  nervous  disorders,  and 
the  insanities.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant   Professor   Neet. 

186.  Child  Psychology. — A  study  of  child  and  adolescent  behavior 
v/ith  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  teachers  and  parents. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

187.  Applied  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  to  various  phases  of  life.  Some  of  the  topics  con- 
sidered are  personality,  development  of  the  emotions,  interests,  attitudes, 
social  behavior,  and  legal  psychology.  Various  procedures  used  in  clinical 
psychology  will  be  considered.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

188.  Mental  Hygiene. — A  study  of  the  development  of  good  person- 
ality habits  and  individual  mental  health.  Some  of  the  topics  treated 
are:  origin  of  behavior,  factors  of  learning  in  adjustment,  emotional 
control,  behavior  problems,  the  neuroses,  and  the  application  of  mental 
hygiene  in  the  home  and  school.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

189.  Psychology  of  Guidance. — A  study  of  the  various  factors  in- 
volved in  guidance  programs  in  general.  Interests,  attitudes,  and  general 
personality  tests  are  studied  and  the  psychological  devices  for  measuring 
these  are  also  considered  and  applied.  Practice  is  given  in  administering 
and  scoring  tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  to  interpret  results. 

Credit,  3. 

Professor  Click. 

193.     Theory  of  Mental  Tests. — A  critical  study  of  the  various  types 

of  tests  from  the  psychological,   philosophical,   and  practical  points  of 

view^.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Glick. 
195.     Problems  in  Psychology. — Affords  an  opportunity  for  study  in 
any  special  field  of  psychology.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Glick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
200.     Thesis.— In  psychology.  Credit,  10. 

Professor  Glick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Philosophy. 

161.  History  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  development  of  West- 
ern thought  in  general  from  the  tim.e  of  the  early  Greeks  up  to  the 
recent  past.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Glick. 

162.  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  various  current 
types  of  philosophy  with  emphasis  upon  evaluation  and  criticism. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Glick. 

163.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  criticism  and  evaluation  of  the 
various  theories  and  practices  in  education  viev^ed  in  the  light  of  histori- 
cal perspective  and  present-day  science  and  theory.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Glick. 

164.  Ethics. — A  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical  theories 
and  practices  both  of  the  past  and  present,  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
each  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  and  social  demands.         Credit,  2. 

Professor  Glick. 
197.     Seminar  in  Philosophy. — ^Arranged  to  include  phases  of  philos- 
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ophy  not  covered  in  the  outlined  courses  and  also  to  provide  opportunity 
for  greater  specialization  than  the  outlined  courses  may  afford. 

Credit,  2. 
By  arrangement. 
Professor  Glick. 
198.     Problems  in  Philosophy. — The  subject  matter  centers  around 
logic  and  deals  primarily  with  various  methods  of  investigating  truth. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Click. 

Entomology  and  Zoology. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

Entomology. 
The  credits  for  the  courses  listed  range  in  number  from  1  to  4. 

101.  Insect   embryology;    polyembryony ;    parthenogenesis,   paedogen- 
esis,  heterogeny.  Mr.  Shaw. 

102.  Advanced  insect  morphology. 

Professor  Crampton. 

103.  Ancestry  and  development  of  insects,  including  fossil  forms. 

Professor  Crampton. 

104.  Insect  histology.  Mr.  Shaw. 

105.  Animal  luminosity;   chemistry  and  physics  of.  insect  colors. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

106.  Variation  in  insects;  dimorphism  and  polymorphism;  teratology, 
hermaphroditism  and  gynandromorphism ;  hybrids. 

Professor  Alexander. 

107.  Advanced  insect  physiology. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

110.  Mimicry;  relation  of  insects  to  plant  pollination;  insect  behavior. 

Professor  Crampton. 

111.  Insect  architecture;  insect  products  of  value  to  man. 

Professor  Crampton. 

112.  Geographic  distribution  of  animals,  with  particular  reference  to 
insects;  insect  migrations. 

Professor  Alexander. 

113.  Advanced  biological  control  of  insects  and  weeds. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

114.  Advanced  animal  ecology. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

115.  Chemical,  cultural,  and  mechanical  control  of  insects. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

116.  Insect  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  illustrations. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

117.  Field  and  laboratory  methods  in  entomological  research. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

118.  Legislation  regarding  insects  and  insecticides. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

125.  History  of  entomology  and  classifications. 

Professor  Crampton. 

126.  Lives  and  works  of  prominent  entomologists. 

Professor  Alexander. 

127.  Abundance  of  insects;  important  public  and  private  collections. 

Professor  Alexander. 

128.  Type  categories;  genotypes,  types  of  species;  leading  specialists 
in  the  various  orders  of  insects. 

Professor  Alexander. 
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129.  The  international  code  of  zoological  nomenclature  and  the  opin- 
ions delivered  thereon. 

Professor  Alexander. 

140.  CocciDOLOGY. — A  study  of  the  scale  insects,  their  structure; 
habits;  technique  of  mounting;  identification;  control. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Crampton. 

141.  Classification  of  Minor  Orders  of  Insects.- — Taxonomy  of 
groups  belonging  to  the  smaller  orders. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Alexander. 

180.  Seminar. — Reports  on  the  current  literature  of  entomology; 
special  reports  by  resident  and  visiting  speakers.  Held  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Fernald  Entomological  Club. 

200.  Thesis. — Original  work  on  one  or  more  topics  in  insect  morph- 
ology, ecology,  systematic  entomology,  or  in  the  fields  of  medical  entom- 
ology insect  physiology,  insecticides,  biological  control  or  apiculture.  The 
thesis  requires  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  working  time  of 
the  student  in  his  major  field. 


COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

53, 

80. 

Applied  Entomology. 

Credit,  6 

55, 

56. 

Insect  Taxonomy. 

Credit,  6 

57. 

Insect  Morphology. 

Credit,  4 

66, 

85. 

Apiculture. 

Credit,  6 

72. 

Forest  Entomology. 

Credit,  3 

74. 

Medical  Entomology. 

Credit,  2 

79. 

Animal  Ecology. 

Credit,  3 

81. 

Insect  Physiology. 

Credit,  3 

87, 

88. 

Special  Problems. 

Credit,  1-3 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
Zoology. 
100.     Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Types  of  invertebrates  com- 
monly found  in  ponds,  streams,  and  bogs  may  include  life  history  studies, 
rearing  of  immature  stages,  special  problems.    One  collecting  trip  per 
week.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  69  and  70  or  equivalent. 

Miss  Traver. 
105.  The  Phylogeny  and  Morphology  of  Arthropods  Other  Than 
Insects. — Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  grouping  of  Arthropods  on 
the  basis  of  morphological  characters  that  are  of  taxonomic  importance. 
This  work  is  supplemented  by  assigned  reading  in  literature  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Crampton. 

114.     Advanced  Animal  Ecology. — An  advanced  course  dealing  with 

the  fundamentals  of  environments.    Detailed  field  studies  of  the  biotic  and 

physical  conditions  of  various  environments  are  given.    Ordinarily  oft'ered 

in  Fall  Semester  only.  Credit,  2.  or  more 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
120.     Experimental    Embryology. — Lectures,    seminar    reports    and 
laboratory  work  dealing  with  the    chief   factors    in    the    mechanics    and 
physiology  of  development:  The  germ  cells;  fertilization,  establishment 
of  the  primary  axis;  embryonic  induction,  and  differentiation. 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  75  and  76  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 
130.     Applied  Aquatic  Biology. — Stresses  the  application  of  biological 
principles  to  the  management  of  fishes.  The  principles  of  biological  anal- 
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ysis,  estimation  of  the  biological  potential,  seasonal  changes  with  con- 
current phenomena,  and  methods  for  managing  populations  of  animals 
in  accord  with  these  factors  are  studied.  Enrollment  by  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
140.  Natural  History  Methods. — A  survey  of  modern  practices  in 
the  field.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  visual  education,  trailside  museums, 
nature  trails,  and  exhibitions  of  natural  products.  The  making  of  lantern 
slides,  charts,  displays,  and  the  working  out  of  specific  problems  will  be 
arranged  according  to  individual  needs.    Hours  by  arrangement. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Vinal 
150.     Special  Problems.  Credit,  Variable. 

The  Department. 
155.     Seminar.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department, 
200.     Thesis.  Credit,  Variable. 

The  Department. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
65,  66.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology.       Credit,  3  each  semester. 
69,  70.     Comparative  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
75,  76.     Vertebrate  Embryology.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

80.  Ornithology.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

A  definitely  outlined  major  or  minor  in  floriculture  is  not  catalogued 
at  present  but  such  a  course  may  be  arranged  for  individual  students. 
The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  taken  up  will  depend  upon  the  previous 
training  and  the  type  of  problem  desired  by  the  candidate.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

126.  Garden  Materials. — Studies  of  specific  plants  or  groups  of 
plants  which  are  used  in  gardening  work.  Questions  concerning  nursery 
methods  of  handling  such  plants  are  also  included.  Credit,  3. 

150.  Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  literature  relating 
to  floricultural  practices,  including  various  phases  of  greenhouse  manage- 
ment, soils,  fertilizers,  plant  propagation,  insect  pest  and  disease  control, 
and  other  pertinent  subjects.  Credit,  3. 

175.  Commercial  Floriculture. — Problems  relating  to  factors  con- 
cerned with  the  commercial  production  of  flowers  and  plants  under  glass. 
Opportunity  is  also  given  for  study  of  factors  concerned  with  methods 
of  distribution.  Credit,  3. 

179.  Conservatory  Plants. — A  consideration  of  subjects  dealing 
with  plant  materials  which  are  used  primarily  in  conservatories  for  dis- 
play purposes  and  in  gardens  in  warmer  climates.  Credit,  3. 

190.  History  op  Floriculture  and  Floricultural  Literature. — 
Consideration  of  men  and  events  that  have  influenced  the  development 
of  floriculture.  Brief  survey  of  floricultural  literature.  Required  of  all 
graduates  in  floriculture.  Credit,  3. 

200.     Thesis. — For  candidates  taking  major  work  in  floriculture. 

Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Greenhouse  Management.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Floral  Arrangement.  Credit,  3. 
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75.  Commercial  Floriculture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

79!  Conservatory  Plants   (1942-43).  Credit,  2. 

81.  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders  (1941-42).  Credit,  3. 

82.  Seminar.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  food  technology  is  provided  in  order 
that  qualified  students  may  better  prepare  themselves  to  serve  the  num- 
erous industrial  interests  engaged  in  providing  the  consuming  public  with 
a  more  desirable  food  supply.  The  plan  for  study  arranged  for  this  major 
while  intended  to  be  flexible  requires  the  student  to  confine  himself 
largely  to  the  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  following  fields:  Bacteri- 
ology, Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry,  Horticultural  Manufactures,  and  Hu- 
man Nutrition.  These  courses,  if  properly  selected,  will  satisfy  both 
major  and  minor  requirements.  The  proportionate  contribution  of  each 
department  will  depend  upon  the  student's  special  interests  within  the 
field  but  a  minimum  of  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments contributing  to  this  major.  Candidates  for  a  degree  in  this  major 
are  assigned  to  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  departments  concerned  with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  as 
Chairman.  This  Committee  will  direct  the  student's  program  in  the 
hope  that  a  procedure  may  be  arranged  that  will  provide  most  adequate 
facilities  for  the  expression  of  individuality.  The  general  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  food  technology  conform  to  those  specified  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  as  provided  by  several  departments  except  that  this 
major  offers  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter.  Students  interested  should 
consult  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Wildlife  Management. 

This  major  has  as  its  aim  the  preparation  of  students  for  activity  in 
the  administration  of  state  and  federal  wildlife  resources  and  for  re- 
search, teaching,  and  extension  work.  The  arrangement  of  courses  will 
be  influenced  by  the  student's  interests  and  will  be  directed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  with  the  advice  of  con- 
tributing departments.  The  flexibility  provided  through  the  selection  of 
courses  is  intended  to  discourage  over-specialization.  The  work  in  this 
field  may  include  courses  selected  from :  forestry,  zoology,  botany,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  bacteriology,  and  public  administration  together  with 
coordinating  courses  in  the  technical  aspects  of  wildlife  management. 

Forestry. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

55.  Forest  Mensuration.  Credit,  3. 

56.  Principles  of  Silviculture.  Credit,  3. 
58.     Forest  Economics  and  Policy.  Credit,  3. 

60.  Forest  Management.— A  study  of  the  organization  for  manage- 
ment of  the  small  forest.  Credit,  3. 

61.  Forest  Improvement. — A  study  of  silvicultural  practices  applic- 
able in  the  renovation  and  development  of  New  England  forest  stands. 

Credit,  3. 

65.  Principles  of  Wildlife  Conservation.  Credit,  3. 

66.  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management.  Credit,  3. 

67.  68.     Special  Problems  in  Wildlife  Management.  Credit.  3. 
75.     Forest  Products. — Consideration  of  the  wood  using  industries; 

forest  products;  sources  of  forest  raw  material.  Credit,  3. 
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76.  Wood  Technology. — Structural  properties  of  commercial  woods; 
wood  seasoning  and  preservation;  technological  progress  in  wood  use. 

Credit,  3. 

Geology. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Mineralogy.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Petrology.  Credit,  3. 
61,  62.  Historical  Geology.  Credit,  3. 
101,  102.     Special  Problems.  Credit,  3. 

History  and  Sociology. 

History. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
161.     Ancient  Civilizations. — Given  in  alternate  years.  1941-42.  The 
ancient  Near  East  and  Greece.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 
163.     Ancient  Roman  History. — Given  in  alternate  years.     1939-40. 

Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

165.     Nineteenth  Century  England. — Victorian  society  and  ideals; 

Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects;  growth  of  democracy.     Emphasis 

on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1941-42. 

Prerequisite,  History  32  or  54.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
167.     Stuart   ENOLAND.^The   development   of   limited   monarchy   is 
treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  religious,  and  intellec- 
tual aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.    Wide  reading  in  contemporary 
sources.    Given  in  alternate  years,  1939-40. 

Prerequisite,  History  32  or  54.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
*169.     Europe    1870-1914. — Internal    developments    of    the    principal 
countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and  in- 
tellectual currents ;  the  development  of  imperialism ;  a  detailed  study  of 
conditions  and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
*170.     Europe  Since  1914. — A  continuation  of  History  169,  but  may  be 
elected  independently.    The  World  War  and  post-war  developments  in  the 
various  countries.    Emphasis  on  international  relations.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
*171.     History  of  American  Foreign  Policy. — A  survey  of  major 
problems  and  policies  in  American  foreign  relations. 

Prerequisites,  History  59  and  60  or  equivalent.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

175.  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the 
Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national 
monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture.  Credit,  3, 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

176.  The  History  of  the  Renaissance.— The  later  Middle  Ages.  The 
Church  at  the  height  of  power.  The  rise  of  nationalities.  The  Italian 
towns.  The  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  Art,  Science,  Invention, 
Geographical  Discoveries.     Spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Mackimmie. 
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182.  Problems  in  American  History. — A  course  for  those  who  wish 
advanced  work.  Selected  problems  will  be  investigated  through  the  study 
of  source  material  and  extensive  reading  in  secondary  literature. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Gary. 
200.     Thesis. — A  thesis  based  on  accepted  standards  of  research  and 
interpretation.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
52.  Government. — Forms  and  methods  of  governments  of  Europe; 
historic  types  and  theories  of  government;  progress  and  problems  of 
democracy,  and  new  reform  movements  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion; new  tendencies  towards  social  legislation  and  extension  of  govern- 
mental control.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 
*59.     History  of  the  United  States  1763-1865. — Emphasis  on  west- 
ward expansion,  social  and  economic  change  as  factors  influencing  poli- 
tical development.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 
*60.     History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865. — Continuation  of 
History  59.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

Sociology. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

153.  Anthropology  and  Culture. — A  study  of  prehistoric  human 
life  and  culture.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

154.  Civilization  and  Culture. — A  study  of  human  social  and  cul- 
tural development,  including  agricultural,  with  reference  to  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge;  attention  is  given  to  the  results  of  recent  scholarship 
in  this  field.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
175.     Social  Reforms. — An  appraisal  of  present-day  efforts  to  adjust 
our  social  conditions,  in  country  and  city,  to  the  situation  created  by  the 
industrial  revolution;  a  study  is  made  of  recent  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject; social  case  work  defined.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
177.  Sociological  Field  Work. — Students,  under  direction  of  the 
instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  knowledge  as  they  ac- 
quire through  their  own  social  service  experience,  and  include  all  in  a 
comprehensive  report;  projects  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  in- 
structor; methods  of  research  are  studied.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
179.     Seminar. — Graduate    students    render    reports    on    research    in 
which  they  engage,   and  upon  selected  portions  of  current  sociological 
literature.   The  reports  serve  as  the  basis  for  general  discussion. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

182,  American  Standards  of  Living. — A  study  of  the  relations  of 
life  to  people's  ideals  and  income.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  GUTLER. 

183.  Social  Conditions  of  Old  World  Life. — A  sociological  investi- 
gation of  life  in  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  the  Far  East;  co-operative  en- 

*For  the  accommodation  of  teachers,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand,  one  of  these  courses  will 
be  given  each  semester  at  an  afternoon  hour  for  two  credits. 
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terprise  in  Denmark;   agriculture  in   China  after  one  hundred  twenty- 
generations;  racial  traits.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

187.  Town  and  Village  Life. —  The  agricultural  village;  the  small 
town  in  relationship  to  its  environing  neighborhoods;  rurbanization ; 
part-time  farming.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

188.  The  Modern  City. — A  survey  of  industrial  and  mercantile  cen- 
ters with  their  problems  of  poverty,  health  and  sanitation,  planning  and 
zoning,  the  "unearned  increment,"  and  disrupted  primary  groups;  the 
social,  administrative  and  economic  organization  of  cities;  metropolitan 
planning.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

189.  Utopias  and  Other  Social  Movements. — A  study  of  utopias  in 
literature  and  in  fact;  the  literature  of  rural  life;  contemporary  social 
movements.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

190.  Local  Government. — Proposed  improvements  in  local  govern- 
ment. Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

191.  Community  Leadership. — Qualities  and  methods  making  for 
successful  leadership.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

192.  Social  Conditions  in  the  Caribbean  Region. — A  sociological 
study  of  life  and  industry  in  the  American  possessions  and  protectorates ; 
relation  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States ;  the  peon  mind. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

193.  The  League  of  Nations. —  Social  and  agricultural  problems  in 
their  international  aspects.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
200.     Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

Home  Economics. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Problems  in  Nutrition. — Adapted  to  meet  the  interests  and 
needs  of  individual  students.  These  studies  might  include  an  application 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  psychology  and  physiology  to  nutrition; 
child  nutrition,  dietotherapy,  nutrition  in  relation  to  health  education. 

Credit,  3. 

104.  Advanced  Nutrition. — A  study  of  nutrition  from  both  the  chem- 
ical and  physiological  aspects  with  emphasis  on  the  metabolism  of  proteins 
and  related  compounds,  lipoids,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 
Recent  advances  in  each  field  of  nutrition  research  are  discussed.  This 
course  is  available  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  related  fields  as  well 
as  to  majors  in  Nutrition  provided  they  offer  the  necessary  prerequisites. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  79;  Physiology  32.  Credit,  3. 

111.  Nutrition  Seminar. — A  review  of  current  literature  on  selected 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  special  reports  by  the 
students.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

200.  Thesis. — Individual  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  the 
preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  reporting  results  and  analysis  of 
such  studies.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
75.     Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  of  personal  and  family 
standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the  economic  relations  of  the 
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household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy  and  money  as  a  means  to  influence 
the  home  situation.  Credit,  3. 

83.  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — An  application  of  home  econ- 
omics to  special  problems.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

86.  Child  Development. — A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in  behavior 
problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality. 

Credit,  3. 

87.  Advanced  Clothing  Problems. — A  study  of  advanced  clothing 
problems  w^ith  special  emphasis  on  economic  problems  involved.  Costume 
designing  and  modeling  are  included  which  give  opportunity  for  experi- 
mentation in  designing.  Credit,  3. 

89.  Diet  Therapy. — ;This  course  offers  a  brief  outline  of  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  general  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  in  which  the 
nutritional  condition  of  the  patient  has  signiflcance.  The  course  includes 
the  dietetic  treatment  and  control  of  gastrointestinal  disorders,  obesity, 
cardio-vascular-renal  diseases,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  food  allergy  and 
the  deficiency  diseases.  Field  trips  are  planned  to  the  dietetic  depart- 
ments of  nearby  hospitals. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;  Chemistry  79;  Physiology  32. 

91.  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — This  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  organization,  personnel  management,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  department,  food  costs,  operating  expenses,  and  the 
special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory  work  will  be  at 
the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters. 
Enrollment  limited. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
101-102.     Food  Industry  Problems. — ^A  series  of  problems,  exercises 
and  assignments  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.     Definite  credit  as- 
signed to  each  problem.  Credit,  2-6. 

161.  Commercial  Practices. — Advanced  laboratory  work  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  canned  meats,  marine  products,  vegetables,  soups,  pickled 
products,  maple  and  table  syrups,  fountain  syrups  and  carbonated  bever- 
ages.   One  lecture,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

162.  Commercial  Practices. — Advanced  laboratory  work  and  lectures 
on  such  manufactured  food  products  as  jellies,  jams,  marmalade,  pectin, 
juices  and  by-prc-ducts.  A  study  of  chemical  preservatives  in  foods.  Food 
laws.  Fermented  foods  and  beverages.  Refrigeration,  freezing,  drying 
and  smoking  as  applied  to  food  preservation  and  storage.  Inspection  of 
plants.     One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  3. 

171.  Seminar.^ — -Literature  assignments,  preparation  of  reports,  and 
roundtable  discussions,  special  lectures.  Credit,  1-2  each  semester. 

182.     Confections    and    Special    Products. — Candied    and    glaced 
fruits,  and  preserves;  candies,  sugars  and  accessory  preserving  mater- 
ials. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  2. 

191.  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Factory  and  laboratory  me- 
thods. Grades  and  quality  factors;  phj^sical,  chemical,  microbiological 
and  microscopical  methods  and  interpretation  of  results.  Government 
and  trade  standards.    Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  2. 

200.  THESis.^Research  on  some  suitable  topic  relating  to  the  tech- 
nology of  foods.  Facilities  for  nutrition  research  are  provided  by  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  small  animal  laboratories.  Credit,  10. 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products. — This  course,  together  with  52, 
gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  food  manufacture.  Principles  and  theories  of  the  various  methods 
of  food  preservation  are  the  basis  for  classroom  exercises.  The  labora- 
tory work  during  the  first  semester  deals  largely  with  the  preservation 
of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vegetables,  small  fruit  products,  freezing  and 
dehydration. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Miscellaneous  Products. — This  is  a  continuation  of  51.  The  lab- 
oratory work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  products,  maple  products,  citrus 
products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments  and  the  canning  of  meats, 
poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

61.  Commercial  Practices. — A  survey  of  commercial  practices  in  the 
manufacture  and  preservation  of  food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study 
of  equipment,  factory  arrangement,  sanitation  and  government  regula- 
tions, the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity  pro- 
duction. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites   Horticultural  Manufactures   51   and  52. 

62.  Food  Preservation  Problems. — This  is  a  continuation  of  61. 
The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of  the  sources 
of  raw  materials,  commercial  methods  of  manufacture,  packing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  more  common  foods,  also  a  study  of  the  more  important 
contributions  of  research.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  formation 
of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data.  The  use  of  pre- 
servatives, the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices  as 
applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats, 
poultry,  and  spring  vegetables. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite  Horticultural  Manufactures  61. 

75.  Food  Preservation. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Horticultural  Manufactures  51,  52, 
or  81.  This  is  a  general  course  in  food  preservation  and  is  intended  only 
for  those  who  desire  a  survey  of  the  field  in  a  condensed  form.  Two  2- 
hour  laboratory  periods,  1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 

Landscape  Architecture. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

175.  Art  Appreciation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

176.  Civic  Art. — Studies  in  problems  in  civic  art,  including  city  plan- 
ning, country  planning  and  subdivision,  pubh'c  policies,  and  administra- 
tion in  park  and  forest  recreation,  and  landscape  conservation.      Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

178.  History  of  Art.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

179.  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

181.  Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

182.  Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

183.  History  of  Architecture.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 
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190.  Theory. — Special  studies  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art  and  of 
landscape  architecture.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

191.  Design. — Individual  problems  in  any  or  all  branches  of  design, 
including  estates,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  grounds,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

192.  Construction. — Individual  problems  by  arrangement,  including 
engineering,  estimating,  cost  accounting,  and  methods  of  construction. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 

194.  Practice. — Professional  field  v^ork  under  supervision,  conducted 
upon  going  projects  as  opportunity  offers.  Credit,  3. 

By  Arrangement. 
The  Department. 

195.  Physiography. — Field  trips  and  problems.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Waugh. 

196.  Presentation. — Studies  in  drafting,  pen  and  crayon,  rendering, 
water  coloring,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

197.  Architecture. — Problems  in  architecture.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 
200.     Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Mapping  and  Topography.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

52.  Elements  of  Landscape  -Architecture. — Engineering  details, 
grades,   roads,   drainage.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

53.  Garden  Design. — Historical  styles  and  fundamental  principles 
of  composition.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

54.  General  Design. — A  seres  of  problems  in  the  design  of  small 
properties,  estates  and  parks.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE. 
To  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  each  can- 
didate will  be  required: 

1.  To  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  a  reputable  institution. 

2.  To  have  completed  as  a  prerequisite  24  semester  credits  in  technical 
courses  in  landscape  architecture,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  technical 
courses  now  required  in  the  major  in  landscape  architecture  at  this 
college. 

3.  In  addition,  to  have  completed  in  residence  at  this  institution  30 
credits  in  landscape  architecture  and  closely  related  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  department.     (See  Fifth  Year  Program  below.) 

4.  To  have  maintained  a  standing  of  70  or  better  in  all  courses  of  the 
Fifth  Year. 

5.  To  be  able  to  speak  and  write  good  English. 

6.  To  have  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  usual  vote  of  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  PROGRAM. 
The  regular  program  of  studies  for  the  Fifth  Year,  subject  to  minor 
changes,  is  as  follows: 

First  Semester. 
Landscape  Architecture  101.    General  Design.  The  Department. 

Landscape  Architecture  103.     Ecology.  Professor  Blundell. 

Landscape  Architecture  107.     Contracts,     Specifications,     Estimates, 
Costs. 

Professor  Harrison. 
Landscape  Architecture  109.     Landscape  Sketching.     (Elective) 

Professor  Robertson. 
Architecture  101.     Elementary  Problems.  Professor  Robertson. 

English  or  other  suitable  subject.     Assigned. 

Second  Semester. 
Landscape  Architecture  102.     General  Design.         The  Department. 
Landscape  Architecture  106.     Landscape  Forestry. 

Professor  HoLDSWORTH. 
Landscape  Architecture  110.     Architectural  Sketching.         (Elective) 

Professor  Robertson. 
Landscape  Architecture  112.  Professional  Practice.  Professor  Otto. 
Architecture  102.     Structural  Problems.  Professor  Robertson. 

English  or  other  suitable  subject.     Assigned. 

Note:  Each  course  in  this  group  is  rated  at  3  semester  credits  w^ith 
the  exception  of  Course  112.  (1-credit).  Minor  deviations  from  this 
program  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

Languages  and  Literature. 

Any  of  the  following  courses  as  described  and  listed  by  number  in 
the  general  College  Catalogue  may  be  selected  to  contribute  to  the  require- 
ments for  a  minor  under  any  major  where  offerings  in  the  Department 
of  Languages  and  Literature  are  approved  for  a  minor: 

English. — All  courses  from  No.  50  to  No.  83  inclusive. 

German. — All  courses  from  No.  27  to  No.  82  inclusive. 

French. — All  courses  from  No.  29  to  No.  80  inclusive. 

Matkematics. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

55.  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical  principle  of  simple 
and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds,  in- 
surance, building  and  loan  associations.  The  development  and  application 
of  aids  to  computation  in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

60.    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — The 
trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial  and  celestial 
problems.     This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the 
analytic  representation  of  points,  lines  and  surfaces  in  space. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  Professor  MoORE. 

62.  Statistics. — The  fundamental  mathematical  principles  of  statis- 
tical analysis.  A  discussion  of  averages,  measures  of  dispersion,  fre- 
quency and  probability  functions,  correlation,  random  sampling.  This 
course  in  conjunction  with  Agricultural  Economics  79  should  provide 
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the  student  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  application  of  statistical 
method  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

65.  Theory  of  Equations. — ^(1941-42)  An  introduction  to  advanced 
algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  construction; 
systems  of  equations;  determinants;  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions; 
resultants;  discriminants;  invariants;  the  fundamental  theorom  of 
algebra.  Credit,  3. 
Given  in  alternate  years.                             Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

3  class  hours. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  29  or  by  arrangement. 

66.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry. —  (1941-42)  A  study  of 
various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geometry  of 
points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  co- 
ordinates; infinite  elements;  harmonic  division;  groups  of  transforma- 
tions and  their  invariants;  and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other 
geometries,  will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  3  and  4  or  By  Arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

71.  Vector  Analysis. —  (1940-41)  The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vec- 
tors. Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Math.  30 ;  Physics  26.        Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

72.  History  of  Mathematics. —  (1940-41)  A  study  of  the  great 
agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for 
student  planning  to  teach  mathematics.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

Credit,  3. 
3  class  hours.  Professor  Moore. 

Prerequisite,  Matheipatics  30. 

91,  92.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — A  course 
devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those  encoun- 
tered in  Mathematics  29  and  30  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions, 
envelopes,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  differential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates 
the  field  of  applied  mathematics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  30. 

Professor  MooRE  and  Assistant  Professor  Anderson. 

Olericulture. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

150.  Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  papers  relating  to 
research  work  in  Olericulture  as  affecting  various  cultural  practices  both 
in  the  greenhouse  and  in  the  field.  Credit,  3. 

151.  Nutrition  of  Vegetable  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and 
greenhouse  work  related  to  problems  of  soil  management  and  fertiliza- 
tion practices.  Credit,  3. 

152.  Cultural  Problems. — A  study  of  fundamental  factors  such  as 
soil  moisture,  light,  humidity  and  temperature  as  they  influence  cultural 
practices.  ,  Credit,  3. 

175.  Advanced  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  vege- 
table types  as  to  nomenclature,  identification,  and  classification. 

Credit,  3. 
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181.  Seminar. — A  study  of  research  work  related  to  Olericulture. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  present  papers  on  assigned  readings. 

Credit,  1. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  on  some  suitable  topic  relating  to  a  specific 
phase  of  Olericulture.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
25.     General  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

51.     Principles  of  Olericulture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

75.  Systematic  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

76.  Greenhouse  Crops.  Credit,  3. 
78.     Commercial  Olericulture.                                               Credit,  3. 

Physical  Education. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

Men. 
Major  work  in  Physical  Education  is  prescriptive  and  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Course  selec- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  following  objectives :  physical  education ;  health 
and  safety  education;  athletics  and  teacher-coaching,  or  physical  recrea- 
tion. 

142.     Water  Front  Programs  and  Aquatic  Research  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers. 
144.     Physical  Education  Tests  and  Measurements  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Frigard. 

154.  Secondary  School  Physical  Education  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Derby. 

155.  Physical  Education  History  and  Trends  Credit,  3. 

Professor  GORE. 

156.  Physical  Education  Organization  and  Administration 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  HiCKS. 
171,  172.     Special  Problems  in  Physical  Education 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

173.  Recreation  Administration  and  Organization  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore. 

174.  Recreational  Land  Use  Credit,  3. 

Professor  GORE. 

175.  Health  and  Safety  Education  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Frigard. 

177.  Anatomy  General  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Radcliffe. 

178.  Anatomy  Applied  Credit,  3. 

'  Professor  Radcliffe. 

190.     Seminar  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 
200.     Thesis  Credit,  8. 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

Physics. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51,  52.  Electricity.— Course  51  deals  mainly  with  direct  currents. 
Course  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and 
photo-electricity.    These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good 
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grounding  in  theory  and  methods  of  measurement.    Modern  procedures 

are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  POWERS. 
Prerequisites,   Physics   26  for   Course   51;    Physics   51   for   Course   52, 
Math.  29. 

53.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  en- 
ergy changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and 
experimental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26,  Math.  29. 

54.  Optics. — An  intermediate  course  in  the  theory  of  light.  Work  in 
geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are  used 
in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26,  Math.  29. 

55.  Mechanics. — Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  statics 
and  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  transla- 
tion and  rotation.  Credit,  3. 

3  class  hours  (1  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  1  class  hour). 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26,  Math.  29.  Mr.  Ross. 

60.  Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  vibrations,  vibrating  bodies, 
coupled  systems,  sound  structure  and  acoustic  properties.  The  work  will 
include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

75,  76.  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected  Topics. — These 
courses  are  chiefly  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  The  research  viewpoint  is  empha- 
sized. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  and  52;  or  53  and  54;  Math.  29  and  51. 

85,  86.     Modern  Physics. — Typical  subjects  studied  are  theories  of 
the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory,  spectra.  X-ray  analysis. 
3  class  hours.    Given  at  option  of  instructor.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51-54;  or  equivalent;  Math.  29,  51. 

Physiology. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
32.  Physiology. — This  constitutes  the  introductory  work  in  physiol- 
ogy and  is  so  planned  that  those  who  wish  to  continue  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  science.  Exercises  on 
basic  biological  laws  are  considered,  so  essential  to  the  comprehension 
of  modern  physiology.  The  study  and  use  of  instruments  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  various  phases  presented.  Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physi- 
ology, circulation,  hemodynamics  and  alimenation  will  be  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
70.     Physiology,   Human   or  Animal. — This   course  is  planned   for 

those  students  who  have  completed  all  undergraduate  physiological  re- 
quirements in  this  colloge  or  who  have  the  equivalent.  This  course  will 
be  planned  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  who  elect  it.  Work  will  be 
available  in  circulation,  intermediate  metabolism,  neuro-physiological 
problems  and  work  will  be  planned  on  the  physiology  of  excretion.  This 
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course  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  either  human  or  animal 
physiology  according  as  the  student  may  elect.  Credit,  6. 

75.  Physiology. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  32.  Physiology  of 
nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange,  and  basal  metab- 
olism followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination.  Studies  on 
lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially 
planned  to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition, 
bacteriology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

76.  Physiology. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  75  and  is  planned 
to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular  physiology,  respira- 
tion, circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  physiology  of  the  special  senses,  such  as  taste,  touch,  sight  and  hear- 
ing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77.  General  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  students 
who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It  will  be  of  service  to 
all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and  laboratory 
demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital 
phenomena  which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities  and  life 
of  animals  and  human  beings. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26;  Chemistry  51  and  52. 

Pomology. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Experimental  Methods. — A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of 
research  that  have  been  used  or  may  be  helpful  in  pomological  work.  The 
following  topics  will  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inves- 
tigator in  pomology: — 

1.  Statistical  methods. 

2.  Measures  of  growth  and  yield. 

3.  The  conduct  of  plot  experiments. 

4.  Methods  of  soil  study  in  their  relation  to  pomological  research, 

5.  Chemical  methods  of  pomological  research. 

6.  Methods  of  physiology  applicable  to  fruit  plants. 

Credit,  10. 

102.  Pomological  Research. — A  critical  survey  of  past  and  current 
research  work  in  pomology.   The  following  topics  will  be  taken  up : — 

1.  Orchard  soil  management. 

2.  Soil  fertility  and  fertilizers. 

3.  Physiology  of  pruning  fruit  plants. 

4.  Fruit  bud  differentiation. 

5.  Sterility  and  fertility. 

6.  Genetics  of  fruit  plants. 

7.  Climatology  and  winter  injury. 

8.  Special  problems  in  propagation  and  nursery  management. 

9.  Spraying  machinery  and  equipment. 
10.  Special  practices. 

Credit,  10. 

103.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work. — Each  student  will  be  required 
to  become  familiar  with  the  research  work  of  the  department  and  to  have 
a  share  in  it.  So  far  as  this  has  value  as  graduate  work,  he  will  receive 
credit.  Credit,  5. 
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104.  History  of  Pomology. — The  men,  institutions,  and  other  influ- 
ences that  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  science  and  art 
of  pomology.  Credit,  2, 

106.  Advanced  Systematic  Pomology. — The  principles  of  systematic 
pomology,  including  a  study  of  nut  and  subtropical  fruits  not  usually 
dealt  with  in  undergraduate  courses.  Opportunity  is  also  offered  for 
study  of  leaf  and  general  tree  characters  of  nursery  and  orchard  trees 
and  the  relationship  of  varieties  as  indicated  by  these  characters  as  well 
as  those  of  the  fruit.  Credit,  5. 

200.  Thesis. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  carry  out  an  original 
investigation  of  an  assigned  problem.  In  planning,  executing  and  inter- 
preting the  data  of  this  problem  he  must  show  marked  ability.  The  re- 
sults are  embodied  in  a  thesis  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Department  and 
the  Graduate  Staff.  Credit,  10-30. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

Pomology  26,  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  small  fruits, 
including  raspberries,   blackberries,   strawberries,   currants,  blueberries, 
and  grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for 
the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers,  pruning,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Pomology  53.  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  improved 
practices  in  fruit  production,  including  such  questions  as  the  selection  of 
orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  structure 
and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of 
fruits;  fertilizers,  pollination,  winter  injury,  etc. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Pomology  56.  Spraying. —  (a)  Spraying  materials,  their  composition, 
manufacture,  and  preparation  for  use;  the  desirable  and  objectional  qual- 
ities of  each  material;  formulas  used,  costs,  tests  of  purity,  (b)  Spraying 
machinery,  including  all  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose  and 
vehicles;  their  structure  and  care,  (c)  Orchard  methods  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  materials  used,  with  the  important  considerations  for 
spraying  each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest.  This  course 
is  designed  especially  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practical  details 
of  actual  spraying  work  in  the  orchard. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Pomology  75.  Systematic  Pomology  (1938-39). — A  study  of  the 
more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States, 
their  relationships  and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  identification,  classification  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of 
the  characters  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour ;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
Pomology  77.  Commercial  Pomology  (1937-38). — The  picking,  hand- 
ling, storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  including  a  discussion  of  storage 
houses,  fruit  packages,  and  methods  of  refrigeration,  grading  and  pack- 
ing. This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American  and  foreign  centers 
of  fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit  industry  through  com- 
petition here  and  abroad.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Pomology  81.     Advanced  Pomology. — A  consideration  of  the  scientific 

principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  re- 
search work  in  the  field  of  Pomology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

Pomology  82.  Advanced  Pomology. — A  continuation  of  Course  81. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  81. 
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Pomology  83.  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
business  of  fruit  growing.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  major  problem  in 
lines  of  work  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.  He  pursues  his 
studies  both  by  reading  and  research,  and  the  materials  obtained  will  be 
worked  into  theses,  which  are  presented  to  the  seminar  for  discussion. 
No  lectures  are  given,  but  seminar  meetings  are  held  for  one  period  each 
week. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

The  Department. 

Poultry   Science. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Science  of  Poultry  Husbandry. — A  review  of  the  entire  field 
of  poultry  literature,  including  books,  bulletins,  journals  and  other  tech- 
nical publications  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  background  of  the  present 
status  of  knowledge  in  poultry  science.    Written  reports  wall  be  required. 

Credit,  3. 

102.  Poultry  Research  Problems. — A  critical  review  of  research, 
experimentation,  and  demonstration  that  has  been  carried  out  by  workers 
at  the  various  stations  in  this  and  other  countries.  A  study  of  poultry 
problems  in  foreign  countries  together  with  the  outstanding  needs  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  needs  for  fundamental  re- 
search. Credit,  3. 

103.  104.  Advanced  Genetics. — A  lecture  course  offered  during  both 
semesters  dealing  with  the  experimental  study  of  genetics  in  relation  to 
both  plant  and  animal  breeding.  The  course  is  open  to  qualified  graduate 
students  in  any  line  of  study.  Credit,  3. 

105.  Genetics  and  Evolution. — A  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  the 
genetics  of  evolution.  The  course  is  designed  to  follow  Course  103-104 
and  to  stress  the  relation  of  evolution  to  genetics.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  qualified  graduate  students.  Credit,  3. 

106.  Research  in  Breeding. — Students  may  carry  on  definite  experi- 
ments in  poultry  breeding.  All  research  work  will  be  confined  to  the 
field  of  pure  and  applied  genetics.  Problems  concerned  with  both  physical 
and  physiological  characters  may  be  studied.  Credit,  5. 

107.  Interpretation  of  Experimental  Data. — This  course  includes 
a  statistical  analysis  of  experimental  data  in  various  phases  of  research 
vv^ork.  Attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  the  more  important  statis- 
tical treatments  in  making  interpretations  of  experimental  results  in 
breeding,  nutrition,  and  other  fields.  Credit,  3. 

108.  Incubation  and  Embryology. — A  number  of  problems  of  a  prac- 
tical, scientific,  and  mechanical  nature  relating  to  incubation  are  con- 
sidered. The  work  in  embryology  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  dealing  with 
its  relation  to  morphogenesis  and  heredity,  and  presupposes  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick.  Credit,  3. 

109.  Brooding. — Studies  will  be  made  upon  the  relation  between  via- 
bility and  rate  of  growth  and  some  of  the  following:  type  of  brooder, 
number  of  chicks  in  brood,  temperature,  ventilation,  humidity,  sanitation, 
exercise,  and  weather  conditions;  or  a  comparison  of  natural  methods 
with  artificial  methods  of  rearing  chicks.  Credit,  3. 

111.  Feeding  and  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  various 
feeds  to  the  physiology  of  the  fowl.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
nutritive  requirements  and  the  effects  of  various  nutrients  on  growth, 
egg  production,  hatchability,  character  of  plumage,  and  condition  of  flesh. 
Complete  rations  as  well  as  methods  of  feeding  are  fully  considered. 

Credit,  5. 

112,  Poultry  Housing. — A  study  of  the  biological  factors  in  relation 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  housing.  Students  may  carry  on  experiments 
in  poultry  housing.  Credit,  3. 
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200.  Thesis. — Research  work  may  be  carried  out  in  the  following- 
lines  :  breeding,  nutrition,  brooding  and  incubation,  and  embryology. 
Originality  and  thoroughness  are  particularly  emphasized. 

Credit,  10-30. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
81,  82.     Poultry  Problems. — Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
The  course  consists  of  problems  chosen  by  the  students  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  department.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary   Science. 

COURSES   FOR   MINOR   CREDIT    ONLY. 

75.  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  structures  of  the 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  pig  are  studied. 

3  lectures  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

76.  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — The  principles  of  pathology 
and  their  application  as  related  to  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  are 
considered. 

3  lectures  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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FOREWORD 

This    bulletin    presents    the    Catalogue  of   the    College    for    the    sessions    of    1940-41 

and   announcements   concerning   courses,  admission,   etc.,   for   the   sessions   of    1941-42. 

The    College    reserves,    for    itself    and  its    departments,    the    right    to    withdraw    or 

change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  College  Catalogue  for  the  sessions  1940-41  is  part  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  and  as  such  is  part  II  of  Public  Document  31. 
(Sec.  8,  Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.) 
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CALENDAR 


1941 

January  20,  Monday  to  January  29,  Wednes- 
day         

January  29,  Wednesday 

February  3,  Monday 

February  22,  Saturday 

April  S,  Saturday,  12  m.  to  April  14,  Monday, 
8:00  A.M. 

April   19,  Saturday     .... 

May  26,  Monday  to  June  6,  Friday 

May    30,    Friday        .... 

May  31,  Saturday  to  June  2,  Monday 

June  6,  Friday  to  June  9,  Monday  . 

June    12,    Thursday    to    June    14,    Saturday 

September    10,    Wednesday    to    September    12 
Friday  . 

September  IS,  Monday 

September  17,   Wednesday 

September  18,   Thursday 

September  29,    Monday 

September    30,    Tuesday 

October  13,  Monday  . 

November  11,  Tuesday 

November  26,   Wednesday 
1,  Monday,  8:00  a.m. 

December    19,    Friday,    12 
Friday,    8:00   a.m. 


12  m 


to   December 
to    January    2, 


Final  Examinations 
First  Semester  ends 
Second    Semester   begins 
Holiday,    Washington's    Birthday 

Easter  Recess 
Holiday,  Patriots'  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Holiday,  Memorial  Day 
Stockbridge  Commencement 
Commencement 
Entrance  Examinations 

Entrance  Examinations 

1st    Semester    begins    for    Freshmen 

Opening  Convocation 

All  class  schedules  start 

1st    Semester    begins    for    Stockbridge 
School  Freshmen 

1st    Semester    begins    for    Stockbridge 
School  Seniors 

Observance  of  Columbus   Day 

Armistice  Day 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Christmas  Recess 


1942 

January  19,  Monday  to  January  28,  Wednes- 
day 

January    28,    Wednesday 

February  2,  Monday  . 

February    23,   Monday 

April  1,  Wednesday,   12  m. 
day,    8:00   AJVi.    . 

April  20,  Monday 

May  25,  Monday  to  June  5,  Friday 
May  30,  Saturday 


to  April 


9,  Thurs- 


May  30,  Saturday  to  June   1,  Monday 
June  S,  Friday  to  June  8,  Monday  . 


Final  Examinations 
First  Semester  ends 
Second  Semester  begins 
Observance,  Washington's  Birthday 

Easter  Recess 

Observance  of  Patriots'  Day 

Final  Examinations 
Memorial  Day 

Stockbridge  Commencement 
Commencement 
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Mrs.   Elizabeth   L.   McNamaea   of   Cambridge 1944 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Dorchester 1944 

Mrs.  Katharine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst   .        . 1945 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield 1945 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 1946 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 1946 

Harry    Dunlap    Brown    of    Billerica 1947 

John    W.    Haigis    of    Greenfield 1947 

Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,   Governor  of  the   Commonwealth 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the   College 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education 

William  Casey,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 

.    Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  Vice-President 

James  W.  Blhrke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 

Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


OFFICERS  OF  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION 


Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D., 

William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.,  .... 

Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  M.S., 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

School 
Roland   H.   Verbeck,   B.S., 
Willard  a.  Munson,  B.S., 
James  W.  Burke,  B.S.,  . 
Basil   B.  Wood,   A.B.,   . 
Emory   E.    Grayson,    B.S., 
John  K.   Broadfoot 
Gunnar   E.    Erickson,    B.S.,    C.P.A., 
George  E.   Emery,   B.S., 
Francis  C.  Pray,  M.S.  , 


President 

Dean 

Registrar 

Treasurer 

and  Director  of  the  Graduate 

Director  of  Short  Courses 
Director  of  Extension  Service 
Secretary 
Librarian 
Director  of  Placement 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Business  Officer 
Field  Agent 
Assistant  College  Editor 


The  Professional  Staff  of  the  College 


Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D.,  President 
South  College — President's  House 

Professors  Emeritus. 

Joseph  S.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Homewood  Apts.,  3003  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Henry  T.  Fernald,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus 

1128  Oxford  Road,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Henri  D.   Haskins,   B.S.,  Professor   of  Agricultural  Chemistry,   Emeritus 

IS  East  Pleasant  Street. 
John  C.  Graham,  B.S.Agr.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus 

328   Lincoln   Avenue 
Fred  C.  Kenney,  Treasurer,  Emeritus 

50  Mt.  Pleasant 
Fred  W.  Morse,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

196  North  Pleasant   Street 
Fred  C.  Sears,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Pomology;  Emeritus 

44  Mount  Pleasant 
Frank  A.  Waugh,   D.Sc,   L.H.D.,   Professor   of   Landscape   Architecture,   Emeritus 

130  Stockbridge  Road 


Elbert    L.    Agnew,    M.S.,    Middlesex    County    Associate    Agricultural    Agent.       (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
George  W.  Alderman,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  (Instr.) 

Physics   Laboratory — 116   East   Pleasant   Street 
Charles  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of  Dept.    (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall— 39  Old  Town  Road 
Doric  Alviani,  Mus.B.,  Instructor  in  Music  (Instr.) 

Memorial  Hall — 395  South  Pleasant  Street 
Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.    (Instr.) 

Mathematics  Building — Harkness  Road 
Jessie  L.  Anderson,  Technical  Assistant  (Exp.) 

West   Experiment    Station — 308   North   Pleasant   Street 
Frances  D.  Andrews,  B.S.,  Franklin  County  Assistant  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Court  House,  Greenfield 
John  G.  Archibald,  M.S.,  Research  Professor   of  Animal  Husbandry.    (Exp.) 

Goessmann   Laboratory — North   Amherst 
William  H.  Armstrong,  M.L.A.C.P.,  Superintendent  of   Grounds 

Grounds   Service — 33   North  Prospect  Street 
John  S.  Bailey,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Pomology.     (Exp.) 

French   Hall — 21    Harris    Street,    North    Amherst 
LoRiN  E.  Ball,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 15  Allen  Street 
Luther  Banta,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry.   (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 21  Allen  Street 
Rollin   H.   Barrett,   M.S.,   Professor   of   Farm   Management    (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 15  Eames  Avenue 
J.    Richard   Beattie,   M.S.,   Plymouth    County   Assistant   Agricultural    Agent.      (Ext.) 

106  Main   Street,  Brockton 
Arthur  B.  Beaumont,  Ph.D.,   Extension   Soil   Conservationist.      (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 285  Amity  Street 
William  B.  Becker,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Entomology.  (Exp.) 

Fernald  Hall— 61  Gray  Street 


6  P.D.  31 

Ellsworth  W.  Bell,  M.S.,  Extension  Economist.  (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — East  Pleasant  Street 
♦Emmett   Bennett,   M.S.,   Assistant    Research   Professor   of    Chemistry.    (Exp.) 
Beatrice  E.  Billings,  M.A.,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  Large.  (Ext.) 

South  College — +  Pokeberry  Ridge 
Tena  Bishop,  B.S.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.  (Ext.) 

South  College — 4  Pokeberry  Ridge 
John  H.  Blair,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall — 272  Lincoln  Avenue 
Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  (Instr.) 

Wilder  Hall— 38  North  Prospect  Street 
Carl    J.    Bokina,    M.S.,    Technical    Assistant    in    Agricultural    Economics    and    Farm 

Management.  (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 7  Prospect  Street,  Hatfield 
Mabelle    Booth,   A.M.,    Laboratory    Assistant   in    Agricultural    Economics    and    Farm 

Management.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 308  North  Pleasant  Street 
Arthur  I.  Bourne,  B.A.,  Research  Professor  of  Entomology,  (Exp.) 

Fernald  Hall— 72  East  Pleasant  Street. 
Harold  D.  Eoutelle,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.   (Instr.) 

Mathematics  Building — 18  North  Prospect  Street 
Oran  C.  Boyd.  Ph.D.,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist.  (Ext.) 

Clark  Hall— 22  Hallock  Street 
C.  Hilton  Boynton,  M.S.,  Berkshire  County  Club  Agent.     (Ext) 

Federal  Building,  Pittsfield 
Leon  A.  Bradley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  Department.   (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall — 32  Cosby  Avenue 
Fayette  H.  Branch,  B.S.,  Extension  Economist,  Farm  Management.    (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 93  Dana  Street 
Lawrence  E.  Briggs,  M.S..  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education.   (Instr.) 

Physical  Education   Building — 472  North  Pleasant  Street 
Mildred  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics.   (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 146  Sunset  Avenue 
John  K.  Broadfoot,  Assistant  Treasurer 

South   College — 24   Stockbridge   Road 
Alfred  A.  Brown,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 

Farm  Management.   (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— R.F.D.  3,  East  Pleasant  Street 
Dorothy  I.  Brown,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent.   (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Stowell  Brown,  B.S.,  Hampshire  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

(Ext.) 

IS  Gothic  Street.  Northampton 
Herbert  A.  Brown,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Agent.   (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Joseph  T.  Brown,  B.S.,  Manager  and  Agricultural  Agent,  Plymouth  County.     (Ext.) 

106  Main  Street,  Brockton 
Robert  E.  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  (Instr.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 66  Cottage  Street 
Kenneth  L.  Bullis,  M.S.,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Veterinary  Pathologist.     (Exp.") 

Paige  Laboratory— 155  Sunset  Avenue 
James  W.  Burke,  B.S.,  Secretary  of  the  College 

South  College — 90  Cowles  Road,  North  Amherst 
Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology.   (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 26  Cosby  Avenue 
Kathleen  Callahan,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  (Instr.) 

Drill  Hall— 138  East  Pleasant  Street 

*  <^n  leave  of  absence. 
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Frank  T.  Canavan,  Superintendent  of   Dairy  Manufacturers. 

Flint  Laboratory — 434  North  Pleasant  St. 
Alexander  E.  Cance,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department.  (Instr.) 

North  College — 27  Fearing  Street 
Elbert  F.  Caraway,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education.     (Instr.) 

Physical    Education    Building— 33    Summer    Street,    North    Amherst 
Earle  S.  Carpenter,  M.S.,  Secretary  of  Extension  Service.   (Ext.) 

South  College— 35  McClure  Street 
Harold  W.  Cary,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 25  Summer  Street,  North  Amherst 
Walter  W.  Chenoweth,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures  and  Head  of 

Department.    (Instr.) 

Horticultural  Manufacturers  Lab. — 1133  North  Pleasant  Street. 
Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Church,  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station.  (Exp.) 

East  Experiment  Station— 33  Pine  Street,  North  Amherst 
*JOHN  A.  Clague,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures.   (Instr.) 
Orton  L.  Clark,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany.  (Instr.) 

Clark  Hall— 74  College  Street 
Miriam  K.  Clarke,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant.  (Exp.) 

Paige  Laboratory — 77  East  Pleasant  Street 
Bryon  E.  Colby,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent.   (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
William  G.  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy.  (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 115  Blue  Hills  Road 
WnxiAM  R.  Cole,  Extension  Specialist,  Horticultural  Manufactures.  (Ext.) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 101  Fearing  Street 
Richard  M.  Colwell,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Economics  (Instr.) 

North  College — 155  Sunset  Avenue 
Affie  M.  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  President 

South  College— 37  Phillips  Street. 
Catherine  Cook,  B.S.,  Norfolk  County  Assistant  Club  Agent.   (Ext.) 

Walpole 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics.  (Instr.) 

Nutrition  Laboratory — 154  Lincoln  Avenue 
Mrs.  Sara  M.  Coolidge,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics.     (Instr.) 

South  College — The  Homestead 
G.  Chester  Crampton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Insect  Morphology.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  HaU 
Dorothy  A.  Crandall,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Associate  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Charles  R.  Creek,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 

Farm  Management.   (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 284  North  Pleasant  Street 
Buckner  M.  Creel,  Captain,  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 

Tactics.     (Instr.) 

Drill  Hall— Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 
Stella  I.  Crowell,  B.S.,  Plymouth  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  (Ext.) 

106  Main  Street,  Brockton 
Leo  V.  Crowley,  B.S.,  Junior  Chemist.  (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — 553  Main  Street 
Benton  P.  Cummings,  B.S.,  Hampshire  County  Club  Agent.    (Ext.) 

IS   Gothic  Street,  Northampton 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Wilson  Cummings,  B.S.,  Hampshire  County  Assistant  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

IS   Gothic  Street,  Northampton 
Frederick  Morse  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology.  (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 43  Butterfield  Terrace 
Arnold  M.  Davis,  B.S.,  Assistant  Extension  Horticulturist.  (Ext.) 

French  Hall— 1117  North  Pleasant  Street 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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William  H.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany.   (Instr.) 

Clark  Hall— 12  Nutting  Avenue 
Frances  A.  Davison,  B.A.,  B.L.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library — 36  Nutting  Avenue 
James  W.  Dayton,  B.S.,  Agricultural  Agent  at  Large.  (Ext.) 

South  College — Belchertown  Road 
Paul  W.  Dempsey,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture.     (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education.     (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 395  North  Pleasant  Street 
H.  Robert  DeRose,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chemist.  (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — 37  Farview  Way 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  AGi'rcstolojiy.     (Ln-tr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 28  Farview  Way 
Parry  Dodds,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Pokeberry  Ridge 
Ralph  W.  Donaldson,  A.B.,  Extension  Agronomist.  (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 105   Dana  Street 
Donald  T.  Donnelly,  B.S.,  Hampden  County  Extension  Editor.   (Ext.) 

1499  Memorial  Avenue,  West  Springfield 
Edward  B.  Donnelly,  Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture.  (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
William  L.  Doran,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Botany.  (Exp.) 

Clark  Hall — -148  Lincoln  Avenue 
Clyde  W.  Dow,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  English.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 116  Montague  Road,  North  Amherst 
Charles  N.  DuBois,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English.   (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — Montague  Road,  North  Amherst 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Dyar,  Worcester  County  Associate  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Blanche  W.  Fames,  B.S.,  Bristol  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.      (Ext.) 

Segreganset 
James  P.  Edney,  B.S.,  Franklin  County  Club  Agent.    (Ext.' 

Court  House,  Greenfield 
Walter  S.  Eisenmenger,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment.    (Instr.  and  Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 39  Dana  Street 
Fred  C.  Ellert,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 71   Blue  HUls  Road 
Evelyn  B.  Ellms,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene.  (Instr.) 

The  Infirmary 
George  E.  Emery,  B.S.,  Field  Secretary. 

Memorial  Hall — 157  Lincoln  Avenue 
*M.  Eugene  Ensminger,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.     Instr.) 
George  E.  Erickson,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Gunnar  E.  Erickson,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Business  Officer. 

South  College — South  East  Street 
Carroll  W.  Everson,  Station  Service  Foreman.  (Exp.) 

Experiment  Station  Barn — Experiment  Station  Cottage 
John  N.  Everson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — North  Amherst 
S.  JuDSON  Ewer,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany.  (Instr.) 

Clark  Hall — 166  Lincoln  Avenue 
Robert  B.  Ewing,  Plymouth  County  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

106  Main  Street,  Brockton 
George  L.  Farley,  M.S.,  State  Club  Leader.  (Ext.) 
South  College — 335  Amity  Street 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  B.S.,  Extension  Animal  Husbandman.     (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 334  Lincoln  Avenue 
Carl  R.  Fellers,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures.  (Exp.) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 52  Fearing  Street 
F.  Ethel  Felton,  B.A.,  Experiment  Station  Editor.  (Exp.) 

East  Experiment  Station — Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 
Gladys  E.  Felton,  B.S.,  Barnstable  County  Assistant  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Barnstable 
Richard  W.  Fessenden,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     (Instr.) 

Goessmann   Laboratory — lOS   Montague   Road,   North   Amherst 
Aldis  E.  Flint,  Technical  Assistant,  Bacteriology.     (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall — Pelham  Road 
Mary  G.  Flint,  B.S.,  Barnstable  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Barnstable 
Oliver  S.  Flint,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  (Exp.) 

Paige  Laboratory — 27  Cosby  Avenue 
May  E.  Foley,  M.A.,  Extension  Nutritionist.     (Ext.) 

South  College — Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 
Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.    (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 47  Hallock  Street 
Marion  E.  Forbes,  B.S.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.  (Ext.) 

South  College — 4  Pokeberry  Ridge 
Charles  F.  Fraker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 20  Cosby  Avenue 
Ralph  L.  France,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology.  (Exp.) 

Marshall  Hall— 47  Mt.  Pleasant 
Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department. 

(Instr.) 

Flint  Laboratory — 179  Lincoln  Avenue 
Henry  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station.  (Exp.) 

Cranberry   Station,  East  Wareham 
Carl  A.  Eraser,  M.S.,  Barnstable  County  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Barnstable 
Monroe  E.  Freeiian,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry.    (Exp.) 

Goessmarm  Laboratory — 15   Sunset  Avenue 
Arthur  P.  French,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 22  Harris  Street,  North  Amherst 
WiLHO  Frigard,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.     (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 19  Cosby  Avenue 
James  E.  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology.  (Exp.) 

Marshall  Hall— 88  Farview  Way 
George  E.  Gage,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology.    (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall— 46  Main  Street 
Grace  E.  Gallond,  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

South  College— 51  Blue  Hills  Road 
Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.     (Instr.) 

North  College — 90  Spring  Street 
William  Garland,  Technical  Assistant  in  Nursery  Culture.  (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Mary  E.  M.  Garvey,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology.  (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall— 308  North  Pleasant  Street 
Edwin  F.  Gaskill,  B.S.,  Head  of  Station  Service.  (Exp.) 

East  Experiment  Station — 870  North  Pleasant  Street 
Constanteste  J.  Gilgut,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Botany..  (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Guy  V.  Glatfelter,  M.S.,  Placement  Officer  for  Men. 

South  College — 29  Northampton  Road 
Harry  N.  Glick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 30  North  Hadley  Road 
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Stowell  C.  Coding,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Music.    (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— R.  F.  D.  3,  North  Amherst. 
Maxwell  H.  Coldberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  EngUsh.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 9  Chestnut  Street 
Gladys  V.  Goldthorpe,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

(Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Hermon  U.  Goodell,  B.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library  — ^West  Pelham 
Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Head  of  Division  of 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences.  (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall — 180  Lincoln  Avenue 
Harold  M.  Gore,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department  of 

Physical  Education  for  Men.     (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — North  Hadley  Road 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S.,  Director  of  Placement. 

South  College — 91  Cottage  Street 
*Emil  F.  Guba,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Botany.     (Exp.) 
Christian  I.  Gunness,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 51  Butterfield  Terrace 
Marjorie  J.  Hall,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent.    (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hall,  Hampden  County  Assistant  Club  Agent.    (Ext.) 

1499  Memorial  Avenue,  West  Springfield 
Margaret  P.  Hamlin,  B.A.,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

South  College— 76  North  East  Street 
Calvin  S.  Hannum,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— Lewis  Hall 
Wellesley  C.  Harrington,  M.E.,  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer.  (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 8  Sunset  Avenue 
Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Agent.    (Ext.) 

Segreganset 
Arthur  K.  Harrison,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture.    (Instr.) 

Wilder  Hall— 90  Fearing  Street 
Donald  P.  Hawley,  Manager  of  College  Store. 

College  Store— 29  Phillips  Street 
Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

South  College — 10  Pleasant  Court 
Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  B.S.,  Extension  Economist,  Home  Management.     (Ext.) 

South  College — 12  Pleasant  Court 
Frank  A.  Hays,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandr>^     (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Oneacre 
Vernon  P.  Helming,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.    (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 22  Hallock  Street 
Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  M.A.,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader.    (Ext.) 

South    College — 12    Pleasant    Court 
Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division. 

(Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 139  Sunset  Avenue 
Walter  J.  Hodder,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening.    (Exp.) 

Waltham   Field   Station,  Waltham 
Mildred  A.  Hogan,  B.S.,  Bristol  County  Associate  Club  Agent.    (Ext.) 

Segreganset 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall— 279  Amity  Street 
Edward  B.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry.     (Exp.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 74  North  Prospect  Street 
♦  On  leavr  ol'  absence. 
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Elizabeth  F.  Hopkins,  M.S.,  Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent.    (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Leonta  G.  Horrigan,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 215  Sunset  Avenue 
James  T.  Howard,  Inspector,  Control  Service.     (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — 750  North  Pleasant  Street 
S.  Chxjrch  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 123  Pine  Street,  North  Amherst 
Clarence  A.  Jewett,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Power  Plant — 462  North  Pleasant  Street 
Mrs.  Felicia  Jewett,  Laboratory  Assistant.     (Exp.) 

Paige  Laboratory — 83  North  Prospect  Street 
Walter  O.  Johnson,  B.S.,  Manager  of  Boarding  Hall. 

Draper  Hall 
Carleton  p.  Jones,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry.     (Exp.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 22  Nutting  Avenue 
Linus  H.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany.    (Exp.) 

Clark  Hall— 11  Allen  Street 
Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German.    (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 40  Farview  Way 
Sidney  W.  Kauffman,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.    (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 289  Triangle  Street 
Joseph  L.  Kelley,  Technical  Assistant,  Cranberry  Station.    (Exp.) 

Cranberry  Station,  East  Wareham 
Bartholomew  F.  Keville,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Forestry.    (Instr.) 

French  Hall— 256  North  Pleasant  Street 
Gay  T.  Klein,  M.S.,  Extension  Poultry  Husbandman.     (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 205  East  Pleasant  Street 
Helen  Knowlton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics.    (Instr.) 

Flint  Laboratory — 76  North  East  Street 
Ray  M.  Koon,  M.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture;  Head  of  Waltham  Field  Sta- 
tion.   (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy.    (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 59  Cottage  Street 
John  W.  Kuzmeski,  B.S.,  Senior  Chemist.     (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — Hatfield 
William  H.  Lachman,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Olericulture.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 149  Sunset  Avenue 
iviARSHALL  O.  Lanphear,  M.S.,  Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman  Orientation 

Course.     (Instr.) 

South  College — 78  Farview  Way 
EIatherine  M.  Lawler,  B.S.,  Franklin  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Court  House,  Greenfield 
James  D.  Lee,  M.S.,  Technical  Assistant,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

(Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Chester,  Mass. 
Evelyn  C.  LeFort,  B.S.,  Plymouth  County  Assistant  Club  Agent.    (Ext.) 

106  Main  Street,  Brockton 
Allen  S.  Leland,  B.S.,  Hampshire  County  Agriculture  Agent.     (Ext.) 

15  Gothic  Street,  Northampton 
Harley  a.  Leland,  B.S.  Agr.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.  (Ext.) 

South  College — 174  Sunset  Avenue 
John  B.  Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department. 

(Instr.) 

Paige  Laboratory — 100  Dana  Street 
Arthur  S.  Levine,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Horticultural  Manufactures.     (Exp.) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 19  Cosby  Avenue 
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Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying.     (Instr.) 

Flint  Laboratory — 47  Fearing  Street 
Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 26  Mt.  Pleasant 
John  W.  Locke,  Poultry  Plant  Foreman.     (Exp.) 

Tillson  Farm 
Wilbur  T.  Locke,  B.S.,  Hampden  County  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.) 

1499   Memorial  Avenue,  West   Springfield 
Mrs.  Doris  M.  Loomer,  B.S.,  Plymouth  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.   (Ext.) 

106  Main  Street,  Brockton 
Lawrence  V.  Loy,  M.S.,  Extension  Specialist  in  Community  Organization  and  Recreation. 

(Ext.) 

South  College — Pokeberry  Ridge 
C.  CoLLis  Lyle,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 31  Hallock  Street 
Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall— 484  North  Pleasant  Street 
Allister  F.  MacDougall,  B.S.,   Director  and  Agricultural  Agent,   Middlesex   County. 

(Ext). 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
William  L.  Machmer,  D.Ed.,   Dean   of   the   College   and   Professor    of   Mathematics. 

(Instr.) 

South  College — ISl  Amity  Street 
H.  Ruth  McIntire,  B.S.,  Extension  Specialist  in  Recreation.     (Ext.) 

South  College — 155  Amity  Street 
Merrill  J.  Mack,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Dairj'ing.     (Instr.) 

Flint  Laboratory — 138  East  Pleasant  Street 
Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany.  (Exp.) 

Clark  Hall— 1136  North  Pleasant  Street 
A.  Anderson  Mackimmie,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology ;  Head  of  Depart- 
ment; Head  of  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 39  Pine  Street,  North  Amherst 
Frederick  A.  McLAucHLm,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Seed  Control.     (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — 14  Nutting  Avenue 
Walter  A.  Maclinn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Horticultural  Manufactures.     (Instr.) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 360  Main  Street 
Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 15  Cosby  Avenue 
Leon  O.  Marshall,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Club  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
George  A.  Marston,  M.S.,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering.      (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 28  Kellogg  Avenue 
Evelyn  A.  Martin,  B.S.,  Berkshire  County  Club  Agent.     (E.xt.) 

Federal  Building,  Pittsfield 
Eugene  R.  Martini,  B.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture.  (Instr.) 

Wilder  Hall— 335  Amity  Street 
Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.      (Instr.) 

Mathematics  Building — 38  Kellogg  Avenue 
Gladys  I.  Miner,  Herbarium  Curator.     (Exp.) 

Clark  Hall— 81  Sugar  Loaf  Street,  South  Deerfield 
Raymond  A.  Minzner,  M.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics.     (Instr.) 

Physics  Laboratory — 37  South  Prospect  Street 
Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics.     (Exp.) 

Nutrition  Laboratory — 154  Lincoln  Avenue 
Frank  C.  Moore,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  Department. 

Mathematics  Building — 26  Allen  Street 
Mrs.  Lena  C.  Mory,  Library  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Circulation. 

Goodell  Library — 27  Kendrick  Place 
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Roy  E.  Moser,  M.S.,  Extension  Economist.     (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 75  Sunset  Avenue 
William  S.  Mueller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Dairying.     (Exp.) 

Flint  Laboratory — 128  East  Pleasant  Street 
Willard  a.  Munsonn,  B.S.,  Director  of  Extension  Service.     (Ext.) 

South  College— 35  Butterfield  Terrace 
Claude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 321   Lincoln  Avenue 
John  B.  Newton,  Instructor  in  Engineering.     (Instr.) 

Engineering   Laboratory — North   Amherst 
E'ARLE  H.  NoDiNE,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.     (Ext.) 

South  College— 99  Dana  Street 
Anthony  J.  Nogelo,  M.B.A.,  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.     (Instr.) 

Drill  Hall— Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 
Gardner  C.  Norcross,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  O'Connell,  B.S.,  Hampden  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

(Ext.) 

1499  Memorial  Avenue,  West  Springfield 
Margaret   H.   O'Donnell,   Technical   Assistant   in    Experiment    Station    Administration. 

(Exp.) 

East  Experiment  Station — 21  Center  Street,  Florence 
Grunow^  O.  Oleson,  M.S.,  Extension  Editor.      (Ext.) 

South  College— 62  North  Prospect  Street 
Carl  Olson,  Jr.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science.     (Exp.) 

Paige  Laboratory— 31  Cottage  Street 
A.  Vincent  Osmun,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department.  (Instr.) 

Clark  Hall — 78  Northampton  Road 
Raymond  H.  Otto,  M.L.A.,  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment.   (Instr.) 

WUder  Hall— 94  Gray  Street 
Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology.     (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall — 53  Meadow  Street,  North  Amherst 
Mrs.  Esther  C.  Page,  B.S.,  Extension  Specialist,  Clothing.     (Ext.) 

South    College — 4   Pokeberry   Ridge 
Sumner  R.  Parker,  B.S.,  State  County  Agent  Leader.     (Ext.) 

South  College — 1  Sunset  Court 
Raymond  T.  Parkhurst,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment.    (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 4  Sunset  Court 
Leonard  R.  Parkinson,  Technical  Assistant  in  Station  Service.  (Exp.) 

Nutrition  Laboratory — 33  Gaylord  Street 
Robert  B.  Parmenter,  B.S.,  Extension  Forester.  (Ext.) 

French  Hall— 11  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.     (Instr.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 30  Harris  Street,  North  Amherst 
Clarence  H.  Parsons,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Farm.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Farmhouse 
Charles  A.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry.  (Instr.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 16  South  Sunset  Avenue 
Marguerite  L.  Pettee,  B.S.,  Hampshire  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.     (Ext.) 

15  Gothic  Street,  Northampton 
Wallace  F.  Powers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department.     (Instr.) 

Physics  Laboratory — 30  Fearing  Street 
Francis  C.  Pray,  M.S.,  Assistant  College  Editor. 
South  College — 22  Phillips  Street 
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Walter  E.  Prince,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 151  Amity  Street 
Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 259  Lincoln  Avenue 
George  F.  Pushee,  Instructor  in  Engineering.     (Instr.) 

Engineering  Laboratory — North  Amherst 
Joseph  H.  Putnam,  B.S.,  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Agent.   (Ext.) 

Court  House,  Greenfield 
Ernest  J.  Radclute,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student 

Health.     (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 67  Butterfield  Terrace 
Frank  Prentice  Rand,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages 

and  Literature.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel— 35  Mt.  Pleasant 
Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F.,  Instructor  in  Forestry.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall— 55  Mt.  Pleasant 
Allen  F.  Rice,  B.S.,  Captain,  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 

and  Tactics.     (Instr.) 

Drill  Hall— 977  North  Pleasant  Street 
Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Head  of  Department;  Head 

of  Division  of  Agriculture.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 104  Northampton  Road 
J.  Harry  Rich,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry.  (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 24  South  Prospect  Street 
Earl  M.  Ricker,  B.S.A.,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Walpole 
Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D.  Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 65  Mt.  Pleasant 

*  Oliver  C.  Roberts,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology.    (Instr.) 

James  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture.     (Instr.) 

WUder  Hall— West  Street 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.     (Instr.) 

Physical  Education  Building — 57  High  Street 
Charles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy.     (Instr.) 

North   College— 407   North  Pleasant   Street 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall— 72  East  Pleasant  Street 
William  H.  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics.     (Instr.) 

Physics  Laboratory — 17  Fearing  Street 
David  Rozman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Economics.  (Exp.) 

North  College— 15  Taylor  Street 
Sargent    Russell,    M.S.,    Research    Assistant    in    Agricultural    Economics    and    Farm 

Management.     (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 84  McClellan  Street 
Ruby  Sanborn,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry.   (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 73   Butterfield  Terrace 
William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 19  Allen  Street 
Albert  H.  Sayer,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture.     (Instr.) 

Wilder  Hall — 24  Nutting  Avenue 
Francis  J.  Schadegg,  M.S.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Agricultural   Economics  and  Farm 

Management.     (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Worcester 
Marie  L.  Schvvt:itzer,  B.S.,  Hampden  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.     (Ext.) 

1499  Memorial  Avenue,  West  Springfield 
Paul  Serex,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.   (Instr.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 327  Lincoln  Avenue 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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David  A.  Sharp,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Director  of  Religious  Activities.     (Instr.) 

Memorial  Hall — Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 
Frank  R.  Shavv^,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping.  (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall— 484  North  Pleasant  Street 
Jacob  K.  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Pomology.     (Exp.) 

French  Hall — 47  Farview  Way 
Walter  B.  Shaw,  Worcester  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Maurice  C.  Shepard,  M.S.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     (Instr.) 

Marshall  Hall— 289  Triangle  Street 
Ruth  E.  Sherburne,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Economics.     (Exp.) 

North  College— 89  North  Prospect  Street 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Shufelt,  B.S.,  Norfolk  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Walpole 
Horace  J.  Shute,  Essex  County  Club  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Hathorne 
Dale  H.  Sieling,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry.     (Exp.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 1164  North  Pleasant  Street 
Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Director  of  the  Graduate 

School.     (Exp.) 

East  Experiment  Station — 109  Fearing  Street 
Frederick  J.  Sievers,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 

Management.     (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 109  Fearmg  Street 
Gladys  E.  Sivert,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Edna  L.  Skinner,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Head  of  Division;  Adviser  of 

Women.     (Instr.) 

South  College — 9S  Butterfield  Terrace 
Frank  A.  Skogsberg,  B.V.A.,  Berkshire  County  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Pittsfield 
Harold  W.  Smart,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Law,  Business  English  and 

Public  Speaking.     (Instr.) 

North  College— lis  Butterfield  Terrace 
Emily  G.  Smith,  B.S.,  Dukes  County  Club  Agent.     (Ext.) 

State  Road,  Tisbury 
Francis  C.  Smith,  B.S.,  Essex  County  Agricultural  Agent.   (Ext.) 

Hathorne 
Huron  M.  Smith  B.S.,  Norfolk  County  Club  Agent.  (Ext.) 

Walpole 
Marion  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall— 22  Phillips  Street 
Philip  H.  Smith,  M.S.,  Chief  of  Laboratory,  Feed  Control.     (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — 664  Main  Street 
Grant  B.  Snyder,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Olericulture  and  Head  of  Department.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 1146  North  Pleasant  Street 
Lawrence  Southwick,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pomology.   (Exp.) 

French  Hall — East  Pleasant  Street 
John  W.  Spaven,  B.S.,  Extension  Editor.     (Ext.) 

South  College — West  Street 
Arthur  J.  Spear,  Laboratory  Assistant.     (Exp.) 

Nutrition  Laboratory — Cushman 
Albert  F.  Spelman,  B,S.,  Assistant  Chemist.     (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — Pelham  Road 
Ruth  Stevenson,  M.S.,  Physical  Director  for  Women.     (Instr.) 

Drill  Hall— Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 
George  F.  E.  Story,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.^, 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
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Evelyn   M.   Streeter,   B.S.,   Berkshire   County   Home   Demonstration   Agent.    (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Pittsfield 
John  L.  Suxlivan,  M.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     (Instr.) 

Goessmann  Laboratory— 30  Harris  Street,  North  Amherst 
Harvey  L.  Svtoetman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall — Montague  Road,  North  Amherst 
John  D.  Swenson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     (Instr.) 

Mathematics   Building — 75    Sunset   Avenue 
William  H.  Tague,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering.     (Instr.)  , 

Stockbridge   Hall— R.F.D.l,  West   Street 
George  E.  Taylor,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant.     (Exp.) 

West  Experiment  Station — Harkness  Road 
Charles  H.  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — South  East  Street 
Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall— 36  Mt.  Pleasant 
Wilbur  H.  Thies,  M.S.,  Extension  Horticulturist.     (Ext.) 

French  Hall— 902  North  Pleasant  Street 
Mildred  C.  Thomas,  Worcester  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester 
Harold  S.  Tiffany,  A.B.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Nursery  Culture.     (Exp.) 

Waltham   Field   Station,  Waltham 

*  Lorestg  V.  Tirrell,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.     (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Farmhouse 
Bertram  Tomlinson,  Barnstable  County  Agricultural  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Barnstable 
William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Entomology.    (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Ray  E.  Torrey,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Botany.     (Instr.) 

Clark  Hall — Inwood 
Jay  R  Traver,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall — Invirood 
Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management.      (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 9  Chestnut  Street 
Frederick  S.  Troy,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 62  North  Prospect  Street 

*  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Horticultural  Manufactures.     (Instr.) 

Horticultural  Manufacturers  Lab. — Box  129,  Route  3 
Alden  p.  Tuttle,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening.     (Instr.) 

French  Hall— 7  Old  Town  Road 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pomology;  Head  of  Department;  Head  of 

Division  of  Horticulture.   (Instr.) 

French  Hall — 167  Montague  Road,  North  Amherst 
Henry  Van  Roekel,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Laboratory,  Poultry  Disease  Control.  (Exp.) 

Paige  Laboratory — 17  Elm  Street 
Marie  J.  van  Wieren,  B.S.,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library — Draper  Hall 
H.  Leland  Varley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English.     (Instr.) 

The  Chapel — 44  North  Prospect  Street 
H.  Sidney  Vaughan,  B.S.,  Worcester  County  Assistant  Agricultural   Agent.    (Ext.) 

Federal  Building,  Worcester. 
Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S.,  Director  of  Short  Courses. 

South  College— 62  Orchard  Street 
William  G.  Vinal,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nature  Education.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall— 10  Taylor  Street 
John  H.  Vondell,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  Poultry  Plant.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 80  Fearing  Street 

*  Temporary  Appointroent, 
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Michael  J.  Waldron,  Jr.,  Engineer. 

Power  Plant — 41  High  Street 
William  R.  Walker,  B.S.,  Hampden  County  Club  Agent.     (Ext.) 

1499  Memorial  Avenue,  West  Springfield 
Ellen  Wareham,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent.   (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Elizabeth  R.  Warner,  B.A.,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library — 36  Nutting  Avenue 
Richard   Warren,   M.S.,   Middlesex   County   Assistant   Agricultural   Agent.      (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Wlnthrop  S.  Welles,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department.  (Instr.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — 13S  Lincoln  Avenue 
Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wertz,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Home  Economics.     (Exp.) 

Nutrition  Laboratory — Newell  Court 
George  W.  Westcott,  M.S.,  Extension  Economist.     (Ext.) 

Stockbridge  Hall— 22  Mt.  Pleasant 
Bessie  M.  Weytmouth,  Cataloguer. 

Goodell  Library — 79  Butterfield  Terrace 
Warren  D.  Whitcomb,  B.S.,  Research  Professor  of  Entomology.     (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Harold  E.  White,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Floriculture.     (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
W.  Henry  White,  Laboratory  Assistant,  Botany.     (Exp.) 

Clark  Hall— 42  Cottage  Street 
Harold  A.  Wilson,  Foreman,  Waltham  Field  Station.     (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
Eleanor  B.  Winters,  B.S.,  Middlesex  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent.     (Ext.) 

19  Everett  Street,  Concord 
Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B.,  Librarian. 

Goodell  Library — 273  Amity  Street 
Gilbert  L.  Woodside,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.     (Instr.) 

Fernald  Hall— 98  Fearing  Street 
Harold   O.   Woodward,   B.S.,   Bristol   County   Associate   Agricultural   Agent.      (Ext.) 

Segreganset 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  B.A.S.,  Bristol  County  Club  Agent.     (Ext.) 

Segreganset 
Hrant  M.  Yegl-vn,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy.     (Exp.) 

Stockbridge  Hall — Pelham 
Donald  A.  Young,  M.S.,   Lieutenant-Colonel,   Cavalry,   U.S.A.,   Professor   of   Military 

Science  and  Tactics  and  Head  of  Department.     (Instr.) 
Drill  Hall— Shays  Street 
Robert  E.  Young,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  (Exp.) 

Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
John  M.  Zak,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy.     (Instr.) 
Stockbridge  Hall — 306  Lincoln  Avenue 

Teaching,  Industrial  and  Research  Fellows  and  Department  Assistants 

Lawrence  M.  Bartlett,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Entomologv". 

Fernald  Hall— 4S  Phillips  Street 
James  W.  Blackburn,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 177  Bridge  Street,  Northampton 
Eric  H.  Boehm,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology. 

The  Chapel— 449  North  Pleasant  Street 
William  Booth,  M.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Agrostology. 

Stockbridge  Hall— IS  High  Street 
Donald  W.  Cadig.an,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Placement  Service. 

South  College— Thatcher  Hall 
Wellington  E.  Cassidy,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall— 84  McClellan  Street 
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Carl  P.  Chosek,  B.A.,  Department  Assistant  in  Economics. 

North  College — 382  North  Pleasant  Street 
Edward  C.  Collins,  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall— 358  North  Pleasant  Street 
Albert  E.  Conklin,  Fellow  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

East  Gardner 
Marilyn  R.  Cooney,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Home  Economics  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory — 277  Lincoln  Avenue 
Vernon  F.  Coutu,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — IS  McClellan  Street 
David  O.  DePree,  A.B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 259  Lincoln  Avenue 
Frederick  L.  Dickens,  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall— 358  North  Pleasant  Street 
Frederick  W.  Dow,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 33  Phillips  Street 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 93  Fearing  Street 
Lynn  R.  Glazier,  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Dairy  Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory — Leverett 
Robert  P.  Gleason,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 82   Massasoit  Street,  Northampton 
Louis  L.  Glow,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 461  North  Pleasant  Street 
Marie  S.  Gutowska,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 95  Butterfield  Terrace 
John  F.  Hanson,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Entomology. 

Fernald  Hall— 22  Phillips  Street 
Charles  R.  Herbert,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Wilder  Hall— 449  North  Pleasant  Street 
Catherine  Higgins,  B.A.,  Fellow  in  Home  Economics  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory — 277  Lincoln  Avenue 
Robert  P.  Hunter,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building — 14  Allen  Street 
John  W.  Hurdis,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 318  Lincoln  Avenue 
Marjorie  B.  Irwin,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 277  Lincoln  Avenue 
Richard  H.  Jaquith,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 48  Massasoit  Street,  Northampton 
Katherine  E.  Kerivan,  B.  A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Languages  and  Literature. 

The  Chapel— 35  McClure  Street 
Faye  Kinder,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall — Newell  Court 
Parker  Lichtenstein,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Stockbridge  Hall— 30  North  Hadley  Road 
Roger  H.  Linsey,  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 510  North  Pleasant  Street 
Leo  D.  Lipman,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Dairy  Industry. 

Flint  Laboratory — 414  North  Pleasant  Street 
Joseph  Lubitz,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 100  High  Street 
Helen  A.  Marshall,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Geology. 

Fernald  HaU — Meadow  Street,  North  Amherst 
Frederick  C.  Meyers,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology. 

Memorial  Hall — 449  North  Pleasant  Street 
Campbell  E.  Miller,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Wilder  Hall— 17  Fearing  Street 
Charles  H.  Moran,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall — Oneacre 
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Roy  E.  Morse,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 93   Fearing  Street 
John  D.  Neville,  Fellow  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Woburn 
John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 93  Fearing  Street 
Irwin  D.  Reade,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education. 

Stockbridge  Hall— 358  North  Pleasant  Street 
Dorothy  J.  Rourke,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall— 20  Allen  Street 
James  H.  Ryan,  A.B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 33  Phillips  Street 

Leo  J.  Santucci  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building — 232   South  Main   Street,  Palmer 
WiLPRED  B.  Shepardson,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 387  North  Pleasant  Street 
Edmund  P.  Sliz,  B.S.,  Department  Assistant  in  Economics. 

North  College— Thatcher  Hall 
Frederick  V.  Steeves,  A.B.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 449  North  Pleasant  Street 
Mary  A.  Stewart,  A.B.,  Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Drill  Hall— 36  Nutting  Avenue 
Douglas  M.  Surgenor,  B.A.,  Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 103   Sunset  Avenue 
Robert  W.  Swanson,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall— 37  South  Pleasant  Street 
Frederic  R.  Theriault,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 273   Amity   Street 
Moody  F.  Trevett,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 321  Lincoln  Avenue 
Lowell  E.  Walters,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall — Farmhouse 
Walter  D.  Weeks,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Pomology. 

French  Hall — 19  Columbus  Avenue,  Northampton 
Frederick  J.  Wishart,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Lab. — 93  Fearing  Street 

Employees  of  Federal  Government  with  Headquarters  at  Massachusetts 

State  College 

Herbert  F.  Bergman,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

Goessmann  Laboratory — 244  Amity  Street 
Frederick  E.  Cole,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall — North  Amherst 
Walter  W.  Dykstra,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

South  College — ^334  Lincoln  Avenue 
Clifford  V.  Kightlinger,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

Stockbridge  Hall — 149  Sunset  Avenue 
Raymond  F.  Pelissier,  M.S.,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

South  College — Hadley 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education.     (Member  of  Staff  of  State 
Department  of  Education.) 
Stockbridge  Hall— IS  Fearing  Street 
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Information  Concerning  The  College 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  science.  This,  in  turn,  brought  about  great 
changes  in  industry,  transportation  and  agriculture  and  stimulated  the  desire  for  new 
information  and  further  training.  People  were  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  scientific  courses  gradually  found  their 
way  into  the  academies  and  colleges,  though  not  without  opposition  from  the  friends 
of  the  old  classical  training.  In  many  instances,  institutions  founded  along  literary 
and  philosophical  lines  did  not  favor  the  introduction  of  courses  based  on  the  needs 
of  students  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  technical  principles  and  practices  of 
the  arts  and  industry.  Nevertheless  the  demand  for  such  courses  increased.  It  was 
evident  that  the  old  order  of  education  was  changing  but  at  the  time  the  new  was  not 
apparent.    It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Massachusetts  State  College  had  its  birth. 

The  Morrill  Act. 

This  demand  for  technical  education  finally  crystallized  into  a  bill  before  Congress 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  endowing  colleges  for  this  purpose  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  biU  provided  in  each  state  for  "the  endowment  for  and  mainte- 
nance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1863  by  founding  a 
new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known  as  "Massachusetts  Agricultural  College"  and 
Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  states  that  "the  leading  object 
of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may  include  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military  tactics." 

FOUNDLNG   AND    EaRLY    GrOWTH    OF    THE    COLLEGE. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incorporated  in  1863  and 
officers  were  appointed  in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  October  2,  1867,  however,  that 
the  institution  at  Amherst  was  formally  opened  to  students.  At  that  time  there  were 
four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  number 
of  students  steadily  increased  during  the  first  term  and  by  December,  1867,  forty -seven 
had  been  admitted.  From  this  modest  beginning  the  College  has  grown  steadily  and 
its  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  On  April  IS,  1931,  the  name 
of  the  institution  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment  to  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Scope  of  the  Institution. 

In  a  sense,  experimental  work  is  as  old  as  the  institution,  for  even  during  its  earliest 
years  some  very  important  investigations  were  carried  on  by  the  instructors.  Research 
work  was  established  as  a  separate  unit,  however,  in  1882,  when  the  State  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  here.  In  1887  another 
experimental  unit,  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  was  provided  by  Federal  appropria- 
tion. These  two  stations  were  combined  in  1895  and  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

State  law  also  provides  for  the  maintenance  at  this  College  of  a  Control  Serxice 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  agricultural  products  for  the  protection  of  purchasers 
and  also  to  eliminate  certain  diseases  of  poultry. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  College  was  established  in  1909  and  was  first  sup- 
ported by  grants  of  Federal  Funds  in   1914.     This  division   of  the   College   undertakes 
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the  large  responsibility  of  teaching  adults  and  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  State, 
who  cannot  come  to  the  College  for  instruction,  better  methods  in  agriculture  and 
home-making. 

Resident  Instruction. 

Opportunities  for  resident  instruction  have  expanded  greatly  since  the  founding  of 
the  College  in  1863.  In  addition  to  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees,  there  are  now  offered  such  short  courses  as  the 
Winter  School,  Summer  School,  and  the  two-year  course  in  practical  agriculture 
known  as  the  Stockbridge  School.  The  Graduate  School  offers  opportunity  for  study 
for  advanced  degrees.  The  curriculum  of  the  four-year  course  includes  comprehensive 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Humanities,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Education  and  Social  Sciences.  The 
aim  is  to  give  to  each  student  as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  particular  branch 
of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  training 
which  should  characterize  the  well-rounded  college  course. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  steady  growth  of  the  College,  there  has  come  a  marked 
expansion  in  physical  equipment.  The  original  farm  of  1867,  with  its  run-down  fields 
and  degenerated  apple  orchards  cut  up  here  and  there  by  old  Virginia  rail  fences  and 
hedge  rows,  has  metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  college  campuses  in 
New  England.  A  brief  statement  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment  will  show  to  what 
extent  the  original  four  wooden  buildings  have  been  out-grown. 

Location  and  Lands. 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six  thousand 
people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field  of  science  and  agriculture,  the 
location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be  reached  by 
the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  or  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton,  Holyoke, 
Greenfield,  and  Springfield.  The  Campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approximately  seven 
hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center.  In  addition  the  College 
owns  another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  located  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.    This  is  used  as  a  demonstration  forest. 

The  College  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Waltham  and  a  cranberry 
field  station  at  Wareham. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively  set  off  by  the  college 
pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval  are  grouped  the  main  buildings  of  the  College. 
In  the  following  list  the  principal  buildings  are  presented  in  order  about  this  oval. 

South  College.  —  Administration  building.     Erected   1885. 

North  College.  —  Dormitory  and  offices.  Also  houses  College  store  and  Barber  Shop. 
Erected  1868. 

Flint  Laboratory.  —  Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Department  of  Dairy  Industry. 
Also  houses  Home  Economics  food  laboratory.     Erected  1911. 

Stockbridge  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management, 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Engineering,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Education.  Class- 
rooms and  laboratories.     Bowker  Auditorium  in  rear.     Erected  1914. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Laboratory.  —  Laboratories  and  classrooms.    Erected  1929. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir.  — Livestock  judging  arena  and  Animal  Husbandry 
laboratory.     Erected  1910  and  1930. 

Farley  A-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge.  —  Headquarters  for  4-H  Club 
activities.     Erected  1933  and  1936. 

Engineering  Laboratory.  —  Erected  1916. 
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Draper  Hall.  —  College   cafeteria.  Erected   1903.     Addition  in   1912. 

Goessmann  Laboratory.  —  Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  teaching  and  research  in 
chemistry.     Erected  1924. 

Experiment  Stations.  —  Research   and   Control  Service  center. 

Abigail  Adams  House.  —  Women's  dormitory.     Erected  1919. 

The  Homestead.  —  Practice  house  for  Home  Economics. 

Thatcher  Hall.  —  Men's  dormitory.     Erected   1935. 

Lewis  Hall.  —  Men's  dormitory.    Erected  1940. 

Women's  dormitory.  —  Erected  1941. 

Marshall  Laboratory.  —  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology.  Classrooms 
and  laboratories.     Erected  1915. 

Infirmary.  —  Three  buildings:  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  out-patients,  and  one  for 
contagious  cases. 

Physics  Building.  —  Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  Physics  Department.  Erected 
1867. 

Wilder  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture.  Classrooms 
and  laboratories.    Erected  1905. 

Fisher  Laboratory.  —  Pomology  laboratory.    Erected  1910. 

French  Hall.  — Departments  of  Floriculture,  Forestry,  Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 
Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1908.    Addition  in  1913. 

Clark  Hall.  —  Department  of  Botany.     Classrooms  and  laboratories.     Erected   1906. 

Fernald  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Entomology  and  Zoology,  and  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy.    Classrooms  and  laboratories.     Erected  1909. 

Mathematics  Building.  —  Mathematics  and  Surveying. 

Paige  Laboratory.  —  Department  of  Veterinary  Science.  Classrooms  and  laboratories. 
Erected  1918. 

Physical  Education  Building  and  Cage.  —  Offices,  classrooms,  swimming  pool,  exercise 
cage,  laboratory  rooms.     Erected  1931. 

Drill  Hall.  —  Departments  of  Military  Science  and  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall.  —  Student  social  center.  Alumni  headquarters.     Erected  1921. 

Old  Chapel. —  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.  Erected  1885. 

GooDELL  Library. 

This  fine  new  building,  completed  in  1935,  houses  the  College  Library.  It  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  in  the  country,  with 
especial  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horticulture,  landscape  architecture, 
soil  science,  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with  considerable  collections,  also,  in  literature, 
history,  economics,  and  sociology.  There  are  more  than  116,000  bound  books  and  50,000 
classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent  information. 

The  periodical  file  contains  more  than  5 SO  current  magazines,  both  scientific  and 
popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  newspapers,  together  with  many  periodical  publi- 
cations of  learned  societies.  The  library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and 
proceedings  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies. 

Farm  Buildings,  Land  and  Equipment. 

College  Farm  and  Barns. — The  College  Farm  consists  of  240  acres  located  west 
of  the  campus.  The  farm  is  used  for  instructional  work  in  field  crops,  planning  of 
crop  rotation,  practical  field  operation  of  farm  machinery  and  tractors,  and  farm 
management.  The  livestock  of  the  farm  include  about  175  head  of  registered  cattle 
representing  the  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  Here- 
ford breeds,  a  considerable  number  of  registered  Chester  White  swine,  a  flock  of 
about  100  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  25  Percheron  Horses,  and  a  Morgan 
stallion.  These  animals  are  used  chiefly  for  demonstration  and  instruction  in  feeding 
and  herd  management  and  in  livestock  judging. 
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Poultry  Plants.  —  The  College  or  instructional  Poultry  Plant  is  a  modern  poultry 
laboratory  including  classroom  and  laboratory  buildings.  The  College  maintains  four 
breeds  of  birds  for  use  in  judging,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  courses.  A 
wildlife  unit  is  also  maintained.  The  Tillson  Experimental  Poultry  Farm  also  accom- 
modates more  than  1000  layers  and  is  used  for  studies  in  poultry  genetics  and  breeding. 
Both  farms  permit  a  three-year  rotation  for  about  5,000  growing  chickens. 

Nutrition  Laboratory.  —  A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  small  animals  in  connection 
with  investigations  into  nutrition,  both  human  and  animal. 

Cavalry  Stable.  —  Houses  60  horses  for  R.  0.  T.  C.  cavalry  unit.    Erected  1925. 

Experiment  Station  Barns.  —  These  buildings  contain  the  equipment  and  animals  used 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards.  —  The  college  orchard  contains  about  20  varieties  of  peaches, 
25  of  plums,  20  of  pears,  and  100  of  apples.  Common  varieties  of  grapes  are  grown  in 
the  vineyard  and  with  the  various  approved  trellis  systems.  These  orchards  are  used 
for  teaching  material  in  Pomology. 

Vegetable  Gardens.  —  Here  are  grown  the  class  materials  used  by  the  Vegetable 
Gardening  Department. 

Mt.  Toby  Demonstration  Forest.  —  This  is  an  area  of  approximately  750  acres  located 
on  Mt.  Toby.  It  contains  the  various  types  of  forest  growth  found  throughout  the 
State.  It  serves  as  a  field  laboratory  in  Forestry  and  Wild  Life  Management.  Students 
have  the  privilege  of  working  out  problems  in  silviculture,  forest  mensuration  and  man- 
agement. Improvement  cuttings,  cutting  for  utilization  and  forest  planning  are  con- 
ducted here  also. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Four-Year  Course.  —  Each  undergraduate  is  required  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  eight 
four-year  Majors  and  may  complete  curricula  leading  to  either  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  complete 
the  prescribed  courses  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  following  Divisions:  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Home  Economics,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Education 
(for  men),  as  indicated  on  page  41  and  the  specialization  requirements  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  as  outlined  on  page  42 ;  or  the  General  Engineering  and  Recreational  Leader- 
ship curriculum.  This  degree  will  also  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  depart- 
mental requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology 
except  as  the  candidate  prefers  the  A.B.  degree  and  meets  the  requirements  to  be  found 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  major  in  the 
Division  of  Liberal  Arts  and  who  complete  the  requirements  of  that  Division  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  indicated  on  page  41.  During  their  junior  and  senior 
years  they  may  fulfill  either  the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  History 
or  Languages  and  Literature;  or  the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in 
Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology  and  supplement  these  with  eighteen 
credits  from  the  following  group:  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Music  and  Art. 

Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county  agricultural  schools  and 
of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  high  schools  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  for  four  years  of  college  work. 

Ftv&-Y ear  Course  in  Landscape  Architecture.  —  A  five-year  course  is  offered  in  Land- 
scape  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Graduate  School.  —  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  satisfactory 
study,  research  and  a  thesis. 
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Summer  School.  —  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  six 

weeks  summer  school  and  credits  earned  may  apply  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  or 

advanced  degrees. 

Several  short  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree.    These 

are  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  degree  course  or  who  desire 

only  a  practical  training  in  modern  agriculture  methods. 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  —  This  is  a  two-year  course  in  practical  agriculture 
offering  a  high  type  of  training  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  some  special  agricultural 
enterprise.     A  separate  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Winter  School.  —  A  ten  weeks  practical  course  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects 
begins  about  January  first  each  year.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may 
choose  such  subjects  as  will  enable  him  to  specialize  in  the  line  of  work  in  which  he 
is  most  interested.    A  catalogue  is  available  on  request. 

HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the  campus 
and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health  staffed  by  two  physicians 
and  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a  group  of  three  Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  annually  of  all  undergraduate 
students,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given  to  freshmen  during 
matriculation  week.    Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education  Building  and 
in  the  Out-Patient  Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted  during  college 
hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious  cases, 
and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted  daily  by 
one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

(4)  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of  physical 
disorder,  or  even  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and  much  lost  time 
can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for  the  first  seven  days  in  the  school 
year;  time  in  excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  S2  per  day.  A 
nominal  charge  may  be  made  to  out-patients  for  miscellaneous  treatments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  paragraph  S,  the  following  additional 
expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an  individual 
the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the  patient.  Such  a  nurse 
will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  attention  by 
a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and  become  respon- 
sible for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be  charged 
to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry.  —  Expenses  for  personal  laundry  incurred  by  students  while  in  the 
Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES. 

Student  college  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $500  per  year  to  $600  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First  year  expenses  are  usually  greater  that  those  of  the 
other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity  in  this  year  to  earn.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  to  the  entering  student  that  he  have  available  at  least  $500  with  which 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Women  students  are  recommended  to  plan  on 
a  minimum  expense  of  $550. 

The  following  summary  of  a  year's  expenses  includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly   college   costs   and   does  not   include   amounts   for   clothing,    travel,   etc.,   which 
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vary  with  the  individual.    Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  and  for  others 
$220. 

Tuition    (citizens    of    Massachusetts)     . 

Room  in  college  dormitory  or  in  private  house 

Board,  $6.00  per  week   (College   Dining   Hall) 

Laundry,  SO  to  85  cents  a  week  . 

Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items   . 

Student    Taxes 


Low 

Normal 

$100.00 

$100.00 

80.00 

140.00 

200.00 

200.00 

13.00 

30.00 

60.00 

90.00 

26.50 

26.50 

$484.50       $586.50 


Initial  Payment  for  Freshmen. 


The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration  is  approxi- 
mately $190  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Tuition    (citizens    of   Massachusetts) $50.00 

Room   rent    (dormitory) 60.00 

Board  (College  Dining  Hall  to  Dec.  1)    (Approx.) 60.00 

Military  Uniform 20.00 

♦Student    Tax 13.50 

Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items 30.00 


$233.50 


Graduation  Requirements. 

No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due  the  College  are  paid  ten  days 
preceding  the  graduation  exercise.  If  paid  after  that  date  and  otherwise  eligible  he 
may  graduate  the  following  year. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who 
have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College  or  legitimate  bills  for  room  rent  and  board  due 
fraternities  or  private  individuals. 

Advance  Payment. 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Dean  that  they  are  accepted  for 
admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registration  fees  which  will  be 
due  at  time  of  matriculation  in  September  and  will  be  returned  to  the  student  if  he 
advises  the  College  before  August  20  that  he  will  not  present  himself  for  admission. 
If  the  student  fails  to  notify  the  College  of  withdrawal  before  that  date  this  preliminary 
payment  will  be  forfeited. 

Refunds. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  College  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is  half  completed 
wDl  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but  one  who  leaves 
after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees  and  a  refund  only  of 
unused  board  charges.    There  will  be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

College  Fees. 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  charges  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  room  rent  in  College  dormitories  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
and  must  be  paid  within  seven  days  of  opening  day. 

Charges  for  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  are  due  at  the  beginning  and  approxi- 
mately the  middle  of  each  semester  on  dates  as  specified  below.  These  charges  must 
be  paid  within  seven  days  of  the  due  date. 

As  a  public  institution  operating  upon  appropriation  of  public  funds,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  College  to  extend  credit  beyond  the  limits  indicated  above. 

*  This  tax  is  for  the  support  of  student  activities  and  entitles  each  student  to  participate  in 
the  various  enterprises  represented. 
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Failure  to  meet  College  charges  when  due  must  result  in  the  suspension  of  the 
student.     Fee   for  late  registration,  $1.00. 

Tuition.  —  Residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $100  per  year,  pay- 
able in  advance  in  two  instalments  of  .$50  each  on  the  first  day  of  each  semester.  For 
those  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts,  the  tuition  fee  is  $220  per  year.  Students 
entering  from  Massachusetts  are  required  to  file  with  the  Treasurer  a  statement  signed 
by  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that  the  applicant's  father  or  legal  guardian  is  a  legal 
resident  of  Massachusetts,  unless  applicant  himself  is  of  legal  age,  in  which  case  a  similar 
statement  must  be  filed  indicating  his  own  legal  residence.  Where  the  guardian  is 
certifying  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  ap- 
pointment by  the  court. 

Military-  Uniform.  —  All  students  taking  military  drill  are  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $20  for  the  uniform.  A  rebate  of  this  amount  is  made  when  the  uniform  is  returned. 
Boots  are  also  furnished  at  approximately  $4.00  per  pair. 

Board.  —  All  freshman  students  and  all  residents  of  college  dormitories  are  required 
to  board  at  the  College  Dining  Hall.  However,  upper-class  men,  residents  of  dormitories, 
may  board  off-campus  in  approved  dining  halls  which  are  under  faculty  supervision. 
Service  is  on  a  cafeteria  basis  and  students  pay  in  advance  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$6.00  per  week,  as  follows: 

At  the  opening  of   college   . $60.50 

At  December  2 36.45 

At  the  beginning  of  second  semester 40.75 

Upon  return  from  spring  recess 56.55 

For  absences  of  one  week  or  more  rebates  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  week  may  be 
granted  provided  the  absence  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  and  the  rebate  approved  by 
the  Treasurer.    No  rebates  will  be  allowed  for  absences  of  less  than  one  week. 

If  a  student's  home  is  nearby  and  for  this  or  any  similar  reason  he  is  regularly  absent 
from  the  campus  over  week  ends,  upon  request  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  he  may  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  for  a  five-day 
week  (fifteen  consecutive  meals  beginning  with  Monday  breakfast)  at  the  rate  of 
80  percent  of  that  paid  for  a  seven  day  week. 

Excuses  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  concerning  board  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  may  require  a  recommendation  in  individual 
cases  from  the  Student  Health  Officer,  if  the  excuse  is  requested  for  health  reasons, 
or  from  the  Dean,  if  the  reason  has  to  do  with  the  student's  academic  opportunities. 

Rooms. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshman  men  and  women  students 
unless  given  permission  to  commute  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormitories.  Dormitor>' 
rooms  are  also  available  for  upper-class  students.  Those  who  cannot  be  so  housed  live 
in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses,  or  in  private  homes. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
College. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and  linen  and  are  cared  for  by 
the  students  occupying  them.     Each  occupant  is  held  for  any  damage  done. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  the  rooms  immediately  after  the  final 
examinations  in  June  and  not  later  than  noon  of  the  Friday  of  Commencement  week. 
Such  property  not  removed  by  the  owner  will  be  removed  by  the  College  and  stored 
at  the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  housing  of  all  students  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Housing. 

Women  Students. 

a.  All  freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  campus  dormitories.  The  Adviser  of 
Women  may  excuse  any  at  her  discretion  for  the  reasons  that  they  wish  to  live  at 
home  or  that  they  have  opportunity  to  earn  board  and  room  in  a  private  residence. 

b.  All  sophomore  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as  accommodations 
are  available  unless  excused  by  the  Adviser  of  Women. 
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c.  Upper-class  girls  may  live  in  campus  dormitories  if  accommodations  are  available 
and  their  wishes  will  take  precedence  over  the  sophomore  requirement.  Their 
selection  of  rooms  will  be  by  lot  under  the  supervision  of  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

d.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  all  sophomore  girls  will  draw  lots  for  dormitory 
rooms  for  the  next  year.  Assignments  to  rooms  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  sequence  fixed  by  this  draw.  As  vacancies  occur  during  the  year,  the  Adviser 
of  Women  will  assign  these  vacated  rooms  to  sophomore  girls  in  accordance 
with  this  sequence  and  any  student  thus  assigned  to  a  dormitory  room  must  take 
up  residence  there  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  notice. 

e.  It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  one  sophomore  girl  from  any  one  sorority  will 
be  assigned  dormitory  room  in  any  single  year  under  the  provisions  of  "d." 

Men  Students. 

a.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  men  is  in  charge  of  the  Registrar. 

b.  Upper-class  men  wishing  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  at  the  Registrar's  office 
before  May  1.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  will  be 
given  permission  to  live  in  private  homes. 

Student  Aid. 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college  —  scholarship,  employ- 
ment, or  loan  —  are  required  to  file  application  with  the  Student  Aid  Committee  not 
later  than  June  10  of  each  year  on  a  standard  application  form  indicating  the  form 
of  aid  desired.     Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the  appli- 
cants and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has  filed  the  re- 
quired forms  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  Ap- 
plication forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College. 

For  loans  a  special  form  is  required  in  addition  to  the  above  forms.  This  blank 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Placement  Office. 

In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students  as  possible,  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  has  adopted  the  general  policy  to  limit  financial  aid  per  student  to  the 
equivalent  of  board  at  the  college  Dining  Hall,  or  approximately  $200.00. 

Student  Employment. 

The  College  affords  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  for  a  limited  number  of 
needy  students.  The  number  of  applicants  usually  far  exceeds  the  number  of  positions 
open  so  that  no  guarantee  can  be  made  that  a  student  v/ill  find  employment  through 
the  College.  The  College  Placement  Service  renders  every  possible  assistance  to  deserv- 
ing students  in  search  of  employment.  Besides  such  opportunities  on  the  campus  as 
waiters  and  kitchen  helpers  at  the  dining  hall,  janitors  for  buildings,  assistants  on  the 
farm  and  in  college  laboratories,  there  are  some  opportunities  in  private  homes  and 
businesses  in  the  town. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  their  earning 
capacity  the  first  year.  Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  for  the  first  time, 
therefore,  are  advised  that  they  should  have  at  least  $500.00  available  with  which  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Some  students  stay  out  of  school  for  a  year  after 
graduating  from  high  school  in  order  to  work  and  save  this  amount. 

N.  Y.  A.  Work  Program 

The  College  has  been  granted  student  employment  funds  by  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Administration  cannot  be 
predicted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  long  as  student  relief  projects  are  in  effect  this 
College  will  be  a  participant.  The  type  of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  under 
N.  Y.  A.  projects  consists  of  the  following:  Clerical  and  office,  library  and  museum, 
laboratory  and  research  assistance,  reading  and  grading  papers  and  miscellaneous  types. 

In  addition  to  the  college  projects,  community  projects  are  organized  consisting  of  the 
following  types  of  work:  Education,  recreation,  health  and  welfare  and  other  miscel- 
laneous types. 
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The  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  per  hour.    Advances  are  made  for  meritorious  service.    The 

positions  are  based  on  the  average  earning  capacity  of  $15.00  per  month.    Tlie  number  of 

positions  assigned  to  our  college  the  past  year  was  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  student 

enrollment. 

Due  consideration  is  given  to  new  students  in  making  job  assignments  to  this  work 

program. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  students  of  high  character,  whose  habits  of 
life  are  economical  and  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  at  least  70%  in  their 
college  course  during  the  preceding  year.  Scholarships  from  the  Crane  and  Ward  Funds 
may  be  granted  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  provided  they  are  candidates 
for  a  degree,  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  are  able  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  full.  Complete  information  relative  to  the  student's  need  for  financial  aid  must 
be  presented  before  any  application  can  be  acted  upon.  Scholarships  are  paid  in  install- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill. 
A  scholarship  may  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  any  semester  if  the  scholastic  record 
of  the  recipient  is  unsatisfactory. 

Scholarship  funds  available  this  year  include  the  following: 

Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund  of  $4,000  received  in  1906  by  a  bequest  of 
Henry  E.  Alvord.  Income  used  to  support  a  student  making  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention  of  being  an  investigator,  teacher  or  special  prac- 
titioner in  connection  vidth  the  dairy  industry. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Fund.  Gift  of  Rose  P.  Crane,  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr.,  and  Rose- 
mary Crane  of  Dalton,  in  1924,  to  establish  a  fund  of  $25,000  in  memory  of  Frederick 
G.  Crane  of  Dalton,  Mass.  Income  to  be  used  to  aid  worthy  under-graduate  students, 
preference  being  given  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County. 

Gassett  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $1,500  from  Henry  Gassett  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1886.    Income  to  be  used  for  general  scholarships. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Fund.  Bequest  of  $5,000  from  Charles  A.  Gleason  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1926.    Income  to  be  used  for  general  scholarships. 

Clarence  C.  Hardy  Scholarship  Fund.  Bequest  of  Clarence  C.  Hardy  of  Groveland, 
Mass.,  in  1934.  Income  to  be  used  to  provide  scholarships  for  needy  and  worthy  young 
men  and  women,  preference  given  to  graduates  of  Groveland  High  School.  Amount 
of  fund,  $82.49.    Not  used  at  the  present  time. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Fund.  Fund  of  $23,411.33  being  a  gift  of  Porter  L.  Newton  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1926.  Income  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  worthy  and  deser\'ing 
students  being  educated  along  agricultural  lines. 

Betsy  C.  Pinkerton  Fund.  Bequest  of  $4,500  from  Betsey  C.  Pinkerton,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1935  to  create  two  general  scholarships  to  two  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Wor- 
cester, either  boys  or  girls. 

Mary  Robinson  Fund.  Bequest  of  $1,000  from  Mary  Robinson  of  Medfield,  Mass., 
in  1874,  income  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  students.  Not  used  at  the  present 
time. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $2,000  by  will  of  Whiting  Street  of  North- 
hampton, Mass.,  in  1879,  income  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  needy  students  a?  the 
faculty  may  direct. 

Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $3,193.45  established  by  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  1929,  income  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  in  Art 
as  applied  to  living,  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Whittier.  This  is  for  women 
students  only. 

J.  D.  W.  French  Fund.  Gift  of  the  Bay  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1023,  $10,000. 
Income  to  be  used  to  defray  expenses  of  judging  teams  to  national  dairy  and  livestock 
shows,  and  also  for  scholarships,  loans  and  prizes  in  Dairying  and  Forestry. 

Garden  Club  Federation  of  Massachusetts  Founder  Scholarship  in  Honor  of  Margaret 
F.  Motley.  One  scholarship  of  $100  for  an  upperclass  student  studying  Horticulture. 
Landscape  Architecture,  or  Floriculture, 
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Hood  Dairy  Scholarship  Fund.     The  Charles  H.  Hood  Educational  Trust  of  Boston 

to  aid  boys  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the  operation  of  their  own  dairy  farm.     The 

$800  available  yearly  is  divided  equally  among  the  four  classes.    Each  class  award  may 

go  to  one  student  or  divided  among  several. 

There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships: 

Cotting  Memorial  Scholarship — all  college  expyenses  of  freshman  year — for  a  woman 
student.     Recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
England  Branch  of  the  Farm   and  Garden  Association  from  among   candidates 
proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  New  England  states. 
Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships  — 

Twenty-five  scholarships  of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wilbur  H.  H. 
Ward  Scholarships.  The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships  should 
write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  College.  They  are  avail- 
able only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 
Women's   Student   Government   Association  Scholarship   of   $50.     An   award  by  the 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a  young  woman  student  at  the  end  of 

her  junior  year.     The  basis  of  award   considers   character   and  personality,  scholastic 

achievement,  campus  influence  and  service. 

Loans. 

Loans  may  be  granted  to  needy  students  requiring  some  assistance  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  college  course.  All  such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  The 
student  must  present  a  properly  endorsed  note  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made.  With  the 
exception  of  loans  from  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund,  money  thus  loaned  is  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  until  the  student  graduates  or  severs  his  connections  with  the  College. 

These  loans  are  made  available  through  the  income  from  the  following  funds: 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund.  —  This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Louisa  A.  Baker  of 
Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  annually  in  aiding  poor,  industrious  and 
deserving  students  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Lotta  Agricultural  Fund.  —  k  limited  number  of  loans  are  made  to  students  from 
the  income  of  this  fund.  Such  loans  are  made  without  interest  but  only  to  deserving 
students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
independent  of  the  College  although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  of  the  College. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  Fund.  —  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  has 
given  $500  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  to  help  deserv- 
ing students  there  who  intend  to  go  into  agricultural  work. 

4-H  Club  Loan  Fund  for  Boys.  —  A  loan  fund  of  $1,000. 

4-H  Club  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  —  A  loan  fund  of  $100. 

Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  —  A  gift  of  $5,000  from  Dr.  Joel  E. 
Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his  son.  This  fund  is  used  almost  entirely  for  students  in 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation.  —  Graduates  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  friends  of  Professor  Emeritus  Waugh  have  established  this  fund,  to  be 
used  in  part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors  and  fifth  year  students  of  that  department. 
Requests  for  loans  shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
who  shall  make  final  decision  as  to  granting  of  the  loans  and  the  amounts  thereof. 

SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS  AND  AWARDS. 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups.  —  At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  list  is  posted  of 
those  students  who  during  the  previous  semester  made  a  general  average  of  80  percent 
or  better.  Three  groups  are  recognized:  those  between  90  and  100;  those  between  85 
and  90;  and  those  between  80  and  85.  Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  first  two 
groups  are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  attendance. 

Departmental  Honors.  —  A  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  promise  within  some 
department  and  has  maintained  a  general  scholastic  average  of  80  percent  or  better  is 
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permitted  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  registering  for  departmental  honors.  If  his 
application  is  accepted  by  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed 
to  pursue  a  course  of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice  throughout 
his  senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  reading,  investigation  or  laboratory  work 
in  connection  with  some  problem  that  he  chooses  for  his  consideration.  The  objective  is 
to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initiative,  the  power  of  independent  investigation 
and  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit  of  research.  Although  the  student  is  responsible  for 
his  undertaking  he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his  department  in  regard  to  his  work 
should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his  study  the  student  presents  a  thesis  covering 
his  investigation.  In  addition  he  may  be  required  to  appear  for  an  oral  or  written 
examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his  work  he  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his 
department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement  pro- 
gram as  receiving  honors  in  the  field  of  his  specialization. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Elections.  —  Those  members  of  the  senior  class  whose  scholarship 
average  has  been  85  or  above  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Honorary  Scholarship  Society 
of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.    Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  the  class  can  be  elected,  however. 

Scholastic  Prizes. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship. —  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  honorary  scholarship  society,  offers  an  award  of  $50  for  outstanding  work  in  scholar- 
ship. This  is  given  to  some  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  opening  of  college  in  the 
fall.    The  award  is  based  on  the  record  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Grinnell  Prizes.  —  Given  by  the  Hon.  William  Claflin  of  Boston,  in  honor  of 
George  B.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  for  excellence  in  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culture. The  contest  is  open  to  those  senior  students  whose  records  show  an  average 
standing  of  80  or  above  for  the  technical  work  taken  in  the  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.    There  are  three  prizes,  $25,  $15,  and  $10. 

The  Burnham  Prizes.  —  These  were  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston.  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10  are  awarded  to  those  students 
delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declamations  in  the  Burnham  contest.  The  pre- 
liminary contests  are  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Flint  Prizes.  —  The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was  established  in  1881  by  a  gift  of 
the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a  former  president  of  the  College.  After  hb  death  the  prizes 
were  continued  by  college  appropriation.  Prizes  of  $30  and  $15  are  awarded  as  first 
and  second  prizes  to  those  two  students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this  contest. 

The  Hills  Botanical  Prize.  —  This  is  given  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  F.  and 
Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst,  for  the  first  and  second  best  herbaria.  Competition  is 
open  to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  First  prize  $20,  second 
prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English.  —  This  prize  was  endowed  by  John  L.  Stein- 
bugler,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Steinbugler  Robertson,  a 
graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded  to  a  woman  in  the  junior  or  senior 
class  who  has  written  the  best  long  paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation  in  a  course 
in  English  during  the  year. 

ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES. 

The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal.  —  This  medal  is  awarded  for  general  excel- 
lence in  football  in  memory  of  Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died  February 
26,  1920.  He  was  a  congenial  companion,  a  devoted  lover  of  Alma  Mater,  a  veteran 
of  the  Great  War,  a  fine  all-round  athlete  and  a  true  amateur.  He  would  rather  win 
than  lose,  but  he  would  rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  characterized  as  a  typical 
student  of  this  College. 

The  Southern  Alumni  Baseball  Cup.  —  This  cup  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
baseball  team  who  contributes  most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  team,  both  in 
respect  to  skill  and  spirit. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award.  —  This  award  is  made  by  the  Class 
of  1931  in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  July  16,  1930,  w'hUe  he  was  captain-elect 
of  football.    The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Junior  Class  who 
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has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained  those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship  and  leadership 
set  by  him  whose  memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup.  —  This  cup  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
member  of  the  basketball  team  who  shows  the  greatest  improvement  in  leadership,  sports- 
manship, and  individual  and  team  play  during  the  season.  It  is  in  memory  of  George 
Henry  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1921  who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at  the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lojko  Memorial  Plaque.  —  This  plaque  is  presented  to  a  senior  who  must 
be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and  show  those  qualities  of  enthu- 
siasm and  cooperation  which  make  for  leadership.  An  award  in  honor  of  Joseph  Lojko 
of  the  class  of  1934,  outstanding  athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the  College. 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy.  —  This  trophy  is  awarded  annually  to  that 
student  who  has  made  the  most  important,  single  contribution  to  the  Academic  Activities 
during  the  year. 

Academics  Managers'  Prize.  —  Fifty  dollars  in  gold  awarded  annually  to  that  Academics 
manager  who  fulfils  his  duties  most  efficiently. 

Poetry  Prizes.  —  Fifteen  and  ten  dollar  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
poems  published  in  the  Collegian  during  the  year. 

MILITARY  AWARDS. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Medals.  —  These  medals  are  awarded 
to  the  two  R.O.T.C.  students  outstanding  in  leadership  ability  and  military  proficiency. 
Donated  by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

31Sth  Cavalry  Trophy  (Sabre)  —  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  selected  by  the  Regular  Army  Officers  on  duty  with  the  Institution  as  the  out- 
standing horseman  of  his  class.    Donated  by  the  31Sth  Cavalry. 

Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal.  —  This  medal  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  making  the  highest  average  score  in  rifle  marksmanship.  Donated  by  the 
P.M.S.  &  T. 

Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal. —  This  medal  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class  making  the  highest  average  score  in  rifle  marksmanship.  Donated  by  the 
P.M.S.  &  T. 

Stowell  Trophy  (Cup).  —  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
selected  for  proficiency  in  horsemanship  during  the  class  year.  Donated  by  Mr.  William 
Stowell  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

No  small  part  of  the  value  received  from  four  years  of  college  is  the  training  that  one 
acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities.  Student  organizations  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  leadership  in  a  wide  varety  of  fields. 

Student   Government. 
The  Senate.  —  This  is  a  student  governing  council.     It  is  composed  of  representatives 
elected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.     Besides  acting  as  general  director  of  under- 
graduate conduct  it  represents  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  student  body  before 
the  Faculty. 

Adelphia. —  This  is  a  senior  honorary  society.  The  members  are  usually  chosen  from 
those  who  have  been  prominent  in  college  activities.  The  society  attempts  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  way  to  mold  student  life  on  the  campus. 

The  Honor  Council.  —  The  Honor  System  prevails  at  this  College.  The  foreword  of 
the  Honor  System  reads  as  follows:  "We,  the  students  of  Massachusetts  State  College, 
beUeve  that  the  goal  of  education  is  character.  The  man  of  character  deals  fairly  with 
himself,  and  with  others,  and  would  rather  suffer  failure  than  stoop  to  fraud.  The  Honor 
System  stands  for  this  attitude  in  all  relations  of  the  students  with  the  Faculty.  In 
expression  of  our  belief  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Honor  System."  Matters  pertaining  to  the  Honor  System  are  in  direct  charge  of  the 
Student  Honor  Council,  consisting  of  members  elected  from  the  four  classes. 
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The  Women's  Student  Council.  —  All  appropriate  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  women  students  are  under  the  control  of  this  council.  It  is  composed  of  members 
selected  by  all  the  women  students  from  the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  classes. 

Academic  Activities. 

The  College  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a  band,  and  men's  and  women's  glee 
clubs.     These  make  various  public  appearances  during  the  year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  annually  a  revue  and  two  plays, 
one  in  the  winter,  and  the  other  at  Commencement.  There  is  a  Debating  Society  which 
conducts  both  intramural  and  intercollegiate  debates.  All  academic  activities  are  super- 
vised by  the  Academic  Activities  Board  composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students,  and 
find  recognition  in  semi-annual  award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

"The  Massachusetts  Collegian"  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  by  the  undergraduates 
of  the  college  and  featuring  a  quarterly  literary  supplement. 

"The  Index"  is  the  college  yearbook. 

College  Fraternities  and  Sororities. 

There  are  several  national  and  local  fraternities  represented  on  the  campus.  Rushing 
rules  and  general  matters  dealing  with  fraternity  life  are  in  charge  of  the  Inter-fraternity 
Council.  This  council  awards  scholarships,  a  baseball  cup,  and  a  relay  plaque  to  the 
winners  of  the  Inter-fraternity  Contests. 

There  are  also  several  local  sororities  and  an  Inter-sorority  Council  which  deals  with 
affairs  of  interest  to  all  of  the  societies. 

Inter- Collegl-vte  Athletics. 

The  College  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  by  teams  in  all  the  leading  sports. 
including  football,  baseball,  track,  hockey,  soccer,  swimming  and  basketball.  General 
policies,  governing  athletics  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  Alumni, 
Faculty,  and  students. 

Professional  Clubs. 

There  are  several  professional  clubs  established  in  connection  with  the  various  major 
courses  of  study.  These  clubs  stimulate  the  students'  professional  interest  in  their 
chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  technical  subjects 
of  mutual  interest. 

Religious   Organizations. 

Four  religious  organizations  are  active  on  the  Campus:  The  Christian  Federation,  the 
Menorah  Club  (for  Jewish  students),  the  Newman  Club  (for  Catholic  students),  and 
the  Stockbridge  Y  (for  two-year  students).  These  four  organizations  unite  in  forming 
a  Student  Religious  Council  which  strives  both  to  further  amity  among  the  religious 
faiths  and  to  promote  religious  activities  and  thinking  in  the  student  body.  These  various 
religious  organizations  are  sponsored  by  a  Faculty  Committee  on  Religious  Work  and 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Religious  Activities.  The  College  conducts 
a  vesper  service  each  Sunday  at  five  o'clock  during  the  school  year  at  which  some  of 
the  great  religious  leaders  of  our  country  speak. 

The  Social  Union. 

The  Social  Union  was  established  in  1907.  All  students  become  members  of  the  Union 
in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments. 

STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor,  self-respect  and 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time,  if 
such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College,  acting  through  its  President  or  any  adminis- 
trative officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not   only  to  suspend  or 
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dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students  may  remain  in  the 
institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may  not  only 
be  disciplined  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  meet  certain  prescribed  conditions  in 
respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as  a  student  be 
not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of  absences  ("cuts"). 
According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are  allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  absences 
from  class  and  other  exercises.  This  permission,  which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this  will 
ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  college  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account  of  these  activities, 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered 
necessary.    Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct. 

FRESHMAN  REGISTRATION. 

All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be  in  residence  on  the 
campus  for  the  period  of  September  IS  to  September  20,  inclusive.  This  period 
is  known  as  Freshman  Week.  During  this  week  will  be  given  the  several  psychological 
examinations  and  tests  required  of  freshmen.  In  addition,  physical  examinations  will 
be  given  to  the  men  students.  Such  matters  as  pertain  to  schedule  and  section  assign- 
ments will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  same  time.  Lectures  on  student  activities,  college 
customs,  and  college  curriculum  will  be  given  also.  The  object  of  this  week  is  to  intro- 
duce the  new  student  into  the  College,  so  that  only  the  minimum  amount  of  time 
will  be  lost  when  the  actual  studies  begin. 
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Admission  to  Collegiate  Courses 

A.    APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar's  office. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and 
must  present  proper  testimonials  of  character,  which,  whenever  possible,  should  come 
from  the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the  applicant  has  prepared  for  college.  Enrol- 
ment of  students  is  limited.  Candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  file  their  applica- 
tions by  March  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to  enrol.  The  application  must  be 
received  at  the  Registrar's  office  by  June  1  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  considered  on  the 
first  list  of  selections.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Registrar 
of  the  College. 

B.    MODES  OF  ADMISSION. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  either  upon  certificate  or  upon  examina- 
tion.   No  diploma  from  a  secondary  school  will  be  accepted. 

1.  Admission  by  Certificate.  —  Massachusetts  State  College  is  affiliated  with  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  Certification  from  high  and  preparatory 
schools  on  this  Board  will  be  acceptable  as  well  as  that  from  schools  listed  as  Class 
"A"  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  but  not  included  on  the  member  list  of  the 
Certificate  Board.  Principals  of  schools  in  New  England  who  desire  to  apply  for  the 
certificate  privilege  should  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dean  W.  L.  Machmer, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  Certificates  from  schools  outside 
of  New  England  may  be  received  if  those  schools  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  section  in  which  the  school  in  question  is  located. 

The  credentials  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted  as 
satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  when  offered  subject  for  subject,  provided  the  grades 
are  satisfactory. 

Certificates  in  order  to  be  accepted  must  present  in  the  prescribed  and  restrictive 
elective  groups  at  least  three  of  the  necessary  fourteen  and  one-half  units.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  responsibility  for  certification  in  either  elementary  French, 
elementary  German,  English  1  or  English  2,  Latin  A,  Greek  A  or  Algebra,  must  be 
assumed  by  one  school,  if  the  candidate  has  received  his  preparation  in  any  one  subject 
named  above  in  more  than  one  school.  Subjects  lacking  on  certificate  must  be  made 
up  at  the  time  of  the  examinations  for  admission.  Conditions  to  the  amount  of  two 
units  will  be  allowed. 

Blank  forms  for  certification — sent  to  principals  or  school  superintendents  only — may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

2.  Admission  by  Four  Comprehensive  Examinations.  —  By  this  plan  a  candidate's 
qualifications  for  admission  will  be  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  School  Record:  A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Entrance  a 
complete  transcript  of  his  secondary  school  course  giving  the  subjects  and  the  grades 
for  the  four  years  previous  to  college  entrance,  and  a  confidential  estimate  of  character, 
personality,  and  promise  of  ability  to  do  college  work  from  the  school  principal.  This 
should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  not  later  than  May  1.  The  Committee  must  give  its  per- 
mission before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 

(6)  The  following  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  taken  unless  for  satisfactory 
reasons  the  Committee  allows  a  substitution: — 

1.  EngHsh three  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  either  Mathematics  Beta  or  Mathematics  A. 

3.  A  foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant    .  two  units 

4.  A  fourth  subject  designated  by  the  appUcant  and  approved  by  the 

Committee  on  Admissions. 
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These  must  be  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Plan  B  examinations  given 
in  June.  A  candidate  under  this  plan  will  be  admitted  without  condition  or  refused 
admission.  In  the  event  that  a  substitution  is  allowed  for  foreign  language  the  student 
must  take  at  least  one  year  of  modern  language  in  college  without  receiving  college 
credit  therefor. 

3.  Special  Certificate  Arrangement  for  Students  from  Agricultural  Schools. — 
Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  and  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  may  be  accepted  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provided: — 

(a)  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational  Graduates  with  superior  rank;  and 

(6)  that  they  can  present  at  least  14 J^  units  of  certified  entrance,  approved  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

C.    EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  Massachusetts  State  College  will  be  held  at 
the  following  centers. — 

In  June         ....  Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts    Institute     of    Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts  Ave.  entrance. 
In  September  .         .         Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Please  note  that  September  examinations  are  held  in  Amherst  only. 

Schedule  for  Entrance  Examinations  June  12-14,  1941 

First  Day. 
8.30  a.m.    Algebra. 
10.30  a.m.     Chemistry. 
2.00  P.M.    History  (ancient,  European,  English,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8.30  A.M.     English  1  and  2. 
11.30  a.m.    Biology. 
2.00  P.M.    Plane  Geometry. 
3.30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day. 
8.30  A.M.    French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 

1.00  P.M.    Latin,    elementary,    intermediate    and   advanced.     Solid   geometry    and 
Trigonometry. 

Schedule    for   Entrance    Examinations   September    10-12,    1941 

First  Day. 
8.30  A.M.    Algebra. 
10.30  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2.00  P.M.     History  (ancient,  European,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day 
8.30  A.M.     English  1  and  2. 
11.30  A.M.    Biology. 
2.00  P.M.    Plane  Geometry. 
3.30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day. 
8.30  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 

1.00  P.M.     Latin,    elementary,    intermediate    and    advanced.      Solid    geometry    and 
Trigonometry. 
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D.    REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 


The  requirements  for  admission  are  based  or  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  for 
at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  be  offered  for  admission  in  accordance  with  the 
entrance  requirements  outlined  below.  In  some  instances  students  are  allowed  to  enter 
with  conditions  in  not  more  than  two  units. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

1.    Prescribed.  —  The  following  units  are  required: — 

Algebra  1% 

Plane  Geometry 1 

English  1  (Grammar  and  Composition) 2 

EngUsh  2  (Literature)  . 1 

History  1 

A  foreign  language 2 


8^ 


2.    Restricted  electives.  —  From  two  to  six  units  selected  from  the  following  subjects: 


Mathematics  and  Science. 

SoUd  Geometry 

Trigonometry  .         .         .         .         . 

Biology 

*Botany 

Chemistry 

*G€ology 

*Physical  Geography 

Physics 

^Physiology 

*Zoology 

History. 

Ancient 

English 

European 

United  States  and  Civics 


1 

'A 
1 

'A 
1 

'A 


or  1 


Foreign  Languages. 

Elementary  French 2 

Elementary  German 2 

Elementary  Spanish 2 

Elementary  Latin 2 

*Elementary  Greek 2 

Intermediate  French 
Intermediate  German 
Intermediate  Spanish 
Intermediate  Latin 
*Intermediate  Greek 
Advanced  French    . 
Advanced  German 
Advanced  Spanish 
Advanced  Latin 

3.  Free  margin  electives  —  not  over  four  units.  In  case  fourteen  and  one-half  units 
cannot  be  presented  in  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups,  units  not  to  exceed 
four  may  be  offered  as  free  margin  electives.     Credit  in  the  free  margin  will  be  allowed 

*  No  examinations  given.     To  be  offered  for  entrance  credit  on  certificate  only. 
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for  any  substantial  courses  (agriculture,  general  science  and  fourth  year  English  included) 
not  listed  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups  for  which  credit  of  not  less 
than  one-half  unit  earned  in  one  year  is  given  toward  a  secondary  school  diploma.  Since 
no  entrance  examinations  are  given  in  these  subjects  they  may  be  offered  only  on 
certificate. 

E.    OTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENTRANCE. 

1.  If  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry  are  counted  as  three  units  the  total 
requirement  for  admission  will  be  fifteen. 

2.  Both  the  credits  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups  must  be  pre- 
sented either  by  certificate  from  an  approved  school  or  by  examination  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Credit  by  certificate  will  not  be  accepted  unless  at  least  three  units  are 
offered. 

3.  Candidates  are  allowed  to  spread  their  entrance  examinations  over  the  three  con- 
secutive periods  just  previous  to  their  entrance  into  college.  A  period  means  June  to 
September  of  the  same  year. 

4.  Examinations  for  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions  will  be  held  during  the  second 
week  of  January. 

5.  All  entrance  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year. 

6.  The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable,  regardless  of  whether  entrance  was  gained  by  certifi- 
cate or  by  examination. 

7.  The  passing  grade  for  an  entrance  examination  is  60  per  cent. 

F.    ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

A  student  desiring  to  transfer  to  this  College  from  another  of  recognized  standing 
must  present  the  following  credentials: — 

1.  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been 
connected. 

2.  A  statement  or  certificate  of  his  entrance  record. 

3.  A  statement  from  the  proper  office  showing  a  complete  record  of  his  work  while 
in  attendance. 

4.  A  marked  catalogue  showing  the  courses  pursued. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  proper  officer,  giving  the  total  number  of  credits  required 
for  graduation  by  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  is  transferring,  and,  of  this 
total,  the  number  that  the  applicant  has  satisfactorily  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

The  above  credentials  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  Registrar's  office  of  the  college 
from  which  the  student  is  transferring.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of 
Massachusetts  State  College.  Applications  will  be  judged  wholly  on  their  merits.  The 
College  may  prescribe  additional  tests  before  accepting  applicants  or  determining  the 
standing  to  be  granted  them. 

At  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  is  required  of  any  student  desiring  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

G.    STATEMENT   OF   PREPARATION   REQUIRED    FOR  ADMISSION. 

Agriculture. 

Entrance  credit  in  agriculture  is  granted  on  the  following  basis: — 

I.  Massachusetts  State  College  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  units  in  agriculture  (except 
as  described  on  page  34)  from  any  secondary  or  county  agricultural  high  school  offering 
work  in  that  subject,  provided  evidence  of  such  work  having  been  done  is  submitted 
on  a  principal's  statement,  as  is  indicated  in  the  "free  margin"  group. 

II.  In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under  the  supervision  and  rules 
of  the  junior  extension  service  of  the  College,  one  credit  is  granted  for  each  full  year 
of  work  performed  under  the  following  plan: — 

Work  of  the  Winter  Term.  —  (a)  The  study  of  textbooks  such  as  are  suitable  for 
secondary  school  instruction  in  agriculture. 
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(6)   Course  of  study:  A  general  outline  of  suggested  topics  for  study. 

(c)  Visits  by  a  representative  of  Massachusetts  State  College  for  observation,  counsel 
and  advice  in  regard  to  kind  and  amount  of  work  being  done  in  agriculture. 

{d)  Formation  of  an  agricultural  club  with  officers  from  among  its  own  members, 
meeting  once  a  month  under  local  supervision  of  someone  authorized  to  act  for  the 
school  authorities. 

Work  of  the  Spring  Term. — ^  Same  in  general  form  as  winter  term. 

Work  of  Summer  Term.  —  An  approved  project  conforming  to  the  rules  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  agricultural  clubs  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Work  of  the  Fall  Term. —  (a)  An  exhibit  of  work. 

(6)  Reports  and  story  of  achievement  submitted  to  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of 
the  college. 

Biology. 

The  entrance  examination  in  biology  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  work  should  extend  through  one  full  year  and 
include  both  laboratory  and  textbook  study.  The  requirements  are  met  by  Hunter's 
Civic  Biology,  Peabody  &  Hunt's  Biology  and  Human  Welfare  and  similar  texts. 

Botany. 

For  one  unit  of  credit  in  botany,  the  work  outlined  in  the  statement  of  requirements 
issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  accepted. 
This  work  should  occupy  one  school  year  and  include  laboratory  and  supplementary 
textbook  study.  For  one-half  unit  of  credit,  work  that  covers  the  same  ground  but 
occupies  half  the  time  required  for  a  full  unit  of  credit  will  be  accepted.  These  require- 
ments are  met  by  such  texts  as  Stevens'  Introduction  to  Botany  and  Bergen  &  Davis' 
Principles  of  Botany.  A  notebook,  containing  neat,  accurate  drawings  and  descriptive 
records  forms  part  of  the  requirement  for  either  the  half-unit  or  the  one-unit  credit. 
The  careful  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  recommended  to  all  prospective  students  of 
this  College,  although  the  herbarium  is  not  required. 

Chemistry. 

The  entrance  examination  in  chemistry  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  as  preparatory  for  college  entrance.  In  general,  this 
consists  of  a  year  of  high  school  chemistry  from  any  standard  textbook,  with  laboratory 
work  on  the  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  simpler  compounds.  No  par- 
ticular work  is  prescribed.    The  keeping  of  a  notebook  is  required. 

Mathematics. 

(a)  Required.  —  Algebra:  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic 
expressions;  factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  including  complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear 
equations,  buth  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities ; 
problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  polynomials  and  numbers;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative; 
quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive 
integral  exponents,  the  formulas  for  the  «th  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arith- 
metic and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

Plane  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  includ- 
ing the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measurement 
of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas,  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems,  applications  to  the 
mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

{b)  Electives.  —  SoHd  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,   including    the    relations    of    planes    and    lines    in    space ;    the    properties    and 
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measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  spherical  triangle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems;  applications  to  the 
mensuration  of  surface  and  solids. 

Plane  Trigonometry:  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  regulations  of  trigonometric 
functions  and  of  circular  measurements  and  angles;  proofs  of  the  principal  formulas 
and  the  application  of  these  formulas  to  the  transformation  of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions; solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms,  and  the 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Students  should  bring  logarithm  tables  to  the 
examination. 

Physics. 

To  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  unit 
of  work  is  required.  This  work  must  consist  of  both  classroom  work  and  laboratory 
practice.  The  work  covered  in  the  classroom  should  be  equal  to  that  outlined  in  Hall 
&  Bergen's  Textbook  of  Physics  or  Millikan  &  Gale;  the  laboratory  work  should  repre- 
sent at  least  thirty-five  exi>eriments  involving  careful  measurements,  with  accurate 
recording  of  each  in  laboratory  notebook. 

Physiology. 

Hough  &  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism;  Martin's  The  Human  Body;  Briefer 
Course. 

Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology. 

Th  following  suggestions  are  made  concerning  preparation  for  admission  in  the  subjects 
named  above: — 

For  physiography,  Davis'  Elementary  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert  &  Brigham's  Intro- 
duction to  Physical  Geography,  For  zoology,  textbooks  entitled  Animals  or  Animal 
Studies,  by  Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath;  Linville  &  Kelley's  A  Textbook  in  General 
Zoology.  For  geology,  A.  P.  Brigham's  A  Textbook  of  Geology  or  Tar's  Elementary 
Geology. 

History. 

The  required  unit  must  be  offered  in  either  ancient  history,  medieval  and  modern 
history,  English  history,  or  United  States  history  and  civics.  Either  one,  two  or  three 
elective  units  in  any  of  the  historical  subjects  here  named  may  be  offered,  provided  that 
no  unit  be  offered  in  the  same  subject  in  which  the  required  unit  has  been  offered. 

Preparation  in  history  will  be  satisfactory  if  made  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  as  out- 
lined by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  examinations  will  require  com- 
parisons and  the  use  of  judgment  by  the  candidate  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory, 
and  it  will  presuppose  the  use  of  good  textbooks,  collateral  reading  and  practice  in 
written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  may  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places 
and  movements  on  outline  maps. 

To  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  textbook  work  expected,  the  texts 
of  the  following  authors  are  suggested:  Botsford,  Morey  or  Myers,  in  ancient  history 
(to  814  A.D.)  ;  Montgomery,  Larned  or  Cheyney,  in  English  history;  Fiske,  together 
with  Muzzey  and  West,  in  United  States  history  and  civics. 

English. 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  objectives:  first,  the  ability  to  use  the  English 
language,  in  both  speech  and  writing,  clearly,  correctly  and  effectively;  and,  second, 
the  ability  to  read  English  literature  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

(1)  Speech  and  Writing  (Two  Units).  —  The  first  objective  m.akes  necessary  a  rigorous 
and  reiterated  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
spelling,  sentence  structure,  punctuation  and  paragraph  development. 

(2)  Reading  (One  Unit).  —  The  second  objective  is  that  of  the  progressive,  four-year 
course  in  literature.  The  student  should  be  trained  to  read  aloud,  to  memorize  significant 
passages,  to  associate  the  books  with  their  historic  background  and  to  have  well  in 
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hand  both  content  and  structure.  He  should  be  prepared  to  answer  general  questions 
upon  poetry,  the  essay,  prose  fiction,  the  drama  and  biography  by  the  representation 
of  varied  and  definite  detail  from  such  standard  books  as  those  recommended  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  it:;  current  bulletin.  However,  accurate  in 
subject  matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctua- 
tion, spelling  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  candidate  may  effect  admission  in  English:  by  passing  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board's  comprehensive  examination  (3  units),  by  certification,  from  an 
accredited  school,  in  English  1  (2  units)  and  English  2  (1  unit)  ;  or  by  passing  this 
College's  examinations  in  these  subjects  in  June  or  in  September.  Regardless  of  his 
method  of  admission,  however,  he  will  be  gravely  handicapped  in  his  freshman  English 
courses  if  inadequately  prepared  in  any  one  of  the  three  phases  of  study  indicated  in 
this  statement. 

Foreign  Languages. 
(French,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,   Greek.) 

Two,  three,  or  four*  units  of  entrance  credit  in  each  of  the  above  foreign  languages 
may  be  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examination.  Not  less  than  two  units 
(first  two  years)  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  language. 

No  examination  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  unit  of  credit  in  any  language  will  be  given 
unless  the  candidate  has  previously  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examination 
the  two  or  three  preceding  units  respectively  in  that  language. 

The  preparation  expected  for  each  of  the  above  units  is  that  stated  in  the  Definition 
of  Requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

*  A  maximum  of  three  units  may  be  offered  in  Greek.  The  College  does  not  offer  an  entrance 
examination  in  Greek. 
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Collegiate  Course  of  Instruction 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  four  years  of  work  leading  either  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree.  The  following  eight  major  lines 
of  specialization  are  provided:  Agriculture*;  Engineering;  Home  Economics;  Horticul- 
ture; the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences;  Physical  Education  (for  men);  Liberal  Arts; 
and  Recreational  Leadership.  An  additional  field  of  specialization  is  provided  in  Wild 
Life  Management  under  the  direction  of  a  special  advisory  committee  operating  under 
the  Division  of  Horticulture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  definitely  required  subjects  selected  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Divisional  Major  groups. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students;  Mathematics  1  and  2  are  required  of 
all  except  those  ma,joring  in  Home  Economics;  Military  1  and  2,  Physical  Education 
1,  3  and  4  are  required  of  all  men;  Special  course  S  and  6,  Physical  Education  1,  7, 
and  8  are  required  of  all  women. 

In  addition,  each  student  must  select  one  of  the  following  Divisional  Major  groups 
and  complete  the  courses  indicated  in  that  group: 

I.     AGRICULTURE 

Chemistry  1  and  2 
Agriculture   1    and  Agronomy   2 

History  5  and  6  or  Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1)  or  Orientation  1  and  History  4. 
II.     ENGINEERING 

Engineering  1  and  2 
Chemistry  1  and  2 

One  of  the  following: 
History  5  and  6 
Orientation  1  and  History  4 
German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

7  and  8 

III.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  1  and  2 

Chemistry  1  and  2 

Orientation  1  and  History  4 

Math  1  and  2  or 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

IV.  HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture  1  and  Agronomy  2 
Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 
Chemistry  1  and  2 

Those    majoring    in    Landscape    Architecture   may    substitute    Orientation    1    for 
Zoology  1  first  semester. 
V.     PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
Biology   (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1)_ 

History  5  and  6  may  be  substituted  for  either 
Chemistry  or  Biology  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 
VI.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8. 

Two  of  the  following,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
Biology  or  Chemistry: 
Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
History  5  and  6 
Orientation  1  and  History  4 
VII.     LIBERAL  ARTS 

Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1)  or 

Chemistry  1  and  2 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

History  5  and  6  or 

Orientation  1  and  History  4 

Those   planning  to  qualify   for  the  A.B.    degree   are   required   to   take   History 
5  and  6. 
VIII.     RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Follow    the    course    of    study    outlined    above    under    V.    Physical    and    Biological 
Sciences  or  VIII.  Liberal  Arts. 

•  Students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  must  successfully  complete  one  summer  of  placement 
training,  immediately  following  the  sophomore  year  if  possible,  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  during  the  spring  semester  of  their  senior  year. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  is  also  largely  prescribed  in  order  to  insure  as  broad 
a  cultural  background  as  possible  in  preparation  for  the  more  specialized  training  of  the 
last  two  years.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  major  group  advisory  committee  the  student 
begins  in  this  year  certain  optional  choices  of  electives  leading  to  the  special  courses  of 
major  work  which  he  will  later  pursue.   This  course  is  presented  below  in  tabular  form. 


Table  of  Sophomore  Subjects. 
(Groups  A  and  C  are  required  of  all  sophomore  men;  Groups  A  and  D  of  all  sopho- 
more women;  and  two  of  the  electives  from  one  of  the  divisions  under  Group  B  must 
be  selected  by  each  sophomore,  with  the  approval  of  his  major  group  advisory  committee. 


Group 

First  Semester 

Cr 

A 

English  25  and  29 

3 

Economics  25  or 

3 

Psychology  26 

3 

Sophomore  Science 

3 

B           I. 

AGRICULTURE  divisional  electives 

*Dairy  25 

3 

Bacteriology    31 

3 

Mathematics   29 

3 

Chemistry   25  or   31 

3 

♦Poultry  25 

3 

II. 

ENGINEERING  electives 

Mathematics  29 

3 

Physics  25 

4 

Engineering  21 

3 

III.  HOME  ECONOMICS  divisional  electives 

Home  Economics  31  3 

Drawing   31  3 

IV.  HORTICULTURE  divisional  electives 

Olericulture  25  3 

Drawing  25  3 

Botany  25  3 

Chemistry  25  3 

Bacteriology  31  3 


Second    Semester 
English  26  and  30 
Economics   25  or 
Phychology    26 
Sophomore   Science 

*AgricuItural  Economics  26 
'^Animal  Husbandry  26 

Mathematics  30 

Chemistry  26  or  32 

Physiology  32 

Mathematics  30 
Physics  26 
Engineering  22 
Engineering  26 

Home  Economics  26 
Home  Economics  30 


Cr. 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
3 

3 
3 


Pomology  26  3 

Drawing  26  3 

Entomology   26  3 

Floriculture  26  3 

Horticulture  26  3 

Chemistry   26  3 

Economics  26  3 
V.     PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  divisional  electives 

Bacteriology  31                                        3                  Physiology   32  3 

Botany   25                                                    3                  Botany  26  3 

Chemistry  25                                            3                 Chemistry   26  3 

Chemistry  31                                               3                  Chemistry  32  3 

Geology  27                                                3                 Geology  28  3 

Mathematics  29                                           3                  Mathematics  30  3 

Physics  25                                                    4                  Physics   26  4 

Zoology   25                                                3                 Entomology  26  3 
VI.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   divisional  electives 

For  those  men  specializing  in  physical  education,  electives  from  the  physical  and 
biological  science  division  should  be  selected;  for  those  specializing  in  teacher-coach- 
ing, _  electives  should  be  taken  from  their  subject-matter  major  division;  and  for  those 
specializing  in  recreation,  electives  from  the  recreational  leadership  list  should  be 
selected. 


VII. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  divisional  electives 

French   7,    29,   or   31                                 3 

French  30,   32                                               3 

German  25  or  27                                      3 

German  26  or  28                                            3 

History  25                                                     3 

Economics   26                                                   3 

History  31                                                  3 

Economics    28                                                  3 

Spanish  25                                                3 

History    32                                                        3 
Sociology    28                                                     3 
Spanish   26                                                        3 

VIII. 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Follow    the    course    of    study    outlined 

above    under    V.     Physical    and    Biological 

Sciences   or    VII.    Liberal   Arts. 

c 

Military  25                                                   2 

Military    26                                                      2 

D 

Physical    Education    27                            0 

Physical    Education    2S                                 2 

*  Must  take  one  each   semester;   may  take  both. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is,  with  certain  restrictions,  elective  under 
the  guidance  of  a  special  adviser,  who  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
major  group  which  the  student  selects  during  his  freshman  year  as  his  field  for  pro- 
fessional training.  The  aim  of  the  last  two  years  is  to  give  to  each  student  as  high  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing 
the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  training  which  should  characterize  a  well-rounded  college 
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course.  In  order  to  insure  this  result,  each  student  is  required  to  complete,  during  his 
last  two  years  of  study,  certain  requirements  for  specialization  within  his  major  group 
and  is  advised  to  take  at  least  three  courses  in  other  groups.  The  following  fields  of 
specialization  are  available: 

I.     Division    of    Agriculture:    Agricultural    Economics    and    Farm    Management; 

Agronomy;  Animal  Husbandry;  Dairy  Industry;  Poultry  Husbandry. 
II.     Engineering. 

III.  Division  of  Home  Economics:    Home  Economics. 

IV.  Division   of    Horticulture:    Floriculture;    Forestry    and  Wildlife   Management; 

Landscape      Architecture;      Horticultural      Manufacturers;      Olericulture; 

Pomology. 

V.     Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences:  Bacteriology;  Botany;  Chemistry; 

Entomology  and  Zoology;  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Mathematics;  Physics. 

VI.    Division  of  Physical  Education:  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

VII.     Division  of  Liberal  Arts:  Economics;  Education  and  Psychology;  History  and 

Sociology;  Languages  and  Literature. 
VIII.     Recreational  Leadership. 

Specific  Requirements. 

Rule  I.  Credits  for  Graduation.  —  The  minimum  number  of  credits  for  graduation 
shall  be  60  junior-senior  credit  hours,  in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
required  course  of  the  freshman  year  and  of  the  required  and  elective  groups  of  the 
sophomore  year. 

Rule  2.  Credits  Each  Semester.  —  Except  upon  special  permission  from  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  no  student  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  nor  less  than  14  credits  each 
semester  of  his  junior  and  senior  years. 

Rule  3.  Specialization.  —  At  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student  shall 
designate  some  department  within  his  major  group  in  which  he  desires  to  specialize,  and 
shall  complete,  during  his  junior  and  senior  years,  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than 
30  credits  in  junior-senior  courses  offered  in  that  department. 

Rule  4.  Credit  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  —  Not  to  exceed  10  junior-senior 
credits  in  Military  Science  may  be  included  in  the  minimum  requirements  for  graduation. 

Rule  S.  Advisers.  —  The  work  of  each  student  will  be  under  the  general  supervision 
of  his  major  group  advisory  committee  from  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year,  and 
during  his  junior  and  senior  years  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  special  adviser 
who  shall  be  some  member  of  that  committee  and  shall  represent  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  to  specialize  under  the  terms  of  Rule  3.  The  adviser  has  full 
authority  to  prescribe  the  student's  work  required  by  Rule  3,  and  may  advise  the  student 
with  reference  to  his  elections  under  Rule  6. 

Rule  6.  Free  Electives.  —  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  Rules  2,  3,  and  4, 
each  student  may  elect  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  any  course  offered  in  the 
catalogue  for  which  he  has  the  necessary  pre-requisite  training.  Students  are  advised 
to  elect  at  least  three  courses  in  divisions  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  registered 
for  their  major  work. 
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Description  of  Courses 

[Heavy-faced  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given.  Numbering 
of  courses:  1  to  24,  inclusive,  freshmen;  25  to  49,  inclusive,  sophomores;  50  to  74,  inclusive, 
juniors;  75  to  99,  inclusive,  seniors.] 

Note:  Where  possible,  the  class  hours  are  included  in  the  course  description.  A  complete 
schedule  of  class  hours  will  be  published  later. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  FRESHMEN. 
1.  (I)  Orientation  Course. —  For  freshmen.  A  survey  course  for  those  desiring 
further  training  in  methods  of  study  and  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  a  broad  view 
of  the  physical  universe.  The  course  aims  to  organize  as  a  unity  materials  from  astron- 
omy, geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  to  build  these  into  a  picture  of  the  known 
universe.  The  scientific  method  by  which  principles  are  developed  is  stressed  as  well 
as  facts.  The  subject  matter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  showing  proper  procedure  in  de- 
veloping sound  study  and  thought  habits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lanphear. 

5.  (I)  College  Adjustments. —  For  freshman  women.  A  study  of  the  experiences 
of  everyday  life  in  college,  to  help  students  recognize  various  social  problems  and  think 
in  terms  of  their  solution.  , 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  Skinner. 

6.  (II)  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Women.  —  For  freshman  women.  An  out- 
line of  the  occupational  progress  of  women,  with  special  attention  to  the  opportunities 
for  women  in  those  vocations  for  which  Massachusetts  State  College  gives  foundation 
preparation. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  Hamlin. 

Department  of  Engineering 

Professor   Gunness,   Assistant  Professor  Markuson,   Assistant  Professor  Tague 
Assistant  Professor  Marston,  Mr.   Pushee,   Mr.   Newlon. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  are  planned  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of 
those  phases  of  engineering  which  apply  directly  to  the  farm.  It  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  modem  farm  practice  as  it  relates  to 
permanent  improvements  of  the  farm  and  the  farmstead,  and  the  selection  and  use  of 
farm  equipment. 

Elective  Courses. 

60.  (II)  Household  Equipment.  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  election,  operation,  care,  and  efficient  arrangement  of  equipment,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  time  and  energy  required  in  various  processes.    Given  in  alternative  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  i>eriod.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The 
course  covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  The  various  systems  are 
studied  and  practice  is  given  in  the  design  of  drainage  and  irrigation  systems.  Field 
work  gives  practice  in  surveying  for  drains,  platting,  locating  drains,  erecting  batter- 
boards,  and  laying  tile.  Practice  is  given  in  assembling  equipment  for  spray  irrigation, 
and  the  flow  of  water  through  nozzles  is  studied  by  means  of  laboratory  tests. 
1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  strength 
and  durability  of  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  clay  products,  and  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples underlying  their  use  in  form  construction.     The  design  of  various  farm  buildings, 
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such  as  the  general  purpose  barn,  dairy  stable,  hog  house,  sheep  barn,  milk  house,  fruit 
storage,  etc.  is  studied.  In  the  drafting  room,  details  of  construction  will  be  worked  out, 
a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  simple  roof  trusses  will  be  made,  and  a  complete  design  of 
some  major  farm  buOding  will  be  finished  in  all  essential  details.  Blueprints  of  the 
finished  design  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

80.  (II)  Dairy  Mechanics  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  dairy  machinery,  including  steam  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  traps,  refrigeration  machin- 
ery, and  heat-controlling  devices.  Practice  is  given  in  pipe  fitting,  packing  valves, 
lacing  belts,  and  similar  repair  jobs  on  the  equipment  used  in  dairy  plants.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. —  Open  only  to  seniors  spe- 
cializing in  agricultural  engineering.  This  course  consists  of  individual  problems  chosen 
by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature, 
supplementing  that  of  the  regular  agricultural  engineering  curriculum.  Copy  of  project 
outline,  indicating  the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with  the 
Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

Hours   by   arrangement.  Credit,   3. 

The  Department. 

85.  (I)  Rural  Electrification  (1940-41). —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  is  planned  primarily  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  agriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electricity 
for  light  and  power.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utilization  of  electricity  on  the 
farm  and  in  rural  communities.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                             The  Department. 

General  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  general  engineering  are  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training 
for  the  several  fields  of  technology  with  the  expectation  that  proficiency  in  a  specific 
field  is  to  be  acquired  in  graduate  work  in  some  recognized  engineering  school  or  in 
industry.  The  Department  of  Engineering  at  the  College  is  not  yet  a  recognized 
engineering  school.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  completion  of  these  courses  by 
a  student  does  not  prepare  him  to  take  Federal  civU  service  examinations  of  a  pro- 
fessional grade  where  such  examinations  require  graduation  from  an  accredited  engineer- 
ing curriculum.  Students  specializing  in  other  departments  of  the  College  should  find 
some  of  these  courses  useful  in  the  accompUshment  of  their  objectives. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing. —  For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.  Elements  of 
engineering  drawing,  lettering,  projections,  interpreting  of  working  drawings,  tracings, 
pictorial  representation   of  machine  parts,   and  engineering  problems. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
2:50-4:30  M.  W.  F.                                                              Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

2.  (II)    Descriptive  Geometry. — For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.   Orthographic  pro- 
jection; profile  plane;  location  of  points;  lines  and  planes,  revolution  of  points;  points 
on  lines;  planes  and  angles;   plane,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  warped  surfaces;   surfaces 
of  revolution;   intersection   of   surfaces;   tangent  lines   and  planes.     Textbook,  lectures, 
and  drafting. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
2:50-3:35  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  W.                                        Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

21.  (I)  Shop  Practice. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Unit 
bench  operations  for  wood  and  metal  work ;  care  and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Pushee  and  Mr.  Newlon. 
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22.  (II)  Shop  Practice. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Shop  Practice  21. 

2    2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   2. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newion. 

26.  (II)  Plane  Surveying. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  The 
course  considers  the  elements  of  plane  surveying,  including  the  adjustment  and  use  of 
the  engineer's  transit  and  level. 

1   class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

32.  S.  Surveying  Practice.  —  This  is  a  three-weeks  summer  practice  course  offered 
for  those  who  have  had  previous  training  in  surveying.  It  consists  of  transit  and 
plane  table  surveys  of  two  areas  containing  about  twenty  acres.  Simple  field  determina- 
tions of  latitude  and  meridian  are  also  a  part  of  the  program.  This  course  should 
be  taken  by  all  engineering  major  students  who  plan  to  enter  Civil  Engineering  or 
allied  fields  of  work. 
3  44-hour  weeks.    June  9-28,  1941.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning  and  Construction. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Plan 
designs  of  the  small  house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equipment, 
especially  in  the  kitchen,  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  wUl  be 
studied,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  materials,  construction  methods, 
equipment,  and  architectural  styles.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  economics  of 
house  building,  including  financing,  and  to  maintenance  and  overhead  expense. 
1   class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;   1:00-2:40  W.;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following 
topics  are  considered  in  the  study  of  statics;  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concurrent  and 
parallel  force  systems  in  a  plane  and  in  space;  static  friction  problems;  first  and  second 
moments.  The  free-body  method  of  analysis  is  emphasized.  Algebraic  and  graphical 
solutions  are  determined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;   Mathematics  30. 

54.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Engineering  53  into  the  field  of  kinetics.  It  is  concerned  with  the  engineering 
applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

56.  (II)  Strength  of  Materials. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following  topics 
are  considered:  elementary  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  riveted  joints;  torsion; 
shear  and  bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in  beams;  statically  indeterminate 
beams;  columns. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  S3. 

57.  (I)  Route  Surveying. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers  the 
field  work  and  calculations  required  in  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
routes  of  transportation  and  communication  such  as  highways,  railroads,  canals,  pipe 
lines  and  transmission  lines. 

2   class  hours;   1   3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  26,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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58.  (II)  Highway  Construction. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Types  of  roads  and 
pavements,  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance,  road  materials,  special  machinery, 
costs  and  economic  comparisons. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

61.    (I)    Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials. —  For    juniors;      seniors     may     elect. 

A  study  of  the  engineering  properties  of  materials  of  construction  and  their  behavior 
under  stress. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

63.  (I)  Heat  Power  I.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduction  to  heat  engineer- 
ing with  application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  the  solution  of  engineering 
problems,  including  the  use  of  steam  tables  and  charts.  A  brief  description  of  the 
machines  and  apparatus  involved  will  be  given. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  SwENSON. 

64.  (II)  Heat  Power  II  (Steam  Power  Plants). —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels,  combustion,  steam 
generation,  prime  movers  and   auxiliary  equipment. 

2  class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  SwENSON. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

66.  (II)  Heat  Power  III  (Internal  Combustion  Engines).  —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. The  course  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  and  their 
accessories  and  gives  practice  in  their  repair  and  maintenance. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Pushee. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

75.  (I)  Hydraulics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Hydrostatics,  which  deals  with 
pressure  gages,  pressures  on  surfaces  and  immersed  and  floating  bodies,  is  first  con- 
sidered. Hydrokinectics,  which  includes  flow  through  orifices  and  tubes,  over  weirs 
and  dams,  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  is  dealt  with  next.  Hydro-dynamics, 
which  considers  turbines  and  pumps,  may  be  taken  up  briefly.  Where  possible,  current 
practical  problems  in  hydraulics,  such  as  flood  control,  hydro-electric  power  develop- 
ment, and  erosion  control  are  discussed  during  the  class  period. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

76.  (II)  Water  Supply. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers  the 
engineering  aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes  the  following  topics: 
quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology;  collection  systems;  distribution  systems;  pump- 
ing machinery;  purification  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  75  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

81.    (I)    Elements  of  Structures. —  For  seniors.    The  following  topics  are  considered: 
foundations,  beams  and  girders,  columns,  reinforced  concrete,  and  framed  structures. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.       Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 


Recreational  Leadership. 

:ross   departmental   and   divisiona 

id  under  the   direction  of  a  comi 

sociate    Professor    Fraker,    Chair 

Gore  and   Vinal. 

A  curriculum  open  to  a  limited  number  of  recommended  students  who  seek  training 


(Since  this  curriculum  cuts  across  departmental   and  divisional  lines,  the   Department   functions 
within  the  Executive  Division  and  under  the   direction  of  a  committee.) 

Committee:    Associate   Professor   Fraker,    Chairman;    Professors 
Gore  and   Vinal. 
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as  leaders  in  the  various  recreational  activities  (physical,  park,  community,  nature, 
camping,  and  the  like),  and  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Recreational 
Leadership. 

The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal  aims  and  aptitudes.  The 
freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  those  of  either  the  Division  of  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences  or  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  required  upper-class 
courses  are  Bacteriology  61,  Landscape  Architecture  75,  Biological  Field  Studies  51,  52, 
61,  62,  and  Physical  Education  73.  A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in  some  one 
field  related  to  that  branch  of  Recreational  Leadership  chosen  by  the  student  is  ex- 
pected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual  student,  three  types  of  curricula 
taken  by  former  students  are  given  below: 

Park    Recreation 
Junior  Year Senior  Year 


German  25 
Physics  25 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 
Physical  Educ.  55 
Physical  Educ.  53 


German  26 
Land  Arch  56 
Forestry  56 
Biol.  Field  Stud.  52 
Physical  Ed.  72 
Music  2 


Bacteriology  61 
Land  Arch  51 
Land  Arch  79 
Land  Arch  75 
Biol.  Field  Stud.  61 
Physical  Educ.  71 


Entomology  26 
English  64 
Land  Arch  52 
Bacteriology  62 
Biol.  Field  Stu. 


62 


Physical  Educ.   52 


Park   Naturalist 


Military  Science  51 
Sociology  51 
Land  Arch  51 
Bacteriology  61 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 


Military  Sci.   52 
Land  Arch  52 
Economics  25 
Astronomy  58 
Forestry  56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


Military  Sci.  75 
Botany  81 
Land  Arch  75 
Botany  25 
English  90 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


Military  Sci.  76 
Botany  84 
Land  Arch  56 
Geology  62 
Physical  Ed.  72 
Biol.  Field  Stu.   62 


Community  Recreation 


Sociology  51 
Education  65 
French  29 
Bacteriology  61 
Physical  Ed.  61 
Biol.  Field  Stu. 
Music  61 


51 


Entomology  90 
English  89 
French  30 
English  66 
Physical    Ed.    62 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


English  65 
English  90 
French  71 
Land  Arch  75 
Physical  Ed.   81 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


English  52 
English   68 
Sociology  84 
Land  Arch   56 
Physical  Ed.   82 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
Physics  58 


DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE  * 

Professor   Rice. 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

Professor  Lindsey,  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Dodds 

The  agricultural  economics  and  farm  management  curriculum  is  planned  to  provide 
a  training  not  only  for  those  proposing  to  enter  actual  farm  production  but  also  for 
those  fields  of  business  closely  related  to  agriculture.  With  the  rapid  development  of 
business  allied  to  agriculture  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  agriculturally  trained  men 
in  many  sections  of  the  commercial  world.  Such  lines  as  marketing  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetable  distribution,  feed  and  fertilizer  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  canning  and  food  preservation,  agricultural  machinery  development  and 
utilization,  and  meat  packing  and  distribution  are  offering  opportunities  for  graduates 
trained  in  agricultural  business.  The  agricultural  division  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, railroads,  and  similar  organizations  have  openings  for  agricultural  students  with 
statistical  and  business  training.  The  fields  of  research,  extension  and  teaching  in  state 
and  federal  institutions  and  secondary  schools,  provide  further  openings  for  graduates 
of  agricultural  economics  and  farm  management. 

*  Students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  must  successfully  _  complete  one  summer  of  place- 
ment training  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  during  the  spring  semester  of  their 
senior  year.  Students  are  advised  to  arrange  for  their  placement  work  immediately  following  the 
sophomore  year  if  possible. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Productions.  —  For  sophomores.  This  course  con- 
siders the'  principles  of  production  economics.  An  analysis  of  specialization,  comparative 
advantage,  diminishing,  constant,  and  increasing  costs  and  returns  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  A  careful  study  of  the  combination  of  the 
factors  of  production  is  made  considering  the  individual's  adjustment  when  operating 
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under  monopolistic  competition,  laissez-faire,  and  monopoly.  Finally,  dynamic  and  static 
factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  the  individual's  production,  on  the 
economy  of  cities  and  nations,  and  on  the  international  economy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dodds. 

Prerequisite  Economics  25. 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Economics  S3.  An  analysis  of  present  and  past  systems 
of  assembling,  transporting,  distributing,  and  grading  agricultural  products.  Such  aspects 
as  the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption,  price  formation,  channels  of  distribu- 
tion, price  differentials  and  margins,  public  policy,  market  reporting  and  forecasting,  and 
a  study  of  the  marketing  of  major  agriculture  products  are  considered.  Geographic, 
future,  and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from  the  agricultural  and  commercial  stand- 
point. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  by  arrangement.                                                 Mr.  Dodds. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  cooperation,  legal  considerations,  management,  financing,  membership  rela- 
tions, methods  of  formation,  sales  methods  and  policies  are  given  full  attention.  Progress 
in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  different  agricultural  products  is  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                            Mr.  Dodds. 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and  operations  of  public  and  private 
credit  institutions  which  are  available  to  agriculture.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  appraisal.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

71.  (I)  Agricultural  Economic  Theory  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  significant  contributions  of  the  leading 
economists  to  the  theory  of  agricultural  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
present.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

^(i.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. —  For  seniors.  This  course  analyzes 
the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business  proprietor.  Both  the  external  and  internal 
economic  forces  affecting  the  farm  business  are  considered,  such  as  selection  and  com- 
bination of  factors  of  farm  production,  choice  and  combination  of  farm  enterprises,  the 
economical  use  of  funds,  nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to  price  changes.  The 
use  of  farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  budgeting  is  emphasized. 
"Scientific  management"  as  applied  to  efficient  farm  technique  is  taken  up.  The  last 
part  of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given  over  to  the  specific  study  of  selected  farms 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  and  practices  aiready  discussed.  Field  trips 
are  required.    The  approximate  expense  for  travel  is  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26.                                                  Professor  Barrett. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  economic  writers  to  theoretical  land 
economics;  a  review  of  American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the  principles,  tech- 
niques, and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  planning;  and  a  discussion  of  con- 
temporary land  problems  in  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                               Professor  Lindsey. 

79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Methods  of 
collecting,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  statistical  data.     Sampling  principles, 
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averages,   dispersion   measures,   index   numbers,    time   series    and   simple    correlation    are 

specific  fields  covered.     Practical  problems  in  agriculture  and   business  are  given  in  the 

laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Dodds. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  primarily 
devoted  to  linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Machine  and  short-cut 
graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  probability  and  analysis 
of  variance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                                                Professor  Lindsey. 

82.    (II)    Advanced  Farm  Operation. —  For  seniors  majoring  in   agriculture;   others 
by  permission  of  instructor.    A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  operations  on  a  specific  farm. 
3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Baerett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics. —  For  seniors.  This  course 
may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals  may  be  assigned  specific  problems  in  price, 
credit  or  market  analysis.    It  may  also  cover  problems  in  land  use  and  farm  management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Agronomy. 

Professor    Eisenmenger,    Assistant    Professor    Dickinson,    Assistant    Professor    Thayer, 
Assistant  Professor  Everson,  Mr.  Zak. 

The  courses  in  agronomy  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers  and  their  use,  and  the  principal  products 
of  the  field.  An  important  objective  of  our  undergraduate  teaching  is  to  give  supporting 
training  to  groups  specializing  in  other  departments.  For  undergraduates  desiring  to 
specialize  in  agronomy  adequate  courses  are  offered,  but  for  those  expecting  to  go  into 
advanced  educational  or  research  work  our  graduate  training  is  recommended  as 
preferable. 

Elective  Courses. 

2.  (II)  Soils. —  For  freshmen;  others  desiring  a  single  soils  course  or  wishing  to 
take  advanced  soils  should  elect.  This  is  an  elementary  course  relating  soils  and  their 
management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  back- 
ground in  soil  science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical  field  problems.  The  course 
itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introducing  to  the  student  the  properties  of  soils 
and  their  influence  upon  the  production  of  crops.  The  laboratory  work  is  planned  with 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  direct  evidence  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  lecture  mate- 
rial.   Principles  are  stressed  relating  fertilizer  and  liming  practices  to  soil  fertility. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  or  10:00-10:50  W.,  8:00-8:50  S.;  2:50-4:30  M.  or  F. 

Assistant  Professor  E\trson  and  Mr.  Zak. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the 
United  States  which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and  climatic 
requirements.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the  northeastern 
states  as  to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  disease  and  insect  control, 
and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and  storage.  As  an  individual  problem,  each  student  must 
make  a  detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions  of  some  New  England 
farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  deals  with  the  re- 
lationships of  higher  plants  to  their  environment.  Natural  conditions  existing  in  com- 
mercial crop  production  areas  are  studied  and  the  adaptation  of  soil  to  specific  crops 
through  the  use  of  soil  amendments.     Land  use  in  the  great  soil  groups  is  considered 
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and  agronomic  practices  whicli  are  related  to  these  groups  are  studied.    Certain  economic 
factors  are  considered  in  their  relationship  to  re-adjustment  of  cropping  areas. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

57.  (I)  The  Bio-Physico-Chemical  Interrelations  of  the  Soil  and  Plant. —  For  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inform  the  student  of  relationships 
existing  between  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  climatological  forces  interacting  in  soil 
formation.  Studies  are  made  of  soil  regions,  great  soil  groups,  and  series.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  character  of  natural  plant  cover.  This  course  is  equally  valuable  for  those 
students  interested  in  soil  use  or  those  desirous  of  entering  civil  service  in  agronomy. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

"77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement. —  For  seniors.  Theory  and  practice  of  the  improvement 
of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Prerequisite,  Agronomy  51. 

78.  (II)  Fertilizers. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  relate  soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer 
practices  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  consideration 
is  given  to  the  history  of  agronomic  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  early 
discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research.  Later  in  the  course,  studies  are  made 
of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant  growth.  The  laboratory  work  illus- 
trates certain  phenomena  which  have  received  class  attention. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credits,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                          Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

82.  (I  and  II)  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. —  For  seniors  taking  major  work  in 
agronomy. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Eisenmenger. 

Agrostology. 
53.     (I)     Agrostology. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    Designed  to  give  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fine  turf  areas.  Grass  seed  and 
plant  identification,  ecology,  and  fundamental  principles  and  cultural  practices. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
56.  (II)  Agrostology. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Particularly  designed  for  those 
desiring  to  become  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course  superintendents.  Diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, equipment,  and  managerial  problems  will  be  thoroughly  studied.  One  problem 
in  the  laboratory  and  scientific  articles  will  be  reviewed.  A  two-day  tour  visiting  impor- 
tant turf  areas  will  be  a  required  part  of  the  course. 
1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
Prerequisite,  Agrostology  53  or  accepted  practical  experience. 

Animal  Husbandry. 

Professor  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  Parsons,  Assistant  Professor  Foley, 
Assistant  Professor  Ensminger.* 

*  On  leave. 

The  courses  in  animal  husbandry  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  scientific,  practical,  and  commercial  phases  of  horse,  sheep,  swine,  beef,  and 
dairy  cattle  production.  The  choice  of  supporting  courses  is  governed  by  the  student's 
ultimate  objective.  Upon  completion  of  the  four  years  course,  three  general  fields  are 
open  to  the  graduate.  First,  the  practical  field  comprising  the  actual  production  of 
livestock  and  its  product  or  the  management  of  livestock  farms;  second,  the  professional 
field  which  embraces  college,  secondary  school,  or  extension  teaching,  or  federal,  state, 
or  commercial  research;  and  third,  the  commercial  field  comprising  all  phases  of  the 
meat-packing,  milk-production,  wool  or  feed  industries,  including  connections  with 
the  large  companies,  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  or  the  operation  of  local  plants. 
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Elective   Courses. 

1.  (I)  Agriculture. —  For  freshmen.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
The  social  inter-relationships  of  agriculture,  population  trends,  standards  of  living,  rural 
health,  recreation,  etc.,  are  considered  as  well  as  the  functions  of  farmers'  organizations. 
Finally,  the  manifold  influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs,  systems  of  taxation  and  the 
functions  of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the  school,  the  library,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  intellectual  patterns  in  rural  living  are  discussed. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Professor  Rice. 

26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judging.  —  For  sophomores.  This 
course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty  breeds  of  domestic  livestock.  The 
origin,  history,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
horses  commercially  important  in  the  United  States  will  be  discussed.  During  April 
and  May  trips  will  be  made  on  Saturdays  to  outstanding  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  New 
England.  The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced  judging  will  represent  the 
College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tion in  Springfield,  in  September. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  8:00-12.00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

51.  (I)  The  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.  —  For  juniors.  Designed  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  physical  and  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  work 
of  digestion;  the  absorption  and  use  of  food;  circulation;  respiration;  excretion;  the 
function  of  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins  in  body  metabolism ; 
and  the  functions  of  those  endocrine  glands  primarily  concerned  with  nutrition.  In  light 
of  these  basic  principles,  the  student  is  required  to  calculate  balanced  rations  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  various  classes  of  livestock. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:55-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Ensminger. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. —  For  juniors.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection,  the  prin- 
ciples of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  Laboratories  include  the 
classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine  into  proper  market  classes  and  grades  and 
slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  provided  by  the  college  farm.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by-products  are  manufactured  and  sold.  A 
one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of  Boston  is  a  requirement  of  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                                  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

56.  (II)  Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production. —  For  juniors.  Studies  in  the  historical 
and  economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of  general  livestock 
production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  New  England.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  types  of  production,  systems  of  management,  methods  of  marketing,  as  well  as  practice 
in  judging  and  selection  and  in  fitting  and  showing.  The  five  highest  ranking  students 
in  judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Judging  Contests  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  Springfield  and  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago 
the  succeeding  fall. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.            Assistant  Professor  Ensminger. 

73.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Studies  and  Judging. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry  and  horticltural  manufactures.  This  course  deals  with 
the  basic  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  utilizing  meat  products.  The  three  highest 
ranking  students  in  judging  meat  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Meat 
Judging  Contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  in  November. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

2:50-4:30  Tu.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. —  For  seniors.  This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern 
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genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic  analyses, 
selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient 
animal  types. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.                                         Professor  Rice. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production. —  For  seniors.  This  is  an  intensive  course  cover- 
ing all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  seek 
the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems  concerned 
in  successful  dairying. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-2:40  W.  F.  Assistant  Professors  Foley  and  Parsons. 

81.  (I)    Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. —  For  seniors. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rice. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. —  For  seniors.  Students  will  prepare  and  deliver  short  talks  on 
suitable  animal  husbandry  or  general  agricultural  topics  at  each  class  meeting.  In  addi- 
tion each  student  will  prepare  and  deliver  a  paper  in  the  Grinnell  Prize  Speaking  Contest. 

1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                                   Professor  Rice. 

91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course,  open  to 
students  other  than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  deals  with  the  general  prob- 
lems concerned  in  human  reproduction  and  inheritance.  The  main  topics  studied  will 
consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis  of  inheritance,  and  the  mode 
of  transmission  of  human  characteristics.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  such 
questions  as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative  importance  of  genetic  and  environmental 
influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  determination  as  well  as  population  trends,  differential 
birth-rates,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                        Professor  Rice. 

Dairy  Industry. 

Professor  Frandsen,   Professor   Mack,   Assistant   Professor   Lindquist. 

The  courses  in  dairy  industry  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested  in 
the  scientific  study  of  handling  market  milk,  and  the  making  of  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  dairy  products;  agricultural  college  teaching,  and  experiment  station  work; 
high  and  secondary  school  teaching;  extension  work;  research  and  investigational  work. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying. —  For  sophomores.  A  general  course,  introductory  to 
all  other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  one  course  in  dairy- 
ing to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  briefly:  a  study  of  milk, 
its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests  applied  thereto;  methods  of  pasteurizing 
and  handling  milk  and  cream;  the  use  of  separators;  elements  of  ice  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese  making. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Frandsen  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
market  standards  and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns  to  recognize  quality  in  dairy  products,  to  detect 
specific  defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention.  A  team  is  chosen 
from  this  class  to  represent  the  College  in  dairy  products  judging  contests  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  and  the  National  Dairy  Industries  Exposition. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

1:00-2:40  F.  Professor  Mack  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  market  milk  industry:  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization 
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and  handling  in  the  city  plant ;  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation  to  public 
health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cultured  milk  and  other  milk 
drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants  are  visited,  the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceed- 
ing five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  various  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing 
and  control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  products  are 
included;  moisture  and  fat  determination,  casein,  salt,  and  acid  tests,  work  with  the 
Majonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical  tests  are  taken  up  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.                                                                     Professor  Mack. 

y?.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed  and 
powdered  milks.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are:  separators  and 
cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutraUzation,  and  ripening  of  cream;  preparation  of 
starter  cultures;  churning,  marketing,  and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management. 
The  work  in  cheese  making  includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neufchatel,  cottage,  processed 
cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein 
is  also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:35  M.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Dairy  25.  Professor  Mack  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

78.  (II)  Ice-Cream  Making. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  com- 
position, quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing  on  the  finished 
product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual  forms,  and  all  flavors  of 
ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  refrigeration  machinery,  delivery  equip- 
ment, and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to  the  industry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:35  Tu.;   1:55-4:30  Th.  Professor  Mack. 

79.  (I)    80.    (II)    Seminar.  —  For  students  specializing  in  dairy  industry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
11:00-11:50  M.                                                                                        Professor  Frandsen. 

Poultry  Husbandry. 

Professor  Parkhurst,  Professor  Sanctuary,  Assistant  Professor  Banta,  Mr.  \'ondell. 

The  department  aims  to  give  instruction  in  the  science,  art,  and  practices  of  poultry 
keeping  not  only  to  the  men  majoring  in  this  department,  but  also  to  students  major- 
ing in  other  departments  and  desiring  supporting  courses  in  poultry  husbandry.  Our 
major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation  of  commercial  poultry  farms  and 
marketing  projects  either  as  owners  or  managers;  for  graduate  work,  teaching,  extension 
and  investigational  work. 

Elective  Courses. 
25.  (I)  General  Poultry. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
general  course  giving  an  introduction  to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  breeding,  incubation,  and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and  rearing,  houses  and  equip- 
ment, management  practices,  marketing  poultry  products,  and  the  business  of  poultry 
keeping. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu. 

Professor  Parkhurst  and  The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Poultry  Nutrition. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  nutrition  will  be  made.  The  mechanics  of  digestion  and  the  func- 
tions and  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  will  be  considered.  Feeds  will  be  classified,  identi- 
fied, and  evaluated  and  rations  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  balanced  diet. 
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Methods  of  feeding  will  be  studied  and  the  management  of  a  group  of  birds  on  the 
floor  and  in  cages  will  be  required  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Parkhurst. 

52.  (II)  Incubation  and  Brooding.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  is 
based  upon  the  actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each  year  a  research 
project  is  planned  and  data  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  various  incubator  adjust- 
ments upon  malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the  percentage  of  hatch. 
Studies  and  determinations  of  temperature  gradients,  chick  behavior  and  development 
are  made  in  brooding  with  various  types  of  equipment.  Analysis  is  made  of  common 
and  unusual  field  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  Th.;   other  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  In  this  course  the  fowl 
is  considered  as  the  real  basis  of  the  industry.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  our  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  and  their  present  commercial 
importance.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  certain  anatomical  and  physiological  characters 
used  in  production  judging.  Exhibition  judging  by  score  card  and  comparison  receive 
consideration.  One  or  more  commercial  plants,  an  egg  laying  test,  and  a  poultry  show 
may  be  visited.  Poultry  judging  teams  competing  in  the  Annual  Eastern  Inter-collegiate 
Contest  are  trained  in  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  F;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

54.  (II)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  In  this 
course  are  considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the  proper  physical  environment 
necessary  for  growth,  health,  and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of  ventilation  and 
methods  of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by  models.  Humidity,  temperature, 
and  condensation  studies  are  made  at  the  poultry  plant  with  varying  adjustments  of 
ventilation  devices.  A  study  is  made  of  modern  equipment.  Sanitation  from  the 
standpoint  of  disease  prevention  practices  is  also  considered. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  marketing  requirements  for  eggs  and  poultry,  with  special  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  the  grading  laws  and  demands  in  the  Northeastern  area.  The  course  covers 
the  preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  meet  these  demands  through  an  understanding  of 
the  nutritional,  genetic,  and  environmental  factors  affecting  the  production  of  eggs 
and  market  poultry.  The  course  also  covers  the  specialized  field  of  egg  and  poultry 
markets,  price  factors,  reports,  and  current  trends.  A  class  trip  is  made  to  the  Springfield 
markets. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  W.                                                                          Mr.  Vondell. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. —  For  seniors.  The  improvement  of  poultry  by  selec- 
tion is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  Flock  improvement, 
R.O.P.,  male  progeny  and  pedigree  systems  of  breeding  are  studied  critically.  Students 
participate  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders  of  the  college  flock,  which  includes  among  other 
factors  a  study  of  the  pedigrees  of  each  family,  determination  of  body  and  egg  characters, 
and  the  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
2:50-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                   Professor  Sanctuary. 

78.  (II)  Poultry  Farm  Organization. —  For  seniors.  This  course  presupposes  a 
completion  of  previous  major  poultry  courses.  It  is  designed  to  focus  the  contributions 
of  all  preceding  poultry  and  supporting  courses  to  the  most  effective  possible  organization 
of  an  actual  production  project.  This  is  achieved  by  a  sequence  of  problems,  each  neces- 
sitating a  thorough  factual  knowledge  of  a  particular  industrial  phase;  while  the  inte- 
gration of  all,  operating  in  conjunction,  must  fulfill  the  minimum  standards  established 
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by  analyses  of  large  numbers  of  actual  cases.  A  required  trip,  covering  three  or  more 
days,  will  be  made  to  representative  commercial  areas  at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars 
per  student. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1.00-2:40  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Poultry  Problems. —  For  seniors  only.  This  course  consists  of 
individual  problems  chosen  by  the  student  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The  work 
is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  poultry  curriculum.  Such 
projects  as  the  vitamin  requirements  of  laying  hens,  determination  of  kind  and  amount 
of  ventilation  to  maintain  dry  litter,  study  of  egg  quality  by  means  of  albumen  tests, 
etc.,  may  be  chosen  by  the  student.  Copy  of  project  outline,  indicating  the  number  of 
credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the 
semester.  Two  hours  are  required  in  the  second  semester.  Two  additional  hours  may 
be  elected  in  the  first  or  second  semesters. 

Credit,  2  or  4. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Professor   Skinner. 

Home  Economics. 

Professor    Skinner,    Professor    Mitchell,    Associate    Professor    Knowlton, 
Assistant    Professor    Briggs,    Assistant    Professor    Coolidge,    Mrs.    Cook. 

The  home  economics  courses  offered  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  those 
students  who  are  interested  in  education  for  homemaking  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  education  of  women;  (2)  those  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  voca- 
tional work  in  which  an  understanding  of  home  economics  is  fundamental;  (3)  those 
who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  home  economics  extension  service,  both  junior  and 
adult ;  (4)  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  graduate  school  leading  to  professional  work.  Other 
departments  offer  courses  planned  especially  for  students  in  home  economics,  as  follows; 
Household  Equipment,  House  Planning  and  Construction  in  the  Department  of  En- 
gineering; General  Design  in  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture;  Food  Preserva- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Horticultural  Manufactures;  and  Amateur  Floriculture  in  the 
Department  of  Floriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Introduction  to  Home  Economics. —  For  freshmen.  A  study  of  women  in 
the  modern  world  and  the  share  which  women  have  had  in  social  progress,  in  order  that 
each  student  may  recognize  the  importance  of  her  relationships  to  her  family  and  com- 
mtinity  group. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Skinner. 

2.  (II)  Clothing  Selection. —  For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  clothing 
selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose  satisfactorily  line,  color,  and  texture. 
Fundamentals  of  construction  for  cotton  and  linen. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

26.  (II)  Textiles. —  For  sophomores.  A  study  of  fibres,  yarns,  and  fabrics  with  the 
aim  of  developing  good  judgment  in  the  buying  and  using  of  clothing  and  house  furnish- 
ing materials. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Foods. —  For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  A  study  of  fun- 
damental principles  and  comparative  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis  on  the 
nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of  foods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credits,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton. 

31.  (I)    Applied  Design. —  For  sophomores.    Required  of  major  students.    Applica- 
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tions  of  the  principle  of  design  are  worked  out  in  specific  problems,  using  various  media. 
Much  opportunity  is  allowed  for  individual  expression. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3 
1:00-1:45  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  M.  F.            Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

51.  (I)  Foods. —  For  juniors.  Meal-planning  and  serving  with  emphasis  on  well- 
balanced  meals  as  to  nutritive  value,  and  economy  in  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and 
labor.    Further  study  of  food  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. —  For  juniors.  Required  of  major  students.  A 
study  of  food  needs  of  the  body  under  varying  conditions  of  size,  activity,  age,  and 
health,  and  the  value  of  different  foods  in  contributing  to  these  needs.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive  value  of  food  to  its  cost. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. —  For  juniors.  A  study  of  art  prin- 
ciples as  they  apply  to  clothing  design.  Principles  of  construction  are  given  through  the 
use  of  commercial  patterns  and  flat  pattern  work  in  the  making  of  garments. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.        Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

62.  (II)  Home  Furnishing. —  For  juniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  satisfying  home.  Many  appli- 
cations of  these  principles  are  worked  out  in  practical  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                                Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  major 
students.  A  study  of  personal  and  family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the 
economic  relations  of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  as  a  means 
to  influence  the  home  situation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

77.  (I)  (II)  Home  Management  Practice. —  For  seniors.  Required  of  major 
students.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  to  assume  responsibilities 
involved  in  managing  a  home. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.  —  For  seniors,  by  arrangement  with 
the  head  of  the  division.  A  study  of  educational  problems  as  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  course  gives  credit  toward 
state  certification.    A  few  required  trips,  estimated  cost  three  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Knowlton  and  The  Department. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. —  For  seniors  by  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  An  intensive  application  of  home  economics  to  special 
problems.  For  students  particularly  interested  in  the  teaching  of  home  economics,  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  under  supervision;  under 
these  circumstances,  Home  Economics  81  is  prerequisite. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

86.  (II)  Child  Development. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in  behavior 
problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
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87.    (I)    Advanced  Clothing  Problems. —  For  seniors.  Costume  designing  and  model- 
ing give  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.     Tailoring  is  emphasized. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  2:50-4:30  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Therapy. —  For  seniors.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some 
understanding  of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  the  nutrition  principles 
which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies.  Pathologic  conditions  which  may 
interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of  foodstuffs  are  discussed. 
Various  theories  of  dietary  treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  obesity,  anemia, 
fevers,  diabetes,  cardiovascular  diseases  and  food  allergy  are  reviewed  critically.  Students 
are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar  with  current  medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nutri- 
tional problems  in  disease,  and  to  develop  a  vocabulary  of  medical  terminology.  The 
importance  of  openmindedness  regarding  new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52 ;  Chemistry  79. 

90.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Further  study  of  current 
scientific  literature  related  to  advanced  nutrition. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. —  For  qualified  seniors  inter- 
ested in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  organization,  per- 
sonnel managament,  the  administration  of  the  food  department,  food  costs,  operating 
expenses,  and  the  special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory  work  will 
be  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters.  Enrollment  is  limited. 
Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative  institutional  work  should  take 
Economics  81. 

First  semester,  1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Mrs.  Cook. 


DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Professor  Van  Meter. 

Floriculture. 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,   Mr.   Ross. 

The  courses  are  intended  to  give  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  fields 
of  floriculture,  greenhouse  design,  construction,  heating  and  management,  methods  of 
culture  and  uses  of  florists'  crops  (under  glass  and  outdoors),  floral  decoration  and 
arrangement,  and  the  marketing  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  department  aims  primarily 
to  train  students  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  (1)  various  phases  of  commercial 
floriculture,  (2)  positions  in  nursery  establishments,  (3)  the  management  of  conserva- 
tories, (4)  private  estate  work,  (5)   positions  in  professional  work. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  the  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and  roses 
that  are  valuable  for  use  in  floricultural  or  landscape  gardening  work.  Methods  of 
propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as  identifi- 
cation of  materials. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  M.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  is 
intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  man- 
agement  of  greenhouses  and  greenhouse   crops;   history   and  development   of  the   flori- 
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cultural  industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting,  watering,  ventilation,  control 
of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant  propagation,  forcing  of  plants,  soilless  methods 
of  plant  culture.  At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large  commercial  establishments  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.,  2:50-4:30  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
principles  involving  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and  plants;  funeral  designs, 
basket  and  vase  arrangements,  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  table  decorations,  home, 
church,  and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and  color  harmony  as  applied 
to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to  ten  students,  preference  being  given  to  students 
specializing  in  floriculture  and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                                             Professor  Thayer. 

54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  location,  types,  arrangement,  construction,  cost,  equipment,  heating,  and  ventilation 
of  greenhouse  structures;  the  drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  specifications.  Special 
emphasis  laid  on  heating  problems. 

2-class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. —  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  major  stu- 
dents in  the  division  of  home  economics  and  for  other  women  students.  Three  phases 
of  floriculture  will  be  considered:  (1)  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  the  home  and  elsewhere,  (2)  house  plants,  methods  of  propagation, 
(3)  garden  flowers  and  their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.;  Sect.  1,  1:00-2:40  W.,  Sect.  11,  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture.  —  For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
cultural  methods  for  the  important  commercial  cut-flower  crops  and  potted  plants.  The 
marketing  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  management  of  wholesale  markets  and 
retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of  record  keeping,  cost  analysis,  inventory  methods,  and 
other  phases  of  this  important  part  of  the  floricultural  industry.  Trips  may  be  taken  to 
nearby  commercial  establishments. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants  (1942-43). —  Alternates  with  Course  81  for  students 
specializing  in  floriculture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants  used  in  conservatory  work;  methods  of  propagation;  identification  of  materials. 
1  class  hour;  1-2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. —  Alternates  with  Course  79  for  students 
specializing  in  floriculture;  given  annually  for  students  specializing  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture. For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  26  with 
emphasis  on  the  uses  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types  of  plantings  and  the  plan- 
ning of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. —  For  seniors  specializing  in  floriculture.  Presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  research  work  in  floriculture  and  other  related  fields. 

1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 
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Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Professor  Holdsworth,  Professor  Trippensee,  Assistant  Professor  Rich,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
agement, regulation  and  improvement  of  woodlands  of  moderate  area.  They  are  further 
intended  to  develop  the  place  of  forest  cultivation  in  land  utilization  and  to  be  explana- 
tory of  the  general  field  of  forestry  for  those  who  plan  to  become  students  in  graduate 
schools  of  forestry. 

The  courses  in  wildlife  management  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  basic  principles  of  wildlife  conservation.  Wildlife  is  a  natural  resource  that  is 
economically  conservable  and  is  subject  to  increase  and  regulation  through  scientific  man- 
agement and  proper  land  use.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  acquired  a 
suitable  background  of  the  sciences  basic  to  wildlife  management. 

55.  (I)  The  Management  of  Woodlands. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Methods  of 
determining  the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth  studies; 
regulation  and  the  principles  of  sustained  yield;  the  elements  of  forest  working  plans. 
This  course  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  forest  practice  under 
New  England  conditions.  Field  problems  in  forest  measurement  and  management  are 
carried  out  on  Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  of  Silviculture. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  nature  of  a 
forest  and  factors  influencing  its  growth  and  development;  forest  reproduction  through 
sUvicultural  practices;  forest  cultivation  through  intermediate  cuttings;  supplementary 
seeding  and  planting;  silvical  characteristics  of  important  native  trees;  forest  sanitation 
and  protection.  Field  work  in  applied  forestry,  including  the  marking  of  stands  for 
silvicultural  treatment,  is  given  on  Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

58.  (II)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  growth 
and  development  of  forestry  from  an  historic  viewpoint;  the  forest  as  a  natural  resource 
and  its  place  in  our  economic  life;  our  past  and  present  forest  resources;  federal  and 
state  forest  organization;  private  forestry;  the  development  of  a  national  forest  policy. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Holdsworth. 

65.  (I)  Principles  of  Wildlife  Conservation. —  Foi  juniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  Designed  as  an  orientation  course  for  any  student  in 
the  College  who  wishes  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  subject.  It  will  cover  a  general  review 
of  the  history  of  the  administration  of  wildlife  resources  as  well  as  an  introduction  to 
the  various  biological,  economic,  and  legal  problems  involved  in  the  handling  of  wildlife. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                     Professor  Trippensee. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management. —  For  juniors,  by  permission  of 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  interested  in 
the  profession  of  foresty  and  wildlife  management.  It  will  deal  with  the  vertebrate  fauna 
of  the  forest  in  relation  to  its  life  requirements,  and  ecological  relationships.  The  course 
will  also  deal  with  problems  involved  in  the  production  and  utilization  of  forest  animal 
resources  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  .V 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-4:30  M.  Professor  Trippensee. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Wildlife  Management. —  For  seniors  who  are 
specializing  in  wUdlife  management  and  who  have  the  necessary  background  and  desire 
to  work  on  a  special  problem  relating  to  wildlife.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

3  class  hours,  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensex. 
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75.  (I)    Forest  Products. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.     Consideration  of  the  wood- 
using  industries;  forest  products  and  their  manufacture;  sources  of  raw  forest  materials. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                       Assistant  Professor  Rich. 
Prerequisite,  Forestry  55  or  56  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

76.  (II)  Wood  Technology. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  structural  properties 
of  the  principal  species  of  commercial  woods;  the  seasoning  and  preservative  treatment 
of  wood;  survey  of  technological  advances  in  the  usage  of  wood. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 
Prerequisite,  Forestry  75  or  77. 

77.  (I)  Wood  Identification  and  Properties.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  identi- 
fication, largely  by  microscopic  features,  of  domestic  woods  principally  used  in  building 
and  construction.  Discussion  of  properties  and  suitability  of  these  woods  for  various 
uses.    Keys  for  wood  identification  are  developed. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Holds  worth. 

Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Professor   Chenoweth,   Assistant   Professor    Clague,*     Mr.    Maclinn 

The  courses  in  horticultural  manufactures  (food  preservation)  have  been  planned  to 
give  the  student  (1)  training  in  food  preservation  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general 
education,  and  (2)  training  for  technical  work  in  the  food  industries  including  business, 
research,  and  teaching. 

Students  who  desire  the  elementary  training  only  as  given  in  (1)  above  will  restrict 
their  work  to  the  first  year  courses  and  will  not  be  required  to  offer  prerequisites  other 
than  the  required  general  courses  in  the  sciences.  Students  who  desire  to  make  horticul- 
tural manufactures  their  major  specialized  subject  will  be  expected  to  take  the  full  two 
years'  work  as  outlined,  and  should  consult  with  the  department  as  to  required  courses 
in  chemistry  and  bacteriology. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course, 
together  with  Course  52,  gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  practice  of  food  preservation.  Principles  and  theories  of  the  various  methods  of 
food  manufacture  are  the  basis  for  classroom  exercises.  The  laboratory  work  during  the 
first  semester  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vegetables, 
small  fruit  products,  freezing,  and  dehydration.    Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

1  cIpss  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8 :50Tu.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  W.,  8:00-9:50  S. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

52.  (II)  Miscellaneous  Products. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Course  51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  products,  maple 
products,  citrus  products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the  canning  of  meats, 
poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables.    Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51. 

61.  (I)  Commercial  Practices. —  For  seniors  who  speciahze  in  horticultural  manu- 
facturers. A  survey  of  commercial  practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  equipment,  factory  arrangement,  sanitation, 
government  regulations,  and  the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity 
production. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52, 

*  On  leave  1st  semester. 
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62.  (II)  Food  Preservation  Problems. —  For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural 
manufactures.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  61.  The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely 
with  a  survey  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial  methods  of  manufacture, 
packing  and  distribution  of  the  more  common  foods,  also  a  study  of  the  more  important 
contributions  of  research.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  formation  of  research 
projects,  interpretation  of  research  data,  the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis 
of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices  as  applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as 
are  available:  fish,  meats,  poultry,  and  spring  vegetables. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                              Assistant  Professor  Clague. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures,  61. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Seminar. —  For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural  manu- 
factures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

75.  (I)  Food  Preservation. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Horticultural  Manufactures  51,  52,  or  81.  This  is  a  general 
course  in  food  preservation  and  intended  only  for  those  who  desire  a  broad  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  because  of  its  cultural  or  practical  value.  Enrollment  limited 
to  12. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Macxinn. 

81.  (I)  Home  Food  Preservation.  —  For  junior  women;  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents may  elect.  This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  food  preservation  as  applied  to 
the  home.  Laboratory  work  deals  with  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and 
poultry;  the  manufacture  of  food  products  including  jams,  jellies,  conserves,  marmalades, 
pickles,  fruit  butters,  etc.  The  emphasis  in  both  class  and  laboratory  is  placed  on  sci- 
entific, economical  practices  for  home  food  preservation. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;   2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Professor  Cheng weth  and  Mr.  Maclinn. 

82.  (II)  Special  Products. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  materials 
offered  in  this  course  are  as  follows:  the  home  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves,  candied 
and  glaced  fruits,  fruit  pastes,  confections,  candies,  and  other  specialties.  Approximately 
one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy  making. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  M.  F.,  Sect.  H  2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Professor  Chenoweth  and  Assistant  Professor  Clague. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products.  —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
Laboratory  studies  on  the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for  adulteration,  test- 
ing accessory  products  for  quality,  and  determining  the  causes  of  spoilage  or  deteriora- 
tion in  processed  food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  microscopical 
methods  will  be  employed.  Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Clague. 
Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52  or  75. 

Landscape  Architecture 

Professor    Otto,    Professor    Harrison,    Professor    Blundell, 
Assistant   Professor   Robertson,    Mr.    Martini,    IMr.    Sayer. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  has  two  objectives:  first,  the  contribution  to  gen- 
eral education ;  second,  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  professional  practice  of  landscape 
architecture.  The  former  objective  seems  important  from  the  fact  that  landscape  archi- 
tecture offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  discussion  of  the  principles  under- 
lying all  the  tine  arts.  In  the  professional  courses  students  are  prepared,  as  well  as  time 
permits,  to  begin  work  in  landscape  architecture  which  leads  through  field  experience 
or  post-graduate  study  to  permanent  establishment  in  that  profession. 
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Drawing. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. —  For  students  specializing  in 
landscape  architecture;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Cast  drawing  in  charcoal;  let- 
tering; study  of  color  theory;  elementary  design. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:35  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Martini. 

26.  (II)  Landscape  and  Architectural  Drafting.  —  For  students  specializing  in  land- 
scape architecture;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Architectural  projections,  plans,  ele- 
vations, casting  shades  and  shadows,  perspective ;  elements  of  drawing  for  landscape 
drafting;   water   color   rendering   for  landscape   architectural  plans. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:35  Tu.  Th.                                                                                             Mr.  Martini. 

31.  (I)  Elementary  Design. —  For  sophomore  women.  Elementary  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior  decorations,  etc. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Martini. 

Landscape  Architecture. 
Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Topography  and  Mapping. —  For  juniors.  Reconnaissance,  location,  topog- 
raphy, and  mapping,  covering  the  special  data  needed  and  the  methods  used  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Those  specializing  in  landscape  architecture  must  follow  this  course 
with  course  52. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  ^  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26. 

52.  (II)  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. —  For  juniors.  Engineering  details; 
drive  design,  grade  design,  drainage,  play  areas,  etc.  Study  of  selected  designs,  examina- 
tion of  completed  works,  and,  when  possible,  those  under  construction. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.                                                                               Professor  Harrison. 
Prerequisites,    Landscape    Architecture    51    and    either    Horticulture    51    or    advanced 

Mathematics. 

53.  (I)  Garden  Design. —  For  juniors.  Historical  styles  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  composition  with  application  to  simple  problems  in  the  design  of  gardens  and 
small  home  grounds. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-3:35  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

54.  (II)  General  Design.  —  For  juniors.  A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of  small 
properties,  estates  and  parks.  At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  this 
class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples  of  design; 
approximate  cost,  five  dollars. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.,  10:00-11:50  S.                                              Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  53,  and  concurrently  52. 

56.  (II)  Summary  Course. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  technical  but  non-profes- 
sional course  designed  to  give  a  condensed  statement  with  practical  field  and  laboratory 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  landscape  architecture  along  with  a  study 
of  the  more  common  problems  as  met  by  professional  workers  in  allied  fields  (foresters, 
florists,  recreation  executives,  et  al.).  Subjects  treated  are  the  making  and  reading  of 
maps  and  plans  (as  required)  in  landscape  architecture;  simple  problems  in  grading;  the 
design  of  roads,  walks,  and  trails;   elements  of  design — home  grounds,  school  grounds. 
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playgrounds,  campgrounds,  etc.;  plant  materials;  the  significance  of  the  natural  landscape, 
its  conservation,  restoration,  improvement,  and  utDization. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation. —  For  seniors  and  graduates.  The  general  theory  and 
application  of  landscape  art,  including  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  all 
the  fine  arts. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Otto. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art. —  For  seniors.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  applications  of 
modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning,  regional  planning  and  the  design  of  various 
types  of  land  areas  within  metropolitan  districts. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-4:30  M.  F.,  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  52. 

7S.  (II)  History  of  Art. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  appreciative  historical 
survey  of  art  through  the  ages.  In  this  course  artists  and  examples  of  their  works  in 
painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  are  examined  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures  and  a 
comprehensive  notebook  compiled  by  the  student. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant    Professor  Robertson. 

79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1941-42). —  Alternates  with  Course  83. 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  Detailed  instruction  in  staking  out  work;  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  planting;  organization,  reporting,  accounting,  estimating,  etc. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

80.  (II)  Literature  of  Landscape  Architecture. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  review 
of  the  significant  literature  of  landscape  architecture  and  the  allied  fields  of  city  plan- 
ning, regional  planning,  and  highway  improvement.  Compilation  of  bibliographies  on 
various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                                          Mr.  Martini. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Design. —  For  seniors.  Class  B  Exchange  Problems  plus 
specialized  study  on  landscape  details  and  a  summary  of  general  design.  At  some  time 
during  the  year  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip 
to  visit  typical  examples  of  design;  approximate  cost,  five  dollars. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periqds.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  S3,  54. 

Professors  Otto  and  Harrison. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1940-41). —  Alternates  with  Course  79.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  history  of  architectural  development,  the  different  historic  types,  with  special 
reference  to  the  underlying  principles  of  construction  and  their  relation  to  landscape 
design.     Field  trips,  the  study  of  details,  preparation  of  plates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

84.  (II)  Sketching. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Drawing  and  sketching  in  various 
mediums  from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Mr.  Martini. 

Horticulture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. —  For  freshmen.  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
propagation  of  horticultural  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Sayer. 
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26.  (11)  Plant  Materials.  —  For  sophomores.  Detailed  study  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  with  special  reference  to  the  form  and  character  of  mature  trees,  means  of 
identification,  natural  associations,  and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  trees  in  landscape 
work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Materials.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Detailed  study  of  shrubs 
and  woody  vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  their 
adaptability  to  the  various  landscape  uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

52.  (II)  Planting  Design. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  plant  materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  conditions  and  demands 
of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  25,  51. 


Olericulture. 

Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.   Lachman. 

The  courses  in  olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  com- 
mercial principles  related  to  the  culture  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  The  specific  objects 
of  the  courses  are  to  train  students  for  (1)  the  various  commercial  branches  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  and  (2)  the  professional  fields  of  research,  extension,  and  teaching. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr.  Lachman. 

51.  (I)  Olericulture. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  critical  study  of  the 
water  and  nutrient  requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to  irrigation,  soils  and 
their  preparation,  manures,  fertilizers,  lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                              Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  certain  environ- 
mental factors  which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  applied  to  actual  commercial 
practices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

74.  (II)  Marketing  Practices  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  vegetable  produce, 
including  grades,  packs,  package,  brands,  and  federal  and  state  inspection  requirements. 
The  department  of  agricultural  economics  will  present  material  covering  transportation, 
markets  and  marketing  principles.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professors  Snyder  and  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture.  —  For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of  variety  identi- 
fication ;  nomenclature  and  classification ;  history,  variety  improvement  and  seed  sources ; 
judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;   2   2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

76.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors.   A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  lettuce. 
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rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the  growing  of  seedling  plants  both  under  glass  and  in  the 

open  for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business.  Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

78.    (II)    Commercial  Olericulture. —  For  seniors.     A  study  of  the  problems  in  the 
commercial  production  of  vegetables:  general  culture,  fertilizers  and  manures,  machinery, 
labor,   harvesting,  and   marketing.     One  or   two   trips  to   important   markets   and   truck 
growing  sections  are  required.     Twenty-five  dollars  wiU  cover  the  cost  of  these  trips. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar.  —  For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  relating 
to  vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                              The  Department. 

Pomology. 

Professor  Van  Meter,   Professor   French,  Assistant  Professor   Roberts.* 
*  On  leave  1940-41. 

The  pomology  courses  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  commercial 
principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  practical  work  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  fruit  farm;  (2)  teaching  in  college,  high  school  or 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  extension  work  in  county,  state,  or  nation;  (4) 
research  work  with  state  or  federal  connections;  and  (S)  commercial  work  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as  machinery,  packages,  and  spraying  and 
dusting  materials.  Supporting  courses  in  science  are  required.  Since  these  vary  with 
the  objective  of  the  student,  that  objective  should  be  determined  as  early  as  possible. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Small  Fruits. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and  grapes, 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  most 
improved  practices  in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  including  such  questions  as  the 
selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  structure  and 
growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of  fruits;  fertilizers, 
pollination,  and  winter  injury. 

2  class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Mr.  Southwick. 

56.  (II)  Spraying. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  It  involves 
a  study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting  machinery,  including  the  structure  and  care  of  the 
principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  and  vehicles,  (b)  methods  in  the  application 
of  materials  used  in  orchards,  with  the  important  considerations  for  spraying  each  fruit 
and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest;  (c)  preparation  for  use  of  the  common  fungicides 
and  insecticides. 

1   class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Professor  French  and  Mr.  Ballard. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their  rela- 
tionships and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification,  classi- 
fication, and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  characters  of  the  plant  as  well 
as  the  fruit.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1   class  hour;  3   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   4. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Professor  French. 
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yy.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  critical 
consideration  of  the  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  methods  of  refrigeration,  grading,  and  pack- 
ing. This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American  and  foreign  centers  of  fruit 
production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here  or  abroad. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology. —  For  seniors.  A  consideration  of  the  sci- 
entific principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  research  work  in  the  field 
of  pomology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                     Professor  Van  Meter. 
Prerequisite,  Pomology  SI. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. —  For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  relating 
to  fruit  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                             Professor  Shaw. 

Plant  Breeding. 
Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  inheritance  as  apphed  to  plants,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  methods  used 
and  problems  involved  in  the  improvement  of  horticultural  crops. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                             Professor  French. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  advanced 
study  of  experimental  methods,  Mendelian  analysis,  fluctuating  variations,  mutations, 
sterility,  disease  resistance,  etc.    Laboratory  work  in  the  experimental  breeding  of  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.;  10:00-11:50  S.                                      Professor  French. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  51. 

81.    (I)    82.    (II)    Special  Problems  in  Plant  Breeding. —  For    seniors.       Qualified 
seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such  original  inves- 
tigations as  time  and  available  material  will  permit.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                          Professor  French. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  52. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

Professor   Gordon. 

Bacteriology. 

Professor   Bradley,    Assistant    Professor    Garvey. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  to  furnish:  (1)  general  training 
in  bacteriology  for  all  college  students;  (2)  training  for  those  interested  in  agriculture, 
industries,  and  domestic  science;  (3)  training  for  prospective  students  of  human  or 
veterinary  medicine  and  public  health;  (4)  training  for  teachers  and  laboratory  workers 
in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 
31.  (I)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  Demonstrations.  —  For  all  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  present  to  students  interested  in  gen- 
eral science,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  economics  and  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  bacteriological  science,  make  microorganisms  real  and  significant,  and  demonstrate 
their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general  science,  industry,  public  health, 
and  medicine.     This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  3lA,  but  may  be 
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elected  without  it.  When  elected  separately  this  course  will  not  satisfy  the  sophomore 
science  requirement  and  cannot  be  offered  as  a  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  courses  in 
bacteriology. 

2  class  hours;  1  laboratory  demonstration  hour.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 

3lA.  (I)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Laboratory.  —  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
for  Bacteriology  52,  81,  and  82.  For  all  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
The  laboratory  work  covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound  microscope,  the  prepara- 
tion of  culture  media,  methods  of  sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation  and  asceptic 
handling  of  pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  classification  and 
differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria.  Designed 
to  accompany  Bacteriology  31. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Bacteriology. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  31A.  The  identification  and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by 
morphological,  cultural,  physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses 
give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of  existing  bacteria 
but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isolation,  and  identification. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:35  Tu.,  1:55-4:30  Th. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A. 

61.  (I)  Bacteriology.  (Public  Health.) — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Considers 
the  relation  of  the  human  body  to  its  environment  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
the  production  of  disease.  The  administration  and  organization  of  community  health, 
the  prevention  or  control  of  animal  or  human  diseases  of  public  health  significance  are 
considered.  A  study  of  special  community  health  problems  and  the  relationship  of  these 
problems  to  social  welfare  is  discussed. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

62.  (II)  Bacteriology.  (Public  Health.)  —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Sanita- 
tion and  its  relation  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  health.  The  micro-biological 
features  of  air,  water,  soil,  sewage,  and  refuse;  industrial  hygiene  and  the  control  of 
municipal  and  rural  sanitary  projects  are  considered. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Applied  Bacteriology. —  For  seniors.  These  two  courses  cover- 
ing a  full  year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  present- 
day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consideration  include  studies 
on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol  coefficients;  sanitary  examination 
of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish;  study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to 
preservation,  fermentation,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods; 
methods  for  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products ;  the  groups  of 
bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their  development, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission  of  disease. 
2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  81,  1:00-3:35  W.,  9:00-11:50  S.     For  82,  1:00-3:35  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A.     Bacteriology  52  is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing  in 
Bacteriology. 

85.  (I)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). —  For  seniors.  This  course  includes  con- 
sideration of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  qualitative 
and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins;  the  use  of  biological  products  such 
as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteriology  and  in  disease  diagnosis;  and  a 
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consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  determinants  of  blood  groups.     Class  limited  to 
ten  students. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

Physiology. 

Professor   Gage,  Mr.   Blair. 

The  courses  in  physiology  have  been  planned  to  furnish:  (1)  fundamental  knowledge 
concerning  function  and  activities  of  cells  and  organic  structures,  in  relation  to  man  and 
animals;  (2)  training  for  students  in  psychology,  zoology,  bacteriology,  and  other  bio- 
logical sciences;  (3)  training  for  students  interested  in  nutrition  and  for  those  interested 
in  the  life  of  domestic  animals;  (4)  training  for  prospective  students  of  human  or 
veterinary  medicine  and  public  health;  (5)  training  for  teachers  and  laboratory  workers 
in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 

32.  (II)  Physiology. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  This  con- 
stitutes the  introductory  work  in  physiology  and  is  so  planned  that  beginners  as  well  as 
those  who  plan  to  continue  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  theories  and  practices  of 
the  science.  Exercises  on  basic  biological  laws  are  considered,  so  essential  to  the  com- 
prehension of  modern  physiology.  The  study  and  use  of  instruments  are  used  to  illus- 
trate the  various  phases  presented.  Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physiology,  circulation, 
and  hemo-dynamics  will  be  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blair  and  Professor  Gage. 

75.  (I)  Physiology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  continuation  of  Course 
32.  Alimentation;  physiology  of  nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange, 
and  basal  metabolism,  followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination.  Studies  on 
lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially  planned  to 
further  physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition,  bacteriology,  zoology,  and  the 
biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

76.  (II)  Physiology. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  75  and  is  planned  to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular  physiology, 
respiration,  circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
physiology  of  the  special  senses,  such  as  taste,  touch,  sight,  and  hearing. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  *  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology   75. 

77.  (I)  General  Physiology. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  course  is 
planned  for  those  students  who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It  will  be 
of  service  to  all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and  laboratory 
demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital  phenomena 
which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  activities  and  life  of  animals  and  human  beings. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.,  10:00-11:50  W.  Mr.  Blair. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26;  Chemistry  51  and  52. 

Botany. 

Professor   Osmun,   Professor  Torrey,   Associate   Professor   Clark,  Assistant   Professor   Davis, 

Dr.    Ewer. 

The  courses  in  botany  are  of  three  types:  (1)  those  which  present  the  principles  of 
plant  life  both  for  their  fundamental  importance  in  this  and  other  branches  and  for  their 
general   educational   value;    (2)    those   which   have   for   their   chief   aim   direct   support 
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of  technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture;  (3)  those  providing  broad,  intensive 
training  leading  to  specialization  in  the  science.  Courses  in  the  last  group  also  offer 
helpful  trainine  for  students  specializing  in  other  sciences  and  in  scientific  agriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  and  (II).  Introductory  Botany. —  For  freshmen.  The  course  sets  forth  a 
body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants  which  is  not  only  a 
foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  biological  science,  but  of  intrinsic  value  to  the 
educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germination,  ecological  adaptations,  floral  struc- 
tures, taxonomy,  botanical  history,  cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant  physiology  and  plant 
reproduction  receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment.  The  lectures  attempt  to  interpret 
the  facts  of  plant  structure  and  function  in  the  light  of  the  major  biological  principles. 
2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Torrey  and  Dr.  Ewer. 

25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
Selected  forms  typifying  the  slime-molds,  bacteria,  algse,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts,  mosses 
and  fernworts.  The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  it  is  intended  for  students  who 
desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant  kingdom,  thus 
rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  constitutes  the  first  part;  (2)  it  is  also 
planned  as  an  introduction  to  certain  advanced  courses  for  which  it  is  prerequisite. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmun. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

26.  (II)  Economic  and  Taxonomic  Botany. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  sen- 
iors may  elect.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  local  flora  and  with  the  source 
of  such  plant  products  as  woods,  resins,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  textiles,  cereals,  sugar 
plants,  oils,  fruits,  spices,  beverages  and  medicinal  plants.  Laboratory  work  will  include 
the  study  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the  collection  and  identifi- 
cation of  local  plants ;  and  the  preparation  of  an  herbarium  of  about  100  species.  Compe- 
tition for  the  Hill's  Herbarium  Prizes  will  be  open  to  members  of  this  course.  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany,  a  twig  key,  herbarium  paper,  covers,  and  labels  required.  Total  cost: 
approximately  $8. 

1  class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Ewer. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  25. 

51.  (I)  Diseases  of  Vegetables. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Study  of  the  principal 
diseases  of  vegetables  occurring  in  field  and  greenhouse,  with  especial  attention  to  those 
important  in  Massachusetts,  and  consideration  of  combative  measures.  This  course  is 
planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  students  interested  in  vegetable  gardening,  but  those 
intending  to  enter  any  branch  of  plant  industry  should  find  it  of  interest.  Students  who 
desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  plant  diseases  over  a  wider  range  of  crops  may  do  so 
by  taking,  in  addition  to  this,  any  or  all  of  Courses  52,  53,  and  54. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

52.  (II)  Diseases  of  Fruits. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  that  of  Course  51, 
but  intended  primarily  for  students  interested  in  pomology. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

53.  (I)  Diseases  of  Field  Crops. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51, 
but  intended  primarily  for  students  interested  in  field  crops. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:45  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 
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54.     (II)     Diseases   of     Floricultural    Crops,    Ornamentals,    Shrubs,    and    Trees. — 

For  juniors  and  seniors.    Similar  to  Course  SI,  but  intended  primarily  for  students  inter- 
ested in  floriculture,  nursery  practice,  and  forestry. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

56.  (II)  Diseases  of  Crops. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  general  course  in 
which  representative  diseases  of  the  principal  crops  grown  in  Massachusetts  are  studied. 
The  plan  of  the  course  is  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  Course  51.  It  is  intended  for 
students  specializing  in  entomology  and  others  who  desire  a  brief,  general  course  of  this 
nature. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique.' —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in  the  preparation  of 
microscopic  mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving  the  use 
of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.;   1:55-3:35  Th.                                                                  Professor  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  Systematic  Botany  of  the  Higher  Plants  (1940-41).  —  Alternate 
with  Courses  61  and  62.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  intensive  study  of  the  angio- 
sperms.  Lectures  deal  with  the  interrelations  of  the  flowering  plants  and  with  their 
ecology,  geography,  and  economic  importance.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of 
types  from  the  most  important  natural  plant  families.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  flora  of  Massachusetts.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses  supply  material 
of  important  tropical  forms  for  study. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;   1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

61.     (I)     62.     (II)     The   Comparative   Anatomy   of   Green   Plants    (1941-42). — 

Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.    For  juniors  and  seniors.    The  lectures  deal  with  the 
comparative   anatomy   of   green  plants   from   the  evolutionary   standpoint.     Particular 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and  extinct.     Of  the  latter,  the 
department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micro -preparations  and  lantern  slides. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10.50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology. —  For  juniors:  seniors  may  elect.  Mor- 
phology and  development  of  typical  species  representing  the  orders  and  families  of  fungi ; 
practice  in  identification,  collection,  and  preservation  of  fungi;  systems  of  classification; 
collateral  reading. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Plant  Pathology. —  For  seniors.  Comprehensive  study  of  diseases 
of  plants;  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  technique,  including  culture  work  and 
artificial  inoculation  of  hosts;  miscellaneous  diagnosis;  study  of  literature  and  representa- 
tive life  histories  of  pathogens. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  6  hours  by  arrangement.  Professors  Osmun  and  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25 ;  Botany  63  and  64  recommended. 

77.  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Study  of 
the  factors  and  conditions  of  (a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water  and 
mineral  substances,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  release  of  energy 
due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (6)  plant  growth,  including  the  influence  of  internal 
and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  development  of  reproductive  and  vegetative  organs; 
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(c)  plant  movements,  including  those  due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  and  those  of  both 
motile  and  fixed  forms  in  response  to  external  stimuli.     Weekly  conferences  are  held,  at 
which  students  report  on  assignments  to  original  sources  in  the  literature. 
2  class  hours;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  25;  Chemistry  31  or  51. 

80.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  briefer  course  than 
Courses  77  and  78,  designed  especially  for  students  in  horticulture,  agronomy,  and 
floriculture,  and  aiming  to  give  the  underlying  principles  of  plant  physiology  which  will 
supply  the  scientific  basis  for  the  manifold  practices  in  the  various  fields  of  plant  culture. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10.50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  to  be  announced. 

Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology. —  For  seniors.  Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given  increasing 
insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence  growth  and  development 
in  the  field  and  the  adaptabiUty  of  plants  to  changes  in  their  normal  environment.  The 
various  types  of  plant  formations  and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  mutual  and 
antagonistic  relations  of  certain  plants. 

1  class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:40  W.,  8:00-9:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  (1940-41). —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Intensive  study 
of  the  morphology,  life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  fern  flora  of  New  England.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:45  Th.;   1:00-2:40  Tu.  Professor  Osmun. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

Chemistry. 

Professor    Ritchie,    Professor    Peters,   Associate   Professor    Serex. 
Assistant   Professor  Fessenden,   Dr.    Parrott. 

In  the  courses  in  chemistry,  emphasis  is  laid  both  on  educational  and  vocational  value. 
The  courses  in  the  freshman  year  deal  with  fundamental  principles  and  give  the  student 
an  understanding  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  chemistry 
to  the  other  sciences  and  to  agriculture  and  industry.  The  more  advanced  courses,  includ- 
ing quantitative  analysis,  organic,  physiological,  and  physical  chemistry,  are  for  those 
who  intend  to  take  up  graduate  study,  to  become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied 
sciences,  or  who  desire  to  follow  chemistry  as  a  vocation.  Those  completing  the  under- 
graduate courses  are  fitted  for  positions  in  the  agricultural  industries — fertilizer,  feed,  and 
insecticide  manufacture — as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  industry,  and  in  the  state  experiment 
stations,  federal  departments,  commercial  laboratories,  and  in  high  school  teaching. 
Postgraduate  students  are  prepared  for  positions  as  teachers  in  colleges,  and  for  more 
advanced  positions  in  industry  and  in  the  experiment  stations. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry. —  For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories.  A  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  material  will  be 
included  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  periodic  system,  atomic  structure,  and  in 
various  applications  of  the  principles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
sound  scientific  training  through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who  have  had  no 
previous  work  in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  laboratory  and  recitation  sec- 
tions so  that  they  may  have  special  attention. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.  or  F.;  11:00-11:50  M.  or  1:00-1:45  M.  or  W.  or  F.;   10:00-11:50  M.  F. 
or  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-3:35  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 
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25.  (I)  Qualitative  Analysis. —  For  sophomores.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The  laboratory  vi^ork 
deals  with  the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the  systematic  separation  and 
identification  of  the  common  cations.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only 
of  those  students  specializing  in  chemistry,  but  also  of  those  students  specializing  in 
other  subjects  where  inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

26.  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis.  —  For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  25, 
but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  properties,  reactions,  and  the  identification  of  the  anions. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  identification  of  sub- 
stances unknown  to  the  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  This  is  a  short  course  in  organic  chemistry  primarily  for  home  economics  and  agri- 
cultural majors,  and  for  such  general  science  majors  as  are  not  pre-medical.  The  course 
covers  the  first  part  of  the  subject-matter  given  in  Chemistry  51  and  52,  but  in  a  less 
comprehensive  manner,  and  deals  primarily  with  that  part  of  organic  chemistry  having 
to  do  with  food  and  nutrition  and  agricultural  products.  Students  taking  this  course 
may  elect  subsequently  only  Chemistry  79  and  88. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;    1:55-3:35   Th.  • . 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  syste- 
matic study  of  the  more  important  compounds  in  the  entire  field  of  organic  chemistry. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  those  compounds  which  are  found  in  agricultural  products 
or  are  manufactured  from  them.  These  include  alcohols,  acids,  esters,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteins.  In  the  second  semester  compounds  in  the  benzene  series  are  considered. 
The  work  forms  a  foundation  for  courses  in  physiological  chemistry  and  agricultural 
analysis,  and  is  especially  planned  for  those  specializing  in  chemistry  or  the  other  sciences. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-3:35  M.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-3:35  W. 


Prerequisite    Chemistry    25.      Chemistry    26    is    prerequisite    for    those    specializing    in 
chemistry. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Quantitative  Analysis. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine,  sulfur  and  iron;  volumetric  analysis  with  acids 
and  bases;  indicators,  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  pH;  analysis  of  limestone;  the  use 
of  potassium  dichromate,  permanganate  and  iodide  as  reagents;  chemical  calculations  and 
problems;  water  analysis. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Sect.  I,   1:00-4:30  M.  F.;   Sect.  II,  1:00-4:30  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

Prerequisite,    Chemistry    25.      Chemistry    26    is    prerequisite    for    those    specializing    in 
chemistry. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Physical  Chemistry. —  For  seniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  laboratory  work  which  includes 
the  important  methods  of  physiocochemical  measurements. 

2  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;   Sect.  I,  1:00-3:35  M.;   Sect.  II,   1:00-3:35  W. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61. 
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79.  (I)  Physiological  Chemistry. —  For  seniors.  Supplementary  to  Courses  51  and  52. 
For  those  who  expect  to  take  up  scientific  work  in  microbiology,  botany,  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  etc.,  and  who  have  had  Courses  51  and  52,  it  gives  acquaintance  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  physiological  processes  in  plants  and  animals,  by  means  of  which 
some  of  the  important  organic  compounds  studied  in  Courses  51  and  52  are  built  up 
in  the  living  organism  or  are  used  as  food  by  it.  In  the  lectures,  the  study  of  food  and 
nutrition  as  related  to  both  human  and  domestic  animals  is  the  principal  subject.  In  the 
laboratory,  experimental  studies  are  made  of  both  animal  and  plant  materials  and 
processes. 

3  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.;  9:00-11:50  Tu.  Dr.  Parrott. 

Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

86.  (II)  Review  of  General  Chemistry. —  For  seniors.  Primarily  for  students  spe- 
cializing in  chemistry;  others  may  elect  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  knowledge 
of  physical  chemistry  is  desirable.  The  review  of  general  chemistry  is  largely  theoretical 
and  is  given  by  student  lectures  on  such  topics  as  valence,  Werner's  coordination  theory, 
crystal  structure,  and  atomic  structure. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry. —  For  seniors.  An  historical  and  biographical  study 
of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  new  ideas 
and  the  establishment  of  new  theories  and  laws;  and  (2)  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  subject  and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  research,  through  a 
sympathetic  presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great  chemists  who  have  been 
the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F,  Professor  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. —  For  seniors  specializing  in  chemistry,  who  are 
not  candidates  for  Honors.  Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  department.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  purpose  and  methods 
of  research.  To  each  student  is  assigned  some  special  subject  or  problem  in  one  of 
the  following  fields  of  chemistry,  viz.,  analytical,  biochemical,  inorganic,  organic,  physical. 
10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  S. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Entomology  and  Zoology. 

Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Crampton,  Professor  Vinal,  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman, 
Assistant  Professor  Woodside,  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy,   Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Traver. 

Entomology. 

Courses  in  entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  The  introductory  courses  give  students 
a  general  knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man,  his  crops,  his 
domestic  animals,  and  his  health.  (2)  More  advanced  courses  are  intended  to  train 
students  desiring  to  specialize  in  entomology  to  become  United  States,  State,  or  experi- 
ment station  entomologists,  teachers,  foresters,  tree  wardens,  entomologists,  or  to  occupy 
other  positions  where  an  expert  knowledge  of  insects  is  called  for. 

The  beekeeping  courses  are  offered  with  the  following  aims:  (1)  To  meet  the  increase 
in  vocational  opportunities  for  the  production  of  bees  or  honey  as  a  business.  (2)  To 
study  the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and  truck-crop  industries  and  the  part  that  bees  play 
in  the  polUnation  of  flowers.  (3)  To  acquaint  the  student  with  a  recreational  field 
which  can  be  made  profitable. 

Elective  Courses. 
26.  (II)  General  and  Field  Entomology. —  Primarily  for  sophomores  intending  to 
major  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences;  other  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
For  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  insects  but  cannot  give  more  than  one 
semester  to  the  subject;  also  an  introduction  to  the  later  courses  for  those  who  intend 
to  follow  further.     Two  lectures  throughout  the  semester  are  devoted  to  a  brief  survey 
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of  the  entire  field  of  entomology;  structure  and  metamorphosis;  the  more  important 
methods  and  materials  for  control  of  injurioub  species;  a  survey  of  the  more  conspicuous 
and  important  insencts  with  particular  attention  to  the  fauna  of  New  England.  A  labo- 
ratory period  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection  of  insects. 
Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be  done  indoors  and  will  consist  of  lectures  and 
practical  work  preparatory  to  the  field  work  after  that  date.  Collections  made  by  the 
students  are  studied  in  later  courses. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W.                                              Professor  Alexander. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. —  For  juniors  and  seniors  not  specializing  in  en- 
tomology. The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  chiefly  individual.  Students  specializing 
in  subjects  other  than  entomology,  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  insects 
connected  with  their  major  lines  of  work,  can  obtain  it  through  this  course.  Work  in 
the  laboratory  consists  of  identification,  life-history  studies  and  control  measures  of 
important  insect  pests.  Work  of  this  nature  is  available  on  pests  of  field  crops,  market- 
garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  forest  trees,  household  articles, 
domestic  animals,  and  man. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  laboratory 
work  is  chiefly  individual.  Studies  on  the  more  important  insect  pests,  their  life-histories, 
damage,  identification,  and  methods  of  control.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  use 
of  entomological  literature,  methods  of  preparing  scientific  papers,  and  the  general 
principles  of  insect  control. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects. —  Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in 
entomology.  Laboratory  work  on  the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects.  In 
Course  56,  the  immature  stages  of  insects,  with  particular  stress  on  their  structure  and 
recognition. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                            Professors  Alexander  and  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26,  Entomology  57,  previously  or  concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. —  Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in  entomology,  and 
for  a  limited  number  of  others  having  the  prerequisite.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  internal 
and  external  anatomy  of  insects,  particular  stress  being  placed  on  those  structures  needed 
in  classification,  for  use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In  the  laboratory,  the  internal  and 
external  anatomy  of  the  more  important  groups  is  studied,  with  emphasis  on  those 
characters  most  used  in  the  determination  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Tu.  F.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insects. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  lec- 
ture work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  insects  which  attack 
shade  trees,  forests,  and  forest  products.  Tlie  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  more  important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and  specific  control  measures. 
One  afternoon  for  a  field  excursion  is  required. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Professor  Alexander. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. —  For  juniors.  Diseases  of  man  and  animals  that 
are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 
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79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  for  students  special- 
izing in  entomology,  zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course  deals  with  the  relation  of 
animals  to  their  environment,  covering  the  physical  factors  as  temperature,  moisture, 
light,  etc.,  and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors,  predators,  etc.  Both  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  communities  are  studied.  The  student  is  shown  not  only  that 
animals  do  things,  but  why  they  make  definite  responses  to  the  environmental  factors. 
Actual  measurement  of  the  environmental  factors  and  responses  of  the  animals  in  the 
field  and  laboratory  are  included. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control. —  For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  The  scientific 
basis  of  insect  control  is  considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological,  mechaniccil, 
and  legislative  approaches.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition,  manufacture, 
preparation,  and  reactions  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant  hosts,  micro-organisms 
and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might  be  used  in  the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M. ;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  55,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. —  For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  A 
detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions  such  as 
nutrition,  respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behavior.  A 
portion  of  the  laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual  problems  dealing 
with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted  on  a  research  basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Thu.;   1:55-3:55  W.;  2:50-4:30  F.              Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;   55,   56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Problem  work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control  and  insectary 
practice,  insecticides,  morphology,  and  classification.  Intended  primarily  to  introduce 
qualified  students  to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology.  Excess  depart- 
mental credits  are  necessary  for  election. 

Credit,  1,  2  or  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Dep.'^rtiment. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  55,  57,  and  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  any 
other  courses  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution.  —  For  seniors,  juniors  may  elect.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
universal  scope  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course  includes  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of  matter  as  viewed  in  the  light  oi  modern  physical 
and  chemical  research ;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth,  preparatory  to  the  production  of  life;  the  physical 
and  chemical  basis  of  life;  the  probable  steps  in  the  formation  of  living  matter,  and 
the  theories  concerning  it;  the  evolution  of  living  things;  the  developmental  history 
of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  mankind;  the  evolution  of  human  intelligence,  languages, 
culture,  institutions,  etc.,  and  man's  probable  future  in  the  light  of  his  past  development. 
Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the  factors  of  evolution,  the  basic  principles  of  heredity, 
variation,  and  similar  topics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to  human 
welfare. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10;50  M.  F.                                                                                 Professor  Crampton. 

APICtJLTURE. 

Elective  Courses. 

66.  (II)  Introductory  Beekeeping. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the  methods  of  assembling  this  material; 
a  study  of  pollen  and  honey  plants;  spring  management.     The  lectures  are  intended  to 
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give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field  of  beekeeping,  considering  such  subjects 
as  history;  statistics  of  beekeeping  in  America;  the  races  of  bees;  methods  of  manage- 
ment; bee-diseases;  pollination;  queen-rearing. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;   1:00-2:40  M.  Dr.  Shaw. 

85.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. —  For  seniors.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  preparation  of  colonies  for  wintering,  bee- 
diseases,  and  some  simple  types  of  biometrical  problems.  The  lectures  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  honey  and  wax;  chemical  tests 
to  detect  adulteration  of  honey;  bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 

Zoology. 

The  offerings  in  zoology  comprise:  (1)  an  elementary  course  which  constitutes  one 
half  of  the  freshman  biology  course  and  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  division  of 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  including  all  prospective  majors  in  either  zoology  or 
entomology;  (2)  an  elective  sophomore  course,  required  of  all  students  specializing  in 
zoology  and  strongly  recommended  for  those  intending  to  follow  entomology  as  a  pro- 
fession; and  (3)  several  courses  of  a  more  advanced  nature  intended  for  students  who 
are  preparing  for  medicine  or  who  wish  to  specialize  in  biology  or  zoology. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. —  (Constitutes  one  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man course  in  biology).  For  freshmen;  sophomores  may  elect.  This  course  or  its 
equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  zoology.  It  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  principles  of  biology,  with  special  reference  to  the  zoological  aspects.  The  structure 
and  activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate  animal,  the  frog,  are  considered  in  detail 
and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phyla-  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Brief  introductions  are  given  to  the  principles  of  classification, 
nutrition,  structure  and  functions  of  protoplasm,  genetics,  heredity  development,  and 
evolution. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or 
10:00-11:50  F.,  2:50-4:30  W.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside  and  Dr.  Traver. 

25.  (I)  General  Zoology. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
consideration  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  their  phylogeny,  distribution, 
abundance,  ecology,  life  histories,  and  morphology  of  typical  species.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  those  animals  of  importance  to  man,  including  the  parasites  of  man 
and  his  domestic  animals,  food  animals,  and  those  otherwise  of  commercial  importance 
(exclusive  of  insects  which  are  considered  in  a  separate  course.  Entomology  26) .  The 
course  is  designed  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  apply  biological  principles  learned 
in  earlier  courses  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  zoology  of  one's  surroundings. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

50.  (II)  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique.  —  For  juniors;  seniors 
and  graduate  students  may  elect.  The  course  comprises  (1)  a  study  of  animal  tissues, 
(2)  a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  microtechnique,  (3)  a 
series  of  practical  exercises  in  preparing  animal  tissues  for  microscopic  examination. 
Registration  limited  to  15  students  per  section ;  consult  instructor  for  section  assignment. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  M.  F.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  Tu.;    1:55-3:35  Th. 

Dr.  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology   1  or  its  equivalent. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology. —  For  juniors,  seniors,  and  grad- 
uate students.    A  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  principal  organ 
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systems  of  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  chordate  animals.     The  course  is 

arranged  to  run  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  of  students  specializing  in  zoology, 

and  recommended  for  premedical  students,  students  of  historical  geology,  and  wildlife 
management. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  1:00-4:30  M.  or  1:00-4:30  Th.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

69.  (I)  70.  (II)  Comparative  Invertebrate  Zoology. —  For  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduate  students.  These  courses  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  invertebrate 
zoology.  Marine,  fresh  water,  terrestrial  and  parasitic  forms  are  included.  The  work 
is  planned  to  run  through  the  year,  but  students  who  have  had  Zoology  25  may  elect 
either  Course  69  or  70  and  the  work  will  be  adapted  to  their  needs.  For  students  who 
have  not  had  Zoology  25  and  who  are  specializing  in  zoology  both  Courses  69  and  70 
are  required. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  69,  10:00-10:50  F.;  10:00-11:50  M.  W.  For  70,  9:00-9:50  S.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Dr.  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Vertebrate  Embryology. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect  with  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  vertebrate  embryology 
generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy.  A  thorough  study 
is  made  of  the  development  of  representative  animals,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on 
the  amphibian,  the  bird,  and  the  mammal.  General  embryological  principles  are  stressed 
throughout,  and  appropriate  introductions  are  given  to  the  endocrincs  of  reproduction 
and  to  experimental  embryology.  The  work  is  arranged  to  run  through  the  year. 
Students  may  elect  Course  75  without  continuing  Course  76,  but  may  not  elect  Course 
76  without  having  had  Course  75  or  its  equivalent. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

80.  (II)  Ornithology  (1940-41. —  Alternates  with  Course  82.  For  juniors  and 
seniors;  others  may  elect.  The  birds  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  including  a 
study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  the  more  common 
forms.  Field  trips  and  museum-laboratory  work  are  required.  The  course  is  required 
of  students  in  wildlife  management  and  recreational  leadership.  A  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;   10:00-11:50  Tu.,  2:50-4:30  F,  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

82.  (II)  Vertebrate  Zoology  (1941-42). —  Alternates  with  Course  80.  For  juniors 
and  seniors;  others  may  elect.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  verte- 
brate fauna  of  New  England,  including  studies  on  identification,  ecology,  life  history 
and  disirtbution.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlfe  management  and  is 
recommended  for  students  specializing  in  zoology  and  recreational  leadership.  A  knowl- 
edge of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour:  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;   10:00-11:00  Tu.,  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

85.  (I)  Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  than  Insects. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
Arthropods  are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with  special  reference  to  their 
relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent. 

86.  (II)  Fisheries  Management. —  For  seniors.  A  course  for  those  students  intend- 
ing to  pursue  wildlife  conservation  as  a  profession,  and  of  primary  importance  to  those 
specializing  in  wildlife  management.    The  life  histories  of  game  and  forage  species,  and 
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the  ecology  of  ponds  and  streams  will  be  reviewed.  Principles  of  fish  culture  and  the 
management  of  public  waters  for  fishing  purposes  will  be  emphasized.  Students  should 
have  a  background  of  zoology,  vertebrate  zoology,  ecology  (Entomology  79),  and  wild- 
life conservation.    Registration  limited  to  five. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-4:30  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

91.  (I)  92  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Zoology. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Qualified  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental  requirements 
for  specialization  in  the  field  of  zoology  may  arrange  for  work  on  a  special  problem  in 
zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent.  The  Department. 

Biological  Field  Studies. 

The  offerings  in  biological  field  studies  are  (1)  for  students  specializing  in  recreational 
leadership  and  (2)  for  students  desiring  knowledge  and  ability  in  leadership  in  the  field. 
Each  course  emphasizes  the  identification  of  natural  history  materials  in  the  outdoors, 
conservation  ideals,  scientific  concepts,  and  visual  processes  in  education,  as  well  as  the 
techniques  of  leadership. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies  (1941-42).  —  Alternate  with  Courses  71 
and  72.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  fall  flowers, 
trees  in  winter,  wood  specimens,  evergreens,  and  the  making  of  terraria.  Course  52 
deals  with  topography,  glaciers,  minerals,  birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis 
on  methods,  skills,  and  techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  education.  These  courses  are 
required  of  students  specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  ,3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Publ'c  Relations  in  Nature  Recreation. —  For  juniors  and  seniors 
specializing  in  recreational  leadership;  others  may  elect  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
the  natural  history  background  with  which  one  must  be  familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in 
public  work.  Topography,  water  ways,  natural  areas  in  relation  to  community  planning, 
and  nature  recreation  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered.  Each  student  will  be 
expected  to  make  a  survey  of  his  home  town.  Course  62  will  be  offered  in  the  first 
semester  1940-41 ;  thereafter  in  the  second  semester. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Vinal. 

71.    (I)    72.    (II)    Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies  (1940-41).  —  Alternate  with 
Courses  51  and  52.    For  juniors  and  seniors.    Course  71  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with 
bog  plants,  salt  water  aquaria,  shell  fish,  nature  photography,  lantern  slides.     Course  72 
deals  with  weather,  mammals,  amphibia,  reptiles,  ornamental  plants. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

73.  (I)  74.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Natural  Science.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors 
specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                            Professional  Vinal. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Professor  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  . 

The  departmental  offerings  provide:  (1)  Opportunity  for  the  general  student  to  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  phases  of  earth  science;  (2)  a  program  of  moderate 
specialization  in  the  field  of  geology  by  those  who  are  especially  interested.  In  the 
junior-senior  courses  an  additional  period  per  week  may  be  required  without  credit  of 
those  who  are  specializing  in  geology. 
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Elective  Courses. 

27.  (I)  The  Story  of  the  Earth. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
An  introductory  course  in  general  geology.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

28.  (II)  Physiography. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  brief 
treatment  of  the  major  physiographic  divisions  of  North  America.  An  elementary  study 
in  the  recognition  of  various  types  of  land  forms  and  of  the  geologic  agents  which  are 
active  in  producing  them.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy. —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  An 
introductory  course  in  descriptive  mineralogy  with  practice  in  mineral  determination, 
including  use  of  blowpipe  methods. 

1   class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

52.  (II)  Petrology. —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  A 
study  of  different  types  of  igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks  with  considera- 
tion of  their  modes  of  occurrence,  structural  features  and  petrographic  distinctions.  Field 
trips  by  arrangement. 

1   class  hour;  2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

61.  (I)  Historical  Geology. —  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect. 
A  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  physical  history  of  North  America  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  criteria  used  for  the  determination  of  geologic  history.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                Professor  Gordon. 

62.  (II)  Historical  Geology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may 
elect.  A  summary  of  the  record  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  past.  Geology  61  is 
a  desirable  preparatory  course  for  Geology  62. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students,  primarily 
those  specializing  in  geology.  The  nature  of  the  work  depends  on  the  student's  interest 
and  preparation. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gordon. 

Mathematics. 

Professor   Moore,   Professor   Machmer,  Assistant   Professor   Miller, 
Assistant   Professor   Boutelle,   Assistant   Professor   Andersen,    Mr.    Swenson,    Mr.   Hannum. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  required.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  the  necessary 
drill  and  groundwork  needed  for  many  of  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  other 
departments.  Thoroughness  and  accuracy  are  insisted  upon.  The  advanced  work  in 
mathematics  is  taught  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  many  of  its  applications  to  other 
subjects  are  given. 

Required  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. —  For  freshmen.  A  thorough  study  of  the  quad- 
ratic equation,  simultaneous  quadratics,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determinants,  com- 
plex numbers,  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  exponential  equations,  logarithms; 
generalized  binominal  theorem,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability ;  trigonometric 
functions  and  elementary  relationships  and  the  solution  of   right  triangles. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Dep.\rtm£NT. 

2.  (II)  Trigonometry  and  Analytics. —  The  development  of  trigonometric  formu- 
las, transformations,  trigonometric  equations,  practical  applications  in  solving  oblique  tri- 
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angles.     Representation  of  loci  by  graphs  and  equations  in  Cartesian  and  polar  coordi- 
nates; analysis  of  equations  to  discover  properties  of  curves;  a  detailed  study  of  the 
conic  sections — the  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. —  For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  basic  ideas  and  methods  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  realization  of  the  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of  analysis. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus.  —  For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Mathematics  29  into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special  emphasis 
on  applications  to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  29. 

55.  (I)  Mathematics  of  Finance. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  mathemati- 
cal principles  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds, 
insurance.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computation  in  problems  arising 
from  financial  transactions. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1. 

60.    (11)    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. —  For  juniors   and 
seniors.     The  trigonometry   of  the  sphere  with   applications   to   terrestrial   and  celestial 
problems.    This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the  analytic  represen- 
tation of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  space. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  fundamental  mathematical 
principles  of  statistical  analysis.  A  discussion  of  averages,  measures  of  dispersion,  fre- 
quency and  probability,  functions,  correlation,  random  sampling.  This  course  in  con- 
junction with  Agricultural  Economics  79  should  provide  the  student  with  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

65.  (I)  Theory  of  Equations  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduc- 
tion to  advanced  algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving 
algebraic  and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  constructions;  systems  of 
equations;  determinants;  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants;  discriminants; 
invariants;  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geometry  of  points, 
Unes,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates;  infinite  ele- 
ments; harmonic  division;  groups  of  transformations  and  their  invariants;  and  the 
elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries,  will  be  considered.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  1  and  2. 
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71.  (I)  Vector  Analysis  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  algebra  and  cal- 
culus of  vectors.  Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  of  Mathematics  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  great  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for  students 
planning  to  teach  mathematics.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Calculus  and  DifiEerential  Equations. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  course  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those  encoun- 
tered in  Mathematics  29  and  30,  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions,  envelopes,  partial 
differentiation  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is  followed  by  a  study  of  differential 
equations,  a  subject  which  dominates  the  field  of  applied  mathematics. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 

Elective  Course. 

58.  (II)  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  Meteorology.' — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
brief  non-mathematical  descriptive  course  which  presents  a  general  survey  of  the  elemen- 
tary facts  and  principles  of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  The  chief  objective  is  to  make 
the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  the  order  that  is  revealed  in  the  sky.  The  course 
deals  with  a  consideration  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  astronomical  phenomena 
are  observed;  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solar  system,  stars, 
constellations  and  nebulae.  Two  hours  of  observation  and  discussion  may  be  substituted 
for  any  lecture  period. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                                  Professor  Lanphear. 

Physics. 

Professor  Powers,  Assistant  Professor  Alderman,  Dr.  Ross,  Mr.   Minzner. 

The  courses  in  this  department  present  a  basic  study  of  the  physical  laws  and 
phenomena  of  nature  with  special  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  the  principles  studied. 
These  courses  furnish  satisfactory  training  for  pre-medical  students  and  for  prospective 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Courses  25  and  26  constitute  a  study  in  general  physics. 
The  other  courses  afford  opportunity  for  more  advanced  and  individual  work. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  This  course  is  largely  a  study  of  the  following  and  related  topics:  equilibrium 
of  bodies;  forms  of  energy  and  work;  motion;  fluids;  surface  tension;  molecular 
phenomena;  elasticity;  wave-motion;  sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygrometry; 
transmission  of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2.  ' 

26.  (I)  Light  and  Electricity. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
Includes  wave-theory  of  light;  optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference; 
polarization;  magnetism;  electrostatics;  production  and  properties  of  electric  currents; 
electrical  appliances  and  machines;  oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and  related  topics. 
3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 
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51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-electricity,  Thermionics,  and  Appli- 
cations.—  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51  deals  largely  with  direct  currents,  Course 
52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-electricity.  These 
courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in  theory  and  methods  of  meas- 
urement in  the  subjects  indicated,  which  are  useful  in  many  fields  of  investigation.  Modern 
methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  Tu.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51;  Physics  51  for  Course  52. 

53.  (I)  Thermodynamics. —  For  juniors,  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  heat  ex- 
changes and  energy  changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and 
experimental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

54.  (II)  Optics. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  An  intermediate  course  in  the 
theory  of  light.  Work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments 
are  used  in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                   Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

55.  (I)  Mechanics. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Development  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and 
rotation.    One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                                  Dr.  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

58.  (II)  Elements  of  Photography. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Discussion  of  types 
of  cameras,  lenses,  films,  exposure  meters,  processing  of  films  and  papers,  enlarging,  com- 
position, color  photography,  photomicrography.  A  2-hour  laboratory  period  may  be 
substituted  for  the  class  hour. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

2:50-3:35  W.  Professor  Powers. 

60.    (II)    Sound  and  Acoustics. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  vibrations, 
vibrating  bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties.     The  work 
will  include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  its  equivalent. 

75.    (I)    76.    (II)    Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected  Topics. —    For   seniors. 
These  courses  are  largely  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student.     The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  51  and  52;  or  S3  and  54;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

85.    (I)    86.    (II)    Modem  Physics. —  For    seniors.      Typical    subjects    studied    are 
theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory;  spectra,  X-ray  analysis,  etc. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51,  53,  54,  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 

Veterinary  Science. 

Professor   Lentz. 

The  courses  in  veterinary  science  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
expect  to  follow  practical  agriculture;  of  prospective  students  of  veterinary  and  human 
medicine,  and  of  teachers  and  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 
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Elective  Courses. 
51.     (I)     Veterinary  Hygiene. —  For  juniors;   seniors   may   elect.   The  essentials  of 
the  health  of  animals  and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  considered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The 
structure  of  the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm  animals  are  com- 
pared with  it. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

76.  (II)  General  Veterinary  Pathology. —  For  seniors;  juniris  may  elect.  A  study 
of  fundamental,  general  pathological  conditions;  inflammation,  fever,  etc.,  and  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  of  communicable  and  non- 
communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology. —  For  seniors.  Consists  of  lectures  devoted  to  principles 
of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian  diseases.  Etiology,  pathogenesis,  and 
prophylaxis  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31  and  52;  Physiology  75  and  76. 

DIVISION  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

Economics. 

Professor  Cance,  Assistant  Professor  Gamble,  Assistant   Professor    Smart, 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr,  Mr.   Colwell. 

The  aims  of  the  department  are  two:  (1)  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  economics  to  the  organization  of  Society ; 
(2)  to  provide  students  with  the  elementary  training  necessary  for  business  vocations. 

Required  Course. 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics.  —  For  sophomores.  Definitions  and  intro- 
ductory principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization  of  society, 
with  a  short  survey  of  the  economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth  and  income. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. —  For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Course  25 
with  empsasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income  distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  G.xmble. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  application  of  economics  to  business.  A  presentation  of  the  industrial  relationship? 
and  the  principles  upon  which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based.  Problem?  aris- 
ing from  the  development  of  mass  production,  competitive  enterprises,  diversification  of 
industry  and  social  control;  working  relations.  Some  study  will  be  made  of  the  corpora- 
tion, its  effectiveness,  and  its  social  influences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

52.  (II)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents may  elect.  A  critical  survey  of  the  development  and  operation  of  the  monetary 
and  banking  systems  of  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  GAirBLE. 
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53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricultural 
Economics  55.  A  study  of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the 
mechanism,  methods,  and  problems  concerned  with  transporting,  storing,  and  distributing 
economic  goods.  Supply  and  demand,  determination  and  course  of  prices,  terminal 
facilities,  the  middleman  system,  speculation,  protective  legislation,  the  retail  market,  and 
direct  sales  are  considered.  The  characteristics  and  possibilities  of  the  New  England 
market  are  given  special  attention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Cance. 

54.  (II)  Corporation  Finance  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  78.  —  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  Types  of  business  organization  and  their  essential  features;  the  nature  and 
growth  of  the  corporation  and  its  economic  and  social  significance;  types  of  securities 
used  for  raising  capital;  promotion;  financial  structure  of  various  types  of  concerns; 
administration  of  income;  control;  holding  company  finance;  corporate  failure  and 
reorganization  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption.  —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students 
may  elect.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  consump- 
tion in  modern  industry  and  commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  kws  of  consump- 
tion, standards  of  living,  sources  and  factors  determining  family  incomes,  and  of  the 
administration  of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  and  of 
various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  problems  of  population  and  to 
the  development  of  society  is  also  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

56.  (II)  Business  and  Consumer  Association  (1940-41).  • — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  possible  economic  and  social  significance  of  trade 
associations,  consumer  cooperatives,  voluntary  chains  and  other  mutual  groupings  for 
economic  purposes.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

58.  (II)  Business  Law. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  consists  of 
a  particular  study,  drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and  sales;  with 
specific  problem  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  course  in  logical  reasoning  using  legal 
principles  as  its  basic  material.  Wills,  commercial  paper,  carriers,  real  estate  agency, 
public  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lecture  during  the  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-0:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

75.  (I)  Current  Economic  Problems. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students;  juniors 
may  elect.  An  advanced  course  for  those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively  some 
current  economic  problems.  Studies  in  economic  philosophy  and  the  economic  aspects 
and  consequences  of  progress  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  current  economic 
questions,  agricultural  legislation,  and  government  aids  and  subsidies  are  some  of  the 
problems  discussed.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  economic  problems  relating  to 
New  England.     Students  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students;  juniors 
may  elect.  The  development  of  highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transportation,  and 
its  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  country;  the  principles 
governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation  agencies;  present-day  problems 
relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial  products,  rates,  facilities,  and  services; 
methods  of  reducing  wastes  in  transportation;  the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement 
and  of  motor  transportation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 
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yy.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1941-42). —  Alternates  with  Course  79. 
—  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  policies,  prin- 
ciples, and  practices  of  international  trade. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

y^.  (II)  Public  Finance  (1941-42). —  Alternates  with  Course  54.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
systems  and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems  (1940-41). —  Alternates  with  Course  77.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem  with 
special  reference  to  the  United  States.  Topics  to  be  considered  include  the  problems  of 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  unemployment;  the  trade  union  movement;  and 
some  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

80.  (II)  Economic  Theory  and  Social  Progress  (1941-42). —  For  seniors  and  gradu- 
ate students.  This  course  logically  follows  Economics  75  and  is  designed  to  point  out 
the  principles  and  philosophies  underlying  current  economic  thought  and  social  practices. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

81.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  data,  and 
the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types  of  business  statements 
for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partnerships.  The  managerial  uses  of  account- 
ing as  a  means  of  business  control  are  the  keynote  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

82.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  covers  the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.  Considerable  time 
is  spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  and  the  preparation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  W.;  1:55-3:35  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 

85.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions. — For  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.   A  continuation  of  Course  58. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  58. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Seminar. —  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Research  in 
economic  theory;  problems  of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable,  some  other 
economic  study  may  be  substituted. 

1  or  2  2-hour  conference  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Business  Practices  and  Cost  Accoimting. —  For  a  limited  number 
of  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  application  of  accounting  techniques  to 
industrial  costs.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  application  of  accounting  principles 
to  representative  types  of  business  and  the  study  of  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Social 
Security  Accounting  problems. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3 

Mr.  Colwell. 
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Political  Science  and  Public  Administration. 
Elective  Courses. 
28.    (II)    State  and  Local  Government. —  For  sophomores.  A  survey  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  and  functions  of  the  American  state  and  its  local  governments — county, 
city,  town,  and  village.    This  course  is  designed  to  complete  the  survey  in  the  American 
government  course  offered  by  the  history  department. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Administration. —  For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  public  administration.  Subjects  treated  in  the 
first  semester  include:  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  other  branches  of 
government;  organization  and  structure;  central  and  local  administration;  personnel 
management;  financial  organization  and  practices;  public  relations;  planning  and  zoning; 
administrative  law.  Second  semester:  the  administration  of  police  and  fire;  judiciary; 
public  health;  welfare;  education;  agriculture;  conservation;  commerce  and  industry; 
public  works.    This  course  must  be  taken  for  the  full  year. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.  S.,  1:00-1:45  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

63.  (I)  Political  Science  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
nature  and  methods  of  political  science;  the  origin,  evolution,  and  theory  of  the  State; 
forms,  ends,  and  purposes  of  government;  sovereignty;  civil  and  political  rights;  con- 
stitutions; law;  public  administration;  public  opinion  and  political  parties.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

64.  (II)  Municipal  Government  and  Administration  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  survey  of  the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American  municipalities, 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  administrative 
problems  arising  from  such  functions  as:  police,  education,  charities  and  corrections, 
finance,  pubUc  works,  taxation,  and  city  planning  and  zoning.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors;  graduate  stud- 
ents may  elect.  A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States.  The  case  sys- 
tem is  used.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  '      Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

93.    (I)    94.    (II)    Seminar  in  Political  Science. —  For   seniors   and   graduate   stud- 
ents.   Research  in  the  field  of  government  and  public  administration. 
1  or  2  2-hour  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 


Education  and  Psychology. 

Professor  Welles,  Professor  Click,  Assistant  Professor  Neet,  Dr.  Purvis, 
Mr.  Heald,'-  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  work  in  this  department  may  be  said  to  have  three  major  objectives:  (1)  to  be 
of  maximum  service  to  those  students  who  plan  to  engage  in  some  form  of  educational 
work;  (2)  to  provide  training  of  a  cultural  nature  in  education,  psychology,  and  phil- 
osophy for  the  educated  layman;  (3)  to  afford  intensive  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  any  of  the  subject  matter  fields  of  the  department.  Students  intending  to 
teach  vocational  agriculture  or  related  subjects  need  to  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  State  Agent  for  Agricultural  Teacher-training  as  early  as  possible  to  insure 
a  desirable  range  of  preparation.  2 

1  State  Agent  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  representing  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  administration  of  vocational  education  acts. 

^  A  vocational  teacher-training  certificate  will  be  awarded  by  the  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  those  who  qualify.      (Required  courses,  72,  78,  82.     Recommended  course  65.) 
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Education. 

Elective  Courses. 
65.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
course  is  offered  for  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach.  By  means  of  case  studies  and 
current  educational  literature,  teaching  ideals  and  procedures  are  set  up.  During  the 
final  weeks  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  the  special  methods  of  teaching  certain 
subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and  outstanding  teachers  are  invited  in  to  present  ideas 
in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

67.  (I)  History  of  Education. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  opens 
a  long  vista  in  the  development  of  one  very  important  human  endeavor — the  passing 
on  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  accumulated  social  heritage  of  the  race.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  history  is  assuming  greater  importance  for  all  teachers  in  the  minds  of 
educational  supervisors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Purvis. 

72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. —  For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect  with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  course  demands 
certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  objctive  which  make  permission  necessary.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  78,  82)  with  a  survey  of  vocational  education 
and  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.  Information 
and  observation  preparatory  to  the  apprenticeship  course.  Required  of  candidates  for 
the  agricultural  teacher-training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

74.  (II)  Classroom  Management. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  supplement 
to  Course  65  with  emphasis  on  those  matters  that  make  for  conditions  in  which  school 
work  can  be  done  effectively.  These  of  necessity  include  right  ideas  about  order  and 
discipline,  routine  organization  of  group  work,  adjustments  for  individual  work,  arrang- 
ing and  preserving  right  cooperative  alliances  outside  and  inside  the  schoolroom  with 
supervisors,  fellow  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school.  One  section  of  the 
time  is- given  definitely  to  the  study  of  school  laws  that  teachers  should  know  in  carry- 
ing on  this  cooperative  alHance  and  is  based  on  actual  cases  from  court  records. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

76.  (II)  Methods  of  Extension  Teaching. —  For  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in 
the  divisions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  economics.  The  course  considers 
duties  and  objectives  of  extension  workers;  development  of  extension  programs  to  meet 
community  and  regional  problems  from  a  national  state,  and  local  point  of  view;  the 
evaluation  of  results;  use  and  development  of  leaders;  and  methods  used  in  extension 
work. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Extension  Staff. 

78.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching. —  For  a  limited  number  of  qualified  candi- 
dates in  vocational  education.  A  full  year  in  absentia,  normally  following  the  junior 
year  in  college,  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related  subjects.  Candidates 
should  have  completed  the  course  in  Education  72,  and  in  Education  65  if  possible,  and 
must  apply  early  to  the  head  of  the  department.    Occasionally  open  to  graduate  students. 

Maximum  credit,  6  semester  hours. 
Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Dtvision 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

79.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The 
course  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  judging  and  improxang  their  instruction.     The 
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most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  school  achievement  are  considered;  test 
construction,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  results  are  studied  and  prac- 
ticed.   The  statistical  procedures  involved  in  testing  techniques  are  also  briefly  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  Tu.  W.;   1.00-2:40  Th.                                                                    Dr.  Purvis. 

80.  (I)  and  (II)  Cadet  Teaching. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  be  admitted.  An 
opportunity  to  do  regular  teaching  in  a  cooperating  high  school  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  College.  The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school  after 
suitable  adjustments  have  been  made  by  the  department,  with  frequent  checks  by  some 
member  of  its  staff.  This  is  an  individual  arrangement  for  each  student-teacher  but  all 
meet  in  the  weekly  conference  scheduled  by  the  department. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  Tu.  Professor  Welles  and  Dr.  Purvis. 

82.  ( II )  Technique  of  Teaching  Agriculture.  —  For  seniors  and  others  qualified, 
by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department.  By  preference  this  course  follows 
Courses  12  and  78.  It  covers  the  material,  policies,  and  special  requirements  of  the  state 
for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  vocational  schools.  Required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  agricultural  teacher-training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                       Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

84.  (II)  Secondary  Education. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The  course  has 
two  main  objectives:  (1)  To  give  a  perspective  of  the  high  school  as  to  its  aims,  rela- 
tions, organization,  and  functions;  (2)  To  present  in  some  detail  the  agencies  and 
operations  that  carry  these  out  through  the  curricula,  schedules,  and  extra-curricular 
activities. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Purvis. 

88.  (II)  Classroom  Observation  and  Curriculum  Study. —  For  those  who  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  of  absence  for  Cadet  Teaching  (Education  80)  but  who  wish  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  teaching  procedures  than  the  College  classroom  can 
give.  The  student  makes  an  intensive  study  of  his  preferred  subject  by  observing  the 
teaching  of  it  in  a  high  school  classroom  and  by  working  out  a  detailed  curriculum  in 
it.     Candidates  must  make  individual   arrangements  with  the   department. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles  and  Dr.  Purvis. 

Psychology. 
Required  Course. 

26.  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology. —  For  sophomores.  This  is  an  introductory 
course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychology  in  regard  to  the  under- 
standing and  control  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action  Practical  application  of 
psychological  principles  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Glick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Elective   Courses. 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — •  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  experimental  methods,  and  research 
techniques  in  general  experimental  and  applied  psychology.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
course  is  the  development  of  an  experimental  attitude  concerning  behavior  as  outlined 
in  psychology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
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54.  (II)  Educational  Psychology. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  course 
deals  with  the  native  equipment  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  learning,  individual  differences, 
mental  testing,  transfer  of  training,  etc.  Beginning  in  1941-42  to  be  offered  in  first 
semester  as  89  (I). 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Click  and  Dr.  Pur\'is. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

85.  (I)  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  mental 
abnormalities  with  a  view  toward  better  understanding  and  control  of  oneself.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech  problems, 
memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emotional  extremes,  feeblemindedness, 
nervous  disorders  and  the  insanities.  Mental  health  principles  applicable  in  the  home 
and  school  are  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology.  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
human  factor  in  industry  and  business.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  psychological  principles  and  methods  in  employment,  interviewing,  train- 
ing, management  and  motivation,  promotion,  accident  prevention,  fatigue,  advertising, 
propaganda,  and  selling.    Field  trips  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

89.  (I)  Psychology  of  Guidance. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Guidance  is 
conceived  in  a  broad  sense,  and  such  topics  as  religious  and  aesthetic  guidance  are  con- 
sidered as  well  as  vocational  guidance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  personality  traits,  and  the  psychological  devices  for  measuring  and  evalu- 
ating these  are  considered  and  applied.  Practice  is  given  in  administering  and  scoring 
tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  to  interpret  results.  Beginning  in  1941-42  to  be 
offered  in  second  semester  as  54.  (II). 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50,  Tu.  Th. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Click. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

90.  (II)  Contemporary  Psychologies  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  schools  of  psychology  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  theories  and  principles  of  each  as  they  are  applied  to  the  fields  of  psy- 
chology and  to  the  many  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  following  schools  are  con- 
sidered: structuralism,  functionalism,  Gestalt  Psychology,  behaviorism,  purposivism, 
psycho-analysis,  and  topological  psychology.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                      Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

92.  (II)  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical  actixnties  of  the 
child  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  following  topics  will 
be  considered:  original  nature,  maturation  and  mental  development,  emotions,  play,  social 
behavior,  language,  speech  defects,  learning,  problems  of  adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency, 
moral  behavior,  personality  and  mental  hygiene.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Seminar  in  Psychology. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  is  for  students  of  outstanding  ability  who  have  had  Psychology  26  and  two  addi- 
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tional  courses  in  psychology.  The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent  work,  and 
study  on  special  problems  or  in  certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  By  arrangement 
with  the  members  of  the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Philosophy. 

Elective  Courses. 

61.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  gen- 
eral approach  to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  method  and  con- 
tent. This  course  attempts  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion of  theories  of  education,  religion,  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                               Professor  Click. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  thought  from  the  early  Creeks  to  the  recent  past.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  life  as  a  whole  with  emphasis  upon  ethical, 
political,  religious,  educational,  and  metaphysical  problems.     Civen  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

63.  (I)  Logic  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  primary  function  of 
logic  as  conceived  in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of  thinking  as 
applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the  facts  of  science  and  the  data  of  experience  in 
general.  A  secondary  aim  is  to  study  the  structure  of  thought  from  the  standpoint  of 
clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the  effectiveness  of  conviction.  Logic  is  considered 
not  only  as  a  tool  but  as  an  art  as  well.  It  should  possess  something  of  the  thrill  of 
a  game  rather  than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore.     Civen  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

64.  (II)  Ethics  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
ethical  theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Ethical  theories  are 
studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  civilizations  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate 
the  significance  of  each  in  our  present  civilization.     Civen  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

History  and  Sociology. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professor   Cutler,  Assistant   Professor   Caldwell, 
Assistant  Professor   Cary,  Assistant  Professor   Sharp. 

The  courses  in  history  and  sociology  are  planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  that  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  important  factors  and  problems  in  this 
field  of  study  and  life  which  every  active  citizen  and  educated  man  ought  to  have.  In 
addition  they  enable  a  student  to  specialize  in  history  and  sociology  and  related  science, 
or  in  social  work. 

History. 
Elective  Courses. 

4.  (II)  Modern  European  Civilization. —  For  freshmen.  The  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Development  of  Western  Civilization. —  For  freshmen.  The 
evolution  of  civilization  in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Attention  is 
paid  to  political,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious  factors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professors  Caldwell  and  Cary. 
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25.  (I)  American  Government. —  For  sophomores.  A  study  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment, structure,  and  operation  of  our  federal  government. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. —  For  sophomores.  Emphasis  on  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  development.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.     (II)     Government. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    Forms  and  methods  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe;  historic  types  and  theories  of  government;  progress  and  problems 
of   democracy,   and   new   reform   movements   in   organization   and   administration;    new 
tendencies  towards  social  legislation  and  extension  of  government  control. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  MACKiioiiE. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Empha- 
sis on  westward  expansion,  social  and  economic  change  as  factors  influencing  political 
development.     Either  semester   may   be  elected  independently. 

3    class   hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1941-42)  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Macklnoiie. 

63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F,  Professor  M.\CKrMiiiE. 

65.    (I)    Nineteenth  Century  England  (1941-42). —  For  juniors   and  seniors.     Vic- 
torian society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects;  growth  of  democracy. 
Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  C.^ldweul. 

Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.     (I)     Stuart  England   (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.     The  development 
of  limited  monarchy  is  treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  religious,  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1914. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Internal  developments  of 
the  principal  countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and 
intellectual  currents;  the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of  conditions  and 
diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  4,  6,  or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1914. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  continuation  of  History 
69,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  The  World  War  and  post-war  developments  in 
the  various  countries.    Emphasis  on  international  relations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  C.'^ldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  4,  6,  or  32. 

75.    (I)    Medieval  Europe. —  For  seniors  only.     Europe  from  the  barbarian  inva- 
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sions  to  the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national  mon- 
archies, the  Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

76.  (II)  History  of  the  Renaissance.  For  seniors  only.  The  later  Middle  Ages; 
the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  nationalities;  the  Italian  towns;  the  New 
Learning  and  its  relation  to  art,  science,  invention,  geographical  discoveries;  spread  and 
effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

82.    (II)    Problems  in  American  History. —  For  seniors  only.     A   course  for  those 
who  wish  advanced  work.     Selected  problems  will  be  investigated. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

Religion. 

Elective  Courses. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  The  History  of  Religions. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Primitive 
religions,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  application  of  the  material  of  the  course  to  current  religious  problems. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sharp. 

57.  (I)  The  Literature  of  the  Bible. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduction  to 
the  literature  and  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  To  be  offered  in  second 
semester,  1940-41. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sharp. 

58.  (II)  The  Problems  of  Religion. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  field  of  this 
course  is  that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  However,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
cover  all  the  problems  of  this  discipline.  Only  those  problems  will  be  considered  which 
the  students  electing  the  course  desire  to  have  considered.    Not  offered  1940-41. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Sharp. 

Sociology. 

Elective  Courses. 

28.  (II)  Elements  of  Sociology. —  For  sophomores;  others  admitted  by  permission 
of  instructor.  An  outline  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  individual  considered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  various  groups. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.,  or  1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.                      Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Systematic  Sociology. —  For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
and  classification  of  the  uniformities  observable  in  human  social  behavior,  with  practical 
application  of  the  findings;  phases  of  social  theory  are  defined;  distinctive  teachings  of 
rural  sociology  are  emphasized.  These  courses  are  sequential,  but  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler, 

53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Culture  and  Anthropology.  —  For  juniors;  sen- 
iors may  elect.  A  non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  the  prehistoric  periods. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

54.  (II)  Civilization. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  sociological  study  of 
man  in  the  successive  historical  periods;  influential  factors  in  American  life  are  analyzed. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
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75.  (I)  Problems  of  Social  Reform. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
abuses  affecting  the  home,  recreation,  race,  business,  industry,  farming,  family  welfare, 
public  health,  government,  international  relations,  mental  disease,  and  crime;  the  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts  as  agencies  of  reform  receive  sp)ecial 
attention;  social  case  work  is  explained. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

77.  (I)  Sociological  Research  and  Field  Work. —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  sociologists  and  of  the  logical  and 
mathematical  analysis  to  which  the  latter  subject  their  findings;  students,  under  direction 
of  the  instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  knowledge  as  they  acquire 
through  their  own  social  service  experience,  and  include  all  in  a  comprehensive  report; 
projects  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement..  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar.  —  Enrolment  is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  seniors 
specializing  in  liberal  arts  who  are  qualified.  (Course  79)  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico  soci- 
ologically. (Course  80)  A  study  of  Utopias  in  literature  and  in  fact.  These  courses  are 
sequential  but  may  be  elected  independently. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                          Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

84.  (II)  Conservation  of  the  Family. —  For  seniors.  A  study  of  some  of  the 
modern  problems  in  family  Ufe;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society  can  help  to 

conserve   the   family;    some   hindrances   to   normal   family  Ufe.     This   course    aims   to 

develop   an  intelligent  social  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
family  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Skinner. 

Languages  and  Literature. 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Julian,  Professor  Prince,  Associate  Professor  Coding,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Fraker,  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg,  Assistant  Professor  Troy,  Assistant  Professor 
Ellert,  Assistant  Professor  Helming,  Mr.  Lyle,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr. 
Alviani,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Hannum. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express  themselves  effectively 
and  to  apprecia-te  the  ideals  of  English-speaking  people  throughout  their  history;  those  in 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  languages  for  the 
purpose  of  wider  reading  and  research,  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and 
the  science  and  the  peoples  concerned;  those  in  Latin  to  provide  some  background  for 
students  who  have  missed  it  in  secondary  school  and  a  review  for  students  who  anticipate 
a  further  use  of  the  language  after  graduation;  those  in  music  to  furnish  in  a  non-techni- 
cal way  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  music  and  its  interpretation. 

English. 

Required  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  English  Composition.  —  For  freshmen.  Intended  to  teach  straight 
thinking,  sound  structure,  clear  and  correct  expression. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Prince  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 
Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  A  Survey  of  English  Literature. —  For  sophomores.  A  general 
reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professors  Prince  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 
Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 
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29.  (I)  30.  (II)  Oral  English. —  For  sophomores.  The  courses  in  oral  English  are 
designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  those  phases  of  speech  that  will  contribute  most  to 
his  general  and  specialized  education.  He  may  take  any  one  or  two  of  the  following: 
(A)  Fundamentals  of  Oral  English;  (B)  Voice  and  Diction;  (C)  Introduction  to 
Phonetics;  (D)  Speech  for  Teachers;  (E)  Literary  Interpretation;  (F)  Public  Speak- 
ing; (G)  Choral  Speaking;  (H)  Techniques  of  Discussion,  a  course  for  students  who 
have  had  previous  speech  Training;  (I)  Speech  Re-education,  for  students  who  have 
defective  speech. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  HoRRiGAN,  Mr.  Hannum,  Mr.  Dow. 

Elective  Courses. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Reading  of  the  principal 
works  of  Chaucer;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a  creative  artist;  an  attempt 
to  appreciate  his  humanism.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

51.    (I)    The  Renaissance  In  England.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbs.    Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

54.  (II)  The  Renaissance  in  England  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne,  Herrick,  MarveU,  and  other  lyrical  poets 
of  the  period  is  followed  by  special  emphasis  upon  Milton  as  the  culminating  poet  of 
the  Ranaissance  in  England.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

55.  (I)  Shakespeare. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  based  upon  the 
reading  of  about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts  both  to  indicate  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  dramatist  and  to  emphasize  the  various  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

57.    (I)    Elizabethan  Dramatists. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.    A  study  of  Elizabethan 
Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays  of  such  men  as 
Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Massinger. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

59.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  thinking  of  the  period,  in  philosophy,  government, 
and  criticism  is  followed  by  a  study  of  essayists  and  letter  writers  from  Defoe  to  Paine. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

60.  (II)  American  Literature  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in 
the  chief  American  writers,  among  those  studied  being  Irving,  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Freneau,  Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow,  and  Whitman.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of  Collins,  Gray, 
Burns,  and  Blake,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  culmination  of  Romanticism  in 
the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 
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62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  contrasting 
study  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a  continuation  of  Course  61. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.- —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  and  Victorian  prose  writers,  especially  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

66.  (II)  Modern  Poetry  (1941-42).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
attempts  to  trace  the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as  Hardy, 
Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present  day.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

68.  (II)  Modern  Drama  (1940-41).  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  traces 
the  development  of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the  twentieth 
century.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  designed  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  emphasis  upon  the  great  novels 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

(1940-41)  8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.;   (1941-42)   9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1940-41). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  history  of  biography 
as  a  literary  type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell  to  Maurois,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  modern  biographical  method.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.'  W.  F.                                                                                            Dr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relationship  to  philosophic  back- 
ground and  immediate  application.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in  languages  and 
literature.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

81.  (I)  and  (II)  Creative  Writing. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Advanced  work  in 
writing  based  upon  specimens  by  authors  of  established  reputation  and  upon  the  personal 
experience  of  the  student. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  First  semester,  Professor  Rand  (1940-41)  Dr.  Helaung  (1941-42); 

Second  semester,  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

83.  (I)  Library  Research  (1941-42). —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Each  student 
makes  a  considerable  investigation  of  a  subject  of  his  own  selection.  An  orderly  accu- 
mulation of  material  is  followed  by  a  formal  interpretation  of  its  significance.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

89.    (I)  and  (II)    Dramatic  Production.  —  A  seminar  course,  open  only  to  students 
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specializing  in  recreational  leadership  who  have  been  recommended  by  their  special  adviser 
and  who  are  also  taking  English  90,  57  or  55,  and  68. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rand. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Extempore  Speech.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  professional  and  business  speeches.  Treatment  is  modern,  practical,  and  psycho- 
logical.   Registration  limited  to  fourteen. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dow. 

92.  (II)  Argumentation  and  Oratory.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  It  presents  the 
fundamental  principles  of  argumentation  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  formal 
oratory,  prescribing  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  one  original  oration,  and  reading  in 
oratory.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  intercollegiate  debates 
or  the  Flint  Contest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

French. 
Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. —  For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors,  and  sen- 
iors may  elect.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  rapidly  taught  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  as  much  reading  as  possible.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a 
degree,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until  the  close  of  the  second 
semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Goding. 

5.    (I)    6.    (II)    Intermediate  French.  —  For  freshmen  and  sophomores;  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.    Grammar  review  and  composition.    Training  for  rapid  reading.    The 
reading  of  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays,  selected  readings  from  periodicals  and  scientific 
texts  in  the  library. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Goding. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 

7.    (I)    8.    (II)    French  Survey. —  For  freshmen  and  sophomores ;  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.     A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  literature  and  the  development 
of  French  culture,  with,  representative  works  of  the  important  periods. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  S  and  6  or  their  equivalent. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  French  Classicism  (1941-42). —  Alternate  with  Courses  31.  (I) 
and  32.  (II)  — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  survey  of  the  Classic 
period,  with  readings  from  representative  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

31.  (I)  French  Romanticism  (1940-41). —  Alternates  with  Course  29. —  For  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  period.  Pv.ead- 
ings  from  Hugo,  de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  de  Musset,  and  others!  The  influence  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  literature  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  .  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

32.  (II)  French  Realism  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  30.  —  For  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.    A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period  and  the 
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modern  writers.    Readings  from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Stendahl,  Loti,  Daudet,  Anatole  France, 
and  others. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Godin-g. 

Prerequisite,  French  31. 

71.  (I)  Voltaire  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  79.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

72.  (II)  French  Lyricism  (1940-41).  Alternates  with  Course  80.  —  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  including  excerpts  in  modern  translation 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  various  modern  movements  through  the  nineteenth 
century.    Collateral  readings  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

79.  (I)  Introduction  to  France. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  those  ele- 
ments which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the  world  civilization. 
Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences,  school  systems,  the  press,  the  family,  social 
classes,  influences  of  history  and  geography.  The  assigned  readings  will  be  drawn  from 
contemporary  French  literature. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Coding. 

80.     (II)     Advanced     Grammar     and     Composition     (1941-42).       Alternates      with 
Course  72,  —  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  thorough 
review  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  the  phonetic  method.     The  course  also  includes 
practice  teachings  and  outside  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  French. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Spanish. 
Elective  Courses. 

25.    (I)    26.    (II)    Elementary  Spanish. —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.     Grammar,  exercises  in  composition  and  conversation,  reading   of  selected  short 
stories.    No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

75.    (I)    76.    (II)    Modem  Spanish  Authors. —  For   juniors   and   seniors.     Reading 
from  modern  Spanish  novel  and  drama;  composition;  outside  reading. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fr.aker. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  26. 

German. 
Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  German. —  For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Grammar,  reading,  and  prose  composition.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  fundamental  stem  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  under- 
stand simple  German  paragraphs  in  German.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied 
toward  a  degree,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean,  until  the  close 
of  the  second  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Mr.  Lyle. 
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5.    (I)    6.    (II)    The  Classical  Period. —  For    freshmen;    sophomores,    juniors,    and 
seniors  may  elect.     Reading  and  study  of  some  important  literary  productions  of  the 
classical  period;  spoken  German;  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisite,  German  25  and  26.  or  Entrance  German. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  The  Short  Story.  —  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  The  German  short  story;  the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and 
advanced  prose  composition.  Simple  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  9 :00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Mr.  Lyle. 
Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2. 

27.    (I)    28.    (II)    Nineteenth  Century  Literature. —  For  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.    A  survey  of  German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  expressed  in  the 
prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  Heine,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  and  Thomas  Mann. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 
Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Advanced  German. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Before  enrolling 
in  this  course  students  should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The  "Storm 
and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with  study  of  the  early  plays  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  Romantic  period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of  poets,  dramatists, 
critics,  and  philosophers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

57.    (I)    58.    (II)    Goethe's  Faust. —  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  JxnJAN. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German. —  Open  to  advanced  students  in  German, 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Practice  in  the  oral  use  of  German,  based  on 
reading  material  prepared  in  advance,  and  dealing  with  present-day  German. 

2  class  hours.                                                                                                                 Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Julian  and . 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German. —  For  seniors.  Intensive  and  specialized  read- 
ing of  literature  in  standard  German  scientific  journals  and  reference  books. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                    Professor  Julian. 
Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

Latin. 
Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Latin. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in  elementary  Latin. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree,  except  upon  special  recom- 
mendation from  the  Dean,  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 

55.    (I)    56.    (II)    Latin. —  For  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  Latin  51  and  52 
or  two  years'  work  in  secondary  school.     An  interpretative  survey  of  classical  Latin 
prose  and  poetry,  providing  a  grammar  review  and  translation  selected  from  the  prose 
of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny,  and  from  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Hoi  ace,  and  Catullus. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 
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Music. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Choral  Singing. —  For  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  study  and  performance,  with 
examples  of  the  best  choral  music  of  all  periods.  Admission  is  by  approval  of  the  instruc- 
tor. This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  par- 
ticipation in  choral  services. 

2  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  AiviANi. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  through  the  Romantic 
Movement.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  elementary  course  is  nontechnical  in  nature 
and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  a  general  back- 
ground of  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  The  course  deals  with  the  most  important  ele- 
ments: "learning  to  listen";  and  the  meaning  and  place  of  melody,  form,  harmony,  and 
rhythm.  Excerpts  from  works  of  all  the  great  masters  will  be  used  as  illustrations  and 
attendance  at  certain  concerts  will  be  recommended. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                               Associate  Professor  Goding. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  since  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey  course,  emphasizing  the  significant  trends  in 
music,  with  attention  to  the  major  development  in  song,  opera,  the  symphony,  cham- 
ber music,  and  other  forms,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  art  of  music  in  its  many  phases.  It  aims  to  present 
in  untechnical  language  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  musical  forms.  Selections  are 
illustrated  at  the  piano,  and  by  phonograph  records.  No  knowledge  of  music  is  neces- 
sary for  entrance  to  this  course. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Harmony. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  harmonic  principles  up  to  the  present  time.  Part-writing  for  four  voices,  and  har- 
monic analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  eartraining  to  promote  the  student's  aural 
imagination  and  recognition  of  all  material  studied.  Previous  musical  experience  is 
desirable,  but  not  required.    Course  75  is  prerequisite  to  Course  76. 

3  class,  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Alviani. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor    Hicks. 

Student  Health. 

Professor  RadclifFe,  Assistant  Professor  Ellms,  Mr    Bla'r 
Required   Course. 

1.  (I)  Hygione.  —  For  freshmen.  Sections  for  men  meet  twice  a  week  for  one-half 
the  semester;  women  meet  once  a  week  for  the  entire  semester.  Lectures  on  personal 
hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for  sound  health  habits. 

(Women)   1:00-1:45  Tu.  Credit,  1. 

(Men)    1:55-2:40  M.  F.  for  1st  half  of  semester  or  3:45-4:30  Tu.  Th.  for  2d  half  of 
semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Ellms  and  Mr.  Blair. 

Physical  Education  for  Men. 

Professor  Gore,   Professor  Radcliffe,    Professor   Caraway,   Assistant   Professor   Derby, 
Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Mr.   Ball,   Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.   Kauffman,   Mr.   Frigard. 

The  work  of  physical  education  for  men  covers  the  required  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation the  first  year;  elective  work  in  team  game  participation  the  second  year;  and  the 
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opportunity  to  specialize  the  last  two  years  in  physical  education,  to  minor  in  teacher- 
coaching,  or  to  specialize  in  physical  recreation  as  a  part  of  recreational  leadership. 

Required  Courses. 

3.  (I)  Physical  Education. —  For  freshmen.  One  hour  a  week  of  exposure  to  carry- 
over value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in:  touchfootball,  archery,  badminton,  skiing, 
and  volleyball.  The  development  of  recreational  aptitudes  is  stressed.  Team  Game 
participation  is  required.  Men  will  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or 
their  equivalent.  Special  work  is  required  for  those  freshmen  whose  physical  examina- 
tions show  that  postural  corrective  work  is  indicated. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

4.  (II)  Physical  Education. —  For  freshmen.  The  one  hour  a  week  requirement  of 
carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in:  swimming,  life-saving,  canoeing, 
canoe  safety,  fishing,  softball,  golf,  and  tennis.  Team  Game  participation  requirement  of 
two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent  is  also  continued. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

Elective  Courses 

23.  (I)  Physical  Education. —  For  sophomores.  Team  Game  participation:  men 
may  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent. 

Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department.' 

24.  (II)  Physical  Education. —  For  sophomores.  Team  Game  participation:  men 
may  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent. 

Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

Admission  by  permission  only. 

41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Winter  ice  and  snow  activities 
programs,  including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter  carnivals,  winter  sports  safety; 
and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  winter  sports  facilities.  Recommended 
for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

10:00-11:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore,  Assistant 

Professor  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Kauffman. 

42.  (II)  Water  Activities. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Water  activities  programs 
including  swimming,  diving,  life-saving,  water  safety,  canoeing,  rowing,  fishing;  and  the 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  water  sports  facilities.  Recommended  for 
recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

1  class  hour;   2   1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore, 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Kauffman. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Technique  and  practice.  Recom- 
mended for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation,  as  well  as  for 
those  taking  teacher-coaching  and  physical  education  for  men. 

1  class  hour;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu. ;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                            Mr.  Kauffman. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers 
the  status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an  historical  sketch,  typical  contriliu- 
tions  in  anthropometrics,  strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement  tests,  cardiac  functional 
tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport  technique  tests;  and  it  includes  the  tools 
of  measurement,  indices,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  test  administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                                               Mr.  Frigard. 
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51.  (I)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches.  —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This 
course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball. 

2  class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Caraway,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Frigard. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  baseball,  track,  and  field 
athletics,  and  hockey,  also  athletic  pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Caraway,  Assistant  Professor  Derby,  and  Mr.  Ball. 

53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This 
course  includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance,  and  content  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  grade  schools.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  —  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  This  course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and  content  of 
physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

55.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  a  study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical  education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Professor  Gore. 

56.  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  —  For  seniors. 
Considers  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  department  of  physical  education. 
Design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  service  considerations  of  physical  recreational 
areas  are  studied.  Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical 
recreation. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
covers  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized  camp  coun- 
cilor, i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activities  counselor,  and  as  a  specialty  coun- 
selor.    Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  speciahsts  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
includes  the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum  standards  of  health  and  safety,  the 
development  of  camping  philosophies,  trends,  and  the  camping  industry.  Recommended 
to  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W. ;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in 
the  elements  and  principles  of  scoutmastership. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore  cooperating  with  Scout  Executive,  Hampshire- 
Franklin  Council,  B.S.A. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. —  For  seniors  specializing  in  physical 
education,  teacher-coaching,  or  recreation.    Presentation  and  discussion  of  research  work 
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in  physical  education,  recreation,  health  education,  or  athletics.    Recommended  to  recrea- 
tional leadership  seniors  taking  physical  recreation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation  —  Administration  and  Organization. — -For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Administration  and  organization  of  recreational  areas,  including  playground  layouts, 
equipment  supplies,  maintenance,  leadership,  training  activities,  conduct  of  programs, 
and  problems  of  operations.  Recommended  for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking 
physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation  —  Recreation  Land  Use. —  For  juniors  and  seniors.  Including 
types  of  recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recreational  needs  of  the  people, 
geography  of  recreation,  competitors  of  recreational  land  use,  economic  aspects  of  recrea- 
tional federal,  state,  and  local  systems.  Recommended  for  recreational  leadership  spe- 
cialists taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

75.  (I)  Health  Education  Theory  and  Practice. —  For  seniors.  This  course  gives 
the  teaching  supervision  and  administration  of  school  health  programs.  It  also  gives 
first  aid  as  applied  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  on  the  athletic  field.  Men  who 
complete  this  course  satisfactorily  will  receive  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Certificates. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Radcliete  and  Mr.  Frigard. 

77.  (I)    Anatomy  General. —  For  juniors.    A  course  in  structural  human  anatomy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.                                                                    Dr.  Radcliffe. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied. —  For  juniors.  A  course  aimed  to  give  the  anatomical 
application  basal  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems  in  apparatus, 
athletic,  and  corrective  exercises. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.                                                                     Dr.  Radcliffe. 
Prerequisite,  Physical  Education  77. 

Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Miss  Stevenson,   Miss  Callahan. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  (1)  to  establish  habits  of  regular  exercises;  (2)  to 
secure  a  uniform  development  and  an  efficient  use  of  the  body;  (3)  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  recreative  activities  which  will  be  healthful  and  enjoyable  in  later  life  as 
well  as  in  college. 

Required  Courses. 

7.  (I)  Physical  Education. —  For  freshmen.  Outdoor  season:  archery,  games,  soccer, 
field  hockey,  special  gymnastics;  indoor  season:  badminton,  basketball,  folk  and  tap 
dancing   (rhythmic  dances),  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  voUey  ball,  games. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

8.  (II)  Physical  Education. —  For  freshmen.  Indoor  season:  badminton,  basket- 
ball, folk  and  tap  dancing,  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volley  ball,  games;  outdoor 
season:  archery,  tennis,  golf,  special  gymnastics. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

27.    (I)    Physical  Education. —  For  sophomores.     Outdoor  season:    archery,  tennis^ 
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soccer,  field  hockey,  special  gymnastics;  indoor  season:    badminton,  basketball,  dancing, 
special  gymnastics,  swimming. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Physical  Education. —  For  sophomores.  Indoor  season:  badminton,  bas- 
ketball, dancing,  special  gymnastics,  swimming;  outdoor  season:  archery,  tennis,  golf, 
special  gymnastics. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Recreation. —  For  juniors.  Outdoor  season:  sports  and  games 
depending  upon  the  physical  condition  and  needs  of  the  students;  indoor  season:  modern 
dance;  tap  dancing,  badminton  or  swimming.  Those  electing  the  modern  dance  must 
elect  the  course  for  the  entire  year. 

2  1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.  The  Department. 

81.  (1)  82.  (II)  Recreation. —  For  seniors.  Outdoor  season:  sports  and  games 
for  physical  benefits  and  further  development  of  skill  and  for  social  contacts;  indoor 
season:  modern  dance;  tap  dancing,  badminton  or  swimming.  Those  electing  the  modern 
dance  must  elect  the  course  for  the  entire  year. 

2   1-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.  The  Department. 

Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Lt.  Colonel  Donald  A.  Young,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Captain  Buckner  M.  Creel,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Captain 
Allen  F.  Rice,  Cavalry  Reserve;  First  Lieutenant  Anthony  J.  Nogelo,  Cavalry  Reserve;  Master  Ser- 
geant Jonathan  Madden,  U.S.A.  Retired;  Staff  Sergeant  Frank  Cronk,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Staff 
Sergeant  Patrick  Creary,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  and  a  detachment  of  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was  required  to  provide  a  two- 
year  course  in  military  instruction  under  a  regular  army  officer.  All  able-bodied 
four-year  male  students  are  required  to  take  this  course.  Under  act  of  Congress,  June 
3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of  Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  established  at 
this  college  in  April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
.  Following  the  World  War  and  an  act  of  Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  has  been  in  operation  under  the  regulation  of  the  War  Department, 
administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term,  1920-21,  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  was  converted  into  a  cavalry  unit. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide  systematic 
military  training  at  civil  educational  institutions,  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  qualifying 
selected  students  of  such  institutions  as  reserve  officers  in  the  military'  forces  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  attain  this  object  during  the  time  the  students  are 
pursuing  their  general  or  professional  studies,  with  the  least  practicable  interference 
with  their  civil  careers,  by  employing  methods  designed  to  fit  men  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  for  pursuits   of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  course  for  cavalry  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  includes  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  all  phases  of  cavalry  work,  so  distributed  over  the  four- 
year  college  course  as  to  qualify  students  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  as  privates 
of  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  as  non-com.missioned  officers  of  cavalry, 
and  upon  graduation  as  reserve  officers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  course  is  classroom 
work.     All  practical  instruction  is  out  of  doors. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course  must  take  at  least  three 
hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two  years.  Students  who  are  approved  by  the 
president  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  may  take  the  advanced  course 
in  their  junior  and  senior  years  if  they  so  elect.  The  advanced  course  consists  of  at 
least  five  hours  per  week  and  a  summer  camp  of  about  six  weeks  during  the  summer 
vacation  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.     Students  taking  this  course  are  paid  by 
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the  Federal  Government  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  army  ration.  The  rate  now  is  twenty-five  cents  per  diem  amounting 
for  the  two  years  to  $146.25  to  which  should  be  added  pay  at  camp  of  $29.40  making 
a  cash  value  of  $175.65.  Advanced  students  are  required  to  equip  themselves  with  riding 
boots  but  remainder  of  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  government  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  student  upon  graduation.  Students  graduating  in  the  advanced  course 
are  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  but  are  not  required  to 
accept  such  commissions  if  offered. 

Uniforms  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  supplied  by  the  government  without  cost 
except  for  boots.  A  deposit  of  $20  is  required  to  insure  return  of  uniform  articles.  In 
addition,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  one  pair  of  boots  through  the  Military 
Department  at  a  cost  of  about  $4.20.  The  uniforms  for  the  juniors  and  seniors  (ad- 
vanced course)  are  similar  to  U.  S.  army  officers'  uniforms  tailor-made  for  the  individual 
student.  A  deposit  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  this  uniform  is  required  at  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year. 

Required  Courses. 

1.    (I)    2.     (II)     For  freshmen.    Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  dismounted 
drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  map  reading,  sanitation  and  first  aid,  organization,  military 
discipline  and  courtesies,  military  history  and  poUcy,  obligations  of  citizenship. 
3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  or  11:00-11:50  Tu.  S., 
1:00-1:45  Th.  Army  Instructors. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  For  sophomores.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  mounted 
cavalry  drill  and  horsemanship,  cavalry  weapons,  musketry,  scouting  and  patrolling, 
combat  principles  of  rifle  and  light  machine  gun  squad  and  platoon,  cavalry  marches 
and  camps. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  or  10:00-10:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.,  or 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Army  Instructors. 

Elective   Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  For  juniors.  Aerial  photograph  reading,  administration,  care  oi 
animals  and  stable  management,  horsemanship,  instructional  methods,  mechanization, 
cavalry  weapons,  combat  training. 

5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th. 

Army  Instructtors. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  For  seniors.  Military  history  and  policy,  military  law;  property, 
emergency  procurement,  and  funds;  O.  R.  C.  regulations,  horsemanship,  mechanization, 
combat  training. 

5   scheduled   hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th. 

Army  Instructors. 
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The  Graduate  School 

F.  J.  SiEVERS,  Director. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees  have  been  available  at  the  College 
practically  since  its  establishment.  At  the  beginning  these  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy  were  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  offerings  in  the  field  of  science.  Since  then  the  work  has  expanded  until  now  a 
major  toward  either  degree  may  be  selected  in  any  of  the  following  subjects: 

Agricultural   Economics  and  Economics 

Farm  Management  Entomology 

Agronomy  Food  Technology 

Bacteriology  Pomology 

Botany  Poultry  Science 

Chemistry 

The  following  departments  offer  major  work  toward  a  master  of  science  degree  only: 

Animal  Husbandry  Horticultural    Manufactures 

Dairy   Industry  Olericulture 

Education  Physical  Education   (Men) 

Floriculture  Psychology 

History  Sociology 

Home  Economics  Zoology 

The  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  is  granted  to  students  completing 
the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the  department  of  landscape  architecture; 
while  students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may 
be  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  institution,  while  not  regularly  organized  for  major 
work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  nevertheless,  offer  courses  which  may  be  selected 
for  minor  credit.     These  are: 

English  Mathematics 

French  Philosophy 

Forestry  Physics 

Geology  Physiology 

German  Veterinary  Science 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  entrance,  residence, 
credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together  with  specific  information  concerning  details  of  in- 
terest to  prospective  students  are  set  down  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director's  Office. 
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The  Summer  School 

(Omitted    1940) 


For  thirty  years  the  College  has  conducted  a  summer  session,  starting  at  first  with 
a  four-weeks'  program  consisting  largely  of  teacher  training  and  adult  courses  in  nature 
study,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  and  ornamental  gardening, 
all  organized  without  reference  to  credits  or  degree.  Gradually  the  emphasis  on  such 
work  changed  and  the  need  for  more  professional  courses  of  college  grade  has  resulted 
since  1924  in  a  six-weeks'  session  offering  a  well-balanced  program  of  credit  courses. 
These  are  arranged  to  assist  (1)  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  connected 
with  high  or  elementary  schools  who  desire  advanced  instruction  either  with  or  without 
relation  to  academic  credits;  (2)  classroom  teachers  who  seek  to  prepare  themeselves 
more  effectively  in  their  special  studies;  (3)  college  undergraduates  who  wish  to  satisfy 
deficiencies  or  secure  courses  not  otherwise  available;  and  (4)  any  adult  person  who 
finds  courses  of  special  interest  and  aid  for  leisure  or  livelihood. 

Fees  and  living  expenses  are  very  moderate  so  that  many  people  arrange  their  vacation 
periods  to  include  the  summer  session.  A  carefully  planned  program  of  entertainment 
including  instruction  in  such  sports  as  tennis,  badminton,  and  archery,  with  hiking  and 
picnics,  swimming  and  golf,  provides  recreation  for  all. 

Admission. 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School.  Under- 
graduate students  are  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their  preparation  justifies.  Admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted  to  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  College 
and  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  having  substantially  equivalent  requirements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in  the  1939  session  and  illustrate  the  type  of 
program  at  present  available. 


*Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 
*Genetics  and  Eugenics 

General  Chemistry  I 

General  Chemistry  II 

Introduction  to  Political  Science 
^Problems  in   State   and  Local    Govern- 
ment 
^Professional     Possessions     Massachusetts 

Teachers  Need 
*Teaching  Problems,  Principles  and 

Practices 
^History  of  Education 
*Educational  Research  and  Statistics 
*Problems  in   Vocational  Teaching 
*Principles   of  Vocational   Education 


♦American     Literature     Since     the     Civil 

War 
*The    English    Novel    in    the    Nineteenth 

Century 
♦Contemporary    Poetry 

Preparation  for  College  Work  in  English 
♦Colonial  History  of  Massachusetts 
♦Government  of  the  United   States 
♦History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 
♦International   Relations  Since  the  World 
War 

Food  Preservation 

Recreation  Activities 
♦Educational  Psychology 
♦Mental  Hygiene 


For  further  information,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  Massachusetts   State   College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

For  information  concerning  graduate  work  in  the  summer  school,  write  or  apply  to 
Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 

Mass. 


Indicates  courses  carrying  graduate  credit. 
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Non- Degree  Courses  of  Instruction 

THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

General  Information. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1918,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  shorter  courses  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who  could 
not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were 
unable  to  take  the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present  name  in 
honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  and  its  fifth 
president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  for  the  practice  of  farming  or  associated  agri- 
cultural industries.  Graduation  from  the  School  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable 
regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eight  vocations: 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufactures,  floriculture,  ornamental  horticulture,  fruit  grow- 
ing, poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening,  or  stewarding  for  hotels  and  restaurants 
training.  Specialization  in  a  vocation  does  not  prevent  students  from  securing  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  other  subjects.  The  Stockbridge  School  will  appeal  not  only  to 
young  men  and  women,  but  also  to  men  and  women  of  mature  years  and  practical 
experience  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  business  of  farming  or  related  industries. 
The  School  is  not  intended  for  students  enrolled  in  a  high  school;  such  students  should 
complete  their  high  school  course  before  seeking  admission. 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  school  has 
registered  over  2500  students,  graduated  twenty  classes  numbering  more  than  1600 
members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year  (1939-40)  296  young  men  and  women. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New  England 
States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly  toward 
preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  useful  careers  of 
our  graduates. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  17  years  old  and  must  have  completed  at 
least  an  elementary  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Before  being  enrolled  for  the  work 
of  the  second  year,  students  must  have  completed  six  months'  practical  training  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  Placement. 

Students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  high  schools  and  who  wish  to  enter  the  School 
before  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  should  bring  a  statement,  either  from 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  or  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  requesting  enrollment. 

Three  courses  now  have  limited  enrollments  and  some  form  of  selective  admission. 

These  are:  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Stewarding  (10  students  only);  Animal  Husbandry 
(35  students  only);  and  Dairy  Manufactures   (25  students  only). 

Instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  faculty  by  means  of  classroom  teaching, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the  classroom  is  supplemented 
by  demonstration  work  in  the  laboratory,  dairy,  greenhouse,  orchards  and  stables.  The 
course  is  designed  to  offer  plain,  practical,  direct  information,  and  to  establish  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for,  as  well  as  methods  employed  in,  the  various  operations. 

Credit  and  Diploma. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  all  the  work 
required  in  the  vocational  course  which  he  has  selected.     This  course  consists  of  six 
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months  of  class  and  laboratory  work  from  October  to  April  followed  by  six  months  of 
practical  experience  on  a  job  in  line  with  the  major  course  selected.  The  second  year 
continues  from  October  to  June. 

No  student  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  six  months'  summer  training  can 
b  eenrolled  for  the  second  year  since  the  placement  training  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
prerequisite. 

Graduates  of  county  schools  of  agriculture  or  of  agricultural  departments  of  high 
schools  in  the  state  may  complete  the  course  for  a  diploma  in  one  year  in  certain 
courses,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  director  of  the  county  school,  or  by  the  in- 
structor in  charge  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

Special  Catalogue. 
For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing  an  ap- 
plication  blank,   write   or   apply   to   Director  Roland   H.   Verbeck,   Massachusetts   State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  WINTER  SCHOOL 

Short  Courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is  the  most 
significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the  student  himself 
realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  Therefore,  there  is  no  age  limit. 
Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and  the  old,  the  experienced  and  the 
inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this  grouping  there  is  a  value,  since 
students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short 
Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  gained.  Hence 
the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to  offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and 
training  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During 
the  past  thirty  years  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 

The  Winter  School  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  College,  and 
has  proved  to  be  very  popular. 

Instruction  in  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  this  year: 

(1)  Nine  Weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.  October  28,  1940  to  January  17,  1941. 

(2)  Ten  Weeks'  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  6  to  March  17. 

(3)  Ten  Weeks'  Advanced  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  6  to  March  17. 

(4)  Two  Weeks'  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.    January  6  to  January   18.   ' 

(5)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk 
Products.  January   20  to   January   25. 

(6)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus  Milk 
Products.  January  27   to  February   1. 

(7)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used  in 
Ice  Cream  Making,  the  Standardizing  of  Mixes,  and  Freezing.  February  3 
to  February  8. 

(8)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men.  February  10 
to  February  IS 

(9)  Five-day  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters.  March  24  to  March 
29. 

During  the  one  week  the  student  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  special 
course  in  which  he  has  enrolled.  The  instruction  lasts  throughout  the  day  from  8  to 
S.  These  courses  meet  a  very  definite  need  in  the  State  for  those  who  wish  instruction, 
but  who  cannot  attend  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  who  do  not  wish  to  take  other 
subjects. 

Tuition  and  Fees 


Greenkeepers'    Course 

Advanced    Greenkeepers'    Course 

Poultry  Course 

Dairy   Bacteriology    Course 

Dairy    Courses,    each 

Tree  Wardens'  and  Town  Foresters'  Course 


Tuition 

Registration 

Health 

.       $10.00 

$5.00 

$1.50 

10.00 

5. GO 

1.50 

9.00 

5.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

None 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1940-1941 

Academic  Activities  Board:     Chairman  Machmer,  Dickinson*,  Emery*,  Click,  Raxd 

Admission  and  Scholarship:  Chairman  Machmer,  French,  Glatfelter,  Julian, 
Lanphear,  Neet,  Parkhurst,  Radcllffe,  Skinner,  Torrey 

Athletic  Board:  Chairman  Munson,  Carpenter,  Hawley,  Lanphear,  McLaughlin*, 
T.  L.  Warner* 

Campus  Planning  Council:  Chairman  Blundell,  Armstrong,  Erickson,  Gunness, 
Marston,  Otto,  Rice,  Sievers,  Waugh 

Commencement:  Chairman  Powers,  Burke,  Doran,  Emery,  Garvey,  Coding,  Hawley, 
Helming,  Horrigan 

Convention   Committee:     Chairman   Emery,   Broadfoot,   Carpenter,   Johnson,   Pray 

Course  of  Study:  Chairman  Machmer,  Coolidge,  Gamble,  Goldberg,  Hicks,  Holds- 
worth,  LiNDSEY,  Mack,  Marston,  Miller,  Purvis,  Ritchie 

Discipline:  Chairman  Machmer,  Callahan,  Chenowexh,  Glatfelter,  Gunness, 
Harrison,  Serex 

Exhibits:  Chairman  Robertson,  A.  M.  Davis,  Parsons,  W.  H.  Ross,  F.  R.  Shaw, 
Stevenson,  Vondell 

Farm  and  Home  Week:  Chairman  Carpenter,  Coolidge,  Herr,  Lindsey,  Loy,  Moser, 
Parkhurst,  F.  R.  Shaw,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Van  Meter 

Fellowships  and  Grants:  Chairman  Van  Meter,  Cance,  Caldwell,  Purvis,  Rice, 
Ritchie 

Fine  Arts  Council:     Chairman  Waugh,  Clark,  Coding,  Otto,  Rand,  Robertson,  Wood 

Graduate  School  Advisory  Committee:  Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Lentz,  ]\Iach- 
mer,  Mackimmie,  Peters,  Van  Meter,  Welles 

Housing  and  Sanitation:  Chairman  Hicks,  Boutelle,  Blair,  Bradley,  Broadfoot, 
Ellms,  Frandsen,  Hamlin,  Hannum,  Jewett,  Radcllffe,  Skinner,  Tague, 
Waldron 

Honors:  Chairman  Lanphear,  Cance,  Crampton,  Fraker,  Gage,  Gamble,  Helming, 
Prince,  Rice,  Serex,  Waugh,  Woodside 

Library:  Chairman  Sievers,  Burke,  Herr,  Lindsey,  Moore,  Osmun,  Ritchie,  Troy, 
Wood 

Lotta  Agricultural  Fund  for  Graduates:  Chairman  Munson,  Branch,  Grayson, 
Hawley,  Machmer,  Parker 

Lotta  Agricultural  Scholarship  Fund:  Chairman  Machmer,  Lanphear,  Osmun,  Rice, 
Skinner,  Van  Meter,  George  W.  Edman*,  Starr  M.  King* 

Memorial  Hall  Board:  Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery,  Erickson,  Fessenden,  Gore*, 
Haynes,  D.  E.  Ross* 

Music:     Chairman  Coding,  Alviani,  Fraker,  Helming,  Lyle,  Woodside 

Nature  School:  Chairman  Vinal,  Alexander,  Blundell,  L.  E.  Briggs,  W.  H.  Da\is, 
Farley,  Fraker,  Fuller,  Gore,  Holdsworth,  Loy,  Sweetman,  C.  L.  Thayer, 
Trippensee,  Van  Meter 

Publications:     Chairman  Sievers,  Burke,  Munson,  Oleson,   Rand,  Verbeck 

Recreation  Conference  Committee:  Chairman  Vinal,  Blundell,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Dickin- 
son, Erickson,  Gore,  Grayson,  Johnson,  Leland,  Loy,  McIntire,  Parsons,  Pray, 
Rich,  Rohr,  Rogers,  Trippensee,  Van  Meter,  Vondell,  Young 

*  Alumni  representatives 


Part  II.  Ill 

Religious  Advisory   Council:     Chairman  Machmer,  Aistdersen,   Caldwell,   Callahan, 

CoLWELL,    CooLiDGE,    Fellers    Frandsen    Goldberg,    Hannum',    Hawxey,    Pray, 

Ritchie,  Sharp,  Verbeck,  Woodside 

Social  Union:     Chairman  Rand,  Alviani,  Emery,  Erickson,  Coding 

Stockbridge  School  Advisory  Council:  Chairman  Verbeck,  Banta,  Barrett,  Blundell, 
Dickinson,  Foley,  French,  Grayson,  Holdsworth,  Hubbard,  Lindquist,  Maclinn, 
Markuson,  Packard,  Snyder,  C.  H.  Thayer,  Trippensee 

Student  Life:  Chairman  C.  L.  Thayer,  Alderman,  Barrett,  M.  Briggs,  Garvey, 
Lanphear,  Lyle 

Student  Aid:    Chairman  Grayson,  Erickson,  Lanphear 

Summer  School:  Chairman  Verbeck,  Machmer,  Eisenmenger,  Rice,  Sievers,  Welles, 
Westcott 

Judging  Teams  and  Contests:  Chairman  Foley,  Banta,  Emery,  French,  Heald, 
Lindquist,  Mack,  Nodine,  Snyder 

Students'  Major  Advisory  Committees 

Agriculture:     Chairman    Rice,    Eisenmenger,    Frandsen,    Lindsey,    Parkhurst 

Engineering:     Chairman  Gunness,  Markuson,  Makston 

Game  Management  Study:  Chairman  TrippenseiE,  Alexander,  Bantai,  Fellers, 
McLaughlin,  Van  Roekel 

Home  Economics:  Chairman  Skinner,  M.  Briggs,  Cook,  Coolidge,  Knowlton, 
Mitchell 

Horticulture:  Chairman  Van  Meter,  Chenoweth,  Holdsworth,  Otto,  Snyder, 
C.  L.  Thayer 

Liberal  Arts:  Chairman  Mackimmie,  Cance,  Cary,  Cutler,  Click,  Rand,  Welles 
Physical  Education:     Chairman  Gore,  L.  Briggs,  Caraway,  Derby,  Hicks,  Radclute 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences:  Chairman  Gordon,  Alexander,  Bradley,  Gage,  Lentz, 
Moore,  Osmun,  Powers 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEESi 

Committee  on  Faculty  and  Program  of  Study 

Frederick  D.  Griggs,  Chairman  Joseph   B.  Ely 

John  Chandler  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Harry  D.  Brown  David  J.  Malcolm 

Walter  F.  Downey  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Committee   on  Extension  Service 

John   Chandler,   Chairman  Frederick  D.  Griggs 

Harry  D.  Brown  John  W.  Haigis 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Walter  F.  Downey  William  C.  Monahan 


Committee  on  Experiment  Station 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Chairman  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

William  Casey  William   C.  Monahan 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  Philip  F.  Whitmore 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

William  C.  Monahan,  Chairman  William   Casey 

Harry  D.  Brown  John  Chandler 

Mrs.   Katherine  G.   Canavan  Frederick    D.    Griggs 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 


Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Philip  F.  Whitmore,  Chairman  Joseph   B.  Ely 

Mrs.    Katherine    G.    Canavan  John   W.  Haigis 

James  T.  Cassidy  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

David  J.  Malcolm 


Committee  on  Finance 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  Joseph   B.   Ely 

James  T.  Cassidy  John  W.  Haigis 

John  Chandler  Philip  F.  Whitmore 


Committee  on  Legislation 

Joseph   B.  Ely,  Chairman  Harry  D.  Brown 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  James  T.  Cassidy 


Executive  Committee 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Chairman  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett 


1  The    President    of    the    College   and   the    Vice-President    of    the    Board    are    ex-officio    members 
of  each  committee. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  1940 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 

DeFelice,  Domenic,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .       .       .  Belmont 

DeRose,  Howard  Robert,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College     .       .       .  Amherst 

Farrell,  Kenneth  Thomas,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .       .       .  Amherst 

Ginsburgh,  Stanley  Alexander,  A.M.,  Johns   Hopkins   University   .        .  Springfield 

Gurney,  Ashley  Buell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     .       .  Cummington 

Harvey,    Edward   Winslow,   B.S.,   M.S.,    Massachusetts   State    College  Amherst 

Hastings,     Waldon     Houston,     B.S.,     University     of     Maine,     M.S.,  Amherst 

University  of  Minnesota 

Isgur,  Benjamin,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College       .       .       .  Dorchester 

Moore,    William   James,   Jr.,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    State    College  Pittsburgh,   Penn. 

Shea,  Kevin  Griffin,  B.A.,  University  of  Ottawa,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Chicopee 

State    College 

Story,    Enoch    Francis,    Jr,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Rhode    Island    State    College  E.  Providence,  R. 

Tucker,   Lowell   Ray,   B.S.,   University  of   Illinois North  Hadley 


Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 


Baker,  Mary  Leigh,  B.S.,  Boston  University  .... 
Bartlett,  Lewis  William,  B.S.,  Tufts  College  .... 
Bergman,  William  Erving,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Buck,  Wilbur  Francis.  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Clapp,   Edward  Theodore,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Clifford,   Margaret   Teresa,    B.S.E.,   Westfield    State   Teachers 
Corbett,  Plese,  B.S.,  A.  &  T.  College  of  North  Carolina  . 
Coutu,   Vernon  Francis,   B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Crane,   Francis  Joseph,   B.A.,  University  of   Ottawa  . 
Dacey,   Frederick   Thomas,   B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State  Teachers   College 
Dion,  Paul  Emile,  B.S.E.,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 
Dunn,   Marjorie   Estelle,   B.S.,   Rhode   Island   State  College     . 
Earls,  Martin  John,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College       .... 
Fitzgerald,   John    Anthony,    B.S.,    Tufts    College    .... 
Fitzpatrick,   William  Henry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Golub,  Samuel  Joseph,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Hadro,  Gertrude  Josephine,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Henderson,    Mary    Douglas,  B.S.,   Battle    Creek   College      . 
Hurdis,  John  Wendell,  B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College  . 
Josko,  Margaret  Mary,  B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Keyock,   Nicholas   Louis,   B.S.,  Pennsylvania   State   College 
Kimball,  Leonard  Parker,  B.A.,  Amherst  College  .... 

Klein,  Aaron,  B.S.,  Columbia  University 

Levine,  Sonnia,  Ph.G.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy     . 

Lightbown,    Elsie,    A.B.,    Brown    University 

Lubitz,  Joseph   Arthur,    B.S.,    Connecticut   College   of    Pharmacy 
Lubitz,   Robert   Sayre    A.B.,   University  of  Kentucky   . 
MacFarlane,    Gertrude    Elizabeth,    B.S.,    Boston    University    . 
Macomber,  Lois  Rogers,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Mango,    Vincent    Paul,    B.S.,    Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology 
McChesney,    Herbert   Lewis,   B.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College   . 
McKenna,    Elizabeth   Anne,   A.B.,   College   of    Our    Lady   of   the   Elms 
McMahon,  Frank  Joseph,  B.S.E.,  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College 

Miles,    Elvin   Ted,    B.S.,    Tuskegee    Institute 

Minzner,  Raymond  Arthur,  B.S,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Moore,  Edwin  Lewis,  B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College  .       .       .       . 

Peterman,  Jack  Nat,  B.A.,  University  of  Newark 

Quirk,  John  Matthew,  B.S.,  Middlebury  College 

Rodda,   Charles,   Jr.,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College   .       .       .       . 

Rooney,  Grattan  Henry,  B.A.,   St.  Anselm's  College 

Slesinski,  Frank  Alphonse,  B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 

Tarkow,  Leonard,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Theriault,    Frederic    Russell,    B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College    . 
Trevett,  Moody  Francis,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Voit,  Fred  Benidict,  B.S.,  Oregon  State  College 

Wishart,   Frederick  Joseph,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Yourga,  Frank  John,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     .       .       .       . 


Cambridge 

Hinsdale 

Shelburne  Falls 

Amherst 

Florence 

Northampton 

Cedar  Grove,  N.  C. 

Erving 

Chicopee 

Agawam 

Southbridge 

Providence,    R.    I. 

Southbridge 

Ware 

Amesbury 

Springfield 

Easthampton 

Hilliards,    Ohio 

N.    Providence,   R.    I. 

Springfield 

Elizabeth,    Penn. 

Hartford,    Conn. 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Amherst 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Northampton 

Fairhaven 

Westfield 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Ludlow 

Tuskegee   Institute,   Ala. 

Lawrence 

West    Pelham 

Newark,    N.    J. 

North    Agawam 

Springfield 

Ludlow 

Northampton 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

East   Weymouth 

Franklin 

Portland,    Ore. 

Turners    Falls 

Greenfield 


Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture   (B.L.A.) 


Beaumont,  Edgar  Sidney,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Carpenter,  Robert  Douglas,  B.S.,  Michigan  State  College  . 
Grasby,  Hannah  Catton,  B.A.,  University  of  Western  Australia 
Johnson,  Herbert  Harry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Lord,  Bertha  Wallace,  A.B.,  Cornell  University  .... 
Townsend,  John  Vincent,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Wilcox,  Edmund  Gillette,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 


Amherst 
Lansing,    Mich. 
Corrigin,    Australia 
Roslindale 
Pittsford,    Vt. 
South    Hadley 
Stockbridge 
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Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.) 

Abrahams,    Sydney    Scheie Beverly 

Alfieri,    Mario    Paul ^^r''^^/^'. 

Atwater,  George  Leonard Westfield 

Bak,    Mildred    Marion Hadley 

Banus,    Anna    Matilda Pittsfield 

Barton,    Beryl    Hazel ^orth  Adams 

Bates,    Mary    Elizabeth Pittsfield 

Beames,   Geoffrey  Hamilton Falmouth 

Becker,    Philip Holyoke 

Benemelis,    Robert    Lorenzo Holyoke 

Bernstein,    Robert    Harold Springfield 

Beytes,   Deane  Allen North   Plymouth 

Blake,   Richard   Franklin Southville 

Blauer,    Haiiis Arlington 

Bowen,    Earl    Kenneth West   Springfield 

Bowman,    Louise Medford 

Boyd,    Glenn    David Amherst 

Brown,   Roger   Whittemore,   Jr Lexington 

Buckley,  James  Bernard,  Jr Springfield 

Burakoff,    Morris    H Boston 

Burns,    Herbert    Vane Gloucester 

Chalfen,    Melvin   Harold Brookline 

Chapin,    Hazel   Ruth Sheffield 

Chapman,    Robert   Morgan Belmont 

Cole,  Frederick  John Springfield 

Cooper,    Kathleen    Freda Amherst 

Copson,   David  Arthur  _ Dorchester 

Corcoran,  Anne  Katherine Stoneham 

Creswell,    Robert    Miller Worcester 

Dailey,   Gerald   Michael Dorchester 

Daley,   Frank   Robert  Lee,  Jr South    Hadley 

Dalton,  Frank  Herbert Greenfield 

Davenport,    George    Godfrey,   Jr. Hopedale 

Davis,    Ida   Bessie East   Taunton 

Dec,  Antonia   Sophie Hadley 

Doran,   Katherine   Hazel Amherst 

Dunham,   Agnes  Armstrong Kinderhook,    N.    Y. 

Dunn,   Robert   Francis Pittsfield 

Eaton,   Robert  Bowker Waltham 

Everson,    Laura    Verlin North    Amherst 

Farnsworth,    Reaetta    Barbara Worcester 

Ferriter,    Paul    Thomas Westfield 

Filios,   John   Edward   .     _ Westfield 

Flanagan,    George   Francis Bridgewater 

Fleming,   Urban  Cyril,  Jr Holyoke 

Foley,    Robert  Thomas Turners    Falls 

Foley,  William    Gregory Salem 

Foster,  Willard  Olcott,  Jr Marion 

Fox.    Bernard    Hyman '.       .       .  Maiden 

Fram,     Harvey Worcester 

Freeman,  Lawrence  John Southbridge 

Gale,    Virginia Marblehead 

Glazier,    Thelma    Nellie Leyerett 

Goodwin,    William    Francis Winthrop 

Gordon,    Mark    Harold Wilbraham 

Graves,  Myra  Campbell Sunderland 

Greenberg,     Sidney Springfield 

Gregg,    Burton    William ■ Westminster  West,  Vt. 

Griffin,   Harold   Emory,   Jr Dorchester 

Hagelstein,   Arthur   Alexander Stoughton 

Hall,  Frieda    Lillian Braintree 

Hall,  John    Walton Marshfield 

Hanley,   Robert  Hayes Hopedale 

Harding,   Malcolm   Bennett,  Jr Westfield 

Hopkins,    Franklin    Adelbert Leverett 

Howe,    Arthur    Fenner Brockton 

Howe,    Elizabeth    Margaret Pittsfield 

Hoxie,    Howard    Mason Northampton 

Hughes,    Frederick    Kenneth Holyoke 

Jacobs,  Priscilla Holliston 

Jaquith,  Richard  Herbert Northampton 

Jewell,    Eleanor    Frances \Vorcester 

Johnson,  Alberta    Margaret Southwick 

Johnson,  Louis    Fingal Gloucester 

Joyce,    Robert    Arthur Florence 

Keville,    Bartholomew    Francis,   Jr Lynn 

Kingsbury,    Aileen    Louise Braintree 

Kohls,    Rosa   Frieda   Emma Dorchester 

Krowka,    Stanley   Joseph Northampton 

As  of  the  Class  of  1939 

Lavrakas,  Vasilis Watertown 

Levy,    Roma    Dina Pittsfield 

Lindsey,    Roger   Hurlin Ware 

Little,     Barbara Newburj'port 

Luce,    Nancy    Elizabeth Fitchburg 

Mahoney,  Donald  John  .  Holyoke 

Malcolm,    James    Walter Holyoke 
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Mansfield,    Charles   Francis,   Jr.  Taunton 

Marshall,   Helen   Alison Amherst 

Martin,    Robert    Ansel '     .       .  Pittsfield 

Mayo,    Donald    Stewart Framingham 

McAndrew,    Gerald    Edward Barre 

McLaughlin,    Charles    LeGro Amherst 

Merrill,   John  Edward,  Jr Southbridge 

Miller,    John    Calvin Charlton 

Monk,    Carolyn    Emma Groton 

Moriece,    Paul Amherst 

Morley,   Dorothy  Ruth Amherst 

Morse,   Roy   Earl Roxbury 

Moseley,    Maynard   Fowle,   Jr Allston 

Mosher,    Robert    Henry Holyoke 

Muller,  Richard  Kenneth Amherst 

Nelson,    Carl   F.,  Jr.  Gardner 

Neznayko,   Michael,   Jr Hadley 

Nietupski,    Dominic    Edward Ludlow 

Novelli,   G.    David North  Agawam 

Nutting,  William   Brown West    Boylston 

Oertel,    Priscilla    May South    Hanson 

Osmun,  John  Vincent Amherst 

Palumbo,    Ralph   Francis Leominster 

Patton,    Willard    Ginn Westboro 

As  of  the  Class  of  1939 

Payson,  James  Warren,  Jr Millis 

Phillips,   Lester  LeRoy,   Jr Pittsfield 

Pike,    Kenneth    Vernon Pittsfield 

Pitts,  George  Thomas,  Jr Beverly 

Plichta,    Richard   John Amherst 

Powers,  Charles  Arthur,   Jr Braintree 

Powers,  John  Joseph,  Jr Pittsfield 

Reagan,    Lawrence   Hunneman Dorchester 

Reinap,_  Mia  _  .       .     _ .  South   Sudbury 

Rice,   Katherine   Louise Springfield 

Richards,   William  Henry,   Jr Northampton 

Rodman,  Robert Dorchester 

Rogosa,     Mary Lynn 

As  of  the  Class  of  1939 

Rourke,    Dorothy    Jean Springfield 

Ryan,    Winslow    Edwin Hudson 

Saltzman,    Theodore Roxbury 

Sanderson,  James  Joseph Washington 

Santucci,  Leo  Joseph^ Palmer 

Saunders,   Francis   Richard Gloucester 

Sawyer,   David  Alan Dorchester 

Scholz,    Evi    C      . State    Line 

Schoonmaker,   Norman  James South    Amherst 

Serex,    John    Paul Amherst 

Shapiro,    Everett  Mattapan 

Shepardson,  Daniel    Edgar Athol 

Shepardson,  Wilfred  Britton Athol 

Silfen,    Alfred    Jay Springfield 

Slater,    Edgar    Burton ■      .       .  .  Tyringham 

Smalley,  Dorothea  Florentina Worcester 

Smith,  Frank    Browne Holyoke 

Smith,    Marjorie    Marion Springfield 

SpoflFord,    Elizabeth    Harriet Lee 

Spungin,    Sidney Greenfield 

Stahlberg,    Eric,    Jr. Northampton 

btapl-s,    Robert Northampton 

Stewart,    Jacqueline    Louise Amherst 

Stranger,  Homer  Lincoln Kingston 

Sullivan,  Albert  William South  Hadley  Falls 

buuivan,  Arthur     Ellis Palmer 

Sullivan    Eugene    Francis '.       '.  Willimansett 

Suomi,  Martti  Ilmari Wellfleet 

Swenson,    John    William Worcester 

Talbot,  Gerald  Lloyd Springfield 

rappan,  David   Scott Boston 

Taylor,    Roy   Clifton Greenfield 

lerry.  Dean   Thomas '  .       .       .  Palmer 

Tetreault,    Herbert    Arthur '.'.'.'.  Northampton 

Thomas,    Gordon   Franklin East  Bridgewater 

1  ibern,   Chester   Howard Charlton 

Tobey,  George  Burton    Jr '.'.'.  Framingham 

^"LT''' iv?°.'J|?^y    aI'^u^^ Falmouth    Heights 

Tuttle,   Matthew   Nathan , Revere 

Twyble,  Carlton  William .       *       .'      '  Gilbertville 

Warner,  Richard  Stearns ^nrincrfiplrl 

Wetherbee,   Robert   Thomas      .......;;■■  iClton 

Whitcomb,  Marciene  Ramsdell '.  South   Hadley   Falls 

Wilansky,    Nathan   Leonard Holyoke 

Wing,   Francis        .....; .•       .'  Sandwich 

Winter,  Wilfrid  Murray Wrentham 

Wolfe,    John.  Ferns Winchester 

Wood,    Beatrice West  Upton 

^elbovitz,  Myer  Samuel Chelsea 
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Bachelor  of  Arts   (B.A.) 

Abrams,    Elizabeth    Vignes Springfield 

Alvord,  Erma  Stuart Turners    Falls 

Archibald,    Jean    Marie North    Amherst 

Beagarie,  Bernard  James Greenfield 

Blasko,  John  Edward Amherst 

Bowler,  Richard  Norman Westfield 

Bradshaw,    Marie    Tullner Chicopee    Falls 

Carpenter,    Millicent Worcester 

Carroll,   Leo   Gary Bridgewater 

Chosek,    Carl    Peter Chicopee 

Clark,   Edith   Marjorie Sunderland 

Cohen,    Isadore Dorchester 

Cowling,    Douglas    Hadfield West    Concord 

Curran,     George     Morton Northampton 

Davis,   Franklin   Milton,   Jr.  .       .  Waltham 

Doyle,    Mary    Rita Hudson 

Ferwerda,    Vernon    LeRoy Amherst 

Firth,    Margaret   Asquith Lawrence 

Gleason,    Charles    Leslie,    Jr Hanover 

Glendon,  Richard  Russell Winchester 

Gould,    Evelyn    Atherton Walnole 

Hager,     Myron    Dexter South    Deerfield 

Herrick,   Thomas   Waldo,  Jr South    Duxbury 

Hill,    Ralph   Brewer Ipswich 

Irwin,    Marjorie   Buck Palmer 

Irzyk,   Albin   Felix Salem 

Jackson,    Olive    Georgina I^Tonson 

Jakobek,   John   Chester Harlley 

Johnson,   Margery  Deane  .  Ashl;ind 

Kirsch,   John   Forrest Springfield 

Langworthy,    Everett   Walter Chester 

Leete,    Catherine    Martin Briarcliff  Manor,  N.   Y. 

Malm,    Irma    I.      .        .        ,  Worcester 

Matuszko,    Victoria    Katherine Amherst 

McCowan,    William    Blake Worcester 

O'Connell,    Daniel    John,    Jr.  South    Hadley   Falls 

O'Neill,   John   Raymond Holyoke 

Page,    Tracy    Omar' Springfield 

Pease,   Virginia    Helen Amherst 

Pelissier,    Helene    Elizabeth Hadley 

Pratt,    Esther     _ Greenwood 

Robbins,   Patricia  Jane Worcester 

Rossman,    Edwin    Malcolm Brookline 

Rudge,    Alfred    Howard Worcester 

Schreiber,    Henry    Marcus Winthrop 

Shaw,    Donald   Houghton Belmont 

Sheldon,    Robert    Irving West    Springfield 

Spencer,   Everett  Royal,   Jr Springfield 

Stewart,    Mary    Allerton South    Duxbury 

Tappin,  Warren   Rawford,  Jr Winchendon 

Vannah,    Margaret   Viola Monson 

Webber,    Helena    Joan Winchendon 

Wetherell,    Howard    Dexter Westfield 

Zabierek,   Julian   Henry Chelmsford 

Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture   (B.V.A.) 

Kennedy,  Robert  Charles North    Dartmouth 

Norwood,    Lewis   Frank,    Jr Rockport 
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REGISTRATION  1940-1941 


Graduate  Students 

Superior    figures    indicate:  ^  Enrolled  during  academic  year  1939-40 
2  Enrolled  during  first  semester   1940-41 

Abrahams,  Sydney  S.,  ^  Bacteriology Beverly 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Adams,    Ruth    McFall,    i    Education Amherst 

B.A.,    Hamline    University 
Alviani,    Doric.i    .         .         . Amherst 

Bachelor    of    Music,    Boston    University 
Arnold,    Philip    E.,i    Education Petersham 

A.B.,    University   of    Maine 
Avery,   Rexford   H.,^  Education Shrewsbury 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Avery,    Ruth    A.,^    Education Pocasset 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Baker,     Henry     H.,i    Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg    State   Teachers   College 
Baker,    Mary    L.,i    Education Cambridge 

B.S.,   Boston  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Balavich,    Daniel    A.,i    Psychology  .......  North   Andover 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Barke,   Harvey  E.,i  Floriculture   ........  Plymouth 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bartlett,    Lawrence    M.,    i^    Zoology    .......         Medford 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bartlett,   Lewis   W.,i    Education Hinsdale 

B.S.,   Tufts   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Beaumont,    Edgar    S.,^    Landscape   Architecture    .....  Amherst 

B.S.,    B.L.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Becker.    William    B.,i Amherst 

B.S.,   New   York   State   College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Bemben,  John,i  Psychology  .........         Hadley 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bennas,    James    G.,^    History        ........  Dorchester 

B.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Bergman,   William   E.,i,   Chemistry       .......  Shelburne  Falls 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Bemotavicz,   John,i  Food   Technology  ......  Amherst 

B.S.,    Providence    College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Bertolio,  Floyd,-  Education  .........         Benld,  Illinois 

B.A.,    Illinois    College 
Beyer,    Emil    H.,^    Education        ........  South  Hadley  Falls 

A.B.,   Amherst    College 
Bialer,    Joseph,^    Education    .         .         .         .  .         .  .         .         .  Holyoke 

A.B.,    University    of    Michigan 
Bisson,  Frank   G.,^  Education       ........  Mt.  Hermon 

B.S.,    Springfield    College 
Bla'-kburn,     James     W.,^    Education     .......  North    Wilbraham 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Blasko,    John    E.,^    Education        ........         Amherst 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Boehm,    Eric   H.,^   History Youngstown,   Ohio 

B.A.,    The    College   of    Wooster 
Booth,    William    H.,i  2    Agronomy         .......  Amherst 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bowler,   Richard  N.,2  Education Westfield 

B.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Briggs,   James   A.,12    Education West  Hartford,  Conn. 

B.S.,   University   of   New   Hampshire 
Brisset,  Pauline  A.,i  Economics  ........  Holyoke 

B.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Bristol,    Gilbert    D.,    Jr.,i    Education Ashfield 

B.V.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Bronson,  George  B.,i  Dairy  Industry North   Amherst 

B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Brooks,   Howard   D.,i  Education West  Hartford,  Conn. 

B.S.,   University   of  New   Hampshire 
Buck,  Wilbur  F.,i  Agricultural  Economics   ......  Amherst 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Burpo,     Louise,!  2    Botany East  Longmeadow 

B.S.,  American  International  College 
Burr.  Franklin   G.,i  2  Agronomy Worthington 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Burrington,    John    C.,^   Education  ...,,,.         Stockbridge 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
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Bush,  Louis  J.,^  Education 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Cadigan,  Donald  W.,i  2  Zoology  .... 

B.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Carpenter,  Robert  D.^  Landscape  Architecture  . 

B.S.,    Michigan   State    College 

B.L.A.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Carroll,    Edward    J.,i    ...... 

A.    B.,   Holy   Cross   College 
Cassidy,   Wellington    E.,12    Bacteriology 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Chosek,    Carl    P. ,2    Economics        .... 

B.A.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Christie,,   Charles   F.,   Jr.,i 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Clapp,    Edward   T.,^    Agronomy        .     . 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Clifford,    Margaret   T.,i    Education 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State  Teachers   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Cole,    Gerald    A.,^    Zoology    ..... 

A.B.,    Middlebury    College 
Collins,  Edward  C.,^  Agricultural   Economics 

B.S.,    University    of    Connecticut 
Cooney,  Marilyn  R.,^  Home  Economics. 

A.B.,  Smith  College 
Corbett.    Plese,^    Agronomy    ..... 

B.S.,  A.  &  T.  College  of  North  Carolina 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Couper,   Henry   V.,^  Entomology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Coutu,   Vernon   F.,^^     . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Crane,  Francis  J.,\  Education       .... 

B.A.,    University    of   Ottawa 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Crowley,   Mary  E.,i   Education     .... 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State  Teachers   College 
Czelusniak,   Henry   A.,i   Education 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College 
Czerwonka,   Walter,^   Education     .... 

B.S.,  Rutgers  University 
Dacey,  Frederick  T.,i  Education  .... 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Darling,   Warren    S.,i   . 

B.S.,   M.S,   Tufts  College 
DeFelice,    Domenic,^    Food    Technology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Del  Dotto,  Florence  M.,^  Education     . 

B.S.E.,  Westfield   State  Teachers  College 
DePree,   David   O.,^  Chemistry     .... 

A.B.,   Hope   College 
DeRose,    Robert,^   Agronomy  .... 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Kansas  State   College 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dewyea,  Leonard  E.,i  Education  .         .         .         . 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Dickens,   Frederick,^   Poultry   Science   . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dion,  Paul  E.,i  Education     ..... 

B.S.E.,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Doherty,   Joseph    A.*     ...... 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dow,   Frederick   W.,^  Chemistry   .... 

B.S.,  Boston  College 
Driscoll,  Howard  B.,^  ^  Education 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dunn,  Marjorie  E.,^  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Dwyer,    Katherine    M.,i    Education 

A.B.,  College  of  our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Eames,  Barbara,^  *  Botany  ..... 

B.S.,    Tufts     College 
Earls,    Martin   J.,'^    Education        .... 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Eberhardt,   Marjorie    M.,'-      ..... 

B.A.,  Columbia  University 
Edney,  James  P.,i  Education         .... 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Elliottj  Richard   D.p-  Agricultural   Economics 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ensminger,    Marion    E.,i        . 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri 
Evans,  Robert  E.,i  *  Entomologry  .... 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Chicopee 
Holyoke 
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Cummington 
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Springfield 
Fukien,  China 

Amherst 

Greenfield 

Ashland 

Southbridge 

Revere 
Dorchester 
Holyoke 
Providence,    R.    I. 

Hadley 

Wilmington 

Southbridge 

Amherst 

Montague 

Winchester 

Amherst 

Northampton 
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Fanelli,  Rocco  J.,^  Education Hartford,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 
Farrell.   Kenneth  T.,i  Food   Technology Amherst 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fatzinger,   Henry   N.,2   Education East  Longmeadow 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Ferris,  Basil  M.,i  Zoology Chicopee 

B.S.,  University  of   New  Hampshire 
Ferwerla,   Vernon  I. ,2  Economics     ........  Amherst 

B.A.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Fischman,   Arnold    E.,12   Entomology    .         .  .  New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Fitzgerald,  John  A.,i  Education Ware 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Fitzpatrick,    William    H.,12 Amesbury 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Forbush,  Alfred   M.,2  Landscape  Architecture Longmeadow 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fried,  Irwin.i  2  Bacteriology       _ Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

B.S.,   Long  Island  University 
Galvin,  John  J.,i  Horticultural  Manufactures Northampton 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Giblin,   Mary   C.,'^  Education         ........  Springfield 

B.A.,   College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Gilman,  Margaret  L.,i .         .  .  West    Springfield 

A.B.,  Bates  College 
Gingras,  Gerald  M.,^  ^  Education         .......  Southington,  Conn. 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers   College 
Ginsburgh,  Stanley  A.,i  Sociology         .......  Springfield 

M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ph.D.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Ginsburgh,  Mrs.  Stanley  A.,^  ^  Education     ......  Springfield 

Baltimore  Hebrew  Teachers  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Glazier,   Lynn   R.,^^  ^  Dairy  Industry  .......         Leverett 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Gleason^  Robert  P.,i  "  Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Glickstein,   Myer,*^ .         ...  Chelsea 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Glow,  Lewis  L.,1  ^  Chemistry East    Pepperell 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Golub,   Samuel  J.,i   Botany  .........  Springfield 

B.S.,  M.S..  Massachusetts  State  College 
Gower,   Albert    H.,^    Chemistry     ........  Brighton 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Grasby,  Hannah  C.,^^  Landscape  Architecture     .....  Australia 

B.A.,  University  of  Western  Australia 

B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Griffiths,   Ciwa,2   Education   .........  San  Francisco,   Calif. 

B.A.,   San  Francisco  State  College 
Grupposo,   Salvi   S.,^  Bacteriology         .......  Natick 

B.S.,  University  of  Chicago 
Gurney,  Ashley  B.,i  Entomology  ........         Cummington 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Gunness,  Marion  E,*  Home  Economics  ......         Amherst 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Hadro,   Gertrude  J.,^  Home  Economics         ......  Easthampton 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hall,  John,2 Marshfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Hallowell,   Elmer  W.,i  Economics Greenfield 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hanan,   Ruth,i Holyoke 

A,B.  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Hannifin,  Elizabeth  M.J  Education Holyoke 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  College 
Hanson,  John  F.,^  "  Entomology Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Harris,    Raymond    E.,i   Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburgh  State  Teachers  College 
Harvey,  Edward  W.,i  Food  Technology       ,         .  Amherst 

B.S.,    M.S.,   Ph.D.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Hastings,  Waldon  H.,i  Food  Technology Amherst 

B.S.,   University   of   Maine 

M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Ph.D..    Massachusetts    State    College 
Hawley,    Helen    M.,i    Psychology         .         .         .  Holyoke 

B.S.E.,  Salem  State  Teachers  College 
Hayes,   James   D.,i   Education       .         .         .  Greenfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College  .... 

Henderson,  Mary  D.,i  Home  Economics       .  •  Hilliards    Ohio 

B.S.,  Battle  Creek  College  xiiuiarus, 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Henriksen,  Thornlief  M.,i   Education  ....  Mt     Hermon 

B.S.,  Springfield  College 
Herbert,    Charles    R.,^   Landscape   Architecture   ....  Squantum 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Heywood,    Dorothy   L.,i   Education Holyoke 

B.S.E.,  Westfield   State  Teachers   College 
Higgins,   Catherine,^   Home   Economics  ......  PeekskiU,  Is.   x. 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College  _,  ,, 

Hopkins,   Matthew  J./   Education Chicopee  Falls 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State  Teachers   College 
Hunter,   Robert    P.i   2 Melrose 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 

Hurdis,  John  W.,i  2  Agronomy North  Providence,  R.    I. 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Hurley,   Harold  C.,i  Education Holyoke 

B.S.,  Villanova  College 
Irwin,  Marjorie  B.,^  Psychology Palmer 

B.A.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Isgur,   Benjamin,!   Agronomy  ........  Northampton 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Jackson,    Harriet,^    Education        ........  Orange 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Jakobek,  John   C.,^   Education Hadley 

B.A.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Jaquith,  Richard  H.,^  Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Jefferson,  Ruth  R.,^  Chemistry W.    Springfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Jenness,  Raymond,^  Education       ........         Hatfield 

B.S.,  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College 
Johnson,   Cleon   B.,^  Education     ........  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Johnson,  Herbert  H.,i  Landscape  Architecture     .....  Roslindale 

B.S.,  B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Johnson,  Louis  F.,  Jr.,"  Zoology  ........  Gloucester 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Josko,  Margaret,  M.,i  Education  ........  Springfield 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State  Teachers   College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Julian,   Eleanor   B.,i  ^   History     ........  Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kane,    Mary    C.p-    Education  ........         Holyoke 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kennedy,  Mary  L.,^  Education     ........  Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Kerivan,  Katherine  E.,i  2  Education     .......  Newton  Upper  Falls 

B.A.,   Massachusetts    State    College 
Keyock,  Nicholas  L.,i  Dairy  Industry Elizabeth,   Penna. 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Kimball,    Leonard   P..^    Education  .......  Hartford,   Conn. 

B.A.,  Amherst  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kinder,  Faye,i  =  Home   Economics .  Grand  Rapids,  ]Mich. 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College 

A.B.,   University   of  Michigan 
Klein,   Aaron.i   Education Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

B.S.,   Columbia   University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Knight,  William  F.,i  Animal  Husbandry Grant    City,    Mo. 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri 
Knowlton,   Marshall    E.,i  2   Education Hartford    Conn 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers   College 
Koster,    Elmer,^   Education    .........  Rochester    N    Y 

B.S.,  New  York  State  Teachers  College  -      ,      .      . 

Kriminetsky,    Sol,"    Entomology    ........  Brooklyn     N     Y 

B.A.,   Brooklyn   College  .     ,       •       • 

Kucinski,    Karol,i   Agronomy  ........  Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kulash,   Walter   M.,i  "   Entomology Haydenville 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lacey,  John    S.,i Holvoke 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

M.A.,   Columbia  University 
Lachman,  William  H.,i  Pomology         .......  Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Pennsylvania    State   College 
Leary,  Margaret  M.,"  Education Holyoke 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Lesniak,   Jennie   B.,i    Education Westfield 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Levine,     Sonnia,!     Bacteriology     ........  Springfield 

Ph.G.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

Hebrew   University,   Jerusalem 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lichtenstein,   Parker,   E.,i  2  Psychology       ......  Melrose 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lightbown,     Elsie,i    Economics      ........  Pawtucket,    R.    I. 

A.B.,  Brown   University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lindsey,   Roger   H.,"   Agronomy Ware 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lipman,   Leo   D.,i  2   Dairy   Industry Sprint^field 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Litatit,   Irving,*  Chemistry.  •         ' 

B.S.,   Boston  College 
Lombard,   William   R.,^  Education         .         ;         j 

A.B.,  Colby  College 
Lord,  Rertha  W.,i  ^  Landscape  Architecture 

A.B.,  Cornell  University 

B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lubitz,  Joseph   A.,i  *  Horticultural   Manufactures 

B.S.,   Connecticut  College  of  Pharmacy 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Lubitz,  Robert  Sayre,i  Bacteriology 

A.B.,  University  of  Kentucky 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Luchini,  Julius  G.,^  Education 

A.B.,    Colgate    University 
Macey,    Irving   F.,  i   Dairy    Industry    . 

B.S.,  Boston  LTniversity 
MacFarlane,  Gertrude  E.,i  Education  . 

B.S..  Boston  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Macomber,  Lois  R.,^  Psychology  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Mango,  Vincent  P.,i  Education     ... 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Manning.  Mae  G.,i  Education 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State  Teachers   College 
Mansfield,  Helen  A.,*  Education   . 

B.S.E.,    Massachusetts   School   of  Art 
Marshall,   Helen   A.,^   Botany         ... 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Martin,   James   R..^   Floriculture   ... 

B.S.,    Boston    University 
Martini.  Eugene  R.,*  Economics  . 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois 
Mason.    Benjamin,*   Education        ... 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Mayo.    Donald.'    Education    .... 

B.S.,  Mas'=achusetts  State  College 
McChesney,   Herbert   L.,i   Chemistry     . 

B  S..   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
McDermott.   Frederick   T.,*   . 

B.S.,   Boston  College 
McDonough,  Thomas  J.,'  ^  Education  . 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
McKenna,  Elizabeth  A.,i  Education 

A.R.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
McLaughlin.    Charles    L.,2      . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
McMahon,     Frank    J.,i     Education 

B.S  E..  Bridgpwater  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Merrick,   Marion   p.,*  I.anscape  Architecture 

B.S.,    Columbii   University 
Messier,   Robert   L.,*  Horticultural   Manufactures 

B.S..  \yorcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Miles,    Elvin    T.,i    Agronomy 

B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Miller,  Campbell  F,.,^  *  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Minzner,    Raymond    A.,i    Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Moore,  Edward  H.,*  Zoology 

B.A.,  American  International  College 
Moore,  Edwin  L,'^  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Moore,  William  J.,i  Agronomy     . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Moran,  Charles  H.,i  *  Agronomy  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Morse,  Roy  E.,^  Horticultural  Manufactures 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Morton,    Claribel.    '  *    Education    . 

A.B.,  University  of   Michigan 
Myers,    Frederick    C.,*    Education 

B.S.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Nelson,   Carl  F.,  Jr.,*  .... 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Newman,   Kenneth   RJ-, 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Neznayko,  Michael,  Jr.,*  Agronomy 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
O'Brien,   Allan  J.,*  Education 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
O'Como,    Maximino    M.,"^    Agricultural    Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  West  Virginia 
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Dorchester 
Springfield 
Pittsford,     Vt. 

Amherst 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Holyoke 

Cambridge 

Northampton 

Fairhaven 
Westfield 

Westfield 

Bondsville 

Fairview 

Cochituate 

Amherst 

Tiverton,  R.   I. 

Fraraingham 

Springfield 

Milton 

Hartford 

Holyoke 

Amherst 
Ludlow 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

Lexington,    Ky. 
Lawrence 
Springfield 
West  Pelham 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Amherst 

Roxbury 

Springfield 

Galion,  Ohio 

Gardner 

Hoosac  Tunnel 

Hadley 

Northampton 

Pangasinan,    P.     I. 
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O'Connor,   Michael   G.,^   Food  Technology   . 

B.S.,    St.    Lawrence   University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Partridge,  Margaret  J.,^  Education 

B.A.,  Brown  University 
Pekarski,    Virginia   A.,^    Education 

B.S.E.,  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College 
Perry,   Clark.i  2  Education   .... 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine 
Perry,    Marion    L.,i    Education 

B.S.E.,   Salem   State  Teachers  College 
Peterman,  Jack   Nat,i   Psychology 

B.A.,   University   of   Newark 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Planting,  Alfred  H.,i  Agricultural  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Pollard,  Norma  B.,i 

B.L.I.,  Emerson  College 
Powers,  John  J. ,2  Horticultural  Manufactures 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Purnell,   Frederick,^   History 

B.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Quirk,   John   M.,i   Education 

B.S.,  Middlebury  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Reade,  Irvin  D.,  Jr.,i  "  Education 

B.A.,_  Massachusetts   State   College 
Reid,  David  H.,^  Education  .... 

B.P.E.,  Springfield  College 
Reynolds,  Ruth  E.,2 

B.A.,  Mt.   Holyoke  College 
Richardson,   Barbara   L.,i  Education 

B.S.,  Simmons  College 
Richardson,   Jesse   O.,^  ^  Education 

B.S.,   American   International  College 
Riel,   Francis  J.,  1 2  Education 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Robitaille,  Donald  J.,i  Education  . 

A.B.,  St  Michael's  College 
Robinson,  Nathaniel  E.,i  ^  Education  . 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Rodda,  Charles,  Jr.,i  Dairy  Industry  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Rooney,  Grattan  H.,^  Education  . 

B.A.,   St.   Anslem's   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Rossa,   Clara  A.,i   Education 

B.A.,  American  International  College 
Rostas,    Edith,"    Education    .... 

A.B.,  University  of  Vienna 
Rourke,    Dorothy   J.  ,2   Bacteriology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ryan,   James  H.,'-  ^  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Tuscuium  College 
Santucci,  Leo  J.,^  Education 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Seass,   Loretta   L.,i 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
Seass,   Stewart,!   Education   .... 

B.A.,  Williams  College 

M.A.,  Amherst  College 
Sedky,   Abdalla.i  Food   Technology 

College  of  Agriculture,   Giza,   Egypt 

M.S.,  University  of  California 
Shea,   Kevin   G.,i  2  Food  Technology   . 

B.A.,  University  of  Ottawa 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Shea,    Paul,i 

A.B.,   Holy   Cross   College 
Sheehan,   Eleanor  L.,i  ^  Entomology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Shepardson,   Wilfred    B.,2   Chemistry    . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Simon,  Philip   N.,i   Food  Technology   . 

B.S.,  Colby  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Slesinski,  Frank  A.,i  Chemistry  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Sl«,  Edmund  P.,i  "  Economics     . 

B.S.,    University    of   Alabama 
Smith,   Ralph    F.,i    Education 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Sokol,  Walter,!  a  Education  .... 

B.S.,  Norwich  University 
Southwick,  Lawrence,!  Pomology  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Starke3r^  Robert  J..^  Chemistry     . 

B.S.,   Tulane   University 
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Springfield 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Brockton 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Holyoke 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Amherst 
Methuen 
Pittsfield 
Amherst 
North    Agawam 

Whitman 

West  Springfield 

Holyoke 

Ayer 

Springfield 

Turners  Falls 

Chicopee  Falls 

West  Hartford 

Springfield 

Ludlow 

Montague 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Morristown,   Tenn. 

Palmer 

North  Amherst 

North  Amherst 

Egypt 

Chicopee   Falls 

Indian  Orchard 

Holyoke 

Athol 

Brookline 

Northampton 

Easthampton 

Shutesbury 

Greenfield 

Amherst 

East  Templeton 


Part  II. 

Steeves,  Frederic  V.,i  ^  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Clark  University 
Steff,  Howard  N.,i  Entomology     . 

13. S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Sttwarl,  Mary  A.,-  Education 

B.A.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Story,    Enoch    F.,    Jr.,i    Chemistry 

U.S.,  M.S.,   Rhode  Island   State   College 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Strachan,  Charles  C.,^^  Food  Technology 

B.S.A.,    University    of    British   Columbia 
M.S.,  Oregon   State  College 
Surgenor,  Douglas  M.,^  *  Chemistry     . 

B.A.,  Williams  College 
Swanson,  Robert  W.,i  ^  Bacteriology  . 
B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Taggart,  Muriel  J.,^  Psychology  . 

A.B.,  Barnard  College 
Tarkow,   Leonard,^  Horticultural  Manufactures 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Taylor,  Elizabeth,^  Landscape  Architecture  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Theriault,    Frederic    R.,i   ^    . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Thomas,  E.  Gordon,^  ^  Education 

A.B.,  Tufts  College 
Thomas,  Gordon  F.,^  Agronomy  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Tilley,  Frederick  G.,^  Education  . 

A.B.,    Hardwick    College 
Tirrell,   Loring  V.,^  Animal  Husbandry 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Townsend,  John  V.,^  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,   B.L.A.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Trevett,  Moody  F.,i  ^  Agronomy  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tucker,    Donald    K.,^    Psychology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tucker,   Lowell    R.,^   Pomology 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
M.S.,  University  of   New  Hampshire 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
\'oit,  Fred  B.,  i  Horticultural  Manufactures 
B.S.,  Oregon  State  College 
M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Wakefield,   Walter   T.,i   Entomolog^y 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Walters,   Lowell   E.,^  Animal   Husbandry     . 

B.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 
Weeks,  Walter  D.,i  "  Pomology  . 

B.S.,    M.S.,   University   of    New   Hampshire 
V\'egner,    Caroline    E.,^    Education 

B.A.,   Carleton  College 
Wenzel,   Frederick    W.,   Jr.,2 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 
Wenzel,   George,^  Agronomy 

Agricultural   College    (Germany) 
Wertz,  Anne,i  Home  Economics  . 

B.A.,  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
Whalen,   Francis  J.,^   Education   . 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
White,   Harold   B.,^  *  Agricultural   Economics 
B.D.,  Newton  Theological  Institution 
S.T.M.,   Hartford  Theological   Seminary 
Whittemore,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,i  Entomology 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Wihry,    Benjamin   J.,2   Landscape   Architecture 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Wilcox,   Edmund  G.,''-  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,   B.L.A.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Wilhelm,   Henry  E.,^  Education   . 

B.S.,  Springfield  College 
Wilkinson,   Richard   A.,^   Education 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Wirtanen,   Leonard   C.,i  Dairy  Industry 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Wishart,  Frederick  J.,i  *  Bacteriology  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Yegian,    Hrant.i    *    Agronomy 
B.S.,  Iowa  State  College 
Yourga,  Frank  J.,i  Horticultural  Manufacturer 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Zak,    John,i    Agromony  .... 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Leicester 

North  Dartmouth 

South   Duxbury 

East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Summerland,  B.  C. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Rockport 
Amherst 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holyoke 

East  Weymouth 
Brattleboro,   Vt. 
Brockton 
Northampton 
Durham,  N.   H. 
South  Hadley 
Franklin 
Foxboro 
North   Hadley 

Portland,    Ore. 

Worcester 
Curtis,  Okla. 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Richmond,   Va. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Amherst 
Springfield 
Pelham 

Canton 

Haverhill 

Stockbridge 

Northampton 

Agawam 

Quincy 

Turners  Falls 

Amherst 

Greenfield 

Sunderland 
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Summary  Graduate  Students 

Men  Women  Total 

Enrolled  during  academic  year  1939-40   .          .          .                  162  43  205 

Enrolled  during  first  semester   1940-41     ...                     96  30  126 

Total  excluding  duplications       .         .         .                 212  64  276 


Part  II. 


Agambar,  Rose  Elaine  . 
Ahearn,  Helena  Dorothy 
Allan,  Donald  Pearson  . 
Alperin,  Helen  Faith  . 
Anderson,  Edward  Everett 
Andrews,  Thomas  Joseph 
Archibald,  Gladys  Glencross 

Archibald,     Priscilla     Bales 
Arslanian,    Lillian   Arcine 
Ashley,    Edward    Wilmarth 
Auerbach,     Gabriel     Irving 
August,    George    Sterling 

Aykroyd,    Albert    Wesley 
Babbitt,    Robert    Todd    . 
Badger,    Ellen    Priscilla 
Bagge,  Francis   Gerald  . 
Bailey,    Cynthia    Haven 
Ball,    Annetta    Harriman 
Bardwell,   Allan   Ralph   . 
Barnard,     Vincent    Jason 
Barney,  Charles  Henry  . 
Barreca,    Peter   Joseph    . 
Barrett,   Edward   Richard 

Barrus,    Ruth    Emeline    . 
Bartosiewicz,   Joseph 

Bascom,    Elizabeth    Blanche 

Bassett,    Cortland    Amidon 
Beaubien,     Rosalie     Agnes 
Beckett,    Norman    James 
Bergstrom,    Evelyn    Sofia 
Bernson,    Richard    JoUes 
Bialer,     Isaac 
Birchard,   Eleanor   . 
Blodgett,    Richard    Alden 
Bolt,    Ernest    Albert,    Jr. 
Bornstein,     Merton     Philip 
Bourne,    John    Bodfish    . 
Brack,    John    Joseph 
Bragdon,    George    William 
Breglio,     Robert     Anthony 
Brielman,    Marguerite    . 
Broderick,     Edward 
Brown,     Elizabeth     Willard 
Burgess,     Shirley    Marie 
Burr,    Clement    Franklin 
Callanan,     Katherine    Tappan 
Campbell,    Sylvia    . 
Cashman,    Robert    Norman 
Chaffin,    Mary    Elizabeth 
Clare,    Kathleen    Jean    . 
Coates,    Virginia    Mae    . 
Coffey,    William     Sebastian 
Cohen,    Arthur    Irving    . 
Cohn,   Herbert   Morton   . 
Co!?,    Alton    Brigham    . 
Cooney,   Ann    Wilhelmina 
Crafts,  Elizabeth  Mary  . 
Crerie,     Richard     Graham 
Crimmin,  Ruth  Lillian  . 
Crimmins,    John    Paul    . 
Critchett,    Barbara    Jane 
Curtis,    Eleanor    Savel    . 
Curtis,    Richard    Browne 
Davis,    Sherman    Gilbert 
Delorey,    Marion    Elaine 
De     Palma,     Esther 
Desmond,     Betty     . 
Dimock,   Walter   Lewis   . 
Donahue,    Charlotte    Lee 
Dondero,  Norman  Carl  . 
Downs,    Currie    Hayes    . 
Drew,    Franklin    Harmon 
Dukeshire,   Robert   Elsworth 
Erikson,  George  Emil 
Everson,   Margaret   Lucille 

Favorite,   William   . 
Feiker,    George    Campbell 
Field,   Frances   Rosalie   . 
Finnegan,     Eugene     Joseph 
Fish,     Gladys     Elizabeth 
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Class  or   1941 

Holyoke 

VVinthrop    . 

Fitchburg  . 

Holyoke 

Middleton 

Revere 

North  Amherst 

Watertown 
Springfield 
East  Freetown 
Springfield 
Northampton 

Worcester 
Wellesley    HUls, 
Norwood    . 
Hyde    Park 
Kingston     . 
Dalton 
Florence     . 
North    Adams 
South    Hadley 
Pittsfield    . 
Springfield 

Lithia 
Northampton 

Ashfield     . 

■Athol 

Millers    Falls 
Somerville 
Pittsfield     . 
Brookline    . 
Holyoke 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Windsor     . 
Winthrop   . 
Buzzards  Bay 
Dorchester 
Methuen     . 
Chicopee     . 
Pittsfield     . 
Willimansett 
Holyoke 
Brockton    . 
Easthampton 

Braintree    . 

Palmer 

Easthampton 

Hyannis     . 

Easthampton 

New  Bedford 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Springfield 

West   Medway 

Northampton 

Whately     . 

Worcester  . 

West  Roxbury 

Wi  'cester  . 

Amherst     . 

Worcester  . 

Marlboro    . 

Worcester   . 

Pittsfield    . 

Feeding    Hills 

Simsbury,    Conn 

Oxford 

Newton 

Medford     . 

Lynn 

Swampscott 

Concord 

Palmer 

North  Amherst 


Brookline 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Holyoke 

Boston 

Pittsfield     . 


Phi   Zeta 

24    McClure    Street 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
20    Allen    Street 
Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 
Thatcher   Hall 
164    Montague    Road, 
North    Amherst 
Phi    Zeta 

50  Farview    Way 

461   North   Pleasant   Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

34    Columbus    Avenue, 

Northampton 

Theta  Chi 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi    Zeta 

French    Hall 

Phi    Zeta 

Phi  Zeta 

122    Pine    Street,   Florence 

Thatcher    Hall 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Kappa    Sigma 

268    Denver    Street, 

Springfield 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

51  Maple   Street, 
Northampton 
Sunderland    Rd.,    North 
Amherst,    c/o    Westcott 
Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 
Phi    Zeta 

Alpha    Sigrma    Phi 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

42   Union  Street,  Holyoke 

31  Chestnut  Street 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

401   North   Pleasant   Street 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

33    Phillips    Street 

Q.  T.  v: 

Q.   T.  v. 

Kappa    Sigma 

24   McClure   Street 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Adams   House 

Phi    Zeta 

Theta   Chi 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

Lambda  Delta  Mu 

394  North  Pleasant   Street 
265   East   Pleasant   Street 
North  College 

Alpha    Lambda   Mu 

Q.    T.    V. 

Thatcher    Hall 

Mount    Pleasant    Inn 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Phi    Zeta 

Adams   House 

Theta   Chi 

Phi   Zeta 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi    Zeta 

North    College 

Theta    Chi 

750   North   Pleasant   Street 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

North  College 

Lambda    Delta   Mu 

Theta    Chi 

31    Chestnut    Street 

14    Cosby   Avenue 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

382   North   Pleasant   Street 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Apiary 

1063  North  Pleasant  Street, 

North    Amherst 

395  North  Pleasant  Street 
Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

51   Lawler   Street,   Holyoke 
38    Cosby   Avenue 
Phi  Zeta 
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Fitch,     Helen     Julia 
Flynn,    Margaret    . 
Foley,    Arthur    James    Gleason 
Forrest,    Harold    Everett 
Fotos,     George 
Freedman,  Marion  Gertrude 
Fuller,    William    Hall    . 
Giehler,    Doris    Madeline 
Giles,   Winifred  Leslie  . 
Gilman,    Harry     Stanton 
Ginsberg,    Sumner    Nathan 
Gooch,    Stephen    Francis 
Goodwin,     Clinton     Foster,     Jr. 
Goodwin,    William    Thomas 
Gould,   John    Davidson   , 
Grise,    Marcelle    Joan    . 
Grise,    Pauline    Viola    . 
Hall,    Robert    Edward    .  _ 
Halloran,     Robert     Francis 
Hamel,    George    Felix    . 
Harrington,  Anna  Elizabeth 
Hartley,    Louise    May    . 
Haskell,  John  William  . 
Hathaway,  Wilfred  Bostock 
Hayes,    John    Michael,    Jr. 
Hayward,    Richard    Bascom 
Hendrickson,    William   Arlington, 
Henschel,    Vivian    Victoria 
Heyman,   John   Taylor   . 
Hood,     Calvin     Henry,    Jr. 
Howland,    Kenneth    Arthur 
Hoxie,    George   Perkins,   Jr. 
Hoye,  Marion  Barbara  . 
Hutchinson,    Phyllis    Dean 
Irvine,   Walter   Graves,   Jr. 
Jackimczyk,  Stanley  Arthur 
Jacobson,  Woodrow  Richard 
Johnson,    Doris    Marie    . 
Johnson,    Thomas    Wells 
Johnston,     Irene     . 
Jones,   Carleton  Parker,  Jr. 
Jones,  Mary  Jane  . 
Jones,    Robert   Lincoln    . 
Josephson,     Elliot     Harold 
Kagan,   David  Michael  . 
Kaplan,     Sumner     Zalman 
Kell,    Kathleen    Margaret 
Keller,    Paul    Zelman    . 
Kenny,     Loretta    Christine 
King,    Edwin    Wallace    . 
King,  Howard  Francis  . 
King,  Mary  Doris  . 
Klaman,    Solomon   . 
Klevens,     Milton. 
Kline,  James  Joel  . 
Krawiec,   Regina   Genevieve 
Kuhn,     Marian    Erna     . 
Kuralowicz,    Chester    Leon 
Lalor,   Walter    Russell    . 
Lane,     Priscilla     Elizabeth 
Larkin,   Joseph   Phelps   . 
Laudani,     Hamilton 
Lavitt,  Edwin  Mitchell  . 
Leonard,    Thomas    Richard 
Lester,  Richard  Henry  . 
Levine,      Daniel 
Lobacz,   Bertha   Elizabeth 
Long,     Dorothy    Jean     . 
Lotow,    Jason    Ronald    . 
Lovell,    Rebecca    West    . 
Lucchesi,    Flora    Dora    . 
Maisner,    Stella    Ruth    . 
Malins,    Dana    Harold    . 
Manix,    John    Charles    . 
McCallum,    Howard    James 
McCarthy,   Harold  Timothy 
McCartney,    Robert    Joseph 
McGurl,    Frederick    Wilson 
Meder,     Joseph     Francis 
Merritt,     Bertha     Louise 
Meyer,    Irving 
Miles,    Walter    Theodore 
Miller,     Joseph     Thomas 
Miller,      Miriam 
Millett,     Marion    Burnham 
Mitchell,    Elizabeth    Louise 
Moody,   Lincoln   David   . 
Morrison,    Sumner    Martin 
Morytko,    John    Charles 


Jr. 


Pittsfield    . 
Willimansett 
Boston 
Athol 

Amherst     . 
Brookline   . 
Lancaster  . 
Holyoke 
Cummington 
Allston 
Dorchester  . 
North    Adams 
Haverhill    . 
South    Hadley 
Hadley 
North    Brookfield 
Ware 
Upton 

Northampton 
Worcester . 
Amherst 
Westtield  . 
Arlington  . 
Taunton 
Worcester  . 
Taunton 
Scituate 
Boston 
Springfield 
Northampton 
South  Duxbury 
Northampton 
Taunton  . 
Rochdale  . 
Worcester . 
Florence  . 
Ivoryton,  Conn. 
Springfield 
Deerfield 
Easthampton 
Amherst 
Worcester 
Princeton 
Roxbury 
Brooklyn, 
Brookline 
Stoughton 
Springfield 
Palmer 
Melrose 
Millville 
Gardner 
Boston 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Belchertown 
Southampton 
Willimansett 
Framinghara 
Brockton  . 
Watertown 
Lawrence  . 
Rockviile,  Conn. 
Raynham  . 
Ware 
Brookline 
Amesbury  . 
Maiden 
Brighton  . 
Worcester  . 
Holyoke  . 
Leverett  . 
Brighton  . 
South  Deerfield 
Northampton 
Salem 
Salem 
Worcester  . 
Northampton 
Catauniet  . 
Springfield 
Dalton 
Barre  Plains 
Brookfield  . 
Adams 
Pittsfield  . 
Amherst  . 
Roxbury  . 
Wcstfield    . 


N.   Y, 
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24    McClure   Street 
Lambda   Delta  Mu 
Kappa    Sigma 
Thatcher    Hall 
351    Main    Street 
North    College 
Strong    Street 

61     Elmwood    Ave.,    Holyoke 
28    Farview     Way 
Tau    Epsilon   Phi 
414    North    Pleasant    Street 
30   North   Hadley  Road 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
30   North   Hadley   Road 
Theta    Chi 
Sigma   Beta    Chi 
265    East   Pleasant   Street 
Kappa    Sigma 

146  Federal  St.,  Northampton 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
148   High   Street 
34   Nutting  Avenue 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

30  North   Hadley   Road 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 
Adams   House 
Lambda    Chi   Alpha 
Rockland  Hg:hts..  Xorthampton 
750   North   Pleasant   Street 

31  Bridge    St.,    Northampton 
Lambda    Delta   Mu 

North    College 

Theta    Chi 

Q.  T.   V. 

39   Pine    St.,    North  Amherst 

North    College 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

18    Main    St.,    Easthampton 

22   Nutting  Avenue 

North    College 

Kappa    Sigma 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

95   Butterfield  Terrace 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

North  College 

14    Cosby    Avenue 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Lambda  Delta  Mu 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

90    Fearing   Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

North    College 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

M.    S.    C.    Farmhouse 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Phi    Zeta 

North   College 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

SO  Fearing  Street 

108    Nonotuck    St.,    Holyoke 

The  Homestead 

Alpha   Eprilon   Pi 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Kappa    S'gma 

President's    House 

318    Lincoln    Avenue 

38    Cosby    Avenue 

244    North    St.,    Northampton 

Adams    House 

Tau    Epsilon   Phi 

Theta    Chi 

Q.    T.    V. 

North   College 

41    Fearing   Street 

Adams   House 

Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon 

401   North   Pleasant   Street 

44   Beston   Street 


Part  II. 
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Motroni,   Umberto  Pasquale 
Nye,     John     William 
O'Connor,    J.     Edward    Emmett 
O'Neil,   Florence   Mari   . 
Ouderkirk,   Merton   Howard 
Pardee,     Robert    Everett 
Parzych,    Henry    Myron    John 
Paul,      Christopher 
Pava,    Arthur    Avrum    . 
Peters,    Robert    Rice 
Phillips,     Phyllis    Jeanne 
Phillips,    William,    Jr.    . 
Plichta,    Rose    Helena    . 
Powers,  Wallace  Frank,  Jr. 
Procopio,    Paul    Nicholas 
Prouty,   Leroy  Fletcher,  Jr. 
Prusick,   Alfred   Adam   . 
Prymak,    John    Joseph    . 
Puffer,   Jean    . 
Pulnik,  Bruno  Francis   . 
Putney,  Chester  Carlos  . 
Reder,    Lionel    George 
Reed,     Andrew    John,     III 
Reed,  .  Stanley    Copeland 
Retallick,    John    David    . 
Reynolds,    Helena    Elisabeth 
Reynolds,     lona    Mae     . 
Richardson,   Edward  Adams 
Richardson,    Virginia    Alice 
Riseberg,    Robert    Bertram 
Robinson,    Ada    Margaret 
Rodriguez,    Robert    Ames 
Roffinoli,    Rino   Joseph    . 
Rojko,    Anthony    Stanley 
Rouffa,  Albert  Stanley  . 
Sanderson,     Patience     Monteith 
Schenker,     Hanssen 
Scollin,    Harold    Vincent,    Jr. 
Scully,     Marion     Elizabeth 
Seaver,  Irving  Willard  . 
Shanker,    Benjamin    Harold 
Shaw,    Bernice   Mae 
Shaw,    Samuel_   Pettee 
Sherman,  Muriel  Edith 
Siegel,    Robert 
Silverman,    Alan    . 
Simmons,    Ralph    Eugene 
Simons,  Frank   Melville,  Jr. 
Simpson,    Donald    Angus 
Skolnick,     David     . 
Slack,    Tracy    Bernard,    Jr. 
Slattery,    Francis    Leo    . 
Smith,   Carlton  Vernon  . 
Smith,    Elmer   William    . 
Smith,     Frederick     Edward 
Smith,  Helen  Margaret  . 
Smith,     Richard     Neilson 
Snyder,    Beverley    . 
Sobon,  Matilda  Martha  . 
Soule,    George    Hodges    . 
Spencer,   Frank   Henry   . 
Steinhurst,    Hyman    Julius 
Stewart,    James    Alexander,    Jr. 
Stewart,    John    Bushnell 
Storey,    Harold     Frederick 
Streeter,     Ronald      Mather 
Styler,    Charles    William 
Sullivan,     Mary     Margaret 
Taylor,    Jean    Frances    . 
Thayer,   Raymond  Winchell 
Thomas,     Mildred     Arlene 
Thornton,    Henry     Smith 
Tillson,   Robert  Connor  . 
Tolman,    Barbara    . 
Tolman,    Marion    Esther 
Tolman,     Phyllis     . 
Tormey,     Mary     Margaret 
Tully,    Kathleen    Mildred 
Twyble,    Ellsworth    Arnold 
Tyler,     Jean     Gates 
V^assos,   Eleanore    Mildred 
Vincent,    Richard    . 
Walker,   James   Dexter   . 
Walsh,    William    Thomas 
Waltermire,  Kenneth   Frank  . 
Wannlund,    Arthur    Leonard,   Jr. 
Warner,    Everett    Lee 
Warren,  William  Fitts 


HI. 


Boston 

Needham 

Holyoke 

Ludlow 

Brockton 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Dorchester 

Springfield 

Hamden,     Conn, 

Pittsfield     . 

Beverly 

Amherst 

Amhrirst     . 

Brockton    . 

Springfield  . 

Greenfield  . 

Lawrence   . 

Foxboro 

Hopkinton  . 

Orleans,     Vt. 

Pittsfield 

Chicago, 

Brockton 

Pittsfield  . 

Worcester  . 

Thornriike  . 

Ayer 

Medford     . 

Waltham    . 

Concord 

Northampton 

Williamstown 

Hadley 

Brookline    . 

West  Roxbury 

Holyoke 

North    Quincy 

Pittsfield     . 

Shrewsbury 

Wrentham  . 

Belchertown 

Middleboro 

Palmer 

Dorchester  . 

Roxbury 

Pittsfield     . 

iStoneham 

Holyoke 

Roxbury 

North     Amherst 

Dorchester 

North    Brookfield 

Florence 

Glen    Ridge,    N 

Athol 

Chicopee  Falls 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

Amesbury 

Worcester 

Millis 

Holyoke     . 

Jefferson     . 

Brimfield    . 

Watertown  . 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Hadley 

Amherst     . 

Cochituate  . 

Worcester  . 

Gilbertville 

Worcester 

Pittsfield    . 

Southbridge 

Gilbertville 

Amherst     . 

Springfield  . 

Westfield    . 

Pelham 

North     Agawam 

Springfield  . 

Arlington   . 

Amherst 

West  Roxbury 


Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

19   Allen    Street 

Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon 

382   North   Pleasant   Street 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Thatcher    Hall 

Theta    Chi 

Phi    Zeta 

24    Tyler    Place 

Strong   Street 

30  Fearing  Street 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
318    Lincoln    Avenue 

382   North   Pleasant   Street 

22   Nutting  Avenue 

Lambda   Delta   Mu 

Durfee   Range 

Colonial    Inn 

62   Mount  Pleasant 

Kappa   Sigma 

Alpha   Sigma  Phi 

Theta    Chi 

North    College 

Lambda   Delta   Mu 

38    Cosby    Avenue 

Sigma  Beta  Chi 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

699    Main    Street 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

East   Street,  Hadley 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

Sigma  Beta  Chi 

Thatcher  Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Theta    Chi 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

484    North   Pleasant   Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi   Zeta 

389  North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Theta   Chi 

Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

296   Franklin  Street,  Holyoke 

Thatcher  Hall 

North   Amherst 

Kappa    Sigma 

Alpha    Gamma   Rho 

The    Apiary 

41    Phillips    Street 

Alpha   Lambda  Mu 

384   East   St.,   Chicopee  Falls 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

31  Cottage    Street 
Thatcher  Hall 

439  Elm  Street,  Northampton 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Kappa  Sigma 

Theta    Chi 

Theta    Chi 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

North     College 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

24    Tyler    Place 

1.57    Maple     Street 

77   East    Pleasant    Street 

44    Mount    Pleasant 

24    South    Prospect    Street 

Alpha     Lambda     Mu 

24    South    Prospect   Street 

North     College 

Adams     House 

321     Lincoln    Avenue 

Stockbridge     House 

Lambda    Delta    Ma 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Theta     Chi 

Kappa     Sigma 

14    Allen    Street 

30    Chestnut    Street 

163    Northampton   Road, 

318    Lincolti    Avenue 
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Washburn,    Arthur   Wendell,    Jr. 

Wentworth,     Eleanor     Elizabeth 
Wheatley,     Harriet     Elizabeth 
Wheeler,     Eloise     Christine 
Wozniak,     Nellie     Marie 
Wright,     Dorothy     Eleanor 
Wyman,    Wallace    Warren 
Yanow,    Albert 
Youland,     Dorothy     Marion 


P.D.  31 


Plainville   . 
Amherst 

Chester    Depot,    Vt. 
Worcester  . 
Turners    Falls    . 

Westfield 

Dorchester 

West     Somerville 


Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Stanley     Street 
Alpha    Lambda    Mu 
Alpha    Lambda    Mu 
North     College 
76     Fearing     Street 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
15     Sunset    Court 


Abrahamson,      Melvin 
Abrams,      Louis 
Adams,     Paul    Joseph,    Jr. 
Adelson,    Dorothy     Eleanor 
Alger,    Nancy    Strowbridge 
Ames,    Robert    Edward    . 
Andrew,     Richard     Colwill 
Angell,      Doris      Elva 
Arnold,     Gilbert     Stetson 
Atwood,   Dorothea  Eve  . 
Atwood,     Milford     Walter 
Avella,    Frances    Pauline 
Avery,     Marion     Rachel 
Avery,    Winthrop     Boynton 
Balaban,     Dan 
Banus,     Matilda     Ida     . 
Barney,     Elizabeth     Ann 
Barrows,    Marjorie    Lucille 
Barton,     Everett    Wilbur 
Barton,      Thyrza      Stevens 
Beauregard,   Constance  Jean 
Beck,   Morris    Leo 
Belk,    Kate    Alice    . 
Benemelis,     Leslie     Ross 
Bennett,    George    Neil    . 
Bentley,     Barbara     Tucker 

Berry,     Mary     Elizabeth 
Berthiaume,     Marguerite     Do 
Biederman,    Jerome 
Binder,     Frederick     Albert 
Bishop,     Charles    Frederick 
Bishop,     Lester     John     . 
Blackburn,     Justine     Bette 
Bloom,    Harold    Jakob    . 
Booth,  Richard  Alfred   . 
Brady,     John    Edward    . 
Brotz,    John    Haper 
Brown,     Esther     Mather 
Brunell,      Harvey      James 
Bullock,     James     Gerard 
Burbank,    David    Farwell 
Burnham,     Preston     James 
Butement,     Barbara     Myrle 
Buxbaum,     Alan     . 
Carlisle,    Jean     Burleigh 
Carter,    Daniel    Robert,    Jr. 
Case,    William    Waldo    . 
Chapman,      Marie     Louise 
Clark,     Frances     Emma 
Cobb,    Elizabeth    Boyd    . 

Cobb,    Mary    Louise 
Cochran,     Philip     Arthur 
Coffin,     Elizabeth     Marie 
Cohen,    Jason    Sumner    . 
Collier,     Alan 
Conley,    John    Francis,    Jr. 
Cook,     Marion     Helen     . 
Coughlin,    Francis    Timothy 
Couture,     Virginia     Agnes 
Cowan,    William    Allen    . 
Cox,     Richard     Philip     . 
Cramer,     Barbara     Ann 
Cressy,     Richard     William 
Culver,     Mildred     . 
Dakin,    Ralph    Kenyon    . 
Darrow,    William    Hinds,    Jr 
Davis,     Jean     Anwyl 
Donahue,     Mary    Joan    . 
Doubleday,    Elwyn    John 
Doubleday,    Lois    Ella    . 
Drinkwater,    Phyllis    Louise 
Dunbar,     Ernest     Albert,     Jr 
Durland,    Priscilla    Florence 
Dwyer,     Paul     Joseph     . 
Dwyer,    William    John,    Jr. 
Eaton,    Melville    Bates    . 


Class  of  1942 

Greenfield 

Revere 

Feeding    Hills 

Holyoke 

Middleboro 

Somerville  . 

Florence     . 

Westfield    . 

Southwick 

Feeding    Hills 

Holyoke 

Monson 

Pocasset 

Shrewsbury 

South    Boston 

Pittsfield    . 

West     Roxbury 

Worcester  . 

North    Adams 

Amherst     . 

Holyoke 

Boston 

Leominster 

Holyoke 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Northampton 

Weymouth 
Amherst 
Mattapan 
Shelburne    Falls 
East    Walpole 
Huntington,    N. 
Lanesboro 
Dorchester 
Holyoke 
Greenfield 
Chelmsford 
Feeding   Hills 
Worcester  . 
Arlington 
Worcester  . 
Lynn 
Greenfield 
Jamaica,     N. 
Saugus 
Wilmington 
Springfield 
Westfield    . 
West     Springfield 
Chicopee     Falls 


Chicopee     Falls 

Somerville 

Newburyport 

Brookline 

Allston 

Brockton     . 

Worcester . 

Taunton 

Washington 

Pittsfield     . 

Bridgewater 

Amherst 

Beverly 

Easthampton 

Dalton 

Putney,     Vt. 

Waltham  . 

Newburyport 

Pelham 

Pelham 

Taunton 

Barre 

Swampscott 

Winthrop 

Holyoke 

Watertown 


137     Wells     St.,     Greenfield 

Thatcher   Hall 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

30y     Sargeant    St.,    Holyoke 

North     College 

338     Lincoln    Avenue 

Alpha     Gamma     Rho 

73    Fearing    Street 

Alpha    Gamma     Rho 

277    Triangle    Street 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

North     College 

Adams    House 

Theta    Chi 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

North    College 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

277    Triangle    Street 

Q.    T.    V. 

Middle     Street 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

179  Lincoln    Avenue 
76    Fearing    Street 
Birch    Lawn 

Q.    T.    V. 

180  North    Elm    Street, 
Northampton 

North     College 

274    North    Pleasant    Street 

401    North   Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Kappa     Sigma 

76    Fearing    Street 

179     Lincoln     Avenue 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

816     North    Pleasant    Street 

406     North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Aljiha    Epsilon    Pi 

East    Experiment    Station 

Theta    Chi 

Theta    Chi 

Alpha     Lambda     Mu 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Theta    Chi 

Lambda   Delta   Mu 

41    Fearing    Street 

332     Grove     Street, 

Chicopee    Falls 

North     College 

394    North    Pleasant    Street 

20     Allan     Street 

Alpha     Epsilon     Pi 

296     North    Pleasant     Street 

Sigma     Phi     Epsilon 

Alpha    Lambda    I^Iu 

East     Experiment     Station 

87    North    Pleasant    Street 

338    Lincoln    Avenue 

Theta    Chi 

155    Northampton   Road 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

18   Park  Street,   Easthampton 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi    Zeta 

Adams    House 

R.F.D.    #2,    Amherst 

R.F.D.    Jt2,    Amherst 

49    Fearing    Street 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Lewis   Hall 

Theta    Chi 
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Edrainster,    Talcott    White 
Eldridge,    Albert     Coolidge 
Emery,    Clarence    Nye    . 
Erickson,     Carl     Lambert  ^ 
Erikson,     Axel     Vincent 

Evans,    William    Theeodore 
Ewing,     Robert     Stanley 
Eyre,     Mildred     Mary     . 

Filios,     Frederick     Arthur 
Fiske,      Wilma 
Fitzgerald,  Ida  Mary 
Fitzgerald,    John    Edward 
Fosgate,     Fred     Courtney 
Fox,     Edith     .         .         . 
Frandsen,     Dana     Christian 
Freitas,     Edmund     Freeman 
Frodyma,    Michael    Mitchell 
Gale,     Margaret     Roberts 
Gallagher,  Marion   Luella 
Garbowit,     George    Albert 
Gardner,    John    Joseph    . 
Gassett,     Ethel     Kenfield 
Gaumond,   George  Woodrow 
Gewirtz,    Alan    Irwin    . 
Gilchrest,      Charlotte 
Gilman,  James  Wilbur   . 
Girard,     Theodore    Alsdorf 
Glick,     Saul     Monroe 
Golan,    Harold    Philip    . 
Goldman,     Gertrude     Helen 
Goldman,     Joseph 
Gordon,    Fred    Morris    . 
Gordon,    Joseph    Robert,    Jr. 
Gordon,    Thomas   Parke,   Jr. 

Graham,    James    Clifford 
Grayson,     Dorothy     Ann 
Greene,     Bradford     Marson 
Greenfield,   Eric   Leroy  . 
Hadley,     Benjamin     Levi 
Hale,     Pauline    Jane 
Hall,     Martha     Baird     . 
Handforth,    Norma    Louise 
Harley,    Helen    Marie    . 
Hatch,     Ralph    Augustus,     J 
Hebert,    Rene    Victor    . 
Heermance,      Louise 
Helyar,    Ruth     Miller    . 
Hershberg,    Bernard   J. 
Hibbard,     Russell     Elmer 
Hobson,   Robert   Noble    . 
Hock,  Raymond  James  . 
Holbrook,     Robert  _   Wilkinson 
Horgan,  John  Daniel 
Horst,     Gerda    Norell    . 
Hubbard,   Ervin   Stuart,   Jr. 
Hunter,     Howard     Knapp 
Hurley,    James     Michael 
Hutner,     Melvin     . 
Hyman,   Bertram    Roy    . 
Jodka    Joseph   Thomas   . 
Johnson,  Eleanor  Bliss  . 

Joyce,    William    Alan    . 
Judge,     Mary     Elizabeth 

Kagan,    Abraham    . 
Kagan,      Milton 
Keil,   Dana  Alton  . 
Kelleher,     Marie     Barbara 
Kennedy,    Andrew    Emmett 


Ketchen,     Gould     . 
Kimball,     George     Edward 
Kimball,    William    Warren 
King,      Elenor 
Kirshen,    Howard    Robert 
Knight,    Richard    Hooper 
Kozak,     Mary     Anne 
Krasnecki,     Marrigan      Samuel 
Krasnoselsky,     Eva    Mae 
Lacey,    Howard   Raymond 
Lafleur,  Vincent  Arthur 
Laliberte,    John    Paul    . 
Langton,    George   Paul   . 
Lappen,   Frances  Helen 


East  Freetown  . 
Somerville 
Westboro  . 
Attleboro  . 
Northampton 

PJttsfield    . 

Easthampton 

Northampton 

Westfield 

Upton 

Pepperell    . 

Springfield 

Hudson 

New    Bedford    . 

Amherst     . 

Fairhaven 

Holyoke 

Northboro 

Norwood     . 

Pittsfield     . 

Pittsburgh,    Penna. 

Whitman 

Worcester  . 

Winthrop   . 

Lunenburg 

East     Pepperell 

Housatonic 

Roxbury  . 

Dorchester 

Chelsea 

Maiden 

Wilbraham 

Greenfield 

Northampton     . 

Middleboro 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Ware 

Bar    Harbor,    Me. 

South    Ashfield   . 

Worcester    . 

West     Medway 

Lunenburg  . 

Brookline    . 

Holyoke     . 

New   Haven,   Conn. 

Brattleboro,    Vt. 

Gardner 

North    Hadley    . 

Florence 

Indian    Orchard 

Milford     . 

Belmont 

North     Amherst 

Poughkeepsie,    N. 

Pittsfield    . 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Lawrence 

South    Hadley 

Florence     . 
Worcester 

Chelsea 
Brookline 
Attleboro    . 
Sandwich 
Holyoke 


Belchertown 

Amherst     . 

Amherst     . 

Maynard    . 

Mattapan 

Melrose 

Easthampton 

North    Chelmsf 

Ashfield 

Fitchburg 

Marlboro    . 

Holyoke 

Arlington 

Dorchester 


ford 
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Alpha    Gamma   Rho 
14    Cosby  Avenue 
81     Mount    Pleasant 
30    North    Hadley    Road. 
9i     Massasoit     Street, 
Northampton 
Apiary 

President's    House 
111    Riverside    Drive 
Northampton 
Sigma     Phi     Epsilon 
377    Triangle    Street 
North     College 
395    North    Pleasant    Street 
Theta    Chi 
30    Allen    Street 
179    Lincoln    Avenue 
Stockbridge     Hall 
88    High    Street,    Holyoke 
Sigma    Beta    Chi 
Adams    House 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
198    Sunset    Avenue 
Phi    Zeta 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 
85    Fearing    Street 
North     College 
461     North     Pleasant    Street 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 
Tau     Epsilon     Phi 
Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 
North    College 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
264    North    Pleasant    Street 

8  Congress     St.,    Greenfield 
.55     New     South     Street, 
Northampton 

78    Northampton    Road 

91    Cottage    Street 

President's    House 

Kappa     Sigma 

Phi     Sigma     Kappa 

North     College 

Adams    House 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

20     Allen     Street 

510    North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher     Hall 

34     Nutting     Avenue 

Phi    Zeta 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

R.F.D.     Jt3,     North     Hadley 

9  Main    Street,    Florence 
Q.    T.    V. 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

97    Meadow    St.    N.    Amherst 

Theta    Chi. 

34     Kellogg     Avenue 

19  Aldrich   St.,   Northampton 
Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

149    Sunset    Avenue 

Hockanum    Road, 

South    Hadley 

291    Locust     Street,    Florence 

Sigma  Beta   Chi 

30  Chestnut   Street 

Thatcher     Hall 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

North    College 

30    St.    Jerome   Avenue 

Holyoke 

Thatcher    Hall 

99  East  Pleasant  Street 

99  East  Pleasant  Street 

North  College 

30    Chestnut   Street 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

North    College 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

North   College 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

O.  T.  V. 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

20  Allen    Street 


J-Candidate   for   the   degree   of    Bachelor   of    Vocational   Agriculture. 
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Leavitt,    Stephen  Bartlett 
Leland,     Maurice     Wright 
Lennon,   William   Henry 
Lincoln,   Waldo   Chandler,   Jr 
Lind,   Sylvan   Morton     . 
Lindsey,   Joyce   Hamilton 
Litchfield,    George    William 
Lockhart,    Agnes    Elizabeth 
Long,   Lewis   Rice. 
Lott,    Henry    Joseph 
Lucey,    John    Paul 
MacCormack,    Charles    Donald,    Jr 
MacDougall,  Allister  Francis 
MacNeill,    Miriam    Eunice 
Mahan,    William   Edward 
Mann,    Margery   Constance 
Marsh,    John    Peabody    . 
Marsh,   Margaret   Wheeler 
Martin,     Lillian    Gertrude 
Mason,    Richard    Randall 
McCutcheon,    Robert    Clinton 
Mclnerny,     Phyllis     Anna 
Mcintosh,    William   Francis 

McLaughlin,    George   Edward 
McLean,     Harold    Hubert 
McNamara,    Mary    Jean 
Melnick,    Walter    . 
Merrill,    Marjorie    Edna 
Mezoff,   Albert   Richard 
Micka,     Susan 
Moffitt,   Donald   William 
Monk,    Arthur    Joseph    . 
Morrill,   David   Rupert  . 
Morse,    Freeman    Edward 
Moseley,   Rita   Mae 
Mosher,    Harold    Elwood 
Mosher,    William   John   . 
Mothes,     Arlene    Marie 
Mott,    John    Robert 
Moulton,  Betty  Jane 
Mullany  Robert  Allaire 
Mushovic,    Elsie    Rose    . 


Nagelschmidt,    Marion    Louise 
Nagler,   Kenneth   Malcolm 
Nastri,    Carl    Albert 
Nau,    Otto   Schaefer,   Jr 
Newell,    Patricia    Ann 
Nielsen,    Sarah    Louise    . 
Noon,    Richard    Edward 
Norwood,    Howard 
Nottenburg,    Robert    Arthur 
Ogan,     Norman 
Pacocha,    Peter 

Papp,    Stephen 
Pearlman,    Stanley 
Pederzani,    Alice     . 
Pierce,   Richard   Hurst    . 
Plumb,   Dorothy   Florence 
Politella,  Violet  Lillian 
Potter,    Louise    Frances 
Potter,   Spencer  Romeyn 
Prest,    Dorothy   Boyd 
Pruss,    Harris 
Pushee,    Warren    Merrill 
Putnam,_  James   Nathaniel 
Rabinovitz,    Irving 
Rabinovitz,    William 
Rabinow,   Morton  Bernard 
Richards,    Stephen    Henry 
Richardson,    Ellen 
Roda,   Remigio   Santos,  Jr. 
Rodman,   Mitchell   Sidney 
Rogosa,    Israel   Jay 
Roseraark,   Edward  Morton 
Rubenstein,  Jacob  . 
Russell,   Eleanor  Mary  . 
Sargent,    Harriett    Newhall 
Schubert,    Elliot    Vernon 
Seery,     John    Joseph 
Shackley,    Frederic,    2nd 
Shaw,    Howard    Westcott 
Shea,    Alfred    Francis    . 
Shepardson,   John   Upham 
Shirley,     Martha    Irvine 
Sinnicks,     George    Stephen 
Skogsberg,    Paul    Lester 
Slotnick,    Irving    James 


New   Bedford 

Natick 

Medford     . 

Ware 

Brooklyn,    N. 

Ware 

Whately     . 

Greenfield 

Worcester 

Roslindale 

Pittsfield     . 

West    Medford 

Westford    . 

Plainville 

Stockbridge 

Pittsfield     . 

Danvers 

North  Hatfield 

Worcester 

Maiden 

South    Deerfield 

Worcester 

North   Amherst 

Amherst     . 

East    Boston 

Brookfield 

South    Deerfield 

Lynn 

Lynn 

Easthampton 

Northampton 

Arlington 

Rowley 

Lynn 

Agawara     . 

Sterling 

Harrison,   N.    Y. 

Hudson 

North   Attleboro 

Worcester 

Hatfield      . 

Greenfield 


Pittsfield    . 

Longmeadow 

New   Haven,    Conn. 

Greenfield 

West    Roxbury 

Needham    . 

Hudson 

Holyoke 

Waltham    . 

Holyoke 

Easthampton 


North    Falmouth 

Roxbury     . 

Springfiield 

Longmeadow 

Springfield,    Vt 

Lawrence 

Ware 

Norfolk,    Conn. 

Manchester 

Lynn 

Housatonic 

Danvers 

Boston 

Roxbury    . 

Mattapan   . 

Bronxville,   N. 

Winchendon 

Provincetown 

Dorchester 

Lynn 

Dorchester 

Mattapan   . 

Easthampton 

Brockton    . 

Methuen     . 

Brookfield 

Winthrop 

Canton 

Florence     . 

Athol 

Indian    Orchard 

Manchester 

Worcester 

Indian   Orchard 


P.D.  31 
15    McClellan   Street 
204   Lincoln  Avenue 
Thatcher    Hall 
121  Church  Street,  Ware 
Thatcher   Hall 
North   College 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
37    South   Prospect   Street 
Theta  Chi 
Thatcher    Hall 
409     North    Pleasant    Street 
Kappa   Sigma 
Lewis   Hall 
49    Fearing    Street 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
North    College 
Phi   Sigma   Kappa 
Adams    House 
Sigma   Beta    Chi 
Kappa    Sigma 
Theta   Chi 
Lambda    Delta    Mu 

19  Summer  Street, 
North  Amherst 

Kappa   Sigma 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Lambda  Delta   Mu 

Pine    Nook,    South    Deerfield 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

Thatcher    Hall 

15   Sunset  Court 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

Thatcher  Hall 

30    North   Hadley   Road 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

15    Sunset   Court 

116    East   Pleasant   Street 

30    North    Hadley   Road 

North   College 

394   North   Pleasant   Street 

20  Allen  Street 
Alpha    Sigma   Phi 
356    Deerfield    Street, 
Greenfield 

North    College 

Thatcher    Hall 

382   North  Pleasant   Street 

Sigma   Phi    Epsilon 

33  Cosby    Avenue 

34  Nutting  Avenue 
Thatcher   Hall 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

414   North   Pleasant   Street 

56    Glendale    Street, 

Eastampton 

Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 

Phi  Zeta 

Kappa   Sigma 

1013    North   Pleasant   Street 

North   College 

North    College 

387   North   Pleasant   Street 

North   College 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 

Poultry    Plant 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

3S9    North    Pleasant    Street 

62   North   Prospect   Street 

North   College 

Drake    Hotel 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

417   North   Pleasant   Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

North  College 

33    Cosby    Avenue 

259   Lincoln   Avenue 

Kappa  Sigma 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

102    Oak    Street.     Florence     . 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

20     Allen     Street 

Mount  Pleasant  Inn 

Theta    Chi 

Thatcher    Hall 


Part  II. 

Smith,  Eileen   Frances   . 

Smith,  Hope  Gwendolyn 
Smith,    Richard    Rushton 

Solin,  Myron 

Sparks,   Edward  Francis 
Staples,   Frances  Elizabeth 
Steinberg,    Maynard    Albert 
Stone,   Abigail    Marie 
Stone,   Chester   Gushing 
Stone,    Phoebe    Isabella 
Stonoga,    Benjamin 
Sullivan,   John   Joseph   . 
Sunden,   Howard   Henry 
Swaluk,    Peter   Joseph    . 
Szmyd,    Lucien 
Tarbell,    Harriet    Elizabeth 
Tewhill,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Thomson,    Marion    Frances 
Tower,   Phyllis   Louise   . 
Triggs,   Robert  Xavier   . 
Tripp,  Edward  Donald  . 
Trufant,    Philip    Arthur 
VanBuren,    Meriel 
Waite,  Jo  Ann 
Waldron,    Ann    Gertrude 
Walker,   Robert  Norman 
Wall,   William  James     . 
Ward,   Evra  Althea 
Ward,    Francis    Everett 
Watt,    Helen   Agnes 
Webber,   Ruth   Nancy     . 
Weiner,    Herbert    . 
Werme,  Carl  Pershing  . 
White,    Anne    Carolyn    . 
White,    Paul    Arthur 
Whittemore,     Phoebe 
Williams,    Harold    Edwin 
Williams,    Jeannette 
Winer,    Milton 
Witt,    Kenneth   Douglas 
Wolf,    Henry    Robert      . 
Wolk,   Louis   . 

Woodcock,  Charles  Martin,  J 
Wyzan,    Henry    Samuel 
Zeitler,    Sydney 
Zielinski,    Casimir   Anthony 


Vineyard    Haven 
Worcester 
Southwick 
Holyoke     . 


Pittsfield     . 
Stoughton 
Fitchburg 
Holyoke 
Auburn 
Brighton     . 
Watertown 
Chelsea 
Worcester 
South    Deeriield 
Holyoke 
Brimfield    . 
Northampton 
Monterey 
Abington 
Springfield 
Willimansett 
Abington     . 
Pittsfield     . 
Athol 

Northampton 
Winthrop   . 
Northampton 
Springfield 
Worcester    . 
Holyoke     . 
Bedford      . 
Mattapan    . 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Somerville 
Sturbridge 
Stockbridge 
Springfield 
Boston 
Gran by 
Mattapan 
Dorchester 
South    Hadlej 
Milford      . 
Boston 
Holyoke 
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Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

203'J     Northampton     Street, 

Holyoke 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

114G    North    Pleasant    Street 

US    North^  Pleasant    Street 

14  Clark   Street,  Holyoke 
31    Mount    Pleasant 
North    College 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

409    North    Pleasant    Street 

Theta   Chi 

Pine    Nook,    South    Deerfield 

129  Walnut  Street,  Holyoke 

North     College 

Alpha     Gamma     Rho 

33     Dana     Street 

76    Fearing    Street 

383    North   Pleasant   Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

North     College 

North    College 

15  Fifth    Ave.,    Northampton 
Theta   Chi 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 
49    Fearing    Street 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
720     Hampden     St.,    Holyoke 
Lambda    Delta    Mu 
2£'6    North    Pleasant    Street 
Stockbridge     Hall 
15    Sunset.  Court 
14     Cosby     Avenue 
S3    Cosby    Avenue 
Alpha     Gamma    Rho 
North     College 
39    Paige     Street 
.  Thatcher    Hall 
Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 
30    Chestnut    Street 
Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 
Thatcher    Hall 
418    North    Pleasant    Street 
Clark  Hall 


Albrecht,  Frances  Josephine 
Aldrich,  Marjorie   Frances 
Allen,  Barton  Bruce 
Allen,  Clinton  Wright 
Allen,  Douglas  Ives  _ 
Anderson,  Gerald  Clifton 
Arnold,  Joseph  Moulton^ 
Arnold,  William  Edmund 
Aroian,  Haig 

Atwood,  Lewis  Roswell,  Jr. 
August,    Ann    Ruth 
Bailey,  Charles  _Winthrope 
Baker,  Anne  Virginia     . 
Baker,  Mary  Ely    . 
Baker,  Ruth  Katherine   . 
Bangs,  Howard  Tracy 
Barber,  Mildred  Sheridan 
Barnes,  Milton  Rutherford 
Barton,  Richard  Russell 
Beers,  William    Augustus 
Bell,  Alan  Wallace 
Bennett,  John  Edgar 
Benoit,  George    Francis 
Bentley,  Priscilla  Agnes 
Berger,  Helen  Eleanor    . 
Best,  Richard  Higham    . 
Bianco,  Norman  Vincent 
Bigwood,  Beverly  Ann  . 
Blake,   Arnold  Irving     . 
Blanchard,    Charles   Edward 
Bloom,  Hyman  Leon 
Bodendorf,   Warren   Julius 
Bodwell,    Marion    Elvira 
Bokina,   Thaddeus    Victor 
Bourdeau,    Robert    Eugene 
Bower,  George  Hartt,  Jr. 
Bowler,   Mary  Louise     . 
Braliti   Henry   Lymon     . 
Brielman,  Winthrop  Eugene 

1  Candidate  for  the  degree 


CLASS  OF  1943 

Somerville 
Springfield 
Pelham 
Greenfield 
Holyoke 
Barre,     Vt. 
East    Gloucester 
Lunenburg 
Oxford 
Worcester 
Northampton 
North    Dartmouth 
Holyoke 
Amherst 
Hanson 
Deerfield     . 
Brighton     . 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Holyoke 
Webster     . 
Quincy 
Springfield 
Hanson 
Watertown 
New    Bedford    . 
North  Adams 
Athol 
Springfield 
North    Uxbridgi 
Dorchester 
Westfield    . 
Sharon 
Hatfield      . 
Turners   Falls 
Stoneham   . 
Westfield    . 
Carlisle 
Pittsfield     . 
of  Bachelor  of  Vocational 


Lambda    Delta  Mu 
18    Old  Town  Road 
Butter    Hill    Road 
41    Russell    Street,   Greenfield 
Kappa  Sigma 
Thatcher   Hall 
Phi    Sigma    Kappa 
Lambda   Chi   Alpha 
383    North    Pleasant    Street 
Thatcher  Hall 

156  Crescent  St.,  Northampton 
179    Lincoln    Avenue 
35   McClure  Street 
126    Northampton  Road 
Birchlawn 
Box  181,   Deerfield 
82    North   Prospect   Street 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
66  Calumet  Road,  Holyoke 
273  Amity  Street 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
100   Gray   Street 
18    Old    Town   Road 
.Q.   T.   V. 
Thatcher  Hall 
North  College 
Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Tau   Epsilon  Phi 
Cabot   Road,   Westfield 
58   North   Prospect  Street 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
116  Third   St.,  Turners  Falls 
Thatcher    Hall 
Lambda   Delta  Mu 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon 
Agriculture. 
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Brown,  Jean  Ellen 
Brown,  John  Leland 
Brown,  Pearl   Nash 
Brown,  Wendell   Everett 
Bubriski,    Stanley    William 
Buckley,    Francis    Thomas 
Buddington,    Jean    Clarke 
Burke,    Barbara    Phyllis 
Burnet,  Wayne  Arthur  . 
Burr,   Frederick   Huntington 
Bush,   Stewart  William   . 
Bushnell,    Elizabeth    Jean 
Callahan,  James  William 
Callahan,   Mary  Frances 
Caraganis,    Nicholas    Lewis 
Carnall,    Beatrice    Emma 
Carpenter,    Mary   Jean    . 
Carroll,   Catherine  Jane  . 
Ca=per,    Murray    Harold 
Cheever,    Clinton   Turner 
Chellman,   Betty  Price 
Chroniak,    Walter    . 
Clark,  William    Curtis 
Clark,  William    Eric 
Cleary,   Robert  Emmett 
Clorite,  Robert  Henryi 
Coffin,    Richard   Freeman 
Cohen,  Anne   Eleanor 
Cohen,  James  David 
Cohen,   Marion 
Cohen,   Norman  Freedman 
Collard,  Kenneth  Lounsbury 
Courchene,    Charles    Henry 
Crain,   John   Harold,  Jr. 
Cushman,    Marjorie 
Cykowski,     Stanley 
Danazcko,    George  Peter 
Daub,    Florence   Mary 
Davenport,   John   Robinson 
Davis.    Minnie    Arlene 
Day,  Winifred  Elaine 
Daylor,  Mary  Kathryn  . 
Dec,    Wallace    Charles     . 
Deering,    Evelyn   Agatha 
DeLap,   Lorann 
Dellea,   James   Edward   . 
DeRautz,    Marguerite    Hartwell 
DiChiara,    Rosalie    Blaise 
Dietel,  Robert  Charles    . 
Dinn,    Walter   Edward    . 
Divoll,    John   William 
Dobrusin,   Herman    Manuel 
Drinkwater,    William    Otho^ 
Dubord,    Celeste    Margaret 
Duffy,    Kathryn   Rita 
Dunklee,    Dorothy    Grace 
Ellis,  Ruth       . 
Ellis,  Ruth  Virginia 
Entwisle,    George    . 
Esson,    Ruth    Adelaide 
Everson,    Robert   Carroll 
Farrell,    Eileen    Marie     . 
Feldman,    Allen   Irwin     . 
Ferguson,   George   Wesley 
Ferrante,    Elena   Ester     . 
Fertig,   Harry  Eugene     . 
Field,  Gordon 
Finn,   Hannah  Theresa  . 
FitzGerald,    Mary    Frances 
Fritzpatrick,    Robert    Alan 
Flagg,    Dorothy    Marie   . 
French,  Richard  Home  . 
Fyfe,    Charles    Glennie   . 
Gagnon,    Evelyn 
Gare,  Luther  Stearns 
Gasson,   Frandes   Mary  . 
Gately,    Christine    Petrea 
Gavin,  William  John 
Geer,    Charles   Denison    . 
Gentry,    Mason   MacCabe 
Gervin,    Peter    Alphonse 
Gianarakos,    Christos    Elias 
Gibson,    Norma    Florence 
Gizienski,     Stanley     Frank 
Glista,    Walter    Anthony 
Goddu,    George   Arthur   . 
Goldberg,    Agnes 
Goldman,  Melvin    Irving 
Goldman,  Robert  Irving 

!•  Candidate  for   the  degree  of 


Feeding    Hills 
Monson 
Chicopee 
Amherst     . 
Housatonic 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Forestdale 
Orange 
Easthampton 
Holyoke 
Shrewsbury 
North    Hadley 
New    Bedford 
Dracut 
Northampton 
Greenfield 
Pittsfield     . 
Dorchester 
Oakdale 
Roslindale 
New    Bedford 
West    Springfielil 
Lawrence   . 
Holyoke 
Fall    River 
Brookline    . 
Holyoke 
Somerville 
Chelsea 
Somerville 
Belchertown 
Springfield 
Leominster 
Holyoke 
Easthampton 
Holyoke 
Baldwinsvillt 
Shelburne 
Lee    . 
Northboro 
Fall     River 
Hadley 
Shrewsbur}. 
Foxboro 
Alford 
Adams 
Holyoke 
South  Hadley   i'alls 
Holyoke     . 
Worcester 
Lynn 

Needham    . 
New    Bedford 
Chicopee   Falls 
Brattleboro,   Vt 
Brookline 
Winthrop   . 
Boston 
Dorchester 
Amherst 
Adams 
Brookline 
Abington 
Greenfield 
Sheridan.    Penna. 
West    Barnstable 
Amherst 
Northampton 
Medford     . 
Chelmsford 
Milton 
Worcester 
North   Attleboro 
Northampton 
Athol 
Holyoke 
Dorchester 
Belchertown 
Turners    Fall 
Athol 
Lowell 
Greenfield 
Hadley 
Bridgewater 
Holyoke 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Brookline 
Bachelor  of   \'ocational 


PX>.  31 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

33  Phillips    Street 

%   D.   L.    Brock,   Sunset  Ave. 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 
North   College 
R.F.D.  $2,  c/o  H.  Goodell 
Sigma   Alpha    Epsilon 
-    Thatcher  Hall 
Phi    Signa    Kappa 
58    North   Prospect    Street 
R.F.D.   $37,    Sunderland 
North    College 
Sigma   Phi    Epsilon 

I  Irwin    Place,    Northampton 
18    Old    Town    Road 
North   Collegs 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

117    Northampton   Road 

%   D.   L,   Brock,   Sunset   Ave. 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

816    North    Pleasant    Street 

North    College 

Thatcher   Hall 

82  North  Prospect  Street 

Tau   Epsilon  Phi 

382   North   Pleasant    Street 

Kappa   Sigma 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

34  Beacon   Avenue,  Holyoke 

35  Maple    St.,   Easthampton 

II  North    East   St.,   Holyoke 
138  East  Pleasant  Street 
Thatcher  Hall 

26  Mt.   Pleasant 
25  Nutting  Avenue 
51    Phillips    Street 
8  West  Street,  Hadley 
58  North    Prospect    Street 
25   Nutting    Avenue 
Thatcher  Hall 
25   Nutting  Avenue 
105  Walnut    Street,    Holyoke 
31   Mt.   Pleasant 
Thatcher  Hall 
Sigma   Phi  Epsilon 
Tau   Epsilon   Phi 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
North  College 
North  College 
76  Fearing  Street 
95  East  Pleasant  Street 
Birchlawn 
Thatcher  Hall 
North  College 
North  Pleasant  Street 
25   Nutting  Avenue 
Alpha   Epsilom   Pi 
Theta  Chi 
18  Old  Town  Road 
Thatcher  Hall 
Mount    Pleasant    Inn 
174   College   Street 
41    Liberty    St.,   Northampton 
Kappa    Sigma 
Alpha    Lambda    Mu 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Theta   Chi 
Lambda  Delta  Mu 
Thatcher  Hall 
245    Lincoln   Avenue 
22    Howard    Street,    Holyoke 
Durfee  Range 
Kappa    Sigma 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
387   North   Pleasant    Street 
Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 
138    East   Pleasant    Street 
R.F.D.   fS,   Amherst 
(M.S.C.)    Poultry    Plant 
401    North   Pleasant    Street 
North   College 
38S   North   Pleasant   Street 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Agriculture. 


Part  II. 

Golick,  Nathan 

Goodhue,    Rosalind    Dickinson 
Gordon,   Irving     Sidney 
Grant,   Helen  Elizabeth  . 
Gross,   Herbert    Dow 
Gutfinski,   Blanche  Anne 
Gyrisko,    George    Gordon 
Hallen,    Norman    Leonard 
Handrich,    Philip    Emil   . 
Harris,   Samuel   Nahura 
Haughton,     Richard 
Hayward,     Barbara 
Hedlund,    Norma    Linnea 
Hemond,    Robert    Lee 
Hewat,   Richard  Alexander 
Hicks,    John    William 
Hoermann,    Francis    James 
Holmberg,    Norma    Lillian 
Holmes,    David    Nelson   . 
Holton,   Mary   Evelyn      . 
Horgan,    Everett    Francis 
Horlick,    Lloyd    Malcom 
Horton,   Claire    Dorothy 
Horton,  Daniel    James    . 
Horvitz,   Daniel    Goodman 
Hutchings,     John     . 
Janes,  Willis    Eben 
Jarvis,   Raymond   Stanley 
Johnson,  Alma  Marion  . 
Johnson,    Doris    Christina 
Johnson,  Dorothy   Marion 
Johnson,   Paul  Alvion 
Johnston,    Robert    Stanton 
Kaplinsky,   Arnold   Ian   . 
Keavy,   Mary    Lisabel 
Kelley,  Thomas  Joseph    . 
Kelly,  Henry  Anthony    . 
Kelly,  Thomas  Joseph 
Kelso,    Harriet   Phyllis   . 
Kenny,    June    Mary 
Kinsley,  Dorothy   Bean  . 
Kipnes,     Herbert     . 
Kirvin,    Robert  Joseph   . 
Klaiman,    Abraham 
Klubock,  Albert  Joseph  . 
Koonz,    Elinor    Myrtle    . 

Kouilas,    Arthur    Nicholas 
Kreczko,    Henrietta    Mary 
LaBelle,    Alfred    O'Neal 
Lane,    Florence    May 
Langan,  Frances  Anne  . 
Lapointe,  Anita  Lucine  . 
Laprade,    Marguerite    Georgette 
Larkin,    Edward   Peter    . 
Lebeaux,    Maxim    Ian    . 
Lecznar,    William    Billings 
LeMaire,    Theodore    Rogers 
Leonowicz,     Victor     Anthony 
Lescault,  Louis  Ovila 
Levine,     Morton     Ashur 
Lewis,    Harold    Sunter    . 
Libby,     Richard     Lawrence 
Licht,     Raymond     Sidney 
Lincoln,     Harry    Carlton,    Jr. 
MacConnell,     William     Preston 
Maddocks,     Roger     Sawyer 
Magnin,    Merwin    Paul    . 
Maloy,     Richard     Edward 
Mamber,     Norman     Parker 
Manix,     Edward     Crowell 
Mann,     Mary     Josephine 
Mann,     William     Clarence 
Marsden,     David    Henry 
Marshall,    Anita    Jean    . 
Martin,     Henry     Francis 
Mathias,     Rudolph     Eugen     Selm; 
McCarthy,    James    Leo    . 
McDonald,    Russell    Joseph 
McDonough,     John     Paul 
McKenzie,     Richard     Stephen 
McKiernan,    Joseph     Brian 
McLaughlin,     Frederick     Adams, 
McLeod,    Joseph    Wright 
McMahon,      Helen     Elizabeth 
McSwain,     George     Alexander 
Mendelson,     Irving     Seymoure 
Miller,     Daphne     Parker 
Miller,    Henry    Omer    . 
Milner,    Janet 
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Dorchester 

388    North    Pleasant    Street 

Ipswich 
Ware 

18  Old  Town  Road 

Thatcher  Hall 

Athol 

25   Nutting  Avenue 

Maiden 

Thatcher  Hall 

Hatfield      . 

Adams    House 

South   Hadley 

Ferry   Street,   South   Hadley 

Willimansett 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

Hadley 

P.    O.   t  433,   Hadley 

Brighton     . 

Thatcher    Hall 

Foxboro 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Taunton 

58    North    Prospect     Street 

Braintree    . 

Sigma    Beta   Chi 

Holyoke 

406   Pleasant   Street,  Holyoke 

North   Adams     . 

Thatcher   Hall 

New    Rochelle,    N.    Y 

Thatcher   Hall 

Great    Barrington 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Pittsfield     . 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

West    Brookfield 

Kappa    Sigma 

South    Braintree 

25    Nutting    Avenue 

Belmont 

Kappa   Sigma 

Everett 

388    North    Pleasant    Street 

Hadley 

Maple  Avenue,  Hadley 

Pittsfield     . 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

New   Bedford     . 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Amherst 

R.F.D.,    South    East    Street 

Worcester 

Kappa   Sigma 

Plymouth,    Penna. 

37    South    Pleasant    Street 

Millbury     . 

North    College 

West   Bridgewater 

North    College 

Amherst     . 

46   Fames  Avenue 

Amherst     . 

85  Fearing  Street 

Ware 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

Holyoke 

Thatcher     Hall 

Hyannis 

Lambda  Delta  Mu 

Lynn 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Fitchburg   . 

750    North    Pleasant    Street 

Springfield 

West    Experiment     Station 

Chester 

Lambda    Delta    Mu 

Palmer 

North    College 

Stoneham 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Revere 

388     North    Pleasant    Street 

Pittsfield     . 

Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 

Maiden 

Tau   Epsilon  Phi 

Methuen     . 

Thatcher    Hall 

Greenfield  . 

86   Montague   City  Rd., 

Greenfield 

Lowell 

9   McClure  Street 

Feeding    Hills    . 

Adams    House 

Northfield 

Drake  Hotel 

Gloucester 

31   Chestnut  Street 

Springfield 

35   McClure    Street 

Easthampton 

18  Cherry    St.,    Easthampton 

Easthampton 

41  Fearing    Street 

Watertown 

East    Experiment    Station 

Shrewsbury 

Thatcher    Hall 

Holyoke     . 

Thatcher    Hall 

Maiden 

Thatcher    Hall 

Whitman 

French     Hall 

Ware 

Kappa    Sigma 

Watertown 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Milton 

Mount    Pleasant    Inn 

Bridgewater 

Thatcher     Hall 

Springfield 

Thatcher    Hall 

Taunton  . 

Alpha     Gamma    Rho 

Westboro 

Kappa      Sigma 

Brimfield    . 

.     Thatcher    Hall 

Dalton 

Mount    Pleasant    Inn 

Pittsfield     . 

Lambda     Chi     Alpha 

Revere 

388    North    Pleasant    Street 

South     Deerfield 

Thatcher     Hall 

Dalton 

35    McClure     Street 

Pittsfield    . 

Kappa     Sigma 

Taunton     . 

French     Hall 

Holyoke     . 

95     East     Pleasant     Street 

Amherst     . 

30     Cottage     Street 

Northampton 

Thatcher     Hall 

Millis      ,   . 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Wheelwright 

149     Sunset     Avenue 

Dorchester 

Stockbridge     Hall 

Woods     Hole     . 

Thatcher   Hall 

Holyoke     . 

Thatcher    Hall 

Amherst     . 

14     Nutting     Avenue 

Pepperell 

Alpha     Sigma     Phi 

Easthampton 

41     Fearing     Street 

Walpole      . 

Mount    Pleasant     Inn 

Brockton     . 

388    North    Pleasant    Street 

Bayside,  N.  Y.  . 

18    Old    Town    Road 

Haverhill 

Q.    T.    V. 

Rochdale  . 

41    Fearing    Street 
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Moggio,     Ida    Claudia    . 
Monk,     Alice     Foster     . 
Morgan,     Philip     Jay     . 
Morgan,    Phyllis    Etta    , 
Moriarty,    Anne     Rita    . 
Moriarty,    Thomas    Francis 
Navoy,     Helen 
Nazarian,     Gregory     Haig 
Nebesky,    Edward    Anthony 
Nesin,     Boucard 
Newcomb,      Lawrence     Edward, 
Nims,     Stuart     Victor     . 
O'Brien,     Robert     Francis 
Orcutt,     Samuel     Robert 

Pacocha,    Stanley    . 
Papageorge,     John     Costas 
Pearson,     Robert     Douglas 
Peck,  Barbara   Frances  . 
Peskin,     Samuel     Benson 
Podmayer,     John     . 
Podolaic,    Edward    Michael 
Polchlopek,    Stanley    Edwin 
Politella,      Dario 
Polito,     Anthony     Joseph 
Porretti,     Leo 
Powell,     John     Howland 
Powers,     John     Francis 
Pozzani,  Urbano  Carlo  . 
Quinn,    Harold   Joseph   . 
Race,    Virginia 

Radner,     Ephraim     Morton 
Ransow,      Carl 
Rayner,    Harriet    Agnes 
Rhines,   Lorimer  Pease   . 
Rhodes,    Robert    Weston 
Rich,    Lester    Reynold    . 
Richards,    Charles    Bradford 
Ring,     James     Manix     . 
Rist,    Donald    Hammond 
Ristuccia,     Bernard    Joseph 
Robinson,     William    James 
Rocheleau,     Robert     Albert 
Rounholm,  Dorothy  Marie 
Ruder,    Louis    Frederic,    Jr. 

Rumminger,     Alfred     Paul 
Ryan,     Matthew    John    . 
Sacks,    Miriam    Hilda    ._ 
Salwak,    Stanley     Francis 
Santin,  Patrick  Gildo  ^  . 
Saulnier,     Theodore     Alexander, 
Sawicki,    Lucian    Alex    . 
Schiller,  •  Byron     Bernard 
Schiller,  Robert  James  . 
Scott,     Priscilla 
Serex,     William     Gordon 
Sherwood,    Marguerite   Jane 
Skiffington,    Rita    Elizabeth 
Sloper,     Harry     Wellington 
Small,     Melvin 
Smith,    Esther    Jane 
Smith,    Helen    Barbara    . 
Smith,    Helen   Frances    . 
Smith,    William    Fred    . 
Southwick,    Ralph    Earle 
Sprague,    Edward    Dubois 
Stanne,  Joan  Ann  . 
Stanton,     Margaret     Isobel 
Steeves,     Earle     Raymond,     Jr. 
Stein,     Rivka     Marie     . 
Stewart,     Kenneth     Archibald 
Stockwell,     Catherine     Louise 
Stohlmann,     Mildred     Barbara 
Stone,     Kathryn     Marilyn 
Storozuk,     John     Martin 
Tallen,     Ellis    Charles    . 
Terry,     John     Leary,     Jr. 
Thayer,     Donald     Turner  ^■ 
Thayer,     May     Merle     . 
Tilley,    George    Preston   . 
Tosi,    Joseph    Andrew,    Jr. 
Tracy,     Olive     Elizabeth 
Turner,    Paul     Rupert    . 
Turner,     Wallace     Wilder 
Van    Meter,    Helen    Lucile 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Chicopee  Falls 

Groton 

Turners    Falls 

Pelham 

Hadley       . 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Woburn 

Amesbury 

Westfield    . 

Norwell 

Keene,   N. 

Watertown 

West  Newbury 


H. 


Easthampton 

Northampton 

Briarcliff   Manor, 

Shelburne 

Boston 

West   Hatfield 

Easthampton 

Chicopee 

Lawrence   . 

Northampton 

Waltham 

Brookfield 

Haverhill    . 

West     Springfield 

Salem 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Norwood    . 

Neponset 

Westfield    . 

Whitman 

Newton 

Arlington 

North    Wilmington 

Leominster 

West    Newton 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Gardner 

Northampton 

Leeds 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Orange 

Beverly 

Framingtam 

Three    Rivers 

Brookline 

Brookline 

Watertown 

Amherst 

Chester 

West    Brookfield 

Pittsfield     . 

Somerville 

Watertown 

Wollaston  . 

Chicopee  Falls 

Holliston    . 

Leicester    . 

East    Lynn 

Hadley 

Worcester 

Leominster 

Holyoke 

Winthrop    . 

Sutton 

Adams 

Holyoke 

Sunderland 

Mattapan 

Hyannis 

Worcester 

Pittsfield    . 

Holyoke 

Sterling     . 

Worcester 

East     Bridgewate 

Dalton 

North    Amherst 


1  Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of   Vocational 
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Adams     House 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

816    North    Pleasant    Street 

R.     F.     D.    J2 

Russell    Street,    Hadley 

11    School    Street,    Holyoke 

43     Fearing     Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

14&    Sunset    Avenue 

Thatcher     Hall 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

382    North    Pleasant     Street 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

36  Sugarloaf     Street, 
South     Deerfield 
56  Glendale  St.,  Easthampton 
16    Myrtle    St.,    Northampton 

,   Theta   Chi 
Shelburne 

499    North    Pleasant    Street 
Thatcher    Hall 
Thatcher     Hall 
Q.    T.    V. 

Inwood,    Pleasant    Street 
43   Fair   Street,   Northampton 
33    Phillips    Street 
Theta    Chi 
Lambda  Chi   Alpha 
Alpha     Gamma     Rho 
Thatcher    Hall 
11    Washington   Avenue, 
Northampton 
Thatcher    Hall 
Thatcher    Hall 
245     Lincoln    Avenue 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Kappa     Sigma 
388    North    Pleasant    Street 
Kappa    Sigma 
Thatcher    Hall 
149    Sunset    Avenue 
33    Phillips    Street 
2     Ferguson     Place,     Holyoke 

37  Munroe   St.,  Northampton 
124    High    Street 

64     Belmont    Avenue, 

Northampton 

23    Center    Street,    Leeds 

36     Nutting    Avenue 

95     East    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Stockbridge    Hall 

Thatcher     Hall 

Thatcher     Hall 

401     North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

327    Lincoln    Avenue 

58    North    Prospect    Street 

33    Cosby    Avenue 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher     Hall 

20     Allen    Street 

18   Old   Town  Road 

384   East   St.,   Chicopee   Falls 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

163     Triangle     Street 

25    Nutting    Avenue 

Sigma     Alpha     Epsilon 

95     East     Pleasant     Street 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

51     Phillips     Street 

25     Nutting    Avenue 

14  Clark  Street,  Holyoke 
Russell  Street,  Sunderland 
Thatcher     Hall 

Phi     Sigma     Kappa 
West    Experiment    Station 
58     North     Prospect     Street 
Thatcher     Hall 
Kappa     Sigma 

15  Old    Town    Road 
Thatcher    Hall 
Thatcher    Hall 

167     Montague    Road, 
North     Amherst 
Agriculture. 
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Vetterling,    Philip    William    . 
Vitkauskas,     Bernard    William 
Vondell,    John     Henry,    Jr. 
Wainshel,     Barbara     Cecile 
Ward,    Lewis    James,    Jr.  ^ 
Warner,     Charles     Lloyd 
Warner,     Edward     Clark 
Watts,     Edward    Arthur 
Webster,    Betty    Ellis     . 
Wein,    Eugene 
Weinhold,  Raymond  Arnold 
Weissberg,     Milton 
Wells,    Lurane 
Wheelock,     Laurel     Emily 
White,     Jonah     Samuel 
Whitney,     Priscilla    Edith 
Wilder,     Loren    Cecil     . 
Winthrop,    Justin    Irving 
Wisly,    Janice    Louise    . 
Wolkovsky,     Gertrude     . 
Wood,   Donald  Guilford,  Jr. 
Woodward,    Rubie    Alfreda 
Woodworth,     Ruth     Elaine 
Yale,    George    Richard    . 
Zeltserman,     Samuel 
Zukel,    William    John    . 


Aldrich,     Francis    William 
Allen,      Stewart      Ellwood 
Alper,     Irving     Jacob     . 
Alpert,      Earl 
Altshuler,    Arline    Leona 
Amell,    Alexander    Renton 
Anderson,    Arvid    Wilson 
Anderson,     David     Werner,     Jr. 
Appel,   Edith   Elizabeth   . 
Arnold,     Mabel 
Azoff,     Shirley     Anne     . 
Baker,    Hollis    E.    . 
Bamberg,    Evelyn    Elizabeth 
Barber,     Eleanor    Louise 
Barbour,   Muriel  Edith   . 
Barenboim,    Herman     Saul 
Barrett,  Erma  Pauline  . 
Barry,    John    Aloysius    . 
Bartlett,     Mary     Elizabeth 
Bass,     Milton     Ralph     . 
Batey,     Thomas     Edward,     Ji 
Bauer,     Richard     Wingate 
Beary,     Josephine     Anne 
Beebe,     Cedric     Harding 
Belcher,    Stanley    Milton 
Bemis,    Barbara    Jean    . 
Bengle,    Armand   Louis,   Jr. 
Berman,     Marcia     Judith 
Biron,    Roger    Conrad    . 
Blake,    Bernice    Alice    . 
Blauer,     Maurice    . 
Block,    James    Anderson 
Bolton,    Marjorie   Lois   . 
Borg£tti,    Raoul    Francis 
Bornstein,   Joseph   . 
Borowski,     Ernest     George 
Bosworth,     Russell     Henry 
Bousquet,    Annette    Irene 
Bowen,    Estelle   Naomi    . 
Boyden,     Sally     Cary     . 
Broderick,    Donald    Clinton 
Brown,    Laurence    Gage 
Browne,   John    McCall    . 
Brutcher,     Frederick     Vincent 
Burgess,  Jean  Audrev     . 
Burke,     Robert     William 
Burrington,     Horace     Crawford 
Bush,     David     Graves     . 
Caldwell,     Georsre      Brown 
Capper,    Jean     Margaret 
Carlson,     Leonard     Hubert 
Chase,    Lois    . 
Chornesky;     George 
Clapp,    Elisabeth    Shirley 
Clapp,    Elmer    Everett,    Jr. 
Cohen,     Philip     Jay 
Cole,    Carroll    Vernon    . 
Cole,     Paul     . 
Colella,     Roland     Francis 
Como,    Bernard    Vincent 
Cooley,    Thomas    Shepard 


Holyoke 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Lynn 

Needhara 

West     Bridgewater 

Sunderland 

East     Weymouth 

Swampscott 

North    Adams    . 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Orleans 

Dorchester 

Everett 

Westfield 

Springfield 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Shelburne 

Gardner 

Lynn 

Everett 

Dorchester 

Northampton 

Class  or  1944 

Westfield    . 

Manhasset,    N.    Y. 

Millburn,     N.      J. 

Springfield 

Brighton 

North    Adams 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Dalton 

Northampton 

Brookline 

Arlington 

Burlington 

Melrose 

Roslindale 

Lawrence. 

Adams 

Pittsfield     . 

Mansfield    . 

Pittsfield     . 

Waltham     . 

South   Weymouth 

Whitman    . 

Cambridge 

Roxbury 

Spencer 

Indian  Orchard 

Roxbury     . 

North    Adams 

Amesbury  . 

Arlington   . 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Greenfield  . 

Bridgewater 

Milton 

Milton 

East    Bridgewater 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Marblehead 

East     Lynn 

East     Lynn 

Wollaston 

Mansfield 

Brockton     . 

Woronoco  . 

Charlemont 

Westfield    . 

Littleton     . 

Melrose 

Bristol,    Conn. 

West    Yarmouth 

Lynn       .   . 

South  Deerfield 

Leeds 

Springfield 

Amherst     . 

Worcester  . 

Rumford,    R.    I. 

Ware 

Westfield    , 
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Lewis    Hall 

99  Williams  St.,  Northampton 

80     Fearing     Street 

20     Allen     Street 

M.    S.    C.    Farm    House 

Kappa    Sigma 

Q.    T.    V. 

414     North    Pleasant    Street 

Birchlawn 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

31     Cottage     Street 

Alpha     Lambda    Mu 

417    North    Pleasant    Street 

51    Phillips    Street 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Thatcher    Hall 

35    McClure    Street 

34  Longwood    Ave.,    Holyoke 
Thatcher    Hall 

41    Fearing    Street 

35  McClure    Street 
Poultry    Plant 

296   North   Pleasant   Street 
55    Fort    St.,    Northampton 


Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

51    Phillips    Street 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

51     Phillips    Street 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Theta     Chi 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

82  North  Prospect  Street 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Dreammount     Farm 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

r^wis     Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Draper   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

985     North    Pleasant    Street 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 
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iCooper,      Milton 
Cowing,    Cynthia    Elizabeth 
'Cowing,     Robert     Harlan 
iCowles,     Marjorie     Esther 
■Cronin,     Mary     Kathleen 
Crosby,   Ruth   Cordelia   ._ 
'Crowther,    Barbara    Louise 
Cushman,    Eleanor    Winnifred 
jDaley,  Joseph  Andrew   . 
JDamon,     Richard     Alan  _ 
Daylor,     Margaret     Maria 
Dayton,  James  Wilson,  Jr. 
Deacon,    Norma    Mae    . 
Deane,     Margaret     Cecelia 
Dearden,     Glenn     Birtwell 
Dempsey,   Barbara  Birss 
Denis,    Robert    Bassett    . 
Desrosier,    Norman    Wilfred 
Devaney,  Thomas  Eugene 
Dewey,     Robert    Orth    . 
Dickerman,    John     Melville 
Dillon,     Robert     Edward 
Dobson,     Warren     Spencer 
Dolby,      Charles     Weston 
Donnelly,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Driscoll,    Joseph    Cornelius 
Drozdal.  Henry  Eugene 
Drummey,     Robert     David 
Dudley,     Eleanor     Marguerite 
Dunham,  Charles  Warren 
Duston,      Frank     Algar 
T"-igner,     Charlotte     Sylvia 
Ellord,    Rosamond    Patricia 
Engelhard,     Robert     Hind 
Epstein,     Hyman    . 
Farber,    Manuel    Max    . 
Tay,    Richard    Chester    . 
Fay,    Robert    Louis 
Tedeli,     Edwin     John     . 
Pilios,     Lena     Elda 
Pishgal,     Herbert    David 
Fitzgerald,     John     Morgan 
Fitzpatrick,    Lloyd    Samuel 
Flessas,    George    Harold 
Foley,     George     Paul     . 
Foley,    John_    Francis     . 
Foote,     Marion 
Forest,    Bernard    Arthur 
Freedman,     David     Milton 
Freeman,     Rowland     Godfrey 
Frost,     Richard     John    . 
Fuller,   Frank    Marcus    . 
Garnett,    Lawrence    Taylor 
Garrity,    Francis    James 
Garvin,   James    George   . 
Georges, _  ■  Artemis  _ 
Giannotti,    John    Dino    . 
Gilman,    Ralph    Glover,   Jr. 
Glagovsky,    Helen   . 
Godek,      Theodore     Henry 
Gold,  Seymour 
Golonka,    Theodore    Joseph 
Gorman,    Kenneth    Peaslee 
Green,   Irwin   Sampson  . 
Green,    Margaret     Frances 
Greene,     Dorothy     Julia 
Greenfield,    Edna    .         . 
Greenleaf,  Fred  Austin 
Greenspan,     Edward    Jules 
Groesbeck,    Shirley    Sunderland 
Grossman,     George 
■Gunther,    Marjorie    Jean 
Hahn,     Peter     J.     . 
Hall,   Edward   Duncan   . 
Hamel,     Marie     Bernardine 
Hansen,     Richard     Clifford 
Hardy,    Frank    Irving    . 
Hart,    William    James    . 
Haughey,    Mary    Katherine 
Hayes,     Kirby     Maxwell 
Hazen,     Frances     Nettie 
Hebert,    Joseph    Omer    . 
Helfand,    Israel    Jacob    . 
Hibbard,      Wallace     Oxley 
Hilchey,   John    Duncan   . 
Hirsch,  Jack  Henry 
Hitchcock,    Edward    Wilson 
Hodgess,    Ruth    Alice    . 
Hollis,    Raymond    Howard 
Hollis,     Steven    Lloyd    . 


Hill 


Charlestown 

Weymouth 

West    Springfield 

Amherst 

Winthrop 

Amherst 

Wellesley 

Worcester  . 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Fall     River 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Whitinsville 

Holyoke 

Needham    . 

Springfield 

Athol 

West  Medford 

Westfield    . 

Spencer 

Ware 

Norwood    . 

Great    Barrington 

Brookfield  . 

Scituate 

Hadley     _  . 

East  Braintree 

Northampton 

Winthrop 

Longmeadow 

Swampscott 

Springfield 

Pearl   City,  Hawai 

New    Bedford 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

South    Hadley 

Worcester 

Woronoco  . 

Mattapan    . 

Springfield 

Greenwood 

Brookline   . 

Worcester 

Fall     River 

Lee     . 

Arlington 

Roxbury     . 

Dover 

Wellesley  Hills 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Pittsfield     . 

Framingham 

New    Bedford 

Fall     River 

Greenfield  . 

Haverhill   . 

Chicopee     . 

Springfield 

Turners    Falls 

Watertown 

Brookline   . 

Marblehead 

Greenfield 

Ware 

Wobum     . 

Holyoke 

Lawrence   . 

Pittsfield    . 

Dracut 

New    York, 

Worcester 

Worcester 

East   Boston 

Essex 

Holyoke 

Pittsfield    . 

Buzzards   Bay 

Chester    Depot, 

Holyoke 

Mil  ford       . 

North    Hadley 

New    York,    N. 

Atlanta.     Ga. 

West    Springfield 

Maynard     . 

West  Boylston  . 

South  Hadley  Falls 


N, 


Y. 


Vt. 


Y. 
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Thatcher    Hall 

Draper     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

South   East   Street 

Adams    House 

86    Gray    Street 

Adams     House 

Adams     House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

51    Phillips    Street 

R.    F.    D.    No.    3,   Amherst 

19  Butler  Place,  Northampton 

Adams     House 

Lewis     Hall 

Adams     House 

Thatcier     Hall 

Thatcher     Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams     House 

Thatcher     Hall 

South    Hadley 

Thatcher     Hall 

218   Bridge  St.,   Northampton 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

127    College    St.,    S.    Hadley 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams     House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams     House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

59    Dana    Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

65     Beacon     St.,     Greenfield 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Thatcher     HaU 

Birch     Lawn 

Lewis    Hall 

80     Fearing     Street 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams     House 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher  Hall 

272     Lincoln    Avenue 

51     Phillips     Street 

Lewis     Hall 

Poultry    Plajit 

480     Maple     St.,     Holyoke 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Lewis     Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 
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Holmes,      Robert     Charles 
Hood,     Charles     Stanley 
Hopkins,   Frederick   Sherman,  Jr. 
Hosmer,    Douglas   Williams 
Howarth,     Ruth     Emma 
Howe,    Milton    Albert,    Jr. 
Huban,     Bettye    Marie    . 
Hughes,   John   Francis   . 
Hughes,    Thomas    Francis 
Hull,     John     Jay     . 
Hyder,     William     Abraham 
Irzyk,   Arthur    Stanley    . 
Jackler,     Jacob 
Jacobs,    Irving    Aaron    . 
Jaquith,    Katharine    Newell 
Johansson,  Warren  Irving 
Jones,    Robert    William    . 
Jordan,     Elizabeth     Miriam 
Jost,    Frank    Edgar 
Joyner,     Frank     Clayton 
Kaizer,      Charlotte 
Kaplan,     David    Herbert 
Kaplan,     George     Robert 
Karp,    Robert    Joseph     . 
Karvonen,     Aarne     Oiva 
Keedy,     Anna     Mary     . 
Keefe,    James    Hammerle 
Keefe,    Robert    LeRoy,    Jr. 
Kelley,   Charles  Robert  . 
Keough,    John    Edwin    . 
Keough,    Marjolaine    Anne 
Kerlin,    Libby   Janet 
Kernahan,    Aline    Jeanette 
King,    Robert    Howard    . 
Kisiel,    Stanley    Timothy 
Kokoski,     Joseph    Thomas 
Knowlton,    Ernest    Albert,    J 
Kolb,     Beulah    May 
Koritz,    Seymour    Benjamin 
Korzun,    Sophie    Mary    . 
Kosciusko,     Mitchell     Fred 
Lamery,    Lawrence    Walter 
LaMontagne,    Edwin     Harold,    Jr 

LaPlante,  Albert  Aurel 
Lawrence,  Lucille  Bridge 
Learoyd,  Alden  Wentworth 
LeClair,  Virginia  May 
Lee,  Merton  Deane  . 
Leete,  Cynthia  Norton  . 
LeMay,  Miriam  . 
Leonard,  Dorothy  Teresa 
Leone,  Paul  Vincent  . 
Libon,  Bertram 
Limanni,  Charles  ._ 
Lincoln,  Anne  Louise  . 
Livermore,  Donald  Sherman 
Logothetis,  Clearhos 
Lord,  John  Stanley 
Ludeman,  John  Albert  . 
MacGregor,  James  Bruce,  Jr. 
Magu're,  Alice  Kathleen 
Maling,  Mary  Berenice 
Manchester,  William  Raymond, 
Mann,  Frank  Chester  . 
Maraspin,  Dorothy  Lothrop 
March,  Richard  Pell  . 
Marcoullier,  Arthur  Stuart 
Market,  Ruth  Anna  . 
Markowitz,  Solomon  Harry 
Martin,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Mascho,  Fayette  Clapp 
Masi,  Joseph  Annibal  . 
Mason,  Shirley  Gertrude 
McCarthy,  Elizabeth  Marie 
McCormack,  Ralph  Emerson 
McDermott,  James  Halstead 
McEwan,  Robert  Fuller 
Mclnerny,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Mclntyre,  Elizabeth  Barbara 
McKay,  Robert  William 
McNamara,  Edna  Ann 
Meader,  Forrest  Day  . 
Merlin,  Irene 
Miehike,  Roberta  Margaret 
Miller,     Everett     Russell 

Monroe,  Robert  Adams 
Moore,  Thomas  Patrick 
Moreau,     Leo     Albert     . 


Id 


,  N. 


Housatonic 

Greenfield  . 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Hopedale 

Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 

Cambridge 

Holyoke 

Gloucester 

Haverhill 

Salem 

Holyoke 

Revere 

North     Brookfie 

Leominster 

West   Medway 

Dalton 

Port  Washington 

Cummington 

Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Brighton     . 

Springfield 

Shirley 

Amherst 

Palmer 

Wilbraham 

Pittsfield    . 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Spencer 

Adams 

Snyder,  N.  Y 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Hadley 

Greenfield 

Methuen     . 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Auburn 

Gill 

Northampton 


Newton 

Springfield 

Danvers 

Gardner 

Conway 

Briarcliff  Manor, 

Ayer 

Worcester 

Lawrence   . 

Roxbury 

Lawrence   . 

Halifax 

Spencer 

Velos,    Greece 

Northampton 

Amherst 

East   Brewster 

Westfield 

Reading 

Springfield 

Wollaston  . 

Barnstable 

Medford 

Westfield 

Amherst 

Pittsfield    . 

Amherst     . 

Westhampton 

Franklin 

Auburn 

West    Newton 

East    Boston 

West    Stockbridge 

Winthrop   . 

Worcester 

Longmeadow 

Watertown 

Brookfield 

Ware 

Dorchester 

Clinton 

Northampton 


Weymouth 

Holyoke 

Taunton 


.  N, 
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Lewis    riall 

Phi     Sigma     Kappa 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Draper   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

585  _  High    Street,    Holyoke 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

39    Paige    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

95      Pearl      St.,      Holyoke 

95      Pearl     St.,     Holyoke 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lathrop  St.,  S.  Hadley  Falls 

Amherst,    R.    F.    D.    3 

18    Forest    Ave.,    Greenfield 

Adams    Hoi"e 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

French    King  Highway,    Gill 

76   Columbus  Avenue, 

Northampton 

Lewis   Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher     Hall 

Adams    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams   House 

82  North  Prospect  St. 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Lewi.i^    Hall 

American     Legion     House 

83  Vernon    St.    Northampton 
Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 
Adams    House 
Adams    House 
Lewis    Hall 
Lewis    Hall 
Adams    House 
Lewis    Hall 
Lewis    Hall 
156    West     Street 
Thatcher     Hall 
30    Cottage    Street 
Lewis    Hall 
Lewis    Hall 
Adams    House 
Adams    House 
Lewis    Hall 
Lewis    Hall 
Lewis    Hall 
Adams    House 
Adams    House 
Lewis     Hall 
Adams    House 
.Lewis    Hall 
Adams     House 
82     North     Prospect     Street 
164  Riverside  Drive 
Northampton 
Lewis    Hall 

8    Magnolia   Ave.,   Holyoke 
Thatcher    Hall 
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Morton,    Lewis    Bradford,    Jr 
Moser,     Roy    Edgar 
Moulton,   James    Malcolm 
Moulton,     Thirza     . 
Muldoon,     Alfred     Paul  ^ 
Murachver,    Sidney    Albert 
Murray,     Helen     Dorothy 
Nahil,     Fred    Joseph 
Needham,     William    Henry 
Nelson,      Shirley 
Nestle,    Dorothy 
Newton,    Waldo    Earle,    Jr. 
Nichols,    Irving    Eaton    . 
Niles,    Walter    Mansfield 
Nixon,     Dorothea     Mae 
Noke,     Theodore     Anthony 
Norton,    Richard    Alden 
Oakes,    Gloria    Emma    . 
O'Brien,     Barbara     Ruth 
O'Connell,     Shirley    Arlene 
O'Connor,     Louise     Alice 
O'Leary,     Robert     Edward 
O'Shea,     Daniel     Francis 
O'Shea,    Robert    John    . 
Ossen,     Anne     Helen 
Page,    Donald     Edwin     . 
Parker,    Charles    Frederick 
Parker,    Donald    Howard 
Parnish,     Stanley    Edward 
Parsons,  James   Walter,   Jr. 
Parsons,     Robert     Thomas 
Pecciolo,     Renzo 
Peck,     Dorothy    Ellen    . 
Perednia,     William     Peter  i 
Perkins,    Aileen    Boyer    . 
Perkins,    Margaret    Rowan 
Perry,      Arnold      Briggs 
Peterson,    Helen     Phyllis 
Peterson,     Kenneth     Elliott 
Petroccione,     Francis     Michael 
Place,  Robert  Edward  . 
Porteck,   Henry  George,    Jr 
Poulos,  Sue 

Preston,  Frederick  Lee,  Jr. 
Price,     Samuel    Edwin    . 
Promisel,     Irwin 
Pushee,    George    Frederick,    Jr. 
Putala,    Edward    John    . 
Putnam,     Joy     Lina 
Quinn,  Mary  Winifred  . 
Rabaioli,     Edward     Joseph 
Race,     Elson     Bernard     . 
Radway,    Robert    Franklin 
Raymond,    Bradley    Hickox 
Reed,    Marjory    Bernice 
Richards.     Elizabeth     Jane 
Ritter,     Henry     Fiske    . 
Roberson,   Richard    Charles 
Rogers,    Charles    John    . 
Rosoff,     Ruth 
Rossman,    Sylvia    . 
Rothery,    Frederic    Albert 
Ruther,    Viola    Mary 
Ryan,     Avis     Mary 

Ryan,     Leo     Thomas 
Ryan,     Robert     Irving    . 
Ryan,     William     Partridge 
Salinger,     Arnold     Clarke 
Salk,      Gilbert 
Salsman,      Shirley 
Saltzman,     Irving     Jackson 
Savalin,     Ethel     Mary    . 
Savino,  Leslie  Vincent  . 
Schwartz,     Jack     Edwin 
Secor,   David   Stoddard    . 
Sheldon,     Doris     Jeanette 
Sherman,     Edith     .  _ 
Sherman,    John  Rosier   . 
Shind,    Irving 
Slotnick,     Bertha     . 
Slowinski,    Emil    John 
Smith,     Gordon     Paul 
Smith,     Richard     Norman 
Spencer,    John     LeBaron 
Spencer,    Joyce    Mary    . 
Sperry,     Ruth     Catherine 
Stahlberg,     Paul     . 

1  Candidate  for   the 


Plymouth 

Amherst 

Longmeadow 

Dorchester 

Quincy 

Everett 

Florence 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Sharon 

Amherst 

Melrose 

Dedham     . 

Melrose 

Westford    . 

Boston 

Norwood 

Lawrence 

Gardner 

Millers    Falls 

Mattapan 

Wilmington 

Hyde     Park 

Northampton 

Roxbury 

Pittsfield    . 

Chester,    Vt. 

West  Roxbury 

Pittsfield     . 

Gloucester 

Belchertown 

Holyoke 

Sheiburne 

Norwood 

Acushnet 

Goshen 

Dighton 

Duxbury 

Auburndale 

Lynn 

West    Auburn 

North    Andover 

Worcester 

Otis 

Wantagh,    N.    Y. 

Chelsea 

North    Amherst 

Turners    Falls 

Sutton 

Pittsfield     . 

Medway    . 

Winchendon 

Waterford,     Conn. 

Wrentham 

Chicopee 

Orange 

Hardwick 

Leominster 

West  Medway 

Springfield 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Pittsfield    . 

Hudson 

Gardner 

Monson 

Brighton     . 

Ashland 

Dorchester 

Mattapan    . 

Northampton 

Allston 

Wilbraham 

West    Springrfield 

Chatham 

Sheffield 

Maiden 

Holyoke 

Greenfield 

Salem 

Bergenfield,    N.    T. 

West   Newton 

Belchertown 

Springfield 

Northampton 

degree  of  Bachelor  of   Vocational 
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Lewis    Hall 

75     Sunset     Avenue 

Lewis   Hall 

Draper   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Birch    Lawn 

137    S.    Main    St.,    Florence 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

277    Triangle    Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

5:     Phillips     Street 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Draper    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams     House 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Federal  St.,  Belchertown 

33     Phillips     Street 

Sheiburne   Falls,  R.   F.   D.    3 

Lewis    Hall 

Draper    Hall 

Adams   House 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams  House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Lewis    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

1147     North    Pleasant    Street 

Lewis    Hall 

51    Phillips    Street 

Adams    House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Nutrition     Laboratory 

Lewis    Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

400    James    Street,    Fairview 

Adams    House 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Adams    House 

Lewis   Hall 

Adams    House 

83    Massasoit   Street, 

Northampton 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams    House 

Lewis  Hall 

Adams    House 

48  ^yalnut  St.,  Northampton 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

.'\dams  House 

51   Phillips  Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Draper   Hall 

S3  West  Street,  Greenfidd 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Jackson    Street,    Belchertown 

Adams  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Agriculture. 
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Starr,     Carolyn     Mae     . 
Stern,     Chester     Martin 
Stern,     Melvin     William 
Stewart,    Robert    Morrison 
Stone,  Charles  Rodney   . 
Sturtevant,    Charlotte    Lee 
Sullivan,    Anna    Elizabeth 
Surgen,   Henry   Ronald   . 
Symonds,    Richard    Jackson 
Tenney,  Hazel  Cora  . 
Teot,   Arthur    Stafford    . 
Thayer,   Barbara  Cushing 
Thayer,  Kasha  Vallentine 
Thompson,   Henry   Lord 
Tibbetts,    Virginia   . 
Tilton,    Elizabeth   Dike   . 
Titterton,  William  DeWitt 
Tolman,  Thomas  Jones  . 
Treml,   Martha   Abbott   . 
Trowbridge,   Gordon   Prescott 
Trufant,    Howard    Bicknell 
Tucker,    William    Joseph 
Turner,    Mildred    Nancy 
Turp,    Maribelle   Jean 
Twyble,    Harlan    Malcolm 
Vanasse,    Norman   Alfred 
Walba,    Harold 
Walker,    Donald    Burgin 
Walsh,    Fred   Roy   . 
Warner,    Charles   Newton 
Warner,    Elmer    Roger    . 
Warner,  George  Vernon,  Jr 
Washburn,    Jean 
Wasserman,    Beatrice 
Watson,    Marjorie    Arline 
Webster,   Dobson  Lindley 
Weeks,  VVilder    Leon 
Weisman,     Beatrice 
Whitcomb,    Marian    Eloise 
White,  Arthur  Francis  . 
White,  Walter   Burtis     . 
Whitney,   Elizabeth   Arlene 
Willett,    Pauline    Viola    . 
Williams,  Laura 
Wilson,   Mark   Curtis      . 
Wright,    David   Joy 
Wroe,  Robert   Leonard   . 
Young,   Philip   Mason     . 
Young,   Robert    Lewis 
Zewski,    George   John 
Ziegengeist,   Margarete   . 


Jr. 


Stoneham 

Sharon 

Roxbury 

Winthrop 

Orange 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Hadley 

Melrose 

Northfield 

Pittsfield 

Groton 

Amherst 

Framingham 

Melrose 

Woburn 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Norwell 

Turners    Falls 

Northampton 

Abington     . 

Pittsfield     . 

Greenfield 

Hightstown,  N. 

Gilbertville 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

Pelham 

Brockton    . 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 

Williamsburg 

Plainville   . 

Mattapan    . 

Westboro    . 

South    Weymouth 

Greenfield 

Lawrence   . 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Braintree 

Haverhill 

Cheshire 

Peabody 

Ware 

Northampton 

Foxboro 

North    Andover 

Worcester 

Northampton 

Northampton 
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Adams  House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 
58   North  Prospect   Street 
124   North    Whitney    Street 
145   Goffe    Street,    Hadley 
Lewis  Hall 
Adams  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Draper   Hall 
Adams  House 
Thatcher    Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Adams  House 

129    King   St.,   Northampton 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Adams  House 
Adams   House 
331    Lincoln   Avenue 
.26   Union   St.,    Northampton 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
171  Lincoln  Avenue 
Lewis    Hall 
Adams   House 
83   North   Prospect   Street 
Adams    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Adams  House 
Adams   House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Adams    House 
Adams    House 
Adams    House 
Lewis    Hall 

67    West    St.,    Northampton 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 

357  Bridge  St.,  Northampton 
248  Hatfield  St.,  Northampton 


Broderick,   Harold  Matthew 
Knowlton,   Dana  Bowman 
Parkinson,   Leonard  R.  . 


Speciai,  Students 

Willimansett 

Amherst 

Amherst 


169  Irene  Street 
536  Main  Street 
33    Gaylord    Street 


Students  Registered  After  the  Catalogue  for  1939-40  Was  Published 

1940 


Becker,    Philip 
Kingsbury,    Aileen    Louise 


Holyoke 
Braintree 


Curtis,    Eleanor    Save] 
Prouty,    Leroy    Fletcher,    Jr. 
Wheeler,   Eloise   Christine     . 


Worcester 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Frandsen,    Dana    Christian    . 
Fuller,  Allan  Tacy,  Jr. 
Russell,   Eleanor  Mary 
Taylor,    Raymond    Ellsworth 


Amherst 

East    Bridgewater 

Easthampton 

Maiden 


Aroian,    Haig 
Batey,   Thomas   E.,    Jr. 
Callahan,    James   William 
Coffin,    Richard    Freeman 
Franz,    Elinor    Louise    . 
Lee,    Donald    Reed    . 
Olson,    Louise   Arlene   . 
Powers,    John    Francis,    Jr. 
Selkregg,    James    Boynton 


Oxford 

Waltham 

Sunderland 

Dorchester 

Saylesville,   R.    I. 

Newton     Highlands 

Amherst 

Bradford 

Holden 


Burgess,     Ralph     . 
Logothetis,    Clearhos 
Packard,   Ralph   Ernest 


Special  Students 


Leominster 
Velos,    Greece 
Greenfield 
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Summary  by  Classes 


Class 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1941 

171 

95 

266 

1942 

191 

100 

291 

1943            ...... 

218 

109 

327 

1944 

250 

127 

377 

Specials               

3 

0 

3 

833 

431 

1,264 

Geographical  Summary 


Massachusetts  . 

Maine 

New   Hampshire 

Vermont   . 

Connecticut 

Rhode    Island    . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


1,211 
1 
1 
9 
10 
1 
18 
i 
3 


District    of 

Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Hawaii 

Greece 

Total 

.    1.264 

Summary  of  Short  Course  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Stockbridge   School  of  Agriculture   . 
Second   Year 
First    Year 
Winter    School,    1940 

125 
140 
148 

8 
7 
6 

133 

147 
154 

Totals 

413 

21 

434 

Grand  Summary  of  Student  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate  School  (First  Semester, 
1940)            

Undergraduate  School  (First  Semes- 
ter,    1940)           .... 

Stockbridge  School  (First  Semes- 
ter,    1940)           .... 

Winter   School,   1940 

Specials               ..... 

96 

830 

265 

148 

3 

30 
431 

15 

6 
0 

126 

1.261 

280 

154 

3 

Totals 

1,342 

482 

],S24 
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INDEX 


Admission    to    the    College 
Board         ..... 

Buildings    and    equipment 
Calendar,    1941-42     . 
Campus      ..... 
Collegiate    course    of    instruction 
Committees    of    Faculty    . 
Courses  of  instruction    (summary) 
Degrees    conferred     in    1940    . 
Deportment        .... 
Description    of    Courses    . 

Agricultural     Economics     and 
Management 

Agricultural  Engineering  . 

Agronomy 

Animal    Husbandry    . 

Astronomy    and    Meteorology 

Bacteriology 

Beekeeping 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Dairy    Industry 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Floriculture 

Forestry 

French 

Geology 

German 

History 

Home    Economics 

Horticultural   Manufactures 

Horticulture 

Landscape  Architecture 

Languages    and    Literature 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Military    Science 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Olericulture 


Page 

34 

Philosophy 

25 

Physical    Education    . 

21 

Physics        .          .          .          . 

3 

Physiology 

21 

41 

Plant     Breeding 

Political   Science   and   Publ 

istration 

110 

Pomology 

41 

Poultry    Husbandry     . 

113 

Psychology 

32 

Recreational   Leadership     . 

44 

Religion       .          .          .          . 

Farm 

Sociology    .         .         .         . 

48 

Spanish       .          . 

44 

Veterinary   Science     . 

50 

Zoology        .          .          .          . 

51 

Division    of    Agriculture    . 

83 

Division   of  Home   Economics   . 

67 

Division   of  Horticulture   . 

76 

Division  of  Liberal  Arts  . 

69 

Division      of      Physical      and 

72 

Sciences           .          .          .          . 

53 

Employment    of    students 

63 

Expenses    of    students 

84 

Faculty,    members      .       _  . 

88 

Faculty,    standing   committees    . 

44 

Freshman    registration 

94 

General   information 

74 

Gifts   and   Bequests    . 

58 

Graduate    School 

60 

Health    Service 

9'7 

Historical   sketch 

79 

Honors  and  awards   . 

98 

Legislation          .          .          .          . 

91 

Non-degree   courses    . 

56 

Officers    of    the    institution 

61 

Prizes         .          .          .          .          . 

64 

Registration    1940-41 

63 

Rooms         .          .          .          .          . 

94 

Scholarships    and    loans    . 

99 

Stockbridge    School 

80 

Student    activities    and    organiz 

104 

Summer    School 

79 

Trustees   of  the   College   . 

100 

Trustee    Committees 

65 

Winter  School  .         .         .         . 

ic   Admin- 


Biological 


Page 
91 

100 
82 
69 
67 

87 
66 
54 
89 
47 
93 
93 
98 
83 
77 
48 
56 
58 
84 

67 

27 

24 

5 

110 
33 
20 
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106 

24 

20 

29 

2 

108 

4 

30 

117 
26 
28 

108 
31 

107 
4 

112 

109 
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Gifts  and  Bequests 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest  to  this 
college,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  College  which  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which  small  endowments  would  make  possible  a  greater 
measure  of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  religious  work 
on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This  is  now  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by  cur- 
rent private  contributions.  Further  information  concerning  this  and  other  activities 
in  similar  need  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 

Suggested  Form 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  at  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  sum  of dollars." 

(1)   (Unrestricted) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  such  manner  as  the  Trus- 
tees thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)    (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College  and 
the  annual  income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in  such  manner  as  the  Trus- 
tees thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)   (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 


BULLliTliN   MCtJACHUt^ETTS   yTATii  OOLLaGa: 


Th®  report  of  the   Freslaent  and 
other  officers   of  adrf?.l.nistration 

for  the   year  onding  f:iovem'beT  30,    1941 
Is  a  part  of  the   seventy-ninth 
annual  report   of  .?,^assachusetts 
^itate  College  and  as   such  is  part  1 
of  public  document  51.     (Section  8 
Cbaptor  75,    of  the   General  Laws 
of  'Massachusetts) 


N[al.  5<SiS\  No.  9. 


At ■^!UAi.  HJiFuKT  uF  THE  rRKiilDtfiWT 
I'-or  the  year  of   1941 


I   A  Year  of  Challenge, 

In  submitting  this  my  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 
^■tate  College,  and  in  indicating  that  the 
past  year  has  been  a  year  of  challenge. 
It  would  not  b©  out  of  place  to  empha- 
size that  every  year  of  the  past  ten  has 
been  a  year  of  challenge  for  college  ex- 
ecutives It  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
every  year  should  be  a  year  of  challenge 
for  the  administrators  of  colleges  and 
universities,  particularly  in  times  when 
change  appears  to  be  the  only  certain 
factor  upon  which  one  can  depend  In 
these,  years  of  the  lisBediate  past, 
change  has  rfieant  r©du_ced  income,  increased 
demands  for  assistance  to  students,  and 
in  our  Land-Grant  Colleges,  an  insistance 
that  wider  and  inor©  direct  services  be 
given  the  public 

a 

It  has  beenA2*ather  common  idea 
over  the  years  that  the  college  man  leads 
a  sequestered  and  peaceful  existance . 
Certainly  during  the  past  dacade  the 
average  college  administrator  Bnd   teacher 
has  had  to  break  away  from  the  routine 
which  may  have  existed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  that  he  might  adjtist  himself 
to  changed  deisands  upon  education  and 
withal  has  had  to  do  this  with  much  re- 
duced budgets  for  instruction  and  all  the 
other  activities  inherent  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  college 
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In  our  Land-olrant  colleges,  par* 
tlcijlarly,  where  the  whole  philosophy  of 
education  has  been   ever  widening  foru-s  of 
servic©,  not  only  to  students  but  to  the 
md -us trios  which  the  college  is  expected 
to  serve,  iihere  has  never  been  a  period 
s^^ch  as  this  past  decade  when   the  challenge 
has  been  greater,  and  the  efforts  to 
n^eet  the  challenge  have  been  ir^et  with 
p:r8ator  iir,a,pination  and  ffore  constant  In- 
dustry on  the  part  of  college  men  and 
women  '  'Mth  Increasing  numbers  of  stu» 
dents  entering  this  College,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  determination  of  the  Adird.n« 
istration  to  keep  numbers  of  students  to 
a  definite  limit,  and.  ¥5fith  practically  no 
new  teaching  positions  allowed  In  budgets 
from  year  to  year,  it  has  seemed  as  If  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College  must  soon 
reach  the  breaking  point,  as  far  as  the 
demand  upon  their  time  and  energy  is  con- 
cerned,, 

'^'hile  it  is  obviously  unwise  from 
an  educational  standpoint  to  Increase 
class  sections  beyond  certain  numbers  if 
efficient  teaching  is  to  be  done,  never- 
theless, the  teaching  staff  of  the  College 
has  accepted  willingiy  the  increased  bur- 
den of  larger  sections  and  more  hours  of 
teaching,   The  point  has  now  been  reached, 
however,  when  no  further  increase  in  the 
student  body  can  be  made  until  funds  are 
provided  for  additional  instructors  and 
more  adequate  facilities.  This  positive 
statement  is  not  easy  to  make  in  the  face 
of  the  challenge  of  ever  increasing  num- 
bers of  young  mBTi   and  wcisen  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  J:;-tat8  shoaild  provide  them 
with  opportuBitiss  for  higher  education. 


It  is  the  cle termination  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  College,  therefore,  that 
the  doors  mist  be  closed  in  the  years  to 
come  against  any  larger  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, at  least  tTntil  there  is  more 
general  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  irte fi- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  the  obligation 
of  the  titate  to  provide  satisfactorily 
for  an  educational  experience  for  the 
young;  men  and  woaien  of  the  Coiranonwealth 
who  must  have  this  experience  in  the 
b'tate  College  or  not  at  all. 

In  no  other  state  in  the  Union, 
where  the  state  college  or  state  univer- 
sity ia  providing  a  college  experience 
for  boys  and  girls  from  families  of 
moderate  aieans.  Is  there  so  large  a  nuin- 
ber  of  fine  privately  endowed  colleges 
and  .universities  The  growth  of  these 
prl^fately  endowed  inistitutions,  through 
the  years.,  has  resulted  in  a  tradition 
that  boys  and  girls  worthy  of  a  college 
edu.cation,  sossehow  or  another,  have 
sufficient  B5@ans  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  these  institutions.  It  is  not 
unconnTion  for  people,  ¥;ith  a  background 
of  educatlonai  experience  in  a  primate- 
,iy  endowed  institution,  to  Insist  that 
any  ambitious  boy  or  girl  in  the  Co^imon- 
wealth  may  secure  an  educational  ex- 
perience in  a  privately  endowed  Insti* 
tut  ion,  particularly  in  view  o'f  scholar- 
ships and  opportunity  for  paid  labor  in 
these  institutions  'Iheref ore ,  these 
people  say  that  the  taxes  of  the  people 
of  the  state  should  not  be  used  in  in- 
creasing amount  for  the  support  of  a 
state  collefre. 


There  Is  one  effective  answer  to  such 

comments  and  that  is  the  experience 
through  which  the  College  goes  annually 
In  having  to  turn  away  each  fall  large 
numbers  of  boys  and.  girls  who  are  quali- 
fied intellectually,  but  not  financially, 
to  secure  a  college  experience  in  a  pri- 
vately endowed,  institution  In  other 
words  why  ao  ?-iassachusetts  boys  and  ^^Irls 
in  Increasing  numbers  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  i;tate  College  if  the  doors  of  the 
privately  endowed,  institutions  are  open 
to  them  There  is  evei /  evidence  that 
the  pressure  for  admittance  on  the  part 
of  well-qualified  young  men   and  women 
to  the  state  colleges  and  universities 
in  tbe  country  is  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  and  that  the  war  economy, 
if  continued  over  any  length  of  time, 
will  result  in  still  greater  pressure 
on  the  state  sucported  colleges. 

Eu.t  the  challenge  of  the  past  year, 
particularly,  has  beQn   in  building  Into 
a  college  program,  without  interfering 
seriously  with  standards  of  work  for 
students,  a  series  of  national  defense 
activities  that  would  make  the  College 
as  "fi  unit  more  effective  in  national  de- 
fense  In  view  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
teaching  beln.g^  done  by  every  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College,  the 
nat-'onal  defense  effort  has  increased 
individual  stresses  and  strains  and  yet 
the  increased  bur^dan  put  upon  our  people 
has  been  met  not^^i^ith  willingness  but 


with  a  detersiinaticn  that  the  College  as 
a  whole  should  meet  its  war  obligations, 
and  that  the  individual  teacher  should 
be  doing  his  full  part  as  a  citizen  of  a 
great  Cosimonwealth  and  a  great  Mat  ion. 


with  a  strong  feeling  that  this 
coijntry  coiilci  not  avoid,  even  If  It  so 
cbose,  an  increasing  participation  In 
the  world  rsvolutlon  which  had  its  first 
outward  manifestations  with  the  beginning 
of  dictatorships  In  it'tirope,  this  College 
began  late  In  1939  through  dlseusslons 
within  the  F'aciilty  and  the  student  body 
and  the  bringing  in  of  outside  speakers, 
the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  world 
revolujtion   Finally,  in  April  1940,  a 
Special  Fac-ulty  Committee  was  appointed  to 
^'ake  a  study  of  the  fncilitiea  and  ser- 
vices which  the  Colle.xe  could  offer 
sho-uld  the  nnited  States  become  involved 
in  war   This  study  resulted  in  a  state - 
ment,   which  was  submitted  to  Hi 3  Excell- 
ency, the  Governor  of  the  Coimsonwsalth, 
ear If  in  June,  1940 

uut  of  the  study  mSide   by  the  Spec- 
ial Faculty  GoMnittee  d  13 ring  the  spring 
months  of  1940,  there  came  a  growing  con- 
viction that  education  would  not  only 
be coma  thoroughly  involved  in  the  world 
struggle,,  but  that  It  wcjld  have  to  be- 
come what  might  be  called  an  essential 
war  Industry   Therefore,  durinff  the  fall 
of  194C,  a  College  Defense  Council  m^as 
appointed.   In  appointing  this  Council 
the  following  statement  was  made  -- 

""With  the  possibility  that  the 
national  emergency  may  become  more  acute 
and  that  the  next  jesiv   may  see  us  at  war. 
It  seems  desirable,  if  not  necessary, 
that  the  College  should  be  prepared  in 
every  way  to  cooperate  fully  with  State 
and  Katlcnal  agencies  In  the  emergency 
and  in  possible  war  period,   Therefore, 
I  am  asking  those  named  above  to  serve 
on  a  College  Defense  Council  and  suggest 
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an  earl;^  meeting  for  discussion  of  ob- 
jectives and  activities  before  the  Com- 
mit tee  " 

.Dur5n<;^  th©  past  year  this  Co-uncil 
bas  been  very  active  and  about  a  month 
ago  a  sttmmary  of  th8  defense  activities 
of  th©  College  was  prepared  and  again 
siibifvitted  to  Pjs  Kxceliency,  the  Gov- 
©nor.   Tills  jsiinjHiary  indicated  that  the 
College  availed  it  self  of  oxjportTjinities 
for  service  by  accepting  irarned lately 
the  jjtograin  for  the  training  of  civilian 
pilots  and  for  the  giving  of  refresher 
co^jrs0B  to  mer'  in  industry   T>a.rin§:  the 
past  three  years,  sixty-eight  -^t^idents 
of  the  College  have  passed  flight  train- 
ing courses  imder  the  Civilian  Filot 
Training  Frogran   This  nuisber  'imj   seem 
small  when  men's  colleges  of  half  the 
size  have  trained  niore  hvX   thia  nuisber 
is  really  large  in  a  strident  body  where 
wove   than  75  percent  are  having  to  work 
for  wages  during  almost  every  free  hour< 

In  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  uf.tice  of  "due  at  ion,  the  College 
continued  this  year  coi-»rs©s  for  defense 
workers  in  indijstry   At  the  present 
tijue,  more  thai)  ninety  men  frorri  Indus- 
tries in  the  Connect ic\3t  Valley  are 
tal^in,^  ccarses  in  such  subjects  as 
Elements  of  Str^cttiras,  Tool  -^Engineering, 
Engineering  Drawing,  Coat  Accounting,  etc. 
Again,  tb rough  the  year,  the  Befense 
Coimell  has  prepared  a  roster  of  the  en- 
tire staff  showing  proficiencies  and  skills 
of  all  our  people,  with  the  idea  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  respond  at  a  moa- 
©ntfe  call  for  sr^ecial  services  both 


within  and  on   the  ouissldo  Further  chang- 
es In  the  college  curriculvmi  to  meet 
war  needs  are  Indicated  In  the  Annual 
He port  of  the  Do an  of  the  College. 

Following  the  declaraticn  of  war 
by  this  country  on  Japan  ana  Germany, 

the  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the  College 
wss  shifted  rapidly  and  a.v:gre5sively 
fro'Gi  national  defense  to  lalans  for  pre- 
paring our  students  as  quickly  as  possi- 
Dle  for  ser¥ice  to  the  Nation,   within 
a  fow  weeks  plans  have  Been  completed 
for  a  shortened  calendar  for  the  present 
year  and  an  accelerated  program  of  in- 
struction that  would  make  possible  com* 
pie t ion  of  training  on  the  part  of  men 
students  before  reaching  the  draft 


?/ith  the  sanction  of  your  body, 
we  have  announced  a  shortening  of  the 

present  college  calendar,  with  CoimRenc©- 
rnent  to  be  held  on  r^'ay  17th   This  has 
been  ffiade  possible  through  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  examination  periods,  the  use 
of  holidays,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
K^ster  recess   The  plan  for  a  sumsier 
session  that  would  make  possible  an  ac- 
celerated program  that  would  fallow  the 
present  freshj^en  and  sophomores  to  com- 
plete their  work  in  three  years  or  less  ■ 
has  also  been  submitted  to  the  'Imstees 
and  has  had  general  approval   At  a  spec« 
ial  meeting  cf  the  instructional  staff 
of  the  College,  these  plans  ware  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  before  presentation 
to  the  Trustees  and  the  response  of  the 
Faculty  was  fine  and  worthy  of  such  a 
body   There  has  been  almost  unanimous 
volunteering  on  the  part  of  the  str.ff 
to  carry  the  additional  summer  program. 
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i\s  the  college  Is  essentially  a 
sclentiric-tecbnlcal  institution.  It  is 
very  important  thet  \'?e  sfcotud  continue 

treining  of  students  maioring  in  Chem- 
istry, I'tjBics,   Bacteriolo,/?y,  h:ngineering, 
f'utrition,  etc  ,  as  the  satisTactory 
training  of  people  in  thes®  fields  is 
of  vital  iKiT-!ortarca  to  the  co^mtry  at 
war   In  checking  with  other  coller^eiR 
and  imiverelties  in  tb©  BB.m&   field  of 
work,  sneli  for  InstRnoe  as  ]i-,I/r., 
W.FI  ,  and  the  star©  universities  about 
tis  giving  Engineering  and  similar  lines 
of  work,  we  find,  the  rather  strong  feel- 
ing tbat  there  aboiild,  not  bo  a  greatly 
reciiiced  program  In  the  training  of  ©n- 
ginoars  and,  seientlfjts.   with  a  twelve 
weeks*  smmier   session  to  be  given  each 
Slimmer,  during  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency, we  are  confiaent  that  we  can 
carry  through,  anaaecelerated  program 
and  yet  provici©  for  the  effective  train- 
ing of  men  in  Engineering  ana  Applied 
Bciencas 

Th©  at tl tilde  of  atiidents  in  this 
eisargvsncy  is   of  vital  tr-portanee  m  our 
@di3 OR t tonal  programs   'A' i thin  a  da7  or 
two  after  the  return  of  students  froih 
the  Christmas  vacation,  a  special  con- 
vocation of  the  student  body  w^s  held 
ana  plans  for  a  shortened  calenaar  and 
an  acGOlerated  program  were  presented 
and  discussed.   K  ballot  was  taken  and 
we  were  s-prprised.  and  pleased,  to  find 
the  student  body  almost  iinanlraously  in 
favor  of  an  accelerated  px*ograi?i  and  to 
find  also  that  more  than  three  hTindred 
st'jcionts  vindicated  thatr  desire  to  take 
such  an  accelerated  program   This  aeti':'n 
of  the  student  body  was  very  significant 
when  the  nature  of  this  College  is  such 
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thatlls  feneraily  more  difficult  for  the 
st^ment  body  to  take  an  accelerated 
prcgrarr.  tbJ?-n  Is  tho  case  in  the   private- 
ly wDdowed  ln3tlti;tlon:3   For  years  this 

Collcf©  hss  dravsm.  Its  students  almost 
entirely  from  f  ami  lies  of  moderate  ir.oans 
These  yo-ang  roon  and  s?om®n  finding  it 
v®ry  difficult  to  fiminoe  their  education- 
al e:j^perlenca  hava  liad  to  earn  money 
each  summer  to  carry  tham  through  the 
next   year   In  other  f^'ords,  tlie  response 
of  the  student  Dody  of  such  a  college 
as  otsra  to  ek  accoiorated  program  nmot 
depend  alifiost  entirely  upon  finances 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  recognise  the  importance  of  speeding 
t?,p  of  training  of  ximxi   for  Engineering 
Bna   Applied  J'ciencas  and  give  such  nnQxi 
some  financial  assiistanoe  throuigh  the 
contlmiation  of  the  bYA   program..  We 
iirxierstanci  that  this  is  heing  cons ?„de red 
with  the  aggressiue  backing  of  most  of 
the  edticaticnal  organizations, 

It  is  Kiore  than  evident  that  ot^r 
people,  as  a  ir/hole,  ha^e  not  yet  recog- 
nised the  seriousness  of  the  war  effort. 
As  business  cannot  go  on  as  usual,  so 
we  cannot  expect  education  will  go  on  as 
usual   There  mist  he  a  continuing  ac- 
celerated program  in  education  with 
s&.criflces  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  fTlth  education.   Prom  the 
response  which  we  ha^a  had  here,  there  is 
eirery  reason  to  believe  that  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  are  aa  ready  as 
any  other  group  to  scarifioa  and  work 
as  they  ha^'e  net?er  worked  before  in  raeet- 
injT  the  country's  ne^ds       In  this  connec- 
tion, serious  consideration  is  heing 
given  in  many  of  the  ccllei^es  of  tho 
country  to  a  prcgrani  which  i^ould  allow 
of  the  acceptance  of  high  school  seniors 
as  freshmen  during  the  summer  sessions. 
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While  there  Is  possiljly  lesH  llkoll- 
hood  of  a  3orious  dac.Xlne  in  numbers  of 
students  at  this  Collage  as  comparecl 
with  other  colleges  in.  tiie  ^itate,  yet 
it  is  our  conviction  tb&t  as  a  stat3- 
s-upoorteci  college  v/e  eihoiilci  do  even 
more  than  the  pr ivatoly  end.o?/ed  colleges 
arouxid  iis  ami  that  v/e  ahould  plan  to 
accept  frdslnei'i  for  the  twelve  ■weei:C3^ 
svixnmQr   ses^^lon  ^^srhlch,  wa  hope,  say  be- 
gin during  th«  first  week  In  June. 
This  matter  has  t)Bmi   cIlsotLBsed  Y/ith  the 
CoijeeIss loner  of  iiiducation  and  with  other 
educational  leaderf?  in  the  CoKimom?ealth 
and  with  the  approval  of  th@  Trustees 
'^re   shall  proceed  with  sr:oh  a  program. 

II   i'tudents  ana  a  ^.Vorld  War. 

Th©  impact  of  a  national. defense 
program,  and  now  the  WB.r,   upon  the  men 
and  Mom^n   making  ixp   th@  student  bod'^r 
of  the  College,  pB.Ttit^nlB.rlj   as  affect- 
In,^'  st\3.dent  thinking  and  attitudes,  nor- 
mal social  B,nd   athletic  aetivities  and, 
finellT,  scholarship,  has  been  rather 
definite  as  far  as  roeasiirement  Is   c6n«- 
cerned,  mid  che>e.ring  frois  the  standpoint 
of  goer"  sportsmanship  and  good  oitl- 
r^en  ship, 

The  student  hody  of  this  College 
is  a  particularly-  fine  eross-section 
of  the  people  of  th©  Corimonweaith. 
Our  yoimg  men  and  women  coioe  largely 
froiti  families  of  moderate  jj^aans  -  from 
homes  cf  professional  peox>l@,  small 
has ins as  people,  and  fTom   our  rural 
sections   It  la  ohvions,  therefore, 
that  the  reaction  of  our  students  to 
a  national  defense  effort  and  the  war 


IX 

would  be  rnucb  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  any  comimnity  of  two  thousand 
people  anywiiert;  In  the  btate. 

One  Slight  expact  that  in  a  student 
body  of  around  elztsen  hunared  young  men 
and  woi^ien,  ths.t  thar©  would  b©  rather 
xf.-QTQ-   than  the  ordinary  intelligence 
shown  In  cons? iderat ion  of  what  has  been 
coming   to  us  daily  in  our  papers  and  over 
th3  radio  as  to  national  defense  and  war, 
Thar©  has  haen  intelligence  shown  by  the 
student  body  and  yat  ^n  intelligence 
bassd  upon  a  backgroiojid  decidsdiy  lack- 
ing in  an  understanding  of  American  his- 
tory and  Affiarican  ins'tltutions  to  say 
nothin^^'  of  kirowlddge  of  the  history  and 
of  conditions  in  tha  countries  with 
wbleh  we  are  at  war.   After  all,  toe 
life  of  the  student  is  a  busy  one 
Els  college  prograia  and  his  earning 
program  take  up  a  large  part  of  hi a 
tiii?a  and  oi-?t£ide  of  these  programs  tha 
interests  of  the  Btudent  are  largely 
in  social  and  athletic  actiTitias  end^ 
therefore,  h.e  is  not  a  very  thorough 
reader  of  ne\tspapars  and  isagag^ines 
and  too  often  as  he  listens  to  the  radio 
he  turns  to  the  entertainment  features 
rather  than  the  nm^s.     Yet  the  average 
student,  throughout  the  period  of  the 
defense  and  now  the  wst,  has  been  think- 
ing and  is  thinking  as  clearly  and  as 
soundly  as  any  previous  generation  of 
younr  Ken  and  women  in  this  country ^ 
'A'ith  groatly  Increased  opportunities 
for  reading  and  hearing  the  news  of  the 
country  and  the  world  he  is,  without 
question,  somewhat  more  national  and 
internationl  in  this  thinking  than  were 
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his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him, 
and  he  Is  facing?  rris  personal  proolsms 
with  fts  Knicb  defceriTilnatlon  to  be  ?*.oyal 
a^^d  patriotic  as  sany   Cfarllar  generation 
In  the  ?klf©  of  the  .tvatlon 

Oj.rin,-^  tho  past  yes.:"  and  a  half. 
It  has  been  possible  to  xaeastire  somewhat 
tho  changes  taking  place  in  atudant  think- 
ing and  dlsC'iGsions   Jit  the  beginning 
of  the  national  amor gen cy  there  wero 
nijimeroris  stiidants  who  vfare  Inclined  to 
he  Isolationists  in  ^.ttitnde  and  manj 
who  wjro  decidedly  antl-vrar.   There  were 
good  rea.?ons  for  th3se  attitudes,  based, 
as  thS7  'Tore,  often  on  ocinplaints  as  to 
the  way  in  ^hlch  their  father* a  genera- 
tlonjTailsd  to  htiild  a  hGttar  world  pro- 
f:ram  following  the  f Irat  ^'orld  War  and 
eotiplaints  of  ,th©  waj  in  which  the  older 
generation  had  nmddled.  through  the  years, 
as  "HMt   aj»  cconomi.c  and  political  condl-  , 
t-! oris  are  eonccrnecl. 

These  joting  poople  of  onrE  aro 
very  hi;nian  in  all  of^Lhlnklng  and  reac- 
tions.  They  wart  a  collego  experience 
because  thoy  believe  it  is  going  to 
give  theiTi  the  feind  of  prepi5.ration  ttey 
need   for  liv5.n|^  mcvQ   satisfactorily  and 
nore  guccessrully  as  the  years  pass 
They  have  the  same  feeling  iho  older 
generatlcne  ha^e  had  s.s  to  thsir  rights 
\nider  out   fcrB  of  gcvornBiont  to  live 
their  own  lives  and  to  laaks  the  siost  of 
their  own  individual  careers   It  is 
perfectly  normal  that  th^y  sho"ald  b@  a 
little  resentful  when  conditions  arise 
^hlch  seeK  to  fores  theui  to  glvs  up 
long  aceeptsd  rights  and  opportunities. 
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And  yet  the  year  cr  more  of  preparation 
for  national  defense,  and  now  the  war, 
has  brou,y'bt  a  stiffening  of  the  deter- 
mination to  do  their   part,  if  not  with 

enthuaias'j!,  the-ii  with  an  hon^at  recog- 
nition of  their  obligation  to  do  the 
things  expected  of  them. 

Following  the  dastardly  attack 

of  the  Japanase  on  rearl  n?ir"bor,  there 
was  evidence  of  soim   hysteria  ^:nong 
the  students  anci  a  fexf  of  them  felt 
that  t^iay  mist    Immedj.ateiy  respond  to 
the  call  to  ar:fns  as  their  fathers  had 
done  In  1917..   E0wev<?*r,  as  result  of 
two  spaclal  convccat.i.ons  cf  the  student 
t>ody  where  the  who  it?  sifa-»^tlcxi  was  dis- 
cussed with  them  fiiJ.ly  and  franlcly, 
and  "yirhere  they  were  urged,  to  keep  their 
feet  on  the  gvonnd.   and  to  racognlaie  the 
fact  that  patrlotlait^  at  this  time  may 
be  shown  as  fnlly   by  ccmpletin,^  their 
training  as  by  rhshin,:^'  into  the  armed 
forees  th^re  has  been  evidenee  of  grow- 
tns^  deter:^ln?»t^.on  to  do  the  job  she  ad 
as  It  should  be  done  and  be  ready  to  go 
m   the  call  ccmes. 


The  exT>er lance  of  the  past  :''!:.onth 
has  heen  so?newhat  iipsattlng,  as  far  as 
scholarship  is  concerned,   It  was  to  be 
expected  that  there  woiild  be  iincertalnfey 
in  thinKing  ana  that  very  iincertalnty 
has  Msde  It  somewhat  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  continije  their  scholastic  eff 
forts   It  has  seewed  wise  in  attemiDt- 
Ing  to  gtrlde  thfS  thinking  of  the  stu- 
dents to  6i?!phasi5f,e  to  them  the  neces^ 
sltj  for  doin.'T  the  first  things  first, 
meeting  each  day's  opporti3nity  mi6^   ob- 
ligation Eia  effectively  as  possible  and 
that  without  giving  np   those  activities 
which  should  help  them  to  keep  them- 
selves normal  socially  and  physically. 
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'iliereTore,  it  ':ias  beon  tiie  iooiing  ol  the 
Coil©g6  ths.t  thore  3bould  not  bo  serious 
restx"'Jctlon  either  in  ;:jtudeiit  social 
Rf fairs  or  atiiletlc  actlvitlos;  in  fact, 
the  Co3.XG:K©  has  wrgeci  the  stuaents  to 
sxippoTl   extra-curricular  activities, 
pertisuiariy  Rtiuetics  In  these  tines 
If  the-^)   can  go  to  a  ioot'bali  gamo  or  a 
basKetbali  game  aiiCi  in  a  xcmj   ezhaufat 
theiuS^lvas  eriotionaiiy,  it  is  a  iit-cle 
easier  lor  tl-em  to  j:;ettie  cown  to  ii.ore 
consistent  Tiork  oii  tliair  program. 

Ana  finaxiy,.  In  aiscussiug  the 
stuaent  anci  the  wax*,  it  is  our  confi- 
cient  belief  tLat  oiar  ycuii'g  people  urc 
not  only  tiilnkiiig:  &(m^x^^   and  scual^-, 
but  that  they  are  standing  reac^y"  to  do 
their  part  wiaen  the  call  coiiois.  'i:h.oj 
appreclaice  that  they  are  facinf:  a  time 
wlion  there  is  to  be  a  eoBipiete  up  Get- 
ting Sr  their  part:lci:ipr  worlde  ana  that 
the  future  tn^y-   be  very  cifiererit  from 
that  wblch  they  haa  hoped,  it  might  b€J, 
horturately,  the  poople  of  this  courrcry 
tbroufl/'^cf  pioneering  ana  rapid  changes 
in  economic  ana  poiltioaX  conditions 
have  learned  to  adjust  themselves  easily 
arid  quickly  to  new  conditions:  anu  n^w 
emergencies. 

This  upheavel  which  we  are  wit- 
nessing: as.  a  part  oi  world  revolution 
Tcay  be  banefioial  as  far  as  Uie  educa- 
tional processes  for  our  young  people 
are-  ccncernec.   Tt  is  q-uite  possible 
that  aduoators  .ba^s  gotten  into  a  rut 
and  are  awaking  a  fetish  of  a  particular 
program  as  toing  necessary  in  the  pre- 
paration for  life   Perhaps  unaer  a  war 
aconowy  which  may  continue  for  the  next 
quarter  century,  it  may  be  found  that 
our  educational  processes  can  be  short- 
ened and  intensified  and,  by  the  same 
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token,  that  certain  waste  can  be  elim- 
inated In  the  educational  process 

FrcKi  the  evidence  K.pparent  here 
of   the  chsnalng  thinking  of  both  fac\3.1ty 
and  stmlents,  s.nd  this  same   thinking  of 
vdva^tloTji-il   needs  and  programs  Is  going 
on  wheTever  there  is  a  campus  In  the 
country,  wo  may  have  both  hop®  and  con- 
fldence  that  ed-u.cators  nvA   those  being 
ediicated  will  sol^/a  their  particular 
profclsms,  perhaps  *ao  well  as  the  great 
£ro^;.r  of  p3opl3  In  "bu^^iri'SBg  and  Incl-astrj 
will  solve  th-slr  particular  prchlsms 
With  all  of  the  stresses  and.  strains 
now  helnp-  faced  by  our  colleges  and 
iii-ilTerslties  th-sr^  i^   ¥ary  hopsf-ii  evi- 
dence that  a   dotarmineci.  exploration  o.f 
He's?  ways  of  llfo  uml   now  processes  of 
education  villi   carry  this  country  for- 
ward into  a  tetter  world  for  youth 
ever^^here . 

XII,   The  5tate  anci  the  College, 

In  nearly  every  annual  report, 
o^^ar  tho  psst  nine  yari.rs,  'there  hao  been 
s 02:10  discussion  of  the  very  important 
question  of  the  relationship  of  this 
College  tc  the  'Jtate  Government  and  to 
people  of  the  CoffiBionwealth  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  the  impcrtance  of  this  question 
to  the  College  Ilea   not  so  Hmeh  in  the 
financing  by  th-e  Cominonwealth  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  hifrh  achool,  as  that 
means  ir-ust  be  fcwnci  whereby  the  lncr#as- 
iag  niiK^ber  of  ambitious  and  thoroiifhly 
prepared  young  people  it'Sy^^lhe  opportun- 
ity for  a  coliegs  ascperlence  --^  ^n  op- 
portunity virhich  cannot  now  be  offered 
trie-jf  by  the  largs  numher  of  fine  nri^ate- 
ly  ©ndowea  institutions  within  the 
C  omoionwe  a  1 1  h . 
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For  Tiiore   than   ten   veax'ij,    ana  this 
St  cry  h«t:  besn  toid.  crton  to  ^•ou  ana  to 

the  pacpie  cf  zh%  Corisionweaith,   the 
Collega  has   been  turning  away  an  Increas- 
ing nuirber  of  applicants  eacli  year. 
This   -jn-fortunats  action  'oj  the  Collage 
Is   th$   bost  answer   to   be   rracla    to   tliose 
who  are    aaylnu    that   out  privately  sa~ 
'lows^l   instltutloixa   can   tak^i   car©  oa      all 
a?nbitlon3   and  "^ort"  jy   yo-'ong  poopla   *r/.aa   are 
dO:iianc*lng  the   oppoi^tunity  for  a  coIIkj^q 
Qxpevi^no-i       It  is   In  place  to  oo  par* 
f®ctly  frank  in  aciaiowlouging   tho  fact 
that,  doubt  la  S3,  :tiany  tliousarids  or  tiie 
young,  p^^ople  who  liav©  cotna   to  this  College 
in  years  past  would  hsvo  gone  to  the 
privately  cnCIowecl  ins  ti  tut  ions  ooula 
tfce-^   bave   satisfactorily  ririancsd  their 
college  yeorr.   li;  fcl'ece   inGtit\it5ons. 

Tier©   is  growing  feeling  on  the 
part  of  great  nt^Kl^^rs  of  people  m  the 
Coi'^Eionwealth,   and  this  feeling   is   u&ing 
evidenced  cor^stantly  and.  in  m^ny  dif- 
ferent ways.,   thst   the   Coic^ionwealth 
s-^uEt   provide    Inc^reaslngly  fc>r   the  young 
people  who  aro  worthy  of  a  coiie$:s  ex- 
perience  snd  Tho  ca}nno^   sectirs   it  e;^* 
C9ft.  at  the   Stati   College,     lo  meat  the 
rsq-ulre^ents   of  liiiiitation  of  stuo.sn'cs 
for  which  th©  College  has  workea  for 
ten  years,,   it  ha3  had  to  raise   its  en- 
trance raqiilreiTieutB  graaually  through 
tho  year?  until  it   Is  ganeraliy  rocog- 
nlzad,   at   least   oy  the  high  schools  of 
the   State,    that   it   is  net  easy  for  a 
ati:d6nt     to  gain  admission  to   this  College 
It  has  been  fortTinate   for  us   that   through 
the  years'    the  College  has   been  the   unly 
Stat©   coliag®   ov  university  in  iv3i«  -hlT^g.- 
land  that  is  a  lieaber  of  the  Kew  Kxigland 
College  hintranca  Certificate  Board. 
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Tbls  means   that   the  entrance  vQMfulve" 
ments  at  th^  Coll©g©  are   practically  the 
same   p-b   In  the  privately  enotwea   ir. stl- 
tilt  tons   of  the   sec -el  on       F\;rthermor© ,    to 
assist   In  the  restriction  of  nrmtors,    it 
has   been  necessary  for  us  to  say  to  young 
women  s8al,:lnr:  aaKslsslon  that   if  tbej  are 
In  ti^B  vpp&T  third  cf  their  class   In 
hi^h  school,   we  will  aocopt   tlielr  ap- 
pilc«itlon  p.nc.   that   otharwlt^e   they  Bhonld 
seeir  their   collage  experiance   elsev/bere . 
Tb5s   is  not   scund.,   edtj.cat?cr5ally,   as  It 
5. £;  otovloi^.s  to  pecpl©  of  exx^erieiice   in 
eolle|J'@  work   ttjat  ths-^-e  are  rfiaay  joxxag 
women,  in  the   saecnd  trdrd  of  their  class 
in  .bi<^r'   sehooX  a^ho  will  mske    Just  as 
good   college   material  as   tlios6  who  cose 
from  t,he  first  t,bird       P^^rliaps  ^*  and 
in  tl?!r:@   --  raco;^.nlti6n  will  ba  glv-an 
the  ei'forts  w.b-icii  tBa  CoXlsge  Jias   bsen 
isaklng  to  restrict  nmntjars  of  Htiidents 
by   t^he   tmildin^  tip  of   aont  Intent  and  a 
demand,  throtigii  t.'rie  -Stat©  for  adequate 
BiiT^tJort  for  the  College  wl^icli  the  tax- 
payer and  the   ,*.;ei5'iGlatiire  must  reco'-mige, 

This  College  has  served  the  state 
greatly  tli,rov-gli  ae^enty-flve  ;years,    both 
in  tiie  opporttinity  wliich  It  has  offered 
yotm^r  p@ople   for  a  colleg:;e  experience 
and  tiie   isarvlce  which   It  lias  given  t!irGi?.gh 
its  Africtiltiiral  Kxp€jri.ti®Rt  Station  fi.nd. 
its  ExtanBlon  f-ervlce  to  t;hose  who'  live 
upon  the   land.  and.  nor©  rseently   to  those 
wbo   li¥e   ir-   rt-^ral  eoa;s-^anities  and,   in  car 
clT-les       -Becat^.se   it  has   been  sound  aBd 
worthwiiiie  in  its  sdtieatS.onal  prograis, 
it  will  coriitlnite   to  ^row  and  to   increase 
its  s©r¥lceB 

'Lbs   C'bapter  of  tlia  General  Laws  of 
the   CorBB5.onweaitb  affecting  this  Celleg©, 
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giv.SK   It 3    ■■ovsrnln,'::  Board   certain  vory 

dsfinitB  tiT-ithorltj       't'bai'  av.thorlty  unaer 
this  Chapter  was  changed  radically  with 
thQ   s<Sttlng  Mj:  of  aio  a^'^^-vicy   for  the   con* 
troi  of  all   state   personnel   and  finan* 
03S,   and   state  aetf^Jitles   .^anerally 
Tbe   setting  up  of   tbts  arrsncy  was    cejond. 
qusstlon  of  great   la^portanca,    if  not  ne- 
cessary,   to  the  welfare  of  toe  Comn-^on- 
wealtH       fowe^OTj    the   functicni'ng  ol   th® 
©,;7ency  ?ind   tb$   ii}terr,T'3ta.tion  of  Tv^l±nga 
?ray  well  pi.'st   imMleTv    stjpported   eaijication 
Irito   SfCb  a   «tr!5.ifbt    jacfeet  that   Its 
prcfra®  of  teaetlT?g  st;id   rsssarcb  and  pub- 
lic ecnc  at  Ion  will  o©   oontroli^a  not    b^ 
f-e  ^cTemlrss'   '-card  of  tt-e  CoXlemt    &'^t 
ty  ctber  dep-®rtB-©tn-.s  of  tfc©  ^t§it©.    It  is 
res£cr.^,t)l©   to  ras^e  t,he  qiaesjtlon  a?5  to 
fihsfber  ttlE   iK  a  belpf-ul  development 
for  ec-'ueatlon  sro  w^^,t   it  means,   partic- 
rlarl^S?   to  this  College  witfc.  tfee  passing 
of  the  yeers.      It  viov.Xo   certal:oiy   be  a 
fresit  help  tc  ©aucation,   particularly 
tc  pv.Tr-licly  s  12 p ported  hLe-iier  ediscatlon, 
if  tb.er©  eovld  be  b   clearing  up  of  tha 
cloiicllines®  wbieto.  lm&  ceveloped  as  to 
®T.ithoTity  Tot  the  maB^.'^-amtrit  of  tlia 
C'olles^e   by  ?;^  ti"!0#rmi.g.h  stimj,   perhaps-  by 
®;  con^jS"'!  tt#®   or  a  eoiiiBilssioii  of  ou'&atand- 
Ing  t'V.&ine^^B  WBn  and  ea^icators  and   far- 
mers,  sjrci  Ijsbor  sho'alcl  b&   in  the  plcttire, 
as  to  wT-'#r®  wa  at?«©  going  with  publicly 
sv.pported  ivrsrher  ©cijc&tlon. 

Repeataaly  o^er  tb«^  years   we 
'  aTro  i:,:ad  the  expsriance   of  meri   and  f/o- 
mon  coming  to  the  Collei^'e   from  other 
parts  of  tbs  OoirLmonwealtli,   or  frowi  out- 
slde,   ^T^..  after  going  o'^er  our  activi- 
ties  saying  to  us,   ''^^vhy  aon't  you  telX 
tlie  story  of  the  College   thro-aghcut  tlie 
i?tat@   80  that  It  may  he  more  tiioro-Qgiily 
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uncisretood  •  ■        -:;,    tl-e:;  ^  ^v;:.    L,^:..t":  ^    ''Imsa 
a.tii£tztja  at  thd   coJnpXeten^tiii   oX'  your  pro- 
gre.ir.,,    tL.e  extent  cf  the   plant,   anc'   the 
ci::iaracter  of  voirr  teacning  and  rasesirch 
stai'fs       I'fe©  people   ahoula  know  waj.it   is 
beln^:  a  one  iit  thlK  Colle^^c.*'     And  so  the 
peopi©   j^Iiould.  know  aM  each  year  increass- 
ing  elTcrtt?  ur&  bieo^  to  inforri  the  people 
cf  the  :-tate  as  to  the  txTk  oX'*  the  College. 
rinanceti  v^ill  not;!  allow  Qi'  t:he  Cerr^*^ 
ir;/::  out  ot  a  pro^raxii  to   liiprove  ptii5"cic 
rolations,   or  a  pt-ogram  of  publicity, 
*rhere  1b  que&tloUj,   oX*  cu\ir«ea   a^s  to 
whether  it  iu  iiecestjury*   in  viQV/  of  tiie 
wc;7  in  which  tiie  College  haj^  beeii  ttirii- 
in£^l'tti£i.euta  thrD\;j|':h  the  years ;,   to   carf^ 
on  thcs   klm  of  n-  ,ptihlicit7  progriim  tl:.at 
is   carried  on  b^/  ijo  many  other  ef;Xleg:es 
ana  tmlversiti^a 

rerhti.p,s    th^    buat  Liui;-:nt.   ol'  inaking 
tl^e  College  l^iomi  Ms  bBBn  followed 
through  the  hrirvglng  to  tl^-o  Collog© 
t'Toiu  ^ear  to  yoai^  or  increajilng  xxuij^Dors 
or  msotlngii  and  conventions ^      £-v'©i*'y  ^car 
the  tiii,rifoor  of  p©opl#  coming  te  the-  Ci-'.mptis 
from  the  o\;ttsido  haa  incroasod  and  all 
to  the   benefit  of'the  CoiryiuOimealth  and 
the  Colleite^      While  ririancial  reti:rB  to 
the   State  from  th^   stiEmier  .*a£o  of  'abejcam* 
puj5  is  tiOt  th^  prlmar'5   ohjeetive,  .^^ot  It 
1&5  in  plaea  to  emi:^j:aslse  the  raet'thst 
the  College  tvxri^C.  over  to  the  C'^jhoral 
P-and  cf  the   "t&te  ^9,000  for  the  , use  of 
the  CmnpiiS  aiirlnif:  th.e   simaaer  of  1941, 
Because  of  the  accelerated  prograir.  of 
work  for  students,  whloh  igj  exoeedlrglj 
nece-EEary  in  a  perioc  of  war,   this  id.iKl 
of  serYice  b^'-  the  Ccllege  will  have  to 
toe  diseontinxied  d-uring  the  e^iiorgeney * 

It  odi-icatlon   is   an   important   I'-unc- 
tion  of  the  ytate  --  ^nd  who  is  there 
to  qxaestion   the   importanc©  of  the   fimc^ 
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tlon  —  then  the  state  Itself  should  re- 
cognize the  Importance  of  making  known 
to  Its  people  what  it  is  doing  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.   It  is  my 
convletion  that  our  Commonwealth  should 
be  very  proud  of  what  has  been  accomp- 
lished at  State  College  at  Amherst  and 
should  De  ready  to  tell  the  story  just 
as  it  is  anxloxis  to  tJall  the  story  of 
the  recreational  or  industrial  facili- 
ties of  the  ^^tate.   Yet,  in  my  years  at 
the  College  there  has  never  been  request 
from  any  State  Administration,  or  any 
other  department  of  the  State,  that  we 
tell  our  story  and  make  it  a  part  of  the 
kind  of  a  story  which  this  Coiranonwealth 
would  like  to  tell,  not  only  to  its  own 
people,  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
country 

IV.   The  College  in  the  After-War  Period. 
^vhile  the  full  efforts  of  the 

State  and  the  Kation,  and  every  individ- 
ual citizen  must  be  given  to  the  fight- 
ing of  a  relentless  and,  unfortunately, 
a  ruthless  war  to  the  end  that  victory 
may  be  secured  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  period  following  the  war. 
Individuals  and  committees  and  coMnissions 
through  the  country  are  trying  to  see 
through  the  uncertain! ty  and  confusion 
of  the  war  period  to  determine,  if 
possible,  what  our  important  probleios 
will  be .   There  seeiss  to  be  general 
feeling  over  the  country  that  as  result 
of  the  ?/orld  revolution  that  there  must 
come  drastic  chanpes  in  our  social, 
political,  economic  and  educational  pro- 
cedures.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  adjustments  which  are 
being  aade  in  education  in  the  way  of 
shortened  calendars  and  accelerated 
programs  may  in  the  after-war  period 
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result  In  very  desirable  changes  In  pol- 
icies and  In  procedures  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  policies., 

The  Faculty  Defense  Council  at  the 
College  has  been   giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  after-war  period  and  a 
sub-corr-!Rittee  of  the  Council  is  working 
definitely  on  plans  and  procedures  which 
we  hope  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
College  to  fit  into  the  after-war  pro- 
gram in  a  satisfactory  way. 

?.   The  College  Family, 

In  annual  reports  from  year  to 
year,  the  final  paragraphs  have  had  to 
do  with  ?^hat  irdght  be  called  the  College 
Family.   One  of  the  fine  compensations 
that  has  come  out  of  my  years  of  work 
at  the  College  has  been  the  evidence  of 
growlnp"  solidarity  and  harinony  among  the 
various  parts  of  the  College  Family, 
As  you  are  aware,  every  possible  effort 
has  been  inade  to  keep  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  thoroughly  well  informed  as  to 
every  college  activity  and,  by  the  same 
token,  constant  effort  Is  made  to  keep 
the  technical  and  professional  staffs 
informed  of  the  work  of  the  College,  Be- 
lieving thoroughly  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  democratic  procedures,  no 
stone  has  been  left  untuj-'nad  to  use  these 
democratic  procedures  in  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  College.   The  result 
seems  to  b®  harmony  and  cooperation 
among  Trustees,  Faculty,  students  and 
Alumni    ^;;'hen  the  tlTi^'^  comes  to  leave 
the  work  of  the  College,  I  shall  hop© 
that  it  may  be  recognissed  that  there 
has  been  one  contribution  during  this 
period  of  great  importance  to  the  College, 
and  that  is  that  democratic  ideas  and 
procedures  are  fundamental  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  College  and  .that  they  have 
been  applied  in  a  way  that  has  increased 
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the  loyalty  of  all  memteers  of  the  College 
Family  to  the  College  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth and.  that  this  loyalty  has  re- 
sulted In  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  the  desire  to  give  conscientious  and 
aggressive  service   This  accompli shrnent 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  worth  while  in 
the  building  up  of  a  stronger  and  a  better 
College  where  young  men   and  women  may  be 
prepared  thorou  hly  for  fuller  and  more 
satisfying  lives. 

VI,  The   8eventy-First  Gorrnnencement  . 

The  Honorable  David  I,  Walsh, 
United  .^>tates  .senator  from  rcassachusetts 
delivered  the  seventy-first  Coffiraencenient 
address  in  the  Cage  of  the  Physical  li'duc- 
ation::uilding   Dr.  Walter  F.  Downey, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  presented 
diplomas  to  202  Bachelors  of  tJeience, 
63  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  4  Bachelors 
of  Landscape  Architecture,   Sixty-two 
candidates  received  the  degree  of  "aster 
of  sScience  and  7  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  i^hilosophy. 

VII,  Changes  in  Staff. 

On  June  30,  1941,  Walter  w,  Chen- 
oweth.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Horti- 
cultural ^Manufactures,  retired  after 
twenty-nine  years  of  service..   Eis  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  College  in 
organizing  and.  leading  his  Department 
to  lt&  present  position  of  national 
prominence  has  been   recognized  by  your 
Board,  through  inscription  in  the  official 
records  and  by  his  ©lection  as  Ksieritus 
i^rofessor  of  Horticultural  '/anufactures- 

i-'rcfessor  Chenowath  was  succeeded 
in  the  Headship  by  Dr.  Carl  R.  Feiiers, 
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Professor  of  Porticultural  I'anufactiires 

and  an  aggressive  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  1925. 

The  death  of  George  L,  Farley  on 
September  10,  1941  terminated  his  twenty- 
f5„ve  year  career  as  •■ead  of   4-11  Club 
woric  for  iA.assachiAsetts.   Mr/  Farley's 
loss  has  been   keenly  felt  throughout  the 
entire  otate  by  the  thousands  of  club 
members,  ex-members,  and  leaders  whose 
lives  he  intimately  influenced  for  so 
many  years.   Tribute  to  fiT.    Farley's 
outstandingly  successful  career  and  to 
his  lovable  character  was  paid  by  the 
Board  in  a  fitting  memorial  inscribed 
in  the  records  under  date  of  i^ovember  5, 
1941 

Kelen  Knowlton,  Associate  .Professor 
of  Home  .Economics,  died  on  May  11,  1941, 
after  seventeen  years  of  service  to  the 
College  and  the  CoriiiRonwealth   She  was  a 
successful  and  eonscientlous  teacher,  a 
generous  and  loyal  member  of  her  commun- 
ity, 

Kine  meBibers  of  the  ::staff  resigned, 
the  majority  to  accept  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  in  other  colleges 
and  universities:  .lilhert  F.  Caraway,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Fducationj  m.  E 
iinsffiinger.  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry;  wilho  Prlgard,  Instructor  in 
Physical  .yducatlonj  Bartholomew  F. 
Kevllle,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Forestry; 
.Sugene  K.  ivJartlnl,  Insoruutor  in  Lands- 
cap©  Architectui'e;  Rayiaond  IL  Minanew, 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  .Physics;  David 
A.  Sharp,  Director  of  Keligious  Activities 
Predericit  J.  Sievers,  Kr  ,  Eesearch 
Assistant  in  Agricultural  Fconomics,  and 
John  L  bulllvan,  Laboratory  Assistant 
in  Chemistry. 
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E^illltary  leaves  of  absence  were 
granted  to  Calvin  5.  liaraiuir..  Instructor 
in  Fathematlce  and  Kngliish  and  to  Or 
'^Irne&t   J,  Hadcliffe,  Head  of  the  lie  part - 
sient  of  Ftiident  Fealth,   Dr.  I  elen  t5. 
Mitcbell,  research  Professor  of  Rome 
If^concn-lcs,  was  granted  leave  to  work  on 
civilian  nutrition  problems  with  the 
Federal  •^ecLirlty  Administration, 

VIII,   t'tudent  Convocation 

AS  in  former  years  the  Thursday 
morning  Convocation  period  provided  the 
students  with  a  succession  of  stiiKula- 
ting  speakers.   Business  men,  educators, 
industjrialists,  and  scholars  presented 
their  views  on  the  world  situation  in 
1940-41. 

The  Convocation  period,  was  also 
used  by  the  rreslaent,  Dean,  and  other 
college  officers  as  a  clearing  house 
for  announcements  and  advice  to  the 
students  ks   the  war  situation  inten- 
sified during  the  past  year,  the  need 
for  counselling  of  the  students  increased 
Diirinp:  the  coKing  year  it  is  anticipated 
that  ,!r?uch  of  the  Convocation  time  will 
be  devoted  to  interpretation  of  United 
States  and  world  affairs  and  to  "fauilly- 
counsel"  periods 

Keed  for  a  permanent  public  address 
system  for  ;;owker  Auditorium  is  increas- 
ingly evident  -  Because  of  the  faulty  ac- 
coustics  of  the  I-Iall,  some  speakers  Just 
cannot  be  heard  without  the  use  of  sound 
equipment   At  present  the  College  has  a 
portable  amplifying  systera,  but  this  is 
not  always  available  for  Convocations 
und   is  a  poor  substitute  at  best  for  a 
permanent  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  auditorlvim. 

Hespectfully  submitted, 

Hugh  f ■    Baker 


RBPOKT   OF  THE  UiiAJN 
for  the 

:}ollege  Year  1^40  -  41 


While  many  colleges  reported  a 
drop  In  onrollmont  "because  of  improved 
chances  for  profitable  employment  and 
the  selective  service,  the  number  of 
applications  fro!?^.  students  fully  quali- 
fied for  admission  to  '"assacbusetts 
8tats  College  v/as  considerably  larger 
than  last  yoar.   The  exceptionally  large 
number  of  women  applicants  again  pre- 
sented a  serious  problem  -  one  which  is 
bound  to  be  more  troublesome  every  year 
until  facilities  are  provided  to  ?/arrant 
the  acceptance  of  at  least  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  additional  new  women 
students  annually 

The  total  registration  this  fall 
was  1HS5  as  compared  with  1254  in  Sep- 
tember 1940.   oif  these  S15  wore  men   and 
450  woinen   According  to  s-ajor  fields 
of  int3rest  the  students  were  distri- 
buted as  follows:   (for  the  purposes  of 
coiTiparison  the  figures  for  1940-41  are 
also  given)  1940-41  1941-4K 

Agriculture,  ....  7  T^U~"   112 
Horticulture    ...   Vd^         103 

^jngineering 51     70 

Home  economics.  ....  151  167 
Liberal  Arts.  ,  .  ,  .  351  332 
P.  &  B,.  Sciences  .  .  .  449  467 
Recreational  Planning  9  7 
Physical  iiiducation  ,  .  6  2 
i^pecleil        ,,.,...   3      3 

As  might  be  expected  there  are 
rather  marked  increases  in  engineering 
and  the  Physical  and  Eiologieal  t;ciences 
The  losses  cair;e  in  the  Divisions  of 
Horticulture  and  Liberal  Arts. 


EXTKMIifaOiM  OF  AjUVISORY  BUvGliAm 

ylnca  it  is  agreed  that  the  imlt 
of  education  is  the  student,  our  con- 
corn  should  be  the  qualifications  of 
each  individual  ana  the  opportunities 

by  which  he  may  equip  himself  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  and  deal  satis- 
factorily with  those  situations  and 
problems  which  will  confront  him  later 
in  his  career.   This  requires  proper 
selection  and  guidance  with  reference 
to  curricula  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
special  interests  on  the  other. 

with  a  view  to  strengthening  our 
advisory  and  guidaiace  work,  the  facu^lty 
adopted  a  larger  sophomore  advisory  pro- 
gram which  becaiTie  effective  this  year. 
The  objectives  sought  are: 

a.   To  bring  about  a  iriore  har- 
monious adjustment  of  individual  st-udents 
to  the  opportunities  available  within 
and  without  the  College i  hence,  to  pro- 
vide the  3ophoa:ior0  with  vocational  ad- 
vice as  regards  hia  own  qualificatinns 
and  the  various  vocations  open  to  college 
graduates, 

b>   To  establish  a  friendly  and 
constructive  relationship  between  in- 
dividual piembers  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents desiring  such  contact 

c.   To 'make  certain  that  each 
sophoi-j^ore  is  planning  his  program  of 
studies,  not  only  for  the  second  year 
but  for  those  to  follow,  in  accord  with 
the  needs  of  his  ma  lor ^ 

The 

Begin-ning  with  the  second  sem- 
ester freshman  year  each  freshEian  ad- 


viser  shall  discuss  with  each  advisee 
his  vocational  plans   The  adviser  shall 
then  classify  his  advisees  into  three 
groups   C(^xip   one  will  Include  those  who 
know  definitely  the  department  in  which 
the '5'  wish  to  major  and,  aa  far  as  the  ad- 
viser can  determine  J  are  qualified,  to 
major  In  that  department,   ^ach  student 
so  classified  will  be  given  a  card  fur- 
nlshed  oy  the  h'eglstrar  *s  uffice  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  department  con- 
cerned  The  student  will  then  make  out 
his  sophomore  course  with  the  departirient 
head  or  someone  within  that  department 
to  &e  designated  as  his  adviser   This 
adviser  will  carry  hiiT:  through,  his  soph- 
omore jjear. 

If,  after  diseiissing  vocational 
otojectlves  with  an  aavisee,  the  advliser 
qtjestlons  the  student's  qualifications 
for  ills  chosen  ma  lor,  he  will  place  him 
in  group  two  and  suggest  that  he  seek 
ad  d  i  1 1 ona 1  advice 

If  a  student  does  not  kn.ow  w?Qat 
he  wants  to  major  in,  he  ?illl  b©  placed 
in  group  three. 

Since  this  plan  places  additional 
responsibilities  on  the  freshman  advis- 
ers, they  irmst  be  selected  with  the  great« 
est  care   Moreover,  it  is  recoitmiended 
that  freshman  advisers  meet  frequently 
to  discuss  their  common  problems  a.nd  the 
obiectives  to  be  soixght- 

ZM.  ^op^offlo,^  Advisory  Comz??lttee 

students  in  groups  two  and  three 
need  vocational  advice   To  make  this 
available  an  Mvlsorj  Coimrdttee  was  set 


up,   ii'ach  member  was  selectea  because  he 
was  in  a  position  to  give  soine  special- 
ized gtiidance  service.  This  Committee 
consists  or  Tiie  Dean,  Tne  Ileaas  of  the 
Diviaions,  The  Registrar,  a  proTeasor  of 
Psychology  and  Giixdance,  and  tlie  Place- 
menz   ui'ficers.   The  Frenhman   Adviser  will 
refer  the  student  to  the  individual 
committee  ri:ieiiiDe.r  or  'meffibers  best  quali- 
fied to  assist  him   After  these  consul- 
tations are  completed  the  student  who 
can  now  decide  on  his  major  is  registered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  student  in 
group  one   On  the  other  hand,  the  stu- 
dent who  still  continues  undecided  auto- 
matically becomes  an  advisee  of  the  head 
of  the  Division  i^nd   continiies  with  him 
until  the  end  of  the  sophosiore  year. 

'.B^BlBA.   Occupational  S'lonograph; 


As  a  further  means  of  presenting 
to  the  student  body  the  oeeupational  op- 
porttmitias  of  the  Collage,  we  have  .sug- 
gested that  each  department  develop  an 
occupational  monograph.   This  would  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  ^ 
the   department,  the  type  of  work  for  which 
it  prepares,  qualifications  for  success- 
ful employment  in.  the  field,  typical 
positions  graduates  are  holding  in  that 
field,  etc 

Buch  aionographs  should  slao  include 
outlineB  for  pre-EieGlcal,  pre-d&ntal, 
pre -law  and  similar  fields;  in  other 
words,  for  majors  that  are  not  strictly 
departmental <   Special  aavisers  are  now 
available  for  students  iii  these  fields. 

During  the  college  jq&t  thirty- 
six  carefully  iselected  lAembers  of  the 
facility  carried  (fen  thi^  advisory  work. 
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PELIGTuUS  LKAi;h;K8I>IP 

?;ith  the  opening  of  the   rail  sem- 
ester the  n6W  Dlrectoi'*  of  Keligious 
Activities,  v7illiam  Burnet  iiastcn,  began 
.his  work  on  the  campus   Eviaenee  of  his 

strong  leade3?sbip  can  alreaay  be  seen 
Thro"ugh  class  aiscussions,  personal  con- 
ferences ana  group  organizations  a  very 

lar^e  rrair^ber  of  stments  are  being  reached 
in  an  effective  and  helpltil  way. 

For  the  first  time  students  organ- 
ized a  Campus  Commtmity  Chest  which 
called  for  the  raising  of  il500  to  sup- 
port these  seTen  worthy  causes:  American 
Had  Cross,  $500;  Dean's  Fund  I150|  V\i:>,0 
t>200;  Refugee  Student  B'und,  $250 1  la'orM 
Student  Service  Fund,  iiSOOi  March  of 
Dimes,  150  and  Stockbridge  Director's 
Fund  |50   The  campaign  to  raise  this 
FujTid  ran  froBi  Deceaiber  4  to  9  and  was 
successful 

The  Suh-Freshffian  Leadership  Day 
launched  last  year  was  very  successful 
judged  froK  the  number  of  hii'h  school 
students  who  accepted  the  invitation 
to  spend  a  weekend  on  the  campus. 
ytnce  It  was  felt  that  this  was   due  to 
faulty  organisation,  the  project  will  be 
given  another  trial  this  year   To  provide 
funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this 
Leadership  Eay#  an  amateur  theatrical 
performance  and  Taf  Day  were  held,  which 
netted  about  |150 

The  annual  High  School  Day  held 
the  first  Saturday  of  Kay  was  attend.ed 
by  an  unusually  large  number  of  students. 


teachers  and  principals.   The  Intereet 
of  prospective  students  in  this  chance 
to  visit  tbe   car:ipus  and  to  learn  at 
first  Ixanci  tlie  opportunltiss  available 
is  tangible  proof  of  its  value. 

iiads  '  Day  and  Mother  a  '  Day  were 
largely  attendGd,   For  both  occasions 

the  studants  entertained  their  parents 
in  a  very  acceptable  manner . 

In  intercollegiate  athletics  our 

teams  niade  creditable  records.   The 
football  teani  played  well,  but  lost  soine 
important  contests  largely  becaiise  of  Its 
lack  of  reserve  players.   The  basketball 
team  won  from  HaBiilton,  Clark,  Trinity, 
Amherst,  Williams  and  American  Inter- 
national, losing  only  to  Springfield 
The  new  coach,  Walter  G.  Hargeehelmsr, 
is  well  liked  and  very  capable  We  believe 
that  under  his  efficient  coaching  and 
leadership  our  teams  will  continue  to 
perform  acceptably. 

In  music  the  high  standard  set 
by  the  various  Clubs  since  the  coming 
of  Doric  Alviani  wns  B?alntained.,   The 
performance  of  H.M.iS.  Flnaf_ox;e  waa  espec- 
ially well  done.  '~The"  interest  of  the  stu- 
dents In  the  different  niuslcai  organ  1- 
satione  continues  to  be  quite  general. 
We  are  proud  of  their  accomplistiinents,. 

The  various  student  publications, 
especially  the  •'Collegian*'  and  the  ''iiidex" 
were  Vvrell  edited.   Demands  on  the  time 
of  the  student  editors  of  these  publlca^ 
tions  are  greater  than  many  can  afford. 
This  Is  serious  in  the  case  of  those 
who  also  at  the  aame  time  carry  the  re* 
aponsibilltles  of  other  campus  activities, 
fo  counteract  this  tendency  and  give 
more  women  students  the  opportunity  to 
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participate  in  these  valuable  extra- 
curricular activities  the  I'.'offlen's  ;:;^tu- 

dent  Covernment  jAs sedation  adopted,  a 
"point  system*'  imcf.er  which  the  individ* 
ual  stiicent  is  limitec.  as  to  the  member 
of  of  rices  she  may  hold. 

A  siBiiar  liffiitaticn  for  men  is 
enforced  through  a  joint  faetilty-student 
ccirjnittee . 

Although  the  Coilegs  recogniged 
its  reBponsibilltj  during  the  college 
year  1940-41  when  the  rj-aticn  was  making 
a  determined,  defense  effort,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  or  ehang;es  were  nec@ssary^ 

l^ost  or  our  students  wgre  taking 
scientific  and  technical  curricula. 
ii;ngl  nee  ring,  mathematics,  physics,  chem* 
is try,  public  health,  hOM©  economies, 
food  technology,  nutrition,  agricu-lture, 
military  training  and  basic  preparatory 
programs  for  isiedical  and  dental  students 
afforded  the  education  needed  for  spec- 
ialised fields  in  'which  shortages  already 
existed  or  wer©  anticipated  in  the  ds- 
Tense  program. 

A  n©w  currictiluffi  for  the  training 
of  specialists  in  the  many. j)hases  of 
public  health  service  for;,  graduate  in- 
struction in  medical  and  ©ngineerlng 
schools  is  not  essential  was  introduced 
this  fall.   An  exceptionally  complete 
offering  of  courses  was  im.de   possible 
through  the  assistance  of  specialist e 
froffi  tb©  ^tate  Departiiient  of  Public 
Health  under  a  cooperative  arrangeysent . 
These  specialists  will  offer  lecture^} 
ir<  adirlnistration  of  public  health  pro- 
grams, comnmnicable  disease  control, 
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food  adi.ilter-at.1.on,  sewage  disposal  and 
rriicroscopy  of  water, 

The  flrr::t  tv;o  years  of  the  curr- 
iculuiii  include  baclc  couroes  In  ci-ilttiral 

and  Eclsntiric  subjects  rsqi^lreci  of  al-1 
freshmen  anc'.  sophor-^ores  arfi  ccnsidered 
essential  to  a  general  education.   8pec- 
lallzation  corner?  in  tfce  junior  Bind   senior 
year?,  and  in  the  year  of  graduate  train- 
ing required  of  those  who  expect  to 
qualify  for  u   public  health  certificate 
of  proficiency. 

S  '„l5,c5elero.ted.  program** 

With  the  nation  at  war  *' education 
as  usual""  can  no  longer  continue.  True, 
the  country  needs  well-educated  rr^.en  more 
than  aver,  but  it  needs  them  as  soon  as 
possible   The  problem  was,  therefore, 
tc  forirulate  a  plan  which  would  gl%'-e 
students  an  opportunity  to  coB^plete  their 
course  In  less  than  the  normal  period 
of  four  calendar  years- 

It  was  decided  to  ^B-p^eC.  up^   the 
m^crh  of  the  present  college  year  by  ad- 
vancing the  G losing  date  tc  i^ay  17, 
11:1  c  was  made  pos Bible  by  eliminating 
two  weeks  from  the  final  ezasJ nation 
r.chedulee,  omitting  the  vacation  between 
semesters  B^nd   holding  classes  on  Feb- 
r-?;ary  25  and.  April  ^0, 

a^o  accelerate  the  regular  prcrram, 
a  suiT'iner  session  of  t?/elve  ¥/eeks  will  be 
introduced.   jhls  l£  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  elect  to  attend,   Cotirses  are  ■ 
offered  in  practically  every  departrRBUt 
and  a  full  program  will  enable  a  student 
to  ccBiplete  a  semester's  work  in  the 
twelve-week  session,   Jiiniors  who  take 
the  BvmxmT   work  will  qualify  for  gradua- 


tier  insxt  PGfer\.;ary   Sophcn^ores  aa;^ 
complste  their  conree  at  tho  clot.?e  of  the 
svimsier  cchccl  in  1945  ancJ  freshmen  Ik 
June  1944,  just  one  year  ahead  of  their 
normal  schedula   in  f?en©ral,  this  ac- 
celerated program  will  suable  students 
to  be  graduated  in  three  c-alendar  years. 

Becaua®  the  7roiitfc  of  America  srast 
tindertake  the  most   collosal  task  and 

SiSBume   the  most  terrible  responsibility 
of  any  generation  in  .history  and  are  now 
facing  a  war  which  will  call  for  extra-* 
ordinary  sacrifices  and  alisioat  super- 
human effort  if  a  total  victory  is  to  be 
won,  steps  must   toe  taken  to  correct  the 
res\3lt  of  a  long  period  of  wasteful  ex- 
istance.   The  n-uMber  of  men  rejected  by 
selectlv©  service  for  physical  defects 
is  staggering. 

3elf  discipline  is  needed,  for  not 
only  siental  but  also  physlcsl  ccndition- 
ing  for  the  tssks  ahead. 

*rc  guarantee  a  better  degree  of 
p.hysical  fitness  a  co-n^milsory  program 
d8Trand.iB.g  five  hours  of  strenuous  phy- 
sical trainin;T  weekly/  of  every  student 
will  be  required  beginning  this  spring, 
Muscle  building  through  bodily  contact 
sports  u^ill  be  er-iphasised 

Not  since  World  vVar  I  have  th'S 
m.'3mh^Ts   of  car  student  body  faced  thoilr 
d'utlss  imdor  moro  trying  condltioFiS 
The  registration  imdor  the  GelQctive 
Service  Act,  the  classification  by  th© 
local  draft  boards,  calls  to  active  s©r«» 
vice,  the  declaration  of  a  national  em- 
ergency by  ^resident  Roosevelt,  the 


ft-pgenal   for  clemccracjos   pro,^3Ct,    thon   tho 
at  tact?  on  Pearl  ilarbor  and.   our  plunge 
Into  War  produced  an  nnrest  which  mB.de 
consj.sttjnt    sbudy  rtither  ciifflcult,      raid, 
.yet,    the  morale  ox    our  student  body  con- 
tinued  strong,.      There  were  very  few  en« 
llst,rnent£!   or  wi.tfedrawsls  dnrlnj;  the  year  5 
but   it   Is   safe   to  predict  that  withdrawals 
for  enlistjnent   In  the   armed,  forcas  and 
for   s€5rvice   in  de.fense   InduotriGa  ViTlli 
show  a  mar-ted  increase   from  r.ow  on.      The 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  these  yoimg 
people   can  not   be   questioned. 

Bo,    in   spite   of  the    IwipingRsent  of 
these  disitracting   Influences   I  can  report 
that  w@  finished  the  ^'■ear  with  cciliiaiess 
Bnd  good  results.      iMot  mitil  the  war  is 
ended,    ^however,   will  we   agsiin  be  afcls 
to  approach  the   regiilarlt7  of  attendance 
mid  performance  we  had   thir  year. 


Report  or  the  Director 
of  ti-18 
Grad-oete  school 


The  presort  extreme,  and  It  is 
bopod  terpporar^-,  r.ational  and  interna- 
tional fcltxiation  has  hsd  its  effect  on 
the  Gradiiats  fc'Ct^ocl  not  only  in  n-uicbors 
enrolled  but  also  in  tias  attitude  of  those 
wbo  are  continuiii,^:  thair  ®diicatlon  be- 
yond the  ■undergraduato  degree.   Increased 
indiis trial  activity  baa  made  it  easior 
for  qiialiflsd  and  interested  persons 
to  obtain  desirable  smploymant  and, 
therefore,  the  incentive  for  contiimlng 
tbeir  ed.ucatlon  was  not  so  STldont, 
Also,  the  d@fflRnds  ffo   tb.©  military  program 
induced  a  larg©  mjmb@r  of  yoimg  inon  to 
volunteer  their  services  tc  tne  Govern- 
m&nt   in  th©  hope  that  their  special 
training  might  thus  fee  usaa  to  dsttor 
advantage  than   would  be  potsllDle  If  tiiey 
awaited  the  operations  of  th©  draft, 
iill  this  is  creating  a  general  feeling 
of  mire St  and  imosrtaiaity  that  makes 
it  difficult  for  most  students  to  devote 
the .high  concentration  to  their  work 
that  the  bsst  graduate  study  require ts. 
TbiB  Is  a  matter  that  imedB   tc  toe  i-'dcog- 
nigsd  by  the  Ir'Structional  staff,  in  a 
period  liko  this,  if  the  quality  of 
graduate  etiidy  Is.   to  be  fairly  e*^aluated. 

Ths  incraaEad  extant  to  whicb  our 
Coverniinant,  during  recant  years,  has 
emtrsced  its  ccnstlt-utional  responsitlli- 
tias  to  all  tho  peoples  has  r3quirsa 
B^any  new  ser'Tiees  especially  ovidsnt  in 
irmttsrs  conoerned  with  general  ?velfare, 
A  real  noad  has  developed  for  qualified 
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personnel  to  serve  In  these  5'leId.D  and. 
our  Grad-'jate  ochool,  fee3.ing  Ita  respons- 
ibility, has  respoDdod.  by   offerinp:  a  new 
major  in  Kibilc  health  \m6.ev   i.:he  direc- 
tion of  the  Lopfirtment   of  r-'acteriolcgy. 
Thi£'  rnp,,^cr,  composite  in  nature  to  the 
exter.t  that  it  depenclr  wpcv.   the   i^.ltixriate 
cooperation  of  eevereJ..  ciepartrf^erts:  for  & 
Vi'-ell-roi'jr^.cec  prog-ram.  Is*  inodelecl,  in 
genersl,  after  the  major  iin  Food  Tech- 
Y\clogj   which,  althciigb.  in  a  different 
field,  has  s  sar?ils.r  cb;*ectl\'e  regarding 
the  re.ti^re  of  the  ed\?.caticrs  prcvldsd. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  In  land 
grant  oolleges,  where  the  sippXisd  phase g 
of  a  subject  are  given  prcirlrient  rscog- 
nitlcn,  the  acivantages  of  compceite 
i^a.^ors  ii:?ight  well  he  recognized  in  otbsr 
subject  rmtter  relatioriSbips  ha  cause  it 
is  ©vldeht  that  the  pronounced.,  and  not 
always  thoughtful  B.n<l   scimd,  emphasis 
tliat  hms  been  given   to  a  high  dogreo  of 
speclalL-iation,  in  recent  jears,  has  not 
necessarily  been  all  to  the  good.  Over- 
spQclalizatloti  nmj   leave  the  student  in- 
adequately qualified  to  apply  his  educa- 
tion to  the  solution  of  such  economic, 
social,  and  inclits trial  prohlems  ac  s.r©  , 
Infiue no 5..n|?-  the  naticnal  welfare,  a  natter 
which  shoiiid.  be  his  concern,   Also, 
and  what  might  b©  ^ven  worse,  the  sttident 
ma^,  becBvBQ  of   cver-speelallr-'^Gticn,  be 
so  imsiwara  of  the  breadth  of  the  fislcl 
for  serv-ce  th^.t  ehould  he  open  to  him 
that  the  urge  to  make  sn  application  of 
h'^s  eGVioatlon  Is  never  felt. 

Gradiaate  schools  should  hear  in 
mind  two  major  objectives t  vi^  ,  the 
serviC'a  that  its  st-uclents  can  and  should 
render  to  society  and  the  happiness  and 


contentment  ol'   the  incilvlciial  rendering 
that  icrvjce   Conal^tent  will:   these  cb- 
Jectlvee,  the  E'tvdent  shcald  be  so  advised 
that  he  ifS\'  experlpce  the  joy  of  having 
pi:!t  his  erJiicatlon  tc  such   use  as  to  pro- 
dLie®  results  in  a  forB  sufficiently  tang- 
ible tc  msire  thoin  traceable  to  his  own 
erfortB   Tbi.s   •^lewprint  la  deaor'vir.^:  of 
Increased  emphasis  ®nd  consideration  en 
the  sfor-t  of  those  giving  direction  tc 
grad.uate  prograuis  and  much,  can  b©  accom- 
plished by  not  adhei^ing  too  closely  to 
dapart»ental  boundat'leH  in.  the  selection 
of   eouraes  for  grao.ua to  credit.   It  I2 
concoivable  that,  irrespective  of  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  us^  democracies 
will  nesd  to  danend  mope  and.   more  upon 
governmental  service  Rn6   planning  if  5-n- 
volvQK'-snts  like  the  present  o'Ae   ar3  to  he 
avoided   This  req-uires  that  ts^x-siipportes 
gr^^d-u.ata  schools  assinue  responsibilitj?- 
for  cfferl.n,^;  the  hreadth  of  edneational 
orpor trinities  for  3.6 ader ship  in  those 


fields. 


J.  Sievers,  Director. 


RlirOHT    OF   THE   i)I]{l:;Ca'OK    OF   KiiuKT   CuUKt^^iSS 


^•tockbridfs:e   3raGu,ai:ion,    ly4l-. 

J^-lgnlf leant,    indeed,   were   the 
twenty- second  annual  coRimencement  exer-- 
cisea   of  the   ^:tock"briGg©   ::^-cnool  oT 
Agriculture   last  June   as  one  hcindred 
twenty-sijv  graauates   steppea  forward 
to  receive   their  two-yesr  diploirias   from 
President   Baker,    -   tne   largest   c  las  is 
the   Scliool  toas  e?er  sent  forth  to  take 
active   pBrt   in  tm  manifold  agriciilt-yral 
activities   of  the   state  anc-   nation. 
Let  me   say  again,   for  twenty* two  years 
this  de-oartifiant  of   ttis  Coll3ga  h&z   besn 
training  young  people   in  tbe   agriciiltiiral 
professions  and  vocatioris  against   the  tiK^e 
of    lust   Buch.  a  national   ■Jiriergarcy  nov¥ 
confronting  ub,      1  as:  sure   it  cild  not 
take  ths   presence  of  a  sailor   boy  in 
unifors^,   Leonard   L.    Atkins,    6   1940,   the 
first  graclt-ate   to  get  Ills  diploma  ?/hil© 
on  active  ciuty,    to  siiggest  fhe   serlous- 
nsBS  of  the  crisis  ABisrica  was  facing. 

In  the  exercises   of  Alumni  .Day, 
awards  for   -'merit  or  ions   service''   wsre 
maae   to  well  known  graduate e   of  tlis 
School  and   to   staff  r^embers  who  hsYB 
aided   greatly  in  concucting   its  work 
through  the  ye^ars       Thess   were   presentee, 
witfc  appropriate   citations,    to: 

Class  of  lyliO,    :;aJor  Howard  S, 
Held,   Meaieal  Officer,    101&j.t  Regiment, 
2 6 til  division,   Cainp  ii:dwarclo. 

Class  of  1921,   Kodiiian  0.    I^owers, 
Head  Farmer,   .Kedfield.  stats  Hospital, 
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Class   of  ly55,   i^ouglas   «'; .    Forrest, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  a  s-accessr*ul 
dairy  farm  owner  and.  an  ci'ficial    Judge 
or  tbo   Avrai;  Ire  breed   in   tire    i;tate   oi' 
Connect  ic\it 

Loria   d      iiall,    faculty,    instruc- 
tor  in    rhyr^icai  L'ciucation   in   cliarge   of   tiae 
'6tockbTlc.g'd   athletic   program  and.   coach 
of   ita   foctteail  t-saruS    since   VvZ^-.. 

.-;:ror":?'  i^i,    Grayson,   faculty.   Direc- 
tor of  College    Placo^r;ent   urfice   anc:   i.n 
charge   of  al   '\  tockbridge   place;i,enc   since 
lw2?.    Tirst   coach  of  .b:toc.kDridge  ath- 
letic  team 3   and   instructor   in   r'hy.^ical 
l^ducatlcn   Ic/l&~k;4. 

Ciiirrent  enrolment . 

A  grand  total  of  1810  graduates 
has   been  tiie   ^>chool  -record   to  date   zo 
contribute   econoiitleally  anc    spiritually 
to   the   improvement   of  country  life   in 
the   old  Bay  tttate  ,      ^ore   than  5000  naiaes 
ai'o    listed   on  the  -ichool  records   covering 
all   students  who  ha.¥e   anrolisd  darin(r 
the   twenty-four  3^aars   since    1918.    Tills 
ia  a  record  for  vvhlch  the  College  can 
well  be   protid,    for   it  .has  been  a  pre- 
paredness prograirt   in  a gi-i  culture   of  t.he 
soundest   cort,    and   serves   in  no   srr.ali 
way  to    lustify  the   faith  of  the   founders 
in  an  agricultural  education  for  all 
the   pe  o pie ,   n  o  t   t h e   x"© w . 

The  next   several  years  will   inevlt- 
atll^F    see    siiialler   classes   of  graaufites 
because   the   entailing  classes  b.9ve   been 
shrinking  steadily  under  th@   Impact  of 
defense   pro par at ions,   and  now,    of  the 
war   itself,      T.n   1959,    a   clasis   of  I'd? 
registered,    in  1940   -   148,    ana  for 
October   1941,    only  IVd  freshmen  finally 
enrolled. 
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The  present  senior  class  has  been 
rediicea  from  a  first  year  reflstraticn 
of  143,  out  of  which  souie  155  studsnts 
were  aEsigned  to  placeiront  trfilnlng  last 
April,  down  to  a  fail  enrolment  of  just 
105.   Less  than  a  balf  dozen  actually 
failed  to  pass  tr^3  placement  ernpicyitient^ 
the  chief  reasons  for  sc  many  choosing 
not  to  return  to  school  being  undoubt- 
edly the  hjgh  wages  and  ab*u.ndant  employ- 
ment orr^ortun:?  ties  in.  iNiew  Blngland  war 
industries,  and  for  those  coming  from 
farms,  the  acnte  t'avm   labor  shortage 
which  Enad©  it  necessar^y  fci*  them  to  re- 
lEain  at  hoine  to  hi>lp  fill  the  broach. 
Thus,  j?«any  fariia  boys  will  have  to  post- 
pone their  Btockhridge  schooling  ^jntll 
a  Ister  date,  probably  initil  after  the 
war 

In  the  class  of  1S43,  register- 
ing this  fall  is  the  first  son  of  a 
Stockhridge  aliiinrpas,  class  of  1920.  To 

Robert  il.  Hall,  Jr-  ,  of  liRst   Brldgawater^ 
falls  this  honor. 

Army  Air  Corps  Accepts  Stocivbrldge  £en 

For  Pilot  Training. 

Under  tne  tresiendous  ptibilclty 
drive  to  secure  flying  cadets  last  spring, 
many  Stockhrid^:e  aluiiini  were  vainly 
strivln.c-  to  gain  enlistment  in  the  Air 
Corps ,   At  that  time  the  requireaient  of 
a  four  year  ccllege  course  was  preventing 
many  physically  fit  candidates  frorri  gain- 
ing their  objectives.   In  late  April 
so-me  twenty  seniors  ¥/ere  allowed  to  take 
the  physical  exa,;i;:lnatlons  and  seven 
were  successful.   Later  we  -//ere  notified 
the  Firijt  Corps  Area  v^ould  accept  Ctock- 
bridge  .^rraduates  without  further  i?:en.tal 
tests  if  they  passed  the  strict  physical 


tests   This  arranretnent  originally  ap- 
plied only  to  the  First  Corps  Area,  but 
praduates  are  now  being  accepted  by  the 
Secona  Corps  Area  also.   1'ard.ly  m  v^cek 
passes  now  that  the  office  is  not  re- 
quested to  submit  ono  or  more  record 
transcript vS  for  aviation  cadet  candi- 
dates  A  careful  record  is  being  kept 
of  all  Stockbridge  men  now  serving  in 
the  country's  armed  forces.   Mearly  one 
hundred,  nasies  are  already  in  eluded. 

Crabtrea  Loan  I  unds  ^  Valuable  Aid, 

In  May  of  iy40,  interest-free  loan 
funds  became  available  for  the  first 
time  to  aid  worthy  and  experienced-  alum- 
ni of  the  Btockbridge  School  to  establish 
theiTsselves  in  agricultural  enterprises, 
producing  erops  from  the  land,  or  to 
extend  bona  fide  farm  operations,  in 
which  they  alone  were  financially  Inter- 
ested, to  a  more  efficient  and  profit- 
able level   Already  nearly  a  dc^en 
alurmii  have  been  granted  loans  to  pur- 
chase stock,  equipment,  or  farm  proper- 
ties, after  a  careful  check  has  been 
made  of  each  business  and  applicant, 
with  total  loans  granted  to  date  of  near- 
ly $30,000.  Home   refusals  have  to  be 
jnade  if  individual  experience  or  busi- 
ness set-up  is  questionable. 

With  the  great  emphasis  now  being 
placed  on  food  production,  this  fund 
is  proving  a  valuable  aid  to  an  Inereasinj 
number  of  these  young  i.©w  England  far- 
rrers,  not  only  in  I'^assachusetts,  but  in 
Connecticut,  Maine,  and  r-iew  York,  Oiic© 
the  war  is  over,  services  like  thjis 
bave  the  greatest  proniise  to  help  re- 
establish our  returning  veterans  and  war 


Industry  workers  on  the  farms  of  the 
etate,  at  least  for  successful  ifialnte- 
nance  rannlng  If  nothing  else  be  possible 

Short  Unit  Agricultural  CourGes  Affected 

Pa cause  of  farm  labor  shortage 
chiefly,  and  large  increases  of  laying 
stock,  on  poultry  farms  In  the  state  to 
meet  greatly  expanded  war  export  demands 
for  es",ps  and,  e$g   prodiicts,  the  nine 
weeks  potiltry  Ebort  course  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  enrolffisnt  to  operate 
during  Octoher  to  February  of  1940-4^:. 
In  addition,  we  have  just  found  it  nec- 
cessary  to  cancel  four  one -week  dairy 
industry  short  courses  because  few  ad- 
vance applications  show  aalry  plants 
can  no  longer  spare  workers,  BX^en   for 
professional  improverfiant ,  and  must  tr^ln 
new  einployees  at  the  plant,  at  least 
for  the  present  emergency. 

Other  short  couj^'ses  may  be  Intro- 
dueed  dur5.ng  the'  suFimer  with  a  view  to 
training'  women  workers  for  labor  replace - 

ir^ents  in  so2:e  o^  these  agricultural  in- 
dustries if  the  need  appears  to  be  de- 
veiopln^g,  as  seems  likely  now,, 

^unjiner  School, 

j^o  sui:im8r  school  was  held  in  1940, 
tout  a  six  weeks  session  was  reaurned  in 
the  surmser  of  1941   Twenty-seven  courses 
were  offered  of  ¥/hich  t'^^enty- three  were 
approved  by  iilrector  Bievers  for  graduate 
school  credits. 

Tuition  charpte  was  Increased  from 
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||5  50  to  \}5   CO  per  credit  ho-ur.   Forty- 
one  jr^en  anc3  sixty-four  women  regis tered; 
total  enrolment  105. 

In  tills  group  thirty- six  were  wa- 
der graduates  of  this  college,  thirteen 
were  undergracitjates  from  other  colleges, 
and  fifty-iour  were  teachers  taking- 
professional  improvement  or  degrss-  courses 

;::pecial  Class  In   Correctiye  lieadinf  H@ lp;3 

To  f-'r event  Fallures^  And  .Proitiotes  Indiv5,d- 

•ual  morale, 

A  siimll  beginning  was  made  last 
year  ±ii   aiding  a  few  students  to  Improvo 
their  study  habits  hv   showing  them  how 
to  read  more  easily,  quickly,  and  ija- 
teiligently..   Only  those  students  wore 
selected  whose  entrance  tests  placed 
than}  in  the  lowest  tenth  of  the  class 
on  percentage  scores  where  Biost  failures 
occur.   Kach  i?-an  was  intervle?/sd  per- 
sonally to  see  if  he  could  assign  any 
good  reason  for  his  low  score  In  reading. 
Interestingly  envough,  most  of  them  knew 
of  their  liuiltatlons  and  had  experienced 
illness  or  accident  handicaps,  usually 
in  grades  5-S,   This  had  caused  them  to 
miss  Biuch  basic  drill  in  roadlng  classes 
which  was  never  corrected  or  mad©  up  in 
later  years,  and  the  loss  had  seriously 
retarded  them  In  high  school  studies. 

For  the  fall  of  194.1  a  yoiing  in- 
stri,2Ctcr  was  secured  on  a  part  time  basis 
from  the  De partition t  of  Psychology  who 
would  and  could  actually  coach  a  team  of 
students,  not  in  athletics,  but  in  cor- 
rective readinpf  itiethods.   instead  of  wait- 


ing  vmtll  late  Pvovember  when  test  scores 
would  be  available,  It  seemec!  best  to 
start  the  work  IrrTned lately  after  clasF.es 
opened  In  the  fall  to  give  m&.xlYDXijn   assis- 
tance during  tha  period  oi'  greatest  ad- 
justment, asking  for  student  volunteers 
only  who  Knew  tbe3r  were  slow  readers 
and  had  a  willingness  to  work  to  over- 
come thoir  difficulties  by  taking  special 
corrective  training  outside  tha  usual 
class  s ch edule , 

Seventeen  stxidents  originally 
volunteered..  One  left  because  of  physical 
disability,  and  one  was  advised  not  to 
take  the  course,  since  he  already  showed 
superior  reading  ability.   Of  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  students,  the  Instructor 
reports  ©11  attended  regularly  and  respond- 
ed enthusiastically,  sxcspt  in  one  case 
where  ill  health  prevented..  Five  causes 
for  reading  deficiency  in  t;his  grouii^ 
were  found:  (1)  organic  deficiency  in  the 
eye;  (2)  -ifasteful  ey©  movements;  (5)  Poor 
vocabulary;  (4)  Lack  of  spelling  ability j 
(5)  Loss  of  reading  habits  due  to  insuf- 
ficient or  no  reading.  Single  deficienc- 
ies oc cured  with  one  or  two  atudents 
only,  and  most   of  the  group  had  aevsrel 
In  GOiiibinatlon 

1-e  are  glad  to  report  that  slz 
weeks  work  gave  an  average  inorese  of 
speed  of  eighty-five  words  a  islnute . 
Every  student  '^w^e   soir;e  linprovar;iant . 
Since  this  spacial  group  ccirsprised  sore 
than  ten  percent  of  the  Stockbridge 
freshman  class.  It  seems  reasonably 
evident  that  niuch  excellent  huraan  mater- 
ial can  be  effectively  salvaged  for  sound 
practical  training  in  agriculture  if  we 
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can  but  overcome  losses  due  to  faulty 
work  In  the  *' three  H's',*   Certainly  this 
should  bo  one  way  leading  to  a  *'V  for 
Victory"  in  agricultural  education. 

Class  art   To  The  Collcgo> 

Most  appropriately  tha  Class  of 
ly41  -  stock-bridge  -  presented  for  its 
coirmience!,T}.ent  gift  a  stand  of  ths  jgsational 
colors  In  silk,  with,  staff  surmountod. 
"by  eagla,  now  placed  on  ths  wall  of 
Bowker  Auciitorl-uiTii  as  their  token  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  College. 


Roland  E.  Verbeck 
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REPORT   uF  THE  GVvDEhL  LIBRAHy   FuR 
THE  YblAR   iy40    -   41. 


The   Library  system  now  contains 
126,547  volixjjjes?  of  which  about  three - 

fifths   are   shelved   in  the  Gooclell  Library, 

and  the  reinainder   in  55  dspartinent   lib- 
raries  of  \<?lci&lj  varying   size,    The   nuinher 
of  "books   acldad  duTlna:  the   year  is  4^435. 
Of  these,    1,961  wore  gifts. 

The  Goodeli  buiicling  was   kept   open 
for  nvie   '627  days,    a   smaller  number  of 
open  days   than  usual  because   of  Satur- 
day closinfT  diirlns:  the   siarjimer. 

The  sionths  of  largest  borrowing 
of  books  ^©ro i 

February  2,19^ 

Jsnuar^  H.,137 

i::£rch  1,955 

Circulation  of  Looks   by   subjects 

was!     Greneral  works  44 

Philosophy  550 

RQligion  206 

Social   sciences  1,946 

Langiiap'a  14*5 

Science  9?5 

XJs@riil  arts  1,662 

Fine   arts  l,17r5 

Literature  3,751 
History,   Travel,    Blog.        ^,095 

Cur  re  fit   periodicals  1,0k.:  8 

hazsphlets  195 

Bovnd   periodicals  45? 

Coliag-3  LlEtory  2 
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■international  relations  club   97 
Inter-library  loans  58 

uvernight  reserve  books    ic^,501 

It  IS  necessary  to  under stancl, 
however,  that  a  large  part  of  the  use 
and  circulation  oi"  books  on  science  and 
■useful  arts  is  largely  froii:-  department 
libraries . 

Use  of  the  building  ha©  increased 
wuch,  so  that  It  is  often  lF»possible 
for  Btudents  to  find  seats  on  busj   even- 
ings  This  use  coaxes  partly  froii'*^  lack 
of  social  meeting  places  else?#her6,  out 
is  largely  for  real  study,  and  indicates 
the  need  of  larger  accoiiiodations.  If 
students  can  be  persuaded  to  use  their 
own  rooms  rather  'more,  by  keeping  dorm- 
itories quiet,  the  situation  may  be 
somewhat  relieved. 

The  long-planned  loan  col3.ection 

of  framed  pictures  has  been  brought  al- 
most to  condition  perimitting  It  to  be 
made  public,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
service  may  begin  very  soon,   fbe  out- 
break of  war  has  already  been  echoed  by 
purchase  of  numerous  ?jforks  on  the  war 
and  defenae  problems,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  collection  of  government  and  other 
painphlfet  publications  on  the  war,  i^^ith 
maps.  Army  posters,  etc.,  in  the  lobby. 
These  have  naturally  drawn  much  Interest, 
and  the  library  will  atteFipt  to  keep 
closely  in  step  ?/lth  all  activities  of 
the  college  in  the  war  effort,. 

■  Respectfully, 

B  B  Wood 

Librarian. 
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Bscaii<3e  c.f  the  treirendous  National 
Defens©  prof>;raiT>,  the  demand  for  ernpio-y- 
ees  bas  been   greatly  incrsasecl,  conse- 
q  13  en  t  ly  seniors  and  graduates  all  ke , 
especially  the  men,   have  the  greatest 
opportianlties  for  service  and  employii^ent 
in  Af:iore  than  a  ciecaae.   Yo"'jr  tl&coivmit 
Service  lias  calls  for  men   and  wcmen  em- 
ployee g  fai*  In  e:icess  of  availabls  can- 
didates >   Hcwover,  even  though  our  seniors 
and  graa.us.tes  have  no  serious   imiKedlate 
placement  problesiSa  we  are  anticipating 
their  nsGds  of  the   futur-B  //hen  the  war 
is  over  an.d.  the  readjustment  period  comes, 
th©  FlacsKienr.  aarvlce  will  be  called,  upon 
to  help  find  occupational  opportunities 
for  maiiy  of  the  graduates,  of  rocent  years. 
To  this  end  we  are  directing  much  of   our 
effort  in  tha  fields  of  occupational 
g-uidanc®  sinci  tb,e  gathering  of  occupation- 
al infor»3ation: 

■  The  uBcertainity  wbich  existed  in 
til®  minds  of  Esany  seniors  as  to  when 
tliey  isiight  bo  called  into  service  caused 
consideraule  coiifusiion  in   planriin^c  careers 
Wi.nd   seemed  to  block  or  postpone  daeisions 
on  ultlraata  obiectlvss.  llierafore  the 
iiiajcr  advisory  function  was  to  point 
out  that  the   protolem  ?#oulcl  have  to  h^ 
faced  ©vsntiially.  Seniors  were  urged 
to  mB'kB  Xonst   range  plans  e¥en  though  they 
Might  fcd  terriporariXy  dlci^upted  una   ciolayed, 


Occupational  r^uvvej  of  the   C  la  a  s   of  1941 

Gract-aate  ana   Professional   'school  -  40 

Dental  School  5 

Divinity  ScJiool  1 

La"V¥  C'Cbool  1 

MQdical  school  2 
Gradi;.at-©  Assistants, 

Fellowsliips,    etc.  31 

Agricultiira  -  kdO 


Farming 

1 

FarTTiers '  Exchange 

1 

mE.l^A.    I'ester' 

4 

Agri.  Biasiness 

4 

Count J  Olufc  Agent 

1 

Peed  InciMstrj 

1 

Herdsman 

1 

Dairy  Industry 

2 

Florist 

I 

Forestry 

I 

Landscape 

2 

Fruit  Growing 

I 

Business  ar.d  Industry  -  22 

Clerical  4 

Discount  Adjuster  1 

Insiarance   adjuster  1 

Insurance  Underwriter  2 

Production  8 

Sales  6 

X'^atiojial  DeTerise  «  45 

'dnd,    ht   ,  Cav.    Kss.IJ.Ji.A.  5^4 

'dnd/Lt   ,   Marina  Corps  2 

Midshipman,   U.S.Kav.Hes,  1 

B' lying  Cadet,   Army  3 

Flying  Cadet,   uhyj  1 

V.    S.    Arssy  15 

U,    S.    i^^'srchant  Marine  1 


Scientific  and  Technical  -  'd'd 

Chemists  8 

Inspectors  5 

iv^ecbanlcai   Draftsman  1 

Labvorstory  'rGchnician  1 

.b!n1vOiiK'logiat  1 

Taacning  -  4 

Agriculture  4 

.¥1  SCSI  lane  OTIS   -  6 

Factor  1 

Hecreatlonal  Director  1 
Redic  Script  '/writer-Announcer     I 

iiptituaa  Tester  1 

Director  of  Eoys^   Club  1 

t^£?wspaper  Hspcrter  1 

ITnesiployeci  -  4  4 

Unreported  -  5  5 

TOTAL   169 

uf  Ciie  1941  graduates^  €5  mon   are 
no?#  serving  their  conntr^'  mz   officers, 
flying  cadGts  and  solciers.   Tnis  re- 
present a  approximately  27  per  cent  of  our 
men  graduate D.   From  our  advanced  H  0. 
T.  C.  course  J,  24  momo^T^,   a  record  nuni-' 
ber,  enteroQ  tbe  service  as  second  Lieut- 
tenants  in  the  Cavalry  Reserve  iimnea- 
iatdi^j  upon  gradu.ation, 

A3  wculu.  De  oxpected,  tiia  n'tomber 
of  graauates  to  enter  graduate  and  pro- 
fesoional  school  has  dacreasad  to  40, 
ton  l©sa  than  the  previous  class  Tne 
total  of  the  abovo  two  groups,  45  tn 
war  v'l^erviceuj,  arx'  40  in  graduate  and 
professional  scLooi,  accounts  for  one- 
half  of  the  men  graduates. 
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Of  the  remaining  half  ot  the  clasps 
26  are  now  in  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal fields,  22   in  business  and  industry, 

20  in  arriculture,  4  are  teachin^^^  agri- 
ciilt-are,  and  6  are  in  pil  seeJ.laneorig  oc- 
ctipations . 

'kiiny   positions  are  aval  la  Die  in 
agricnlttire>  general  'bijslnesg  and  Indus- 
try, and  in  those  sclent  if io  end  techni- 
cal fields  identified  with  tb©  national 
defense,   r-Jesdless  to  i^tat©  the  vacsin- 
cies  or.tn.-.'utibered  our  senior  cancMciatss 
which  wculd  sees,  to  indicate  that  our 
record  of  placements  would  be  the  high- 
est ever,  tout  the  figures  indicar.e  that 
this  is  not  true   There  are  two  princi- 
pal reasons  wlrj  ovr   record  of  aethal 
placeinents  is  not  as  high  even  &.t^   in  the 
past.   In  th©  first  place,  46  men  -^ere 
not  interested  in  or  a-^railable  for  ea* 
j:-loyffient  because  of  military  service 
secondly,  due  to  the  dacideci  increase  in 
the  demand  for  employee b  in  practically 
all  fields  of  eTriplo7fBient ,  many  students 
were  able  to  securo  their  own  iposltions 
with  -very  little  or  no  direct  assistance 
by  the  Placement  Sffioe^ 

Occupational  ':-uryey  of  the  Class  of  194.1 

(r^orfien  j 

Oraduata  and   rrofessional  fc;choolB   -   9 
(IFadtiate   "tiidents  and  Assistants     4 

Veterinary  School  1 

Tale   i5chool  of  Nursing  1 

Library/  school  1 

Clark  Gchool  for  Deaf  1 

Medics,!  .i-chool  1 


Further  Study  -  17 

^:0cretarial  Schools  3 

Hospital  Dietitian  Training  Course  7 

Hospital  Lab.  Training  Courses  S 
Psychiatric  Social  ..ierivce  Course  1 

A^-riculture  »  7 

Florists  4 

Landscape  Architect  1 

Statistician  1 

Research  Assistant  1 

Bus  ine  s  s  and  I ndu s t ry  "23 

Telephone  service  itepresentative   5 

^switchboard  Operator  1 

tjecrotarial  v;ork  8 

Fuhlishing  Firm  1 

Insurance  Underwriter  1 

Coirmerclal  Foods  6 

General  ijj  lee  trie  Company  2 

Store  Work  1 

Scientific  and.  Technical-6 

Laboratory  Tecl-mlcian  2 

musevm   vvork  1 

Audubon  Society  1 
Horticultural  Manufactures  Siiper.   1 

Statistician  1 

Teaching  ~  11  11 

[Extension  Service  ^  4  4 

Miscellaneous  >  4 

Recreational  Director  1 

Kadio  1 

Psychiatric  Aide  2 

"arried  and  r;ot  working  -.11  11 

Fnemployed  -  g  3 

Total  95 


The  percentage  of  young  women  In 
tfce  cless  of  1941  taking  further  stijdy 
Is  smaller  In  proportion  to  that  of  those 

in  the  class  of  194C,  due  probably  to 
the  number  of  positions  available  which 
d-o  not  require  further  training.   I'owever, 
those  taking  training  for  the  work  of 
hospital  dietitians,  nurses,  or  labora- 
tory technicians,  and  those  working  as 
teachers  of  Home  Economics  or  in  the 
I^xtension  Service  are  certainly  aiding 
the  defense  program  very  effectively, 
Often  students  enter  related  fields  ra- 
ther than  following  directly  their  major 
ob.lective   In  the  class  of  1941,  three 
young  women  took  ®ajor  work  in  the  field 
of  recreation,   une  is  now  a  director 
of  recreation,  one  Is  In  museum  ?/ork, 
and  ona  is  with  the  Audubon  Society  and 
so  all  are  making  use  of  their  training 
in  recreation. 

During  the  past  year  approximately 
250  personal  data  sheets  were  sent  to 
employers  both  for  the  women  graduated 
in  1941  and  for  older  graduates,  -^^ach 
year  personal  data  sheets  are  prepared 
for  each  senior,  and  those  of  the  older 
grai^idates  still  on  the  active  list  are 
brought  up  to  date   The  preparation  of 
these  sheets  requires  much  time  in  or- 
der to  secure  good  references  and  help- 
ful data  from  employers  and  facility  who 
know'  the  students  and  their  capabilities. 

Occupational  Survey  -  Class  of  1941- 
;::■  t oc'k Br idg©  'Sch-OolT  ——     ^   — ~~ 

Further  Study  -  4  Men  women 
Veterinarian  School     1 
Technical  School       2 
M.    S  C.  1 


'  \ 


Agr&culture  -  55  yen   women 

Dairy  Farming  l5 

Farm  ir^chool  supervisor  1 

D.  E.  I.  A,  Tester  1 

Herdsman  3 

ualry  Industry  16 

Dairy  Officer  at  State  Inst,     1 

Poultry  Farming  7 

Farmers  *  exchange  3 

Fruit  Growing  7 

C-eneral  Farming  1 

Horticulture  -  57 

Grounds  Maintenance  9 

I^ursery  5:  Landscape  7      1 

Dutch  Elm  Sco^it  1 

Florist  14      3 

Vegetable  Gardening  1 

Field  station  1 

!^ational  Defense  »  11 

Army  6 

Army  Air  Copps  4 

Navy  (Cook)  1 

'A^  lid  life  Conservation  ->  4   4 

Business  A-  Industry  *  11 

Defense  Industry  6 

Eotel  4 

Restaurant  1 

I-pre ported  -  5  4      1 

r^arried  >  1  1 

TUTAL    121     "~~7 

The  Emergency  is  reflected  quite 
definitely  in  the  survey  of  Stockbridge 
seniors.  For  tbe  first  time  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  men  are  in  the  armed 
forces  or  are  employed  in  defense  Indus* 
tr;5fother  than  agriculture,  which  itself 
is  a  vital  defense  industry. 
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i-Imp 3  cyinent  opportvmltiss  for  the 
year  1940-41  were  the  greatest  on  record 
The  mmber  of  registrants  for  employment 
decreased  slightly  as  would  be  expected 
due  to  the  generally  Improved  huslness 
conditions   Jobs  were  more  plentiful, 
ceniorE  ^nd   graduates  had  their  own 
choices,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Place- 
ment Service.   In  the  part-time  program, 
the  increased  financial  well-being  of 
students  was  iniiicated  by  the  decrease 
of  number  of  enrollers* 

iXtring  the  past  year  there  has 
been  an  increased  number  of  calls  for 
women,  both  In  permanent  and  in  tempo- 
rary positions.   This  increase  has  been 
especially  noticeable  in  permanent  posi- 
tions due  largely  to  vacancies  left  by 
men  taken  for  the  draft,  as  many  employ- 
ers are  seeking  momen,    since  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  draft.  There  are  also 
vacancies  left  by  women  taking  defense 
positions,   Eome  Kconomics  work,  espec- 
ially in  the  field  of  nutrition,  is  es- 
sential in  our  defense'  program  which 
is  already  taking  Hori©  n^conoBiics  workers 
from  other  fields.   Teachers  of  Home 
ii'concmics  are  in  deisand.   There  is  a 
shortage  of  hospital  dietitians.   There 
are  a  good  many  calls  due  to  the  defense 
program  in  fields  other  than  Home  Eco- 
nomics.  For  example,  recently  there  was 
a  request  from  a  firm  manufacturing  metal 
askinp"  for  a  young  woman  to  teach  applied 
matheffiatics  to  men  working  on  certain 
types  of  defens-e  material^" for  which  a 
working  knowledge  of  pieactical  mathematics 
was  needed,  yince  so  many  men   are  taken 
in  the  draft,  more  women  are  being  called 
for  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  hospital  laboratory 
technicians. 
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The  incrsasecl  number  of  calls  for 
temporary  workers  was  cl-ue  largely  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  help 

in  smiimer  resorts  and  private  fairillles 
this  past  season.   This  meant  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  students  wishing  sum^tier 
positions  were  able  to  find  such  work. 
Summer  positions  are  especially  important 
to  our  students,   Eany  inust  earn  ir-oney  to 
return  to  college  and  the  experience  gained 
is  often  of  real  value  toward  a  future 
vocation 

Part* tiro©  Work  Frogram 

During  the  cclleg:e  year  1940*1941,  the 
total  earnings  of  654  graduate,  college 
and  Stockbridga  students  airiounted  to 
053,602,49.   This  is  an  all-tisie  high  for 
total  earnings,  exceeding  by  almost  SIOOO 
the  record  of  the  previous  year.   The 
nuEiber  of  students  who  applied  for  aid 
decreased  during  the  past  year,  Indicat- 
ing that  the  national  defense  boom  allev- 
iated tl'ie  financial  situation  of  many 
students  During  the  previous  year  B09 
students  earned  i5i:i>?13. 71. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
funds  were  reduced  during  the  past  year 
approximately  ||2000.   Since  the  inception 
of  this  very  helpful  program,  the  depart- 
Tients  of  the  college  find  student  help 
very  benefielal,   Since  the  outlook  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  further  reduction 
in  the  'n     Y.  A,  funds,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  departmental  funds  for  part- 
time  student  eriiplcyment  if  inutual  benefits 
to  students  and  college  are  to  continue 
at  the  present  level. 
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The   Stockhrlcige  freshman  class  drop- 
ped  rrorr   145   in   1940   to   121   In   1941.    The' 
n-umoer  elirlMe   for  ple.cercent   in   194'^  will 
be   even   sitialler,   probably  less   than  100 

EmoTj   IL*  Grayson 
Director  of  Placement  Service 


Report  of  the  Director  of  the  ji'xperiment 
fetation,  P,  J  Sievers,  is  p-ablished  in  a 
separate  bulletin,  obtainable  on  request. 


RapOHT  OF  'rm:  dikkctOx^  ui  Tin:;  ti;xTii:ri^iOi\ 


During  1941,  as  America  settled 
itself  for  all-out  production  for  defense, 

the  b;x,t0nf?lon  ■■ervico  dcvotad  a  great 
share  of  ite  v/ork  to  helping  the  rural 
people  of  the  Goaimonwealth  prepare  for 
their  contribution  to  national  defense > 
After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  working  with  rural  people  the  Extension 
iiervice  was  well  prepared  to  do  its  share 
of  this  giant  task.   One  thing  that  (aipde 
It  possible  to  do  a  good  job  was  that  our 
farn"  people  today  feel  that  they  have  ©. 
personal  interest  in  the  Extension  i-ier- 
vioa-   It  is  their  organization  and  it 
has  direct  contact  with  farm  propie  in 
every  eommtinity  in  the  state. 

The  Defense  Program  of  the  mation 
gave  to  the  Extension  service  four  big 
jobs:   (1)  Frorsoting  the  food  production 
prograitis,  (2)  Building  good  morale  of 
farm  propie  In  relation  to  defense  activ- 
ities, (3)  Building  good  health  through 
nutrition,  (4)  Planning  for  post-war  Bd^ 
justir).en|'s , 

By  undertaking  new  services,  ex- 
pand ing|progra^s  already  underway,  and 
utilizing  the  thousands  of  local  volun- 
teer leadei^s  in  the  state  we   were  able  to 
ineet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Defense 
Program.   The  Extension  Service   fjorked 
closely  with  all  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies in  Massachusetts  to  bring  about  one 
of  the  ISO  St  unified  rural  fronts  in  the 
history  of  the  state.   This  coordination 
of  all  agencies  helped  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  work  and  fuifi^'ered  the  rural 
programs  considerably.""' 
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ntato  and  ccimty  extension  workers 
have  devQlopod  a.  .fine  educational  pro- 
gram whereby  they  Inform  rural  people  of 
the  ser^icefl  availabl©  from  every  agency 
that  Is  in  a  position  to  help  solve  their 
problems .   Kach  year  we  see  a  further 
development  in  the  coordination  of  effort 
and  each  year  we  find  that  all  our  pro- 
grams are  ?nore  effective-   A  great  share 
of  the  credit  for  this  coord5-nation  goes 
to  the  rural  policy  work  being  carried 
on  In  the  state.   This  work  has  brought 
about  the  joint  consideration  of  rural 
problems  in  A^'assac'hvaetts  by  17  federal, 
14  state,  and  many  town  and  coun.ty  or- 
ganizations , 

During  the  past  year  91  rural  pol- 
icy comraitteas  held  223   rBeetlngs-  The  rnem* 
bershiplist  of  these  eoi^Biltteos  include 
more  than  S75  farm  sien  and  women  and  more 
than  350  representatives  of  town,  county, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  cerviag  the 
rural  areas-   These  CGKirnittses  are  func- 
tioning In  seven  counties. 

]>j.rlng  the  year,  in  addition  to 
holding  regular  information  meetings,  ex- 
tension Tiorkers  used  all  the  mediuitts  of 
publicity,  bulletins,  news  articles, 
radio  talks,  circular  letters,  etc  ,  to 
bring  fariTi  and  hoiaa  Information  to  the 
people  of  Massaeh-usetts- 

Changes  in  the  Extension  staff 
during  the  year  included  three  new  ap- 
polntiaents   i^rs,  Gladys  ti.    Clave  and 
Mrs.  Huth  Gould  Shufelt  were  named  Home 
Demonstration  Agents-atlsLarge;  and 
■.'■/ill  lam  H.  Walker  was  named  Club  Agent - 
at -Largs 
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The  li^'xtanslon  sta.ff  lost  one  of  Its 
mo3t  beloved  and  able  leaders  7/hen  George 

L.    Farley,  State  Club  Leader  died  on 
t^-eptemGlDr  10th, 

Known  as  "I'ncle  George'*  to  thousands 
of  Now  England  4-E.  boys  and  girls,  ,V:r. 
Farla;^  headed  the  4-H  club  department  at 
State  College  for  ^ib   years,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  nation  for  his  outstanding 
work  with  rural  youth.   Although  blind 
since  1933,  he  carried  on  his  work  with 
a  vigor  SLtid   enthusiasm  that  made  him  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr-  Parley  came  to  rriassachusetta 
State  College  In  1916  as  state  club  leader 
At  that  time  he  had  only  one  assistant 
state  leader  and  one  county  club  agent 
on  his  .staff.  Today  there  are  five  assis- 
tant club  leaders  and  28  comity  club 
agents  In  1916,  total  enrollment  of  4-II 
meinbers  was  only  a  few  hundred;  today 
over  20,000  b^ys  and  girls  are  mern'oers 
of  the  .massachusatts  4-E  organization. 

ACMlQUmWiAL   rEOGRAMS 

In  April,  iaimediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  Lejid-Lease  Act,  a  Food 
for  Defense  pi»ogram  wag  launched  by  the 
Tnited  3tates  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  increase  the  production  of  certain 
airr-iciiltural  products  for  use  by  this 
nation  and  her  allies ^   Along  with  this 
new  program  came  a  system  of  price  sup- 
port  Our  extension  economists  Irmnedia 
ately  prepared  a  complete  analysis  of 
what  this  price  support  meant  'in  terms  of 
wholesale  prices  in  the  i-iew  England  mar- 
kets, and  this  statement  was  the' first 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  Kortheast, 
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A  state-wide  meeting  of  all  extension 
workers,  rapresentatlves  of  state  depart- 
ments, and  iarm  organizations  'scq   called 
In  Worcester,  and  the  plan  for  Increased 
production  of  milk   and  e^rgs  was  presented 
and  discussed.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture 'o  announcei:?,snt  of  the  pro^ra:"!!  for  In- 
creased production  was  xnade  on  April  5, 
On  May  2   the  state-vfido  program  of  pre- 
paration an^  instruction  was  completed 
and  hj   May  15  moot  of  tlio  county  agrlcul- 
tural^W^Tants  had  transmitted  this  inforiTia- 
tlon  to  the  farmers  of  their  counties  by 
special  rrieetlngs  or  by  letter. 

In  July,  State  ITSDA  Defense  Boards 
were  created  throughout  the  nation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I'h.ese  boards 
were  composed  of  all  United  States  Depart- 
!nent  of  Agriculture  agencies  in  the  state, 
and  the  state  Gbairman  of  the  AAA  cosnmit- 
t8<^  was  named  as  chairman  of  this  TJSDA 
defense  Board.  The  A'assachusetts  Defense 
■•oard  held  three  meeting©  during  the  year 
and  leadership  for  various  projects  start- 
edhas  been  divided  among  the  agencies 
ra presented,  on  the  board. 

■soae  of  the  project  a  taken  up  by  this 
VBDA   Defense  Board  include  the  following s 
grain  storage  situation,  needs  for  addi- 
tional hay,  farm  labor  situation^  dairy 
replacements,  poultry,  credit  needs, 
stater-ents  on  fertilizers  and  spray  mater- 
ial situation,  and  a  survey  of  farm  mach- 
inery needs. 

County  USBA  Defons©  Boards  were  also 
crwated  in  July  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  county  tbese  boards  have  selected 
tl.'.e  county  a,p'rict;iltural  agent  to  act  as 

t'"eir  secretary. 
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TheiEje   coi^it^;'  defenr^e  boPTclp  hp.ve  helped 
carr;/    out  tbe   rccor'-.TnendPtlonE  rrac'e   by  the 
state  boKrd,    althotigb  these  boarcls  do 
not   ccncu:;.ct   the  activities   tbotncGlves 
but   arrar.;£i,e   fcr  tbelr  neEsber  a^'onclen 
to  aeruTne  tbe  responelblXitj  for  the  de- 
fence  projects  tbr.t  corr?e  within  the   scope 
of  tbe'r  €!i::tbGr5ty  and  facllS ties.. 

Tbe   Exter.BJcTi  Service   foressw  tbe 

Imper^din^^  probability;   of  farK  labor   short- 
pre   it!   rv'esBacbiisettf?  as  early  as  October 
1940  ar-d   the   exterssion  economist  was  ask- 
ed to  device   soro  pls.n  to  cleteri-ilne  accis- 
rately  the   farm  labor  situation,   and  to 
fet   svch  fnfor-mation  currently,    A  blank 
was  prepared  to  be  used  by  kCF  checkers 
in  getting  5-nforEmtioii  abcia  the   far© 
labor   situation     hater   it  becarae   evident 
that  tbe   dets.  collected  by  the  ACP  check* 
erswotild  not  give  c^irrent   Inforirsation 
and  a  Piira.1  Fclicv  state   sub-con^mittee 

rEE.&Sfii?:scxK3sr.t'l^±;^x.o^rj:i^xBf.xJc^^x^'®F-x:fesi 

on  farm  production  and  organization  was 
appointed  'Jhis  committee  felt  the  need 
of  a  cruiclc  way  of  checking  the  labor 
situation  frequently  and  aiiggested  a  month' 
ly  survey  of  kej'  men  to  ascertain  tre 
likbor  situation  Todey  about  600  far:r=ers 
ar©  taking  part  in  the  Bionthly  labor 
surveys  and  Massachusetts  has  e  workable 
systerr:  to  help  eolve  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing lebor  problem. 

Dtiring  the  s^uoiimer  and  hanrest  season 
the  extension  S%rvlm   eoopers.ted  with  the 
State  Departir.ent  of  Fdiication  and  State 
Employnient  Service  to  enroll  school  boys 
to  take  the  place  of  farm  hands  who  had 
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been  caliod  bj  the  service  or  who  had 
entoveci   deforso  Incujstrifo 

The  ! Extension  v'ervlcG  also  conferred 
with  military  ai^thoritles  in  securing 
comf?5r!ero.ticn  for  the  exemption  of  farm 
boye..  'ihroiigliou.t  the  year  nearly  all 
county  agricultural  agents  In  the  state 
have  been  In  close  contact  with  their 
draft  boards.  They  have  ejcpiained  the 
need  for  deferred  classification  for  men 
employed  on  farms  as  skilled  labor.  Draft 
boards  have  been  very  cooperative  with 
the  resxiit  that  in  m&rty  cases  skilled 
help  has  been  enabled  to  remain  on  farms, 

l^iew  developments  are  takirxg  place 
In  the  fruit  buciness  each  year,  the  bus- 
mess  of  growing  frnit  In  a  way  that  will 
reenit  3n  a  good  yield  of  marketable 
grade  is  complicated  6no\:i,gh  to  make  the 
grower  keeip   abreast  of  eurrent  research, 
the  Job  of  the  ^/.xterslon  terviee  is  to 
bring  to  the  several  thousand  frnilt  gro?/- 
ere  in  the  state  up-tc-date  inforitiation 
on  the  fruit  biislness,  Total  progrsas 
from  year  tc  year  2  s  difficult  tc  lueasure. 
Onr  aiora  progressive  growers,  however, 
are  ir^s icing  excellent  progress  in  peat 
control,  orchard  reorganisation,  market- 
ing and  storage,. 

nith  the  government  calling  for  in- 
creased product Icn  of  eggs,  the  i'assacirasetts 
Extension  Service  had  an  iffiportant  task 
in  helpir^  poultrymsn  Increase  th^air  pro- 
duct ion.  The  extension  poultry  program 
geared  itself  to  meet  all  defense  needs 
and  to  help  the  poultr->'iiian  of  the  state 
meat  the  derf^ands  for  increased  production* 
The  problem  of  increased  production  falls 


largely  ixnc'.er  the  following  classifica- 
tions: 

1.  ^reducing  at  least  lC>nc're  ef;ge  in  1942 

2,  Using  labor  effectively. 

5,    Storing  roserT^e   supply  of  feect, 
4.    t-;aving  equipment  Irj  protecting   it 

g.ncl  r;ialvin^;;  repairs   early, 
h ,    T.'  £  1  ng:   e- ub  g  t  i  t ti t  e  b  . 

In  *vareh,   the  agricultural  marketing 
service  and  the  AAA  made   a  naticn-v/ide 
L-urve-^-   of  svailafcle  grain  storages.    It 
v/aa   found   thKt   raEGachxiGOtts  had  addi- 
tional capacity  for  1, BCD, COO  bushels-. 
This  nation-wide   tsurvey   was   supplemented 
hy  an  Extonsion  ^lerviee   study  of  tex'minal 
market  grain  r3tGrages   in  Hiew  li'ngland. 


Another  irr.portant   survey  iriade  d^iring 
the  year  wat:  a   study  of   spray  (grr^terial 
needs  made  toy  a  coKjmlttee  of  extension 
spocialists  and   subtiiitted  to  the   state 
ai^d   coiinty  UCi;A  rofcnse   Bcarclo. 

At  the   close   of  the  year  preparations 
were  being  road©  for  th©  canvass  of  25,000 
farms   in  ^*:a3sachnsetts.    This  will  be  done 
hy  400  Agricijltural  Conservation  rrogram 
coimtltteemen,    The   survey  will  find  out 
hc'^  much  farmers   of  the   etate   intend  to 
increase   prod-action  of  milk,   eggs>   and 
other  farm  products  during  1942. 


-i-'  K,A.. 


:.ring  1941  there  has  baan  greater 
activity  in  the  field  of  milk  isaricet'in^; 
principles  and  of  t^o  functioning  of  con-' 
trol  agencies,  uore  farmers  have-  taken 
part  in  the  various  iailk  hearings  held 
in  the  iitate  and  also  at  sieetings  called 
to  discmss  marketing  questions.  i:<^arheting 
work  dealing  ^^ith  fr-uit,  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  vegotabies  has  increased  during  the 
year  with  all  specialists  devoting  a  good 
share  of  thsir  time  to  the  marketing  pro- 
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"b  lenis   o  f   V:  e  .^^  e   r^r  odijic  t  a . 

The  "i:etter  Living  from   tho  Farm'* 
progrsiii  developed,  souo   of  the  boat  coop- 
eration that  the  ostenDlon  sen/Ice  has 
ever  h&.ci   between  tbe  arents  of  the  three 
departrnonts  --  agriculture^  borne  econom- 
ics, end  4-H.  It  has  GBtRbllshad  itseir 
not  as  a  carppaipTi  hut  as  an  nnderlylrjp' 
basic  policy  which  appears  In  the  recoEi- 
mendations  of  all  frTcnms   of  a  gent  .^  p.nci 
specialists-  Anpro:x:imately  SS^OOO  copies 
of  B.   leaflet  explaining  this  program 
were  dlBtrihutoa  and  over  5,o6u  people 
saw  a  set  of  colored  slide?!  on  the  topic 
"Help  7'o*i:?r3eif  to  Good  Farm  Livinr'*  -  A 
special  merles  of  news  storievS  and  radio 
talks  was   used  to  explain  the  prof-rasi 
to  the  rural  people  of  It'assachnsetts - 

During  1941  both  stated ccixnty  extension 
staffs  took  stock  of  their  work  and  dis- 
oii.33ed  the  objectives  and  principles  of 
extoixsion.  une  stafee  conference  and  seven 
cotrnty  conference 3  were  held.  These  were 
especially  valixable  to  yonnger  staff  mem- 
bers in  helplnp'  them  to  under Btand  their 
responsibilities  «nd  opportunities, 

Tiie  ^oint  action  of  county  agents 
and  specialists  in  informing  dairx^Jion 
of  emergency  methods  in  increas^ing  rough- 
a/;re  production  in  the  face  of   the  past 
season's  droiiprht  has  been  a  good  example 
of  tho  effectiveness  of  the  Kxtensi on 
Service  in  adapting  its  program  to  eir^er- 
gency  conditions.  Herd  he&lth  associations 
and.  artificial  im^eminstion  associations 
have  all  served  the  dairymen  throngh.  the 
year  Breeding  associations  have  expanded 
and  have  developed  on  a  sound  footing. 


The  x'orestr":'/   committee   through  rural 

po lic;v   an^'^'    other  ^"^roxips  has  wiatle   an   Im- 
portar.t   contribution  to   the  unc  erst  and  Irif? 
of  forestry  probiem.3  and.  forestry  programs 
which  pihoiild  be  undertaken   In  jvia.saach.ii- 
cettr.    ':oiintT   comiTii'ctees   in  }',ssex  ana 
Worcester  count  las  and   torestry  siifo-coin- 
mittees   of  tba    state   rr^ral  policy  commit- 
tea   .have    been  T-^articn.larlif    BMCcesstal. 

HOMK   D;i:MUi^3THATlu.iM    JrKuGliAMitJ 

Home  demonstration  work  assiiaied  a 
new    ■ilf.m'.ricance  ciurin,i?:  the   iDast  year 
as   the   riij'al  homemaker  tooic  iip  iiar  impor- 
tant part   in  national  defense.    With  her 
huBy-'^ndf    she  helped  rals®  certain  foods 
necessary  to  win  the  wrt -    5h©  had  to  plan 
to  feed  her  family  in  keeping  with  the 
nswesr   sci.enoQ   of  nutrition.    She  had   to 
Bsanage  her  honsehold   soimdly  and  well, 
and   sh©  h.Bxl  to  ::?uide  her  children   in  the 
w?!i^r«?  of  self-reliance  and  democratic 
livini^ 

The   extenvSion  home  demonstration 
prograiTi  dTirln.c:   1941  helped  rriore   than 
34,000  Masaachus^tts  women  to  meet   these 
detnands      Of  these  woman  more   than  4,000 
were   local  volunteer   leaders  who   carried 
extension  -orograras   to   their  nei,p;hhors. 

Just  as   the  nuidber  of  volunteer  leaders 
has   increased,    so   too  has  the  number  of 
or^Tanl?:aticns  cooperating  %¥lth  the  Exten- 
sion ir.arvlee   in   its  home  demonstration 
prosrrayns   increased,      1941  has   oeen  a   banner 
year  in   bo  far  as   the   coordination  of 
effort   by  Ist  and  pBOllc  organizations 
is   concerned.    3ome   concrete   sn.^/restiona 
B.n  to  hov.r  the   Extension  r:ervice  and  other 
ors?ani£at-^.  on^  haTe   cooperated  are  as 
follows: 
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Th3   :^yrpluc   A'-aricoting  Adiiilnlctratlon 
and.  -fioTlts    "rogross   ildmlniatreition  have 
made   It  "oosslbio   to  obtain  better  results 

in  t3ie    r>c.bool  lunch  progra-tns , 

The   cooperation  of  tho  Agricultural 
Conservation  i'TGi^xmn  ci-ie ckors  has  bcon 
of  trernencioxiii  holp  in  contacting  fariii 
v/ginon  and  explaining  tho  work  of  tho 
:3xtanGlon  isrvice  to  tJaoxa, 

RTiral   ir'olicj  wori:  lias  made   it  possi- 
ble  to   organise  new  grozips  2:nd   it  has 
inflxi'3noed  our  prograui  planning.    Tills  work 
also   broiiffht  liS  a  better  imder standing 
of  prograiije   o.f  other  a^ranclos  and  to 
^jh.at  e:?ttent   farr.ili3S  are  nslng  their  re* 
so-arG6  3 

'Eo'mo  ¥i3its  wer©  made   in  cooporaLion 
with  tb.a  Farm  Soeuriwj  Adrrjinisiirauion 
to  assist  Farm  Gecixrlty  Administration 
tonants  with  kitchen  plana,   canning,   and 
otliar  home  management  probl<^-iiis, 

Working:  with  tliese  otii©i*  agencies 
lia^i  not   only  grwatlj  ineroast^d.  oi:,r  help 
to  rural  woisen.    Out   it  iias  also   broad* 
aned  vjr^  ciaoer standing  of  the  agricultural 
and  riiral  homB   sit-uations 

0ns  of  tb©  outstanding  jobs  which 
ti-.e  ■■!xtansi0n  Ssrvle©  acccrnplislieci  during 
1941'  v/as  to  enlarge   its  nutrition  program 
so  that   it  would  reach  thousands  of  people 
ivavei'  "before   contacted;    Hts^ian  mi"C-rlrion 
oooupioa  a   treffi!3nciou3l7  important  place 
in  tiie  defense  prcgraiii  and  in  d^i^Buce 
planning  on  tha  farm.    iFiproveirient  of  food 
liabits  and  the  ps^ctica   of  good,  nutrition 
rsiist  go   beyond  the   t^able.    It  unist  go  'tack 
to  the  home  production  processes   into 
t'.ve  family  garden  and  family  poultry 
flock,  dairj  h^rd,   meat   supply,   and   the 
■nreservsticn   of  food,    Tho   ,3;xt©nslon 


8ervlct>   >->h.^   +>r-:'    ;jofc   o.f  teuchlnp-  ^oocl 
.farjT!  ■procU'.ctlon  practices,    t}.e  newer 

;3Clencc   of  food   pi*eparr.t.lon  £.nd  food 
X^rasei'vatlcn  aa  woll  as  the   Job  of  tell- 
ing pf-cpj.e   pbcxtt  riutritrlorj     A3   a  re^ii.lt 
of '  t>f^   ^x'ter.sicn  effort,    tl:ci:;gnncl8  of 
rfi;''111e.s  f'V.6.  a  l^etter  pl^nnoa  foor.   puppiy 
c'ur?_r(    the  pr. st  yotir,  with  iiore  carneci 
ard   stored  foods,   eind  rore  carefxil  trBal 
plannin|T     r'rrin^::  the   corr^rlrg  ye^&r,    the 
i''^tanE5.on  t-erviee-  will  pla'^^^  an  even  larger 
pfirt   In   ?.mpro\^ln<r  the  nutritional  5Jtatiis 
of  the  people  of  liasix-a^h^isetts. 

State  and  coimtr  laitrition  conimittees 
v^ere  or^aniaecT  to  prepsaro  nutrition  stand- 

e.rds  unci   ixSorm  tl;e   public   of  the  ri€>oeB- 
KitT-  of  P-doptlni"::  theee  fitariclards.    'rhese 
coBiFiltteos  he3,c!  refresher  eoiirseo  for 
h.ott'.e  economics  rorhfrc,   nni'ses^   teachers, 
scolfil  ?rcrkerSs   d.entletr^    and  doctors. 
An  Intensive  program  of  inf  err  ration^ 
i^cinp  tmlletinsj   new^^  articleR^   rs.dlo 
talks;,   and  circnlar  letters  was  uted  to 
hr5nr  nntrit'^cn    informcition  to  the   pi;blic. 
p    11  et  Ox    spoEkerjB  ?m&  j^re paired  so  that 
talks  on  ,n.ntrition  ml.fht  be  given  at 
meetin£:s  of  all  agencies  and  or.rarisa-' 
tions    in   the   state.    To  date,    ?CC'   r-oples 
of  th5.c   ll,?t  he,v3  been   f:ent-  to  pertionE' 
responsible  for  program  building.    The 
nvFber  of  people  wV\o  hs,v€   Volunteered 
to  give   talks   on  nutrition  is   increasing 
rap!.dl:y\    l^lne   of  the   count! ee  hel.d  coviity«- 
wide  n/atrlticn  ineetings  and   two  other- 
counties  hava  planned  iteetinrs  to  be 
held    r-ocn.    Six  cf  the   11  counties  have 
criranlged  activ3   cot?.nty  nutrition  coijiir^it- 
teee  and   these  eommitteea  hav©  held  from 
cn^   to   thx-ee  in30tinj?s  each. 
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New  interest  In  home  improvement  was 
widespread  with  many  rural  families  of 
tbe  state  devoting  time,  money,  and  skill 
to  n'iaking  their  lornes  more  comfortable, 
convenient,  and  attractive 

The  mattress  program  presented  a  new 
orportunlty  for  extension  workers  to  help 
1 o w - i  n c  ome   f am  i 1 i  e  s  =  Ah  out  £  5  0  ma  1 1 r e  s  s e  s 
were  made  fro^n  surplus  cotton. 

Family  financial  planning  has  heeri 
growing  steadily  in  popularity,  Meeting 
the  Higher  Cost  of  Eivlng,  Getting  the 
Family  F'inances  In  order  and  Teaching 
Children  About  i\"oney  were  some  of  the 
topics  taught.. 

uith  the  higher  cost  of  living,  rural 
families  are  exploring  all  possibilities 
of  saving  money  wherever  posaibls . 
Hundreds  of  faoiilie©  ci3t  down  costs  during 
1941  by  m&klnfT   some  of  thsir  own  clothes, 
i  ong  a«TO,  they  found,  that  home  sewing 
was  SkTi   excellent  way  to  stretch  tbe  cloth- 
ing dollar  h!xtension  coat  schools  and, 
other  clothing. programs  were  popular 
during  the  year, 

.Since  good  recreation  contributes 
materi.ally,  to  building  strong  Fiorale,  the 
extension  recr^^ation  prograsiS  were  de- 
signed to  heir  mere  families  than  ever 
before,  l^ore   participation  was  reported 
by  fairdly  and  eomiimnity  groups  in  the 
^levaloprnant  of  arts  and  crafts,  drama- 
tics, music,  social  recreation,  discuss- 
ion and.  program  planning  programs,  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  topics  relating  to 
democracy,  good  citizenship,  and  national 
defense.  Kine  issues  of  *4^rograia  hints" 
were  devoted  to  soine  phase  of  these  topics 
Five  one-day  conferences  for  adult  dis- 
cussion lesiders  were  held  at  selected 
centers  in  the  state. 
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a"ore  than  120  leaders  were  trained  in  the 
methods  and  techniqijes  of  disc-ussior- 
groups,  A  sin'l].ar  three -day  course  v/as 
conducted  for  Grange  Lecturers  at  their 
iview  ^t-ngland  Conference  held  on  the  campus. 

4-H  FRUCHAM3 

As  tii0  nation  prepared  for  defense, 

a  challenge  was  extended  to  the  rural 
youth  of  .■'as.sachusetts  to  do  their  roart. 
The  4-Ii  organization,  with  a  total  enroll- 
rient  of  5:JC,CC0  hoys  and  girls,  was  ready 
to  meet  this  challenge.  During  1941,  these 
youths  played  a  definite  and  iBiportant 
part  in  the  Defense  ■  rogram  In.  the  pro* 
duct  ion  of  food„  l^ev/  records  v/ere  set 
In  several  4-II  projects.  The  dairy,  poultry 
and  livestock  programs  were  the  largest 
ever  reported  in  the  state,  and  sei'^eral 
counties  had  record  enrollments  in  their 
garden  club  work. 

?oc6.   club  members  played  an  important 
part  in  the  health  of  their  families  by 
planning  and  preparing  lo\¥--cost,  nutri- 
tioUx«3  rreali?   r-'ore  than  thirty  thousand 
such  meals  and  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  scrool  lunches  were  prepared  by 
two  thousand  food  club  n^  embers,  B' our  teen 
hundred  club  combers  were  enrolled  in  the 
food  preservation  project  and  canned  a 
total  of  seventy-ei(;ht  thousand  four 
hundred  jars  of  products  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
girls  enrolled  in  4-1]  clothing  clubs  and 
siad«=,  16,0C0  articles. 

The  horr^e   furnishinfi'   project  had   a 
total   of   1,000  girls  enrolled  and  these 
meirhers   frade   5,000  accessories  during 
the  year 
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Tbroiijirbout  the  year  emphasis  i/^s  placed 
on  building  a  citizenship  program  through 
the  use  of  the  discu.ssion  method.  At 
the  three  4-11  suuirrier  conferences,  group 
thinking  periods  were  developed  to  en- 
courage club  members  to  learn  to  do  their 
ovm  thinking"  and  to  solve  problems.  4-E 
round  table  talks  were  worked  out  as  part 
of  the  defense  program  in  many  of  the 
corniviunitias  in  tho  stato,. 

For  tbe  older  club  members  anothei^ 
discussion  program  was  conducted  ^m<ler 
the  tltl©  of  ''4-H  in  Action,'*  These  dis- 
cussion pro|?Tams  were  brought  about  be- 
cause the  4-H  leuders  know  that  behind 
the  ships  and  planes  and  guns  America 
needs  for  dafense  she  also  needs  a  strong 
and  alert  youth.. 

"Safety  in  the  Eome"  was  the  health 
activity  selected  for  1941.  One  of  the 
objectivss  of  this  program  waB   to  help 
create  a  greater  consciousness  of  the 
lijipcrtance  of  the  need  of  safety  in  every- 
day living  Club  itjembers  practiced  rules 
of  safety  as  well  as  doing  things  at  home 
to  help  prevent  home  accidents. 

The  state  4-H  Girls*  Day  heM  on  the 
carspus  of  l^^assacnusetts  State  College 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  girls 
ways  in  which  they  can  GQTve   thoir  homo, 
tbeir  conmlnity,  and  their  country,  4#M 
girls  ware  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
?ed  Cross  and  other  relief  work  and  276 
clubs  I'^sported  some  participation. 

Many  4-E  service  club  memborE  have 
enrolled  in  the  civilian  defense  program 
to  act  as  »ir  raid  wardens,  first  aid 
Instructors,  Bed  Cross  v/orkers,  etc. 
During  tho  yer^r  thoy  also  collected  old 
newspapers,  scrap  iron,  and  other  discard- 
sd  materials  necessary  for  defense,. 
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IJndor  the  direction  of  Dr.  u.  E. 
■:;aker  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
/"'.gr.1  culture,  a  study  was  carried  on  in 

iseiected  towns  in  four  £.assachusetts 
counties  Ml  the  youths  between  the  ages 
of  lu  and  25   in  th©  rural  areas  of  th©se 
towr.s  were  interviewed  to  dotormine  vjhat 
they  considered  to  be  their  most  impor-* 
tant  problems,  In  noririal  times  the  young 
prcplo  find  increasing  difficulty  in  get* 
ting  started  in  useful  emplojvient .    These 
facts  were  reflected  in   this  youtb  survey, 
And  two  out  of  every  five  problems  listed, 
by  the  bo'js  were  economic  In  nature. 
These  same  problems  were  also  of  cerious 
conssqu©D-C8  to  th©  girls. 

To  aid  these  elder  rural  youths  in 
a  better  understanding  of  their  probiesis, 
assistants  to  the   county  4-II  club  agents 
were  appointed  in  three  counties,  Wor- 
cester, 3erK shire,  and  liaiipahire,  to  or- 
ganise and  supervise  older  ^;outh  discus- 
siori  groups,  Oroup®  were  organised  in  25 
to^BS  and  during  the  period  from  January 
to  July  they  m&i   regularly,  usually  twice 
each  B-ionth,  for  a  pei^iod  of  dlscuEslcn. 
The  average  attendence  at  the  meetings 
was  22   and  the  average  ap:e  of  part  lei*' 
pants  was  19. 

xi  leadership  tr&iiiing  conference 
he  .Id  for  70  4-B  service  elub  officers 
had  for  its  theme  "Our  Job  in  Making  the 
Amcriica  .Ve  vi^ant.^'  Dr,  Morris  E.  iitorsr, 
of  -Che  I'Bited  states  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, gav©  ins true tiona  in  the  tech- 
niques of  discussion  leadership  at  the 
conference 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLL,t!.GJi; 
filfiPORT  Oi'  THE  TREASURE 
For  the  lisoal  Year  Ended  November  30,  194I 


The  State  appropriation  for  the  general  maintenance 
of  the  College  for  the  year  ended  Not ember  30,  1941,  as. 
shovm  in  schedules  A  and  C2  of  this  report,  represents  an 
increase  of  sl>56, 740.25  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
increase  was   largely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  increased 
costs  of  operation  of'  plant  due  to  the  addition  of  two  self- 
liquidating  dormitories,  Lewis  Hall  for  men   and  Butterfield 
House  for  women.  The  appropriation  of  i'ederal  funds  for 
general  College  maintenance  during  this  period  decreased 
^4,044»94<.  Expmditures  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  main  functions  of  the  College,  including 
Administration J  Resident  Instruction,  Research,  Control 
Services  and  College  Extension  Service,  increased  $2,491=43 
during  this  year,  as  compared  to  the  preceding  year. 

The  reduction  in  Federal  appropriation  is  accounted  for 
by  a  decrease  of  $2,700  in  funds  4pp3?opriated  for  instruction 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  a  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  Extension  Service  at  the  College.  Federal 
funds  for  County  Extension  services  were  increased.  Bank- 
head-Jones  funds  for  instruction  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  population,  and  the  recent  decennial  census  indicated  a 
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chaEse  ia  the  relative  position  jf  Massacliusetts 
requiring  a  reduction  of  fUnds. 

Receipts  from  sales  and  student  fees,  all  of 
which  revert  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  CoEmonwealthj 
increased  in  1941  by  the  amount  of  #53»S6$.65o  Again 
this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  increased  dormitory 
and  hoarding  hall  operations^ 


Account Inr^  and  Control 

The  principal  change  in  financial  procedures 
during  the  year  v/as  the  requirement  hy  the  Comnjlssioii 
on  Administration  and  Finance  that  all  expenditures  for 
maintonajace  for  the  various  departmonts  and  services  of 
the  College  be  kept  within  the  budget  amount  for  the 
item.  Heretofore  the  appropriation  for  general  main- 
tenance of  the  College  has  been  as  a  single  item,  and 
the  College  administration  baa  been  able  to  vary  the 
budget  allocations,  if  the  needs  of  the  Golles©  warranted^ 
This  requirement  divided  our  maintenance  appropriation 
into  forty-one  items,  each  of  which  had  to  be  balanced. 
There  is  provision  for  transfer  of  funds  upon  approval 
of  the  Comptroller  and  some  transfers  Vvere  authorized 
by  him.  However,  the  general  effect  is  to  limit  expen- 
ditures and  reduce  available  funds. 

^he  unexpended  balance  in  our  State  appropriations 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  Boarding 
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Hall  and  special  appropriations ^  v/as.^9,472»B0. 
Loss  of  Dairy  Barn  by  Fire 

On  July  11 J  1941  the  main  dairy  hay  bam  was  des- 
troyed by  fire.   Tlie  bam  had  been  constructed  in  1910 
at  a  cost  of  ^30,000,  including  the  attached  dairy  stable 
vi/hich  was  not  lost  in  this  fire. 

An  immediate  request  was  filed  with  the  Governor 
and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Legislature  in  a  special 
message  for  an  appropriation  of  |?25yOOO  to  rebuild. 
Action  by  the  Legislature  was  delayed  until  the  consider- 
ation of  the  suppleiaoitary  budget.  In  November  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  was  mad®  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
barn.  As  a  result  of  competitit^e  bidding  the  contract 
was  av/arded  to  the  George  H,  Reed  Oompany  of  Greenfield 
for  |;l3,7l2,00j  the  building  to  be  completed  on  or  before 
May  Ij  1942. 


Power  Plant  Repairs 

For  several  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  extensive 
repairs  to  our  power  plant  are  iiaiiiinent.  In  1938  the 
Edward  Co  Brown  Company  of  Boston  vi;as  employed  as  engineers 
to  survey  our  plant  and  to  report  upon  the  needed  repairs 
and  improvements.  Tliey  presented  a  oomprehensiv®  report 
describing  the  various  items  of  repair  and  improvement 
v/hlch  they  recommended,  and  including  as  one  alternative 
a  complete  new  boiler  plant. 
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Same   of  tlae  improvements  rsoommended  in  this  report 
have  been  accomplished.  In  two  recent  budget  requests  th© 
Trustees  have  included  an  item  of  $300,000  for  a  new  heat- 
ing plant.  In _ the  budget  for  1941-42  the  repairs  and 
renewals  seotion  included  ten  items  of  power  plant  im-' 
provement,  totaJ^ling  $39,390,  Provision  for  these  was 
not  made  in  the  appropriation.  The  urgency  of  repairs  to 
our  500  kilowatt  generator  was  such  that  a-  request  was 
made  in  the  Supplementary  Budget  for  an  appropriation  of 
$7,400. 

Instead  of  appropriating  for  the  repair  of  the 
generator^  the  Legislature  appropriated  ^15*000  for  th© 
installation  of  an  electric  line  oonaecting  the  campus 
electric  ajstem  with  the  local  utility  company,  and  pro- 
vided ^20,000  in  1942  for  th©  purchase  of  electric  current 
from  the  public  utility.  While  this  will  obviate  the 
present  necessity  for  extensive  repairs  to  our  generating 
equipment ,  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  depreciation 
and  obsolescence  of  our  power  plant.  It  vrould  appear 
wise  to  develop  some  reasonable  prop;ram  of  replacement 
of  this  plant  in  the  near  future. 


iiindomaent  Fund^ 

The  endowment  funds  of  the  College  were  increased  by 
^1,830  during  the  year  as  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  the 
will  of  Gertrude  C.  Head  in  honor  of  her  late  husband, 
Frederick  H.  Read,  alumnus  of  the  Oollef;e  in  the  class 
of  I896. 


The  income  from  endowiner!.t  funds  amounted  to 
J#6 5 336.39  on  a  principal  of  {^a57,015.15  book  Value, 
which  is  a  return  of  4,35^. 

Accounting  procedure  for  endowment  funds  was 
changed  on  July  1  hy  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Under  the  new  procedure  securities  purchased  are 
entered  upon  the  books  at  cost.  The  principal  is 
credited  vdth  the  net  price  received  at  the  ti-r.®  of 
sale  and  bond  premiums  paid  are  amortized  oTer  the 
period  of  purchase  to  maturity.  The  new  accounting 
procedure  is  that  commonly  practised  by  colleges  and 
is  generally  reeonmiended  by  professional  aocountaats. 


Self-Liquidatin^j;  Dormitories 

This  report  includes  the  first  financial  state- 
ment covering  the  operation  of  our  self -liquidating 
dormitories,  as  provided  by  the  Alumni  organization, 
Massachusetts  State  College  Building  AssooiatioJij  under 
the  pro-vi    is  of  Chapter  38B  of  the  Acts  of  1939  of 
the  Gene    '^ourt, 

i  iall  was  first  occupied  by  men  students  in 

Septembe    ;.0,  so  that  this  report  covers  a  period  of 

■ 
fifteen  mouuhs  operation  of  that  building.  Butterfield 

House  was  first  occupied  by  vromen  students  in  February 
1941,  and  is  therefore  represented  in  the  report  for  a 
period  of  ten  months  only«  All  annual  charges  and  pre- 
paid items  are  prorated  to  the  period  covered »  The 
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accounting  procedure  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem  hy  Alden  C.  Brett,  Alumni  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Association  and  hy  the  Treasurer  of  the  College, 
and  subsequent  conferences  v.ith  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  it  has  not  bsea  officially  authorized 
by  the  Comptroller. 

Since  Butterfield  House  includes  kitchen  and  dining 
hall  facilities  provided  by  the  Building  Association  at  a 
cost  of  160,698.72,  which  facilities  ar©  used  by  the  College 
Boarding  Hall  for  feeding  the  residents  of  the  dDXsnitory, 
a  rental  is  charged  to  the  College  Boarding  Hall  enterprise 
and  credited  to  the  dormitories  as  incom®.  This  rental  is 
based  upon  a  floor  space  rate  and  the  differential  ia  in- 
come as  a  result  of  the  increasad  rate  for  board  charged 
students  at  the  Butterfield  House  as  compared  to  those  at 
the  main  boarding  hall  at  Draper  Hall.  The  entire  boarding 
hall  enterprise  on  the  campus  is  operated  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing, non-profit  basis.  In  1941  receipts  exceeded  expenses 
by  ^5,695.40  before  the  Butterfield  House  rent  deduction, 
vdiich  amounted  to  i^4,501»15. 

The  report  shows  -fchat  the  operation  of  these  two 
dormitories  from  the  beginning  of  their  lease  by  th®  Tru3~ 
tees  to  November  30,  1941,  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenses  of  ^4,684.97» 
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Siammary 

The  income  of  the  College  ia  derived  from  several 
sources,  including  State  amd  Federal  appropriations,  income 
froxn  endowments  J  t:?ust  and  ageacy  funds.  Disbursements 
are  made  in  support  of  the  educational  programs  of  instruc- 
tion and  research,  administration  and  plant  opsratioB,  and 
the  various  auxiliary  enterprises  vmioh  are  aa  essential  part 
of  the  College.  The  detail  of  these  financial  operations 
is  shown  in  the  following  schedules  of  this  report. 
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Treasurer 


3alanes  -  Deeembex 
ieceipts,    exoiuding  btats  and 
federal  grants  for  plant  addi- 
tions,  boarding  hall  and 
spaeial  items: 
Kducation  and   general 
Public  aTjpropriatioas 
State(S6Q  Seh.A-1)   ^1,130,400,96 
Add  1940  liabili- 
ties forv;ard  l,027o97gl,131,428,93 
JederaKSee  Seh,A-2l      358, 020775 
Add  Siiilt]a™HU:^hss 
and  other                 „         6,033-32      364..0a--0-3: 


of  Stcite  and  Federal  Tuads  i'or  Curreat  ivlairitenaiice 
ij'or  the  yeax"*3  sndsd  JJovs:?;  .^r  30,   1940  and  1941 
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#    111,649.44 


;;?i,l55,030.00 

_  1.139. 18  #1,156,169.18 

"""354,279.68 

.95;aB3,01  7,086.69       361,366.3?     1,517,3: 


Studsnt   Fees(Sse  Seh.A-3] 
Sales  &.  service  of  educa- 
tional depts.    aad  other 
misc.    aources(See  8ch.A-4) 
Control  Law  Fees(See  5cb.A-5) 

i.U£iliary  Snterpr-ises 
Rent   I'rojTi  dox-mitcsr-ies  and 

private  dweiliiass 
Student  hospital   fees 
Mis  c  el 1 ane ou  s 
Bond  of   Retireiiient 
193ci  Dinin^'  Hall  Balance 
Total   Receipts 

Total  Funds 


162,64-4-00* 


563  641 52'" 

B  J,  83449'*       300,120.01 


465  208  u.£?" 
95,50* 
?   2i57   '"" 

_ic§i2S0u58* 

.;-!  5  843,165.93 


161,161,91* 

57,270.50* 

34,852.91'^       303^305.32 


,955,347. 


72,416.15^ 
309.01* 
2^140.07 

05.97* 
8.603.9tf*  83.555.18'^ 

^i ,  90T,  25ST  87 

§2,016,045.49 


J 


)isbursefflents 
Muoational   &  general 
(inoiudin<;  Auxiliary  iiJnterprises) 
Administration  if       75,951.95 

Resident   instruction       6 22 ,464 -36 
OpsratioB  of  Plant  220,15^.96 

Organized  Hesearcla  254«711»9i 

Goutrol  Lavre  76 ^ 491.15 

Estensicn  fc>ervice  240,765»S6 

Total  iildueation 
and  general {See  ach.A-7) 

Reinittances  to   State 
Treasursr 
Income  I'rom  student  feas, 
sales  &  service  cc  ausi- 
liary  enterprises 

Total 
Reverted  balance  of  State 
maint  eisanc  e  appropriati on 

alaaoe  -  November  ~30,   1940-1941 


ipl,49G,54/ 


34<^,  710.^9' 


;^l,a39,255.0>:^ 

304.16,1.1.842,  559.24 
1125  78ii.62 


72,271.39 
627.713.13 
240,895.14 
256,039.03 

735  586.01 


§ii;  513,  771.80 


386,860.50'* 


iii-l  1900,632,  30 

$     114,875.64 


These  receipts  totalling  #386,860.50  for  1941 
the  CoBuaoavveal th   and  tlie  college  does  not  hav- 


#34^,710.89  for  1940  revert  to  the  Treasurer  of 

- e  of  these  funds. 


Schedule  A-1 


SUvSvlAHY  OF   STATiii  MIT)  Fi.:  JEfiM.  APPROPHIATIOKS 
For  the  Years  ended  Koveiber  30,    1940  and  194J. 


1940 
Total 


1941 


1940 
State 


1941 
State 


1940 

Federal 


1941 
Federal 


College  Maintenance 
Ssperiia3n.-t  Station 

Mainteaajace 
Irbeasioa  Service 

isaaintenaaoe 

Total 


913,455.84     $     940,776.60 
331, 578.66  332^570.91 

244.420.54  243,04^.86 


799,819.50  ^  823,790.1  ^118,636.34  §116,986.60 
223s 396. 46#  224,140.  108,182.20  108,430.91 
107,185.00     107.100.   137.235. 54*'^135, 948. 86* 


^1,494,455.04  $1,516,396.37  ^1 , 1 30 ,400 . 96  ^i,155,030.|  ^^364, 054-08  ^361,366.37 


p  Includes  Control  Laws  appropriation 

**  Includes  ^548,478.17  paid  to  County  Extension  SarYices. 

*  Includes  ^49,835.40  paid  to  County  JBxtsnsioa  Secvioes. 
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Schedule  A-2 


Adams  Fund 
Bankliead  Jones 
Capper  Ketchiim 
Federal  Smi'Si  Lever 
Hateb  Fund 
Land  Grant 
Mojjrill  Fmid 
Mel  son  i!\ind 
Purnell  Ftmd 
IXirther  Development 


FEDJiSAL  APPRePRIATI  3SS  —  BY  raNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  A'ovember  30,   1941 


Total 


College 


$  15, 
153= 
23, 
42, 
15. 
7, 
16, 
16, 
60, 


000, 
849- 
92-5. 
302. 
000. 
300. 
666. 
666, 
002. 
565. 


0) 
C,3 
6  / 
6i 
35 
00 


69,266.58 


7,300.00 
16,666.67 
16,666.66 


ilxperiment 
Station 


Extension 
Service 


15,000.00 
18,428.56 


15,000.00 


60,002.35 


66,154.70 
23,926.24 
42,302.92 


J^i6j 


Total  Federal  Regular 
Income  from  Endowment  Fund, Smith- 
Hughes,    Civil  Aeronanatics,   and 
Education  Training  Defense  Worker3_^^,_.7,086.6 


^354, 279. 6i       #109,399.91     ^108,430.91       #135,948.86 


JL.o§6^6i. 


Total 


^36].,  366.. 


|ll6s986,60  ^108,430.91   1135,948.86 


Schedule  A- 3 


FEES,    SALES  Aiff;   Sx:.HVICES 

IriCOME  i'ROM  ST'j;)MT  FEES  ' 

For  the  Years  Ended  Movembar  30,   1940  and  1941  ' 

Tuition  1940    ■ 

College  -  Regular  Session  $134,422.00 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  27,182.50 

Short  Courses  1,039.50 


1941 


^?1 34, 839. 91 
25,515.50 
826.50 


Total 


§162,644. 00!       $161,181.91 


13. 


Sehedule  A~4 


INCOME  FROM  SALJiS  MB  SER7IGS 
i'or  the  Years  Esaded  !lov  ii'iber  30,   1940 


sad  1941 


Agrioulture 

Animal  H-usbandry 
Dairy  Industry 

Floriculture 

Horticultural  Manufactures 

Mount  Toby 

Pomology 

Poultry 

Yegetabie  Gardening 

Arts  and  Soiesoes 

Library*-  Fines 

Services 
Grounds 
Plant  -  Labor 
Plant  -  Heat,  Light  and  Power 

General 

Tslephoae  Comiuissioias 
Plant  Sales 

Experiment   Station 
Baetsrioiogy 

Cranberry  Station ,   Wareliam 
Farm 

Yeteriaary 
Field  Stations    vValtSiaia 

Exteasion  Service 

Cprrespoudence  Courses 

Mi  see lianenous 


^  13625a.  7 
21, 524c -7 

9sl72.ua 

442.  :;0 

281.05 

2,347«-<>-3 

3  289 , 39 

9!  906. 1.1 

254.00 


a?4S,943.20 
25,85 
84.20 


1941 

p   1,778.39 

21,733.68 

11, 092. .20 

504.20 

355.33 

717.56 

3,571.92 

9,434.57 


M9»544.20 

38.10 

135.32 


% 

25.30 
1,120.95 

92.95 

787.69 

1,945.06 

880.64 

4,360.40 
402.17 

$ 

9.86 
590.78 

666.94 

^  1,267.58 

'4 

'4 

72.28 
621.39 

489.45 
3,535.57 
825.35 
130.00 
167.26 

249.10 

194.90 

693.67 

s? 

555-^^ 

25963.  :-■■- 

496.'/ 5 

154^0") 

190»95 

^  5,147-63 

f 

237-^^ 

165.:  / 

i,      444. 00 

?^f 

;6,641.52 

:      §57,270.50 

c 


Schedule  A- 5 


IKCXiM^  FROM  COifTPOL  S.SR¥ICE  FEES 
For  tjas  Years  Ssded  Mc  ..^    ■..:.r=  30^    19^0  and  1941 


Commercial  feedstuff s  Law 
Dairy  Cattle  Cex'tificatioa  Lav/ 
Fertilizer  Control  ^av: 
Milk  Testing  Inspection  Law 
PoxHtiy  Disease  Lav; 
Seed  Testing  Law 

Total 


^25,387.85 

7.66.4.75 

14,500.28 

1,006.31 

31,665.30 

41Q.Qp 

#80,834.49 


194L 


^27,561.15 

7,624.54 

IZ,,  778.41 

1,069.31 

33,512.75 

?Q6^7^ 

^34,852.91 
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Schedule I A-6 


SUMIvlAHy  OF  laCOlAil  i'ROii  .  EiiiS,    SALES,    SiiRVICiiS 

AND  AUXILIARY  SSSVICSS  (Reverted  to  State  Treasurer) 

For  the  isars  liaded  Moy©;  iber  30,   1940  and  1941 


Tuition 

Sales  and  Services 

Control  Service  Fees 

Rent  from  Dormitories  and 

Dwellings 
Student  Hospital  Fees 
Miscellaneous 
Balance  1935  Dining  Hall 

Account 
•Board  of  Setirement 

Total 


1162,644.00 
56,641.52 
80I 834.49 


$   46,206.18 

95.50 

2,287.20 


300,120.01 


48. 590 .68 


Vl6i, 181.91 
57,270.50 
84.852.91 

72,416.15 

309.01 

2,140.07 

8,603.98 
85.97 


i^ 


303,305.32 


53,555.18 


a348, 710.89 


^386,860.50 
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( 


UUAIOUUJ.O     ii—  / 


ilPPROPRIATIOLiS  IiEOIvi  ST/J,;S  KiD  i'jSDERAL  FUInIDS 

Together  vatli  Sxpe:iditiares  Thereof 

For  tlxe  Year  iisaded  lioY  ember  30,    1941 


dministratioa 
Personal  Service 
Travel 

Supplies  &  Equipment 
Trustees  ExpeEses 
Printing  Reports 
Total 

esideat  Xastructioa 
Personal  Service 
Other  Expenses 
Total 

peratios  of  Plant 
Personal  Ser\rIoe 
Heat  and  O.P.O. 
Ordinary  Llaintenaaee 
Repairs  &  Renev;als 
Total 

rgaaized  Research 
Personal  Service 
Travel 
Supplies  &  Equip. 

Total 


59,300  0  00 

2,825.00 

9,017.87 

696 , 72 

1,000.00 

'4  72,839. $9 

^553,576.60 

73,106.89 

i?626, 683.49 


;il325  800.00 
70,800.00 
22,074.14 
16,283.38 

$2U, 957.52 


Federal 


§222,830,00 

3,275.00 

■30.591.5.Z 

^256,696.57 


tares 


Receipts 


iL'xpendi- 
tures 


59,245^4' 
2,635.4 
8,990.  :<. 

697.6 

■7i 


59,300.00^ 

2,825.00 

9,017.87 

696.72 

1,000.00 


59,245.46^ 
2,635.40 
8,990.23 

697.82   I 
702.48 


•^     72,839.59  *     72,271.39 


554»975.6  :  $  438,590.00  #  438,073.47  t  114,986.60  ^116,902.22 

-J£iZ3^4  71.106.89  70,923.08  2,00003  l.BlZv.36 

627,713.1.^  ^-  509,696.39  $  508,996.55  ^  116,986.60  -^118,716.58 


132,229.10  ^  132,800.00  ^  132,229.10 

0,465.8'  70,800.00  70,465.88 

21,931-1/  22,074.14         21,931.17 

16,26S.9:'-         16,283.38         16„268.99 

240,895a,v  1;  241,957.52  ?  240,895.14 


$     221, 614. 3^'-;  S?  120,O30;00  ^  119,027-73  4-  102,800.00^102,786.65 

3, 239. If            1,600.00  1,565.54  I       1,675.00       1,673.56 

30.985.5:'         26.635.66  26.481.43   I        3,955.91       4.504-12 

?  ,256,039.0;.  ^  148,265.66  $  147,074.70  $  108,430.91^108,964.33 


Sohedule  A-7  Coat. 


Total 


State 


i-xpeudi  ■ 
tures 


Appropriation             Espendi-  Appropx-i- 

(Oatrol  Laxvs                        &  Receipts                      turas atioa 

(ine.Daiij  Cattle  Cert.) 

Personal  Ssrvice             $  61,510.00  |       60,210.9-S  y.  61,510.00  ^       60s2iO  =  9S 

Otiier  Expenses                      U,791.B4           13»  375.03  14..791.8i;.  13.375.03 

Total                         ^  76,301.84  iii>       73,5B6.01  .u  765301.84^       73,586.01 


Paderal 

Jixpendi- 
Hecd.pts  tures 


Ixtension.  Service 
Personal  Serirlce 
Travel 
Supplies  &  EquipEient 

Total 


#205,500.00  ^ 
21,300.00 
16,256.52 


204,619.57  f? 
20,951.05 
17^626^^^^^ 


81^000,00  i,i        80,191.50  vl24,500.00ia24,428.07 
11,600.00  11,222.54         9,700.00       9,728.51 

14,507.68  14.472.85         1.748.86       3.223.63 


^243,056.54  $     243,267.10  4     107,107.68  §     105,886.89kyl35,948.86#13?,380.21 


Grand  Total       ^1,517,535-55  §1,513,771^80  |1, 156,169. 18  ^1,148,710.68  J^36l, 366.37^365,061.12 


#  $472,478.26  a-i/allable  Balance  of  §111,111,89  brouglat  forward  froia  previous  year. 
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Schedule  B41 


BOARDING  HALL  APPF;)PRI ATI OiJ  ACCOUMT 
(Cash  Basis) 
Year  Ended  Wo¥emb8r  30,   1941 


Appropriation 
Expenditures 

Baleance  Reverted  to  State  ■treasurer 

Receipts  from  ciales  Reverted  to  i^-tate  Treasurer 
Cost  of  Operation 


;ii;ll7,483.l95 

99,5B9.11 

a  17,894.^4 


^105 3 2 B2. 74 
99,589.11 


Surplus  of  Receipts  over  Bxpendi-tures 


•&     5,693.63 


Schedule  B-2 

BOARPIIMG  lAX-L 
Statement  of  Ineome  and   Expense   (Accrual  Basis) 
For  the  Year  Snded  Iv: -veiTiber  30,   1941 


Income 


Board                          ^101,627.6?  ! 

Special  Service'  3!.1^0.S5                               | 

Sale  of  Provisions  252.59                               ' 

iiiseellaneous  262.46                               j 

Gross  Sales  #105,243.57 
Cost  of   Cktods  Sold 

Purchases  of  food  56.622.71 

Gross  Income  $  4-8,420.36 


Expense 

Salary  and  Wages  ^  35,216.69 

Fuel  425.36 

Laundry  15  739.19 

Supplies  and  Equipment 

Repairs  and  Parts       iy     426. 08 

Other  Supplies  2.474.B1  2,900.89 

Office  Expense 

Stationery  &  Supplies  26O.84 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  130c$l 

Travel  136,02  527-37 

Contract  Sei^vlce  "" 212.22 

Total  Expense 

Net  Income  ^  7,399.14 

Purchase  of  Kew  Equipment  1 .104.43 

Het  V  6,294.71 


SciLedule  C 


STATliAMT  OF   SPiil:.' :-vl,  APPROPRIATIONS 
For  the  Period  December  ij,   1.940  to  Movember  30,   1941 

CAPlTIiL  Ilv;>RO¥EMMTS 


Repairs  Jixterior  V/alls  South 

College 
Poultry  House  azsd  Laboratory 
Power  Plant  IiriproTeisents 
Rebuilding  Dairy  Bam 

Total 


1^4-1 
Approp i  i a  ti  on 


i   3,600.00 

3 5  COO, 00 

15,000.00 
20  ,  -J  30;  00 

^41,600,00 


Sxpendj 
tures 


41.34 


it?         41-34 


Balaace 


•4^  3,600.00 

2,953.66 

15,000,00 

20.000.00 

^41,558.66 


OTiUDR  P'JSPOSES 


itoiergenoy  Needs 

Aid  to   Certain  Students 

Butch  Elm  Disease 

Annual  Lease  of  Dormitory 

Sewage  SsrYice 


^  2, COO. 00 
5. COO -00 
S, 000. 00 

30^0  30.00 
2,Cj0.00 


4,999.98 

4,990.52 

30,000.00 

2,000.00 


Iji   2,000.00 

.02 

9.48 


Total 


030.00 


^u,  990. 50 


^i  2,009.50 


r 


Schedule  D 


SUMMKY  OF  IIWmNlTORY   L 
Novembc 


Land   (l6l6.59  acres) 

Buildings 

Improvements  other  thaxi  buit dings 

Equipmsat 

Supplies 


Total  laventory 


Leased  Facilities 
Buildings 

Lev/is  Hall 

Butterfield  House 
Ii/Quipiaent 

Dormitory  Furnishiags 

Diaing  Hall  Equipment 

Total 


'HYSICiiL  PLAINT    (AT  COST) 
'.0,    194-1 

Experiment 
Station 


i,  716, 041. 61 
312,130.15 
865,776.29 

■■73,330.81 


177,019.21 
232=598.53 

30,512.58 
9,192.47 


116,488.38 
193,263.36 


Total 

'4     184,889-54 

2,832,529.99 

312,130.1$ 

1,062,039.65 

87.654.87 

$4,479,244.20 


^j     409,617.74 


J9t703.Q5 
§    449,322.79 
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Schedule  E 
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sum&ASi  oi-  mimmmT  mms 


Name  and  Description  of  Fund 

Income  Designated  for  General  Purposes: 
Bumham  Emergemcy  Fund 
Frederick  11=  Read  Fund 
YAtt.  R.  Sessions  Fund 
V/illiam  Wheeler  Fund 
Total 

Income  Designated  for  Restricted  Purposes 
Scholarships,  Loans  &  Prizes 
Al¥ord  Dairy  Scholarship 

Scholarships  ^ 

D.  K,  Bangs  Fund 

Loans,  Scholarships 
F.  G.  Crane  fund 

Scholarships 
J. D.W. French  JXind 

Scholarships,  Prizes  and  Judging 

Team  Expenses 
Gassett  Scholarship  Fund 

Scholarships 
Charles  A.  Gleason  Fund 

Scholarships 
Grinneil  Prize  iXmd  Prizes 
Clarence  A.  Hardy  Scholarship  Fund 

Scholarships 
Porter  L.  Kewton  Fond 
I      Scholarships 


Ba}.aii.u 


lacoffia 
Balance 
I  12/1/4-0 


7,605. 

1,830, 

45  561. 

10.000, 

$23,996! 


,000 
,047 
,32a 

,000 

,500 

,  000 
126 


15 
00 
16 

22. 
31 


24 


10. 


23,74 


00 
00 

)0 

i5 

;.8 

12 


J 


^^     155.06 
17=95 


Income         ii.;i,|jeiicli-  Income 

for         turss  for         Balance 

Year  Year  11/30/41 


219.81     ^     273.89     J?     100.98 


165.00 
312.50 


M3 
317.85 


83.82 
81.02 


^     259.38     ^     697.31     itk     690.87     ^     265.82 


DO  ^  146  =  20 
S6  9,735.31 
08       1,357.55 


200.67 

112.07 

393.83 
103.47 

13.71 

1 J  637. 82 


^     190.00 

374.47 

1,259.91 

465.79 

45.50 

182.70 

2.89 
1,181.01 


%  34.89  §  301.31 
4,866.37*  5.243.41 
1,569.55       1,047.91 


255.03 

51.65 

224.27 
51.57 

1,743.29 


411.43 

105.92 

352.26 
51.90 

16.60 

1,075.54 


I 


Soheduie  E  Contiuued 


Tund 

Income 

Income 

ixpenditiu" 

es  Income 

Balanoo 

iialaace 

for 

for 

Balance 

and  Description  of  Fund 

11/30/^1 

..  1:<Z1Z4Q. 

Year 

Year 

11/30/41 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  i!\ind 

-4   4,500.,:  0 

4;       237.57 

s,;       225.00 

^ 

200.00 

§       262.57 

Scholarships 

Mary  Robinson  Fund 

Scholarships 

1,557-75 

70.25 

23.19 

1.25 

92.19 

Betty  Stein  bugler  I\m(] 

Prizes 

200,  iiO 

16.75 

5.07 

10.00 

11.32 

'A'hiting  Street  Seholaj-ship 

?und 

2,000.-0 

130.03 

66.08 

97.14 

98.97 

Scholarships 

Helen  A.   Vi/hitti©x  ocholars 

nip 

ITund 

Scholarships 

3,193.  i.5 

54.69 

159.35 

128.67 

85.87 

M.S.C.   Class  I8t}2  Scholarship 

i\ind 

Scholarships 

1.000.00 

10.41 

25.15 

35.56 

Total 

^87,314-09 

;fc;l4,220.33 

^  4, 206.61 

'49 

233.68 

5^9,193.26 
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iame  and   Description  of  iiiM 

iiscellaneous  Purposes 
Geo.   H.   Barber  Fund 

General  Attiletics 
John  C.   Cutter  Fund 

Books  on  Hygiene 
Endowed  Labor  Fund 

For  Student  Labor 
Hills  i'und-To  establish  and  maintain 

a  botanic  garden 
Library  Fund 

Books  for  Library 
Clias.   S,   Plumb 

Travelling  Fellowship  in  Animal 

Husbandry 
Robert  i.   Pomeroy  Library  Fund 

Books  for  Horticulture  and  Land. Arch.   1,500.00 
Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial   Fund 

General  A.thletics  744.78 

Total  Miscellaneous 


Schedule  E  Continued 

Incom©  Income  xij-pendi-  Income 
Balance  for  tutes  for  Balance 
12/1/40  Year  -    Year 11/30/41 


;   55  000..)0 
1,000,00 

9, 044.. LI 
15,715=31 
10,200„ o5 


23500.00 


4i>l,040.91 

50.20 

477.3s 

448.65 

214.11 


sj;      2  70 .  8i)      ^ 

27.50 

401.83 

610.18 

396.90 


6.11     $  1,305.68 
18.7s  58.92 

11.02  S63.19 


Total  Income  Designated  for 
Restricted  Purposes 

Grand  Total 


593.53 
407.86 

1.22 
84.86 
23»32 


460 .  30 
203.15 

78.19 
32.98 
40.90 


,890.56     ^1,151.70     ^  3,048.31 


^16,529.98     $6,096.97  ipl0,335.38    ^2, 241. 57 


i!Pi57,0i5.  .5     sa.6;789.36     ^6,794-28  ;ifll,076.25     ¥12,507.39 


*  Of  this  amount  v3s929.21  was  transferred  t-o  devolving  Loan  iUnd  by  vote  of  Trustees  of  the 

Coll ege . 
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OPERATIOSI  OF  STUDMT  LOAN  SUx^DS 


Schedule  J 


D.  K=  Bangs  Fund 
Charles  A.  Ciieason  Fund 
Massachusetts  State  Club 
4-11  ^lub  for  Boys 
4-H  Club  for  Girls 
Vincent  Goldthv/ait  Loan  Fund 
Lotta  Agrieultiiral  Loan  Fund 
D.  K.  Bangs  Revolving  Fund 

Total 


Loans 
Outstanding 
Nov. 30, 19 AO 

Loans 
M^de 
1940-1941 

Loans 
Paid 
1940-1941 

Loans 
Outstanding 
Nov. 30,1941 

#  4,332.59 

147.00 

91.00 

362.00 

2,528-62 
3,244.31 

%         40.00 

458.50 

33.00 
745.00  . 
6,625.00 
5,570.00 

■4   2,420.70 

95.00 

433.50 

175.00 

33.00 

1,563.35 

7,359.39 

4.015.10 

#1,951.89  (a) 

52.00  (a) 

116.00  (b) 

187.00  (b) 

(b) 

1,710.27  (b) 

2,509.92  (c) 

1,554.90  (b) 

1^10,705.52 

#13,471.50 

#16,095.04 

$8,081.98 

(a)  laeoiae  from  fund  used  for  loans 

(b)  Principal  and  income  used  for  loans 

(c)  Fund  under  direction  of  Trustees  of  I(  tta  Agi"! cultural  Loan  Fundj  loans  handled 

through  the  College^ 
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Schedule  G 


/i? 


IMVESTilSTTS 

Novaiiibi:./   30,1941 


3. Stocks 
r  Bonds 


Name 


Amherst  Savings  Bank 
Armour  &  Coiapany  due  1957 
Bethlehem  Steel  due  I960 
Central  Pacific  Ry. First  Refund. 1949 
Chicago  Union  Station  due  I963 
Cities  Service  Power  &  Lt.due  1949 
Cities  Service  Power  &  Lt.due  1952 
Columbus  Venetian  Stevens  Bldg. 

due  1955 
Columbus  Venetian  Stevens  Bldg. 
Commuriity  Public  Service 
Florida  Povrer  So  Lt.Co»  due  1954 
Sreat  Northern  Railv/ay  Co. due  196? 
Illinois  Power  ^  Lt.Corp.  1953 
Illinois  Power  &  Lt. Corp. due  1956 
Indiana  HydroElec. Power. Co. due  1958 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Lt.due  1965 
Monongahela  West  Penn. Pub. Service 

due  i960 
New  England  Power  Assoc,  due  1954 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 

due  1969 
Ohio  Public  Service  due  1962 
Oregon  Washington  Rr.&  Navigation 

due  1961 
Penn.  Company  secured  due  I963 


Market 

Int, 

Cost 

Value 

Sate 

Par  Value 

Principal 

11/30/41 

■■i     8,462.80 

'4     8,462.80 

t       8,462. dO 

4 

.     5,000.00 

4,950.00 

5,287.50 

3 

4,000.00 

4,073.37 

4,140.00 

-9  4 

2,000,00 

1,890.56 

1,362.50 

3  3/.'. 

1,000.00 

1,090.39 

1,088.75 

5k 

1,000.00 

930.00 

986.25 

5i 

3500Q.00 

2,940.00 

2,962.50 

5 

2,400.00 

2,352.00 

510.00 

600.00 

588.00 

120.00 

2,500.00 

-2,475.00 

800.00 

5 

5,000.00 

4,875.00 

5,143.75 

3  3/i 

5,000.00 

4,875.00 

3,812.50 

6 

6500J.00 

5,960.00 

6,412.50 

5 

4^000.00 

3,840.00 

4,210.00 

5 

1,500.00 

1,477.50 

1.540.75 

3i 

4,000.00 

4,140.00 

4,365.00 

4? 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,543.75 

5t 

5,000.00 

4,900.00 

4,450.00 

0   'i/. 

2,000.00 

2,117.50 

2,160.00 

4  "'" 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,080.00 

L 

4,000,00 

4,288.52 

A. 260.00 

4 

3,000,00 

3,024.62 

3^05.00 

J 


I 


Imrestmeiits 

Wo, Stocks 
or  Bonds 


3 
3-9/10 

5 
2 

10 


Int. 
Name Rat:      Par  Value 

Perm.  R. R. Gen. Mort gage  due  196$  L.% 

Prudence  Securities  Corp = due  1961  ji 
Public  S  rv.Co.  of  Colorado  due  1964  Si 

Pu^et  Sound  Pov/.&  Lt.  due  1949  5^ 
Republic  Steel  Corp. Gen. "C"  due 

1956  4;; 
Screuiton  Spring  Brook  V/ater  Ser. 

due  1967  5 

3    Texas  Electric  SerT.Co.due  I96O  $ 
Theta  Corp. of  Theta  Chi  Prat. 

due  1942  5 

1    U.  S.  Treasury  due  1949  3-1/8 

16    U.  S.  Treasury  due  1954  2- ".-'4 

3    U.  S.  Defense  Bonds  due  1953  2i 

1  Yttlson  &  Company  Pirst  Mortga^je 

due  1955  4 

2  Youngstovm  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

due  i960 


3/000,00 
3,900.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 
3,000.00 

12,000.00 
10,000,00 

16,000.00 

3,000.00 
1,000.00 


3* 


Total  Investments 

Uninvested  Principal 

First  National  Bank  of  Amlierst 
Springfield  Safe  Deposit  &  Tr.Co. 
(Agency  iUnd) 
Total  Uninvested  Principal 

Total 


6,210.43 

^156,573.23 


Cost 
Principal 


3,000.54 
3,834.70 
4,331.02 
5,050.00 

1,645.42 

9,450.00 
2,910.00 

12,000.00 
9,993.63 

16,185.00 
3,000.00 

972.71 


#     6,210.43 
^155,^69.22 


Market 

Value 

11/30/41 


-2 


3,108.75 
2,457.00 
4,370.00 
5,150.00 

2,090.00 

10,200.00 
3,187.50 

12,000.00 

10,912.00 

17,616.00 

3,000.00 

1,068.75 


2.000.00 

2,035.51 

2.050.00 

#150,362.80 

$149,653.79 

^149,013.55 

1,830.00 
4,380.43 

1,830.00 
4,380. z,3 

1,830.00 
4,380.43 

6,210.43 
^155,223.98 


*After  July  1,   1941  by  authority  of  ths  Trustees     securities  purchased  were  recorded  at  cost  and 
the  book  value  of  $157,015-15  therefore  represerts  par  value  on  all   securities  previously 
purchased  and  cost  on  those  pur-chased  since  Jul;    1. 
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Schedule  H 


CULLiiiGS:  STOSS 
Balanc©  Sheet  ~  .'une  30,   1941 


Cash 

DeT)reciation  Reserve  Fund  June   30, 
Accounts  Heceivable 
Inventory  of  Supplies 
Inventory  of  Equipment 
Total 

M^ILITIEB 
Accounts  Payable 
Reserve  for  Dspreciatioi 
Working   Capital 

Total 


1941 


!i?2,494.92 

4,032.96 

26.39 

5,751.11 

7.082.17 

^,19,387.55 


$       656.21 

4,032.96 

14,698.38 

^19,387.55 


Statement  of  Income  and   Expense  for  Year  IsjiiBg  June  30,   i94J.. 
IncGme Books  SuppjLies.      Luncheonette 


Sales 
Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Inventory  June   30  j ' 40 
Purchases 

Total 
Inventory  June  30 ,'41 

Net 

Gross  Profit 
Other  Income 
Postal  Service 

Total 


■^26, 239.02 


jq  3. 050. 02 


'i  2,032.22 


Total 


%  4,751.99 

0s,o62.5T 
v^  5.751.11 

s|il0,004.61 

JZiiOo 


J 
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Sdaedula  H  Continued 


COLLEkiE  STORE  SXPflJSlS 

Salaries  and  Labor  ^7,435-66 
Rent  600 . 00 

Repairs  176.17 

Office  189.45 

Insiir  anc  e  1 24 .  32 

Advertising  197.50 

Telephone  82.85 

Total  Expense  jp8.805.95 

Net  Profit  Before  Depreci;  tioa  §15273.66 
Depreciation  708.22 

Net  Profit  for  Year  ii?     565-44 
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Schedule  I 

AIMLSflG  I?E?AR'IMMf 
STATMM'S  OF  CASH  fijJJCSIPTS  AITO  DISBUR£>M;<1MTS 
For  the  Period  Jxily  1,   i940  to  June  30,   1941 


Hsesipts 

Disbursements 

Balsiice 

Balance  -  July  1,   1940 

^  4,048.03 

Student   Tfex  1940-1941 

$19,948.50 

^         51.39 

$19,897.11 

Season  Tickets 

235.75 

235.75 

JTederal  Tax  on  Sale  of  Tickets 

481.99 

433.64 

48.35 

Sports 

Baseball 

932.09 

2,595.62 

-1,663.53 

Basketball 

1,182.97 

2,546.88 

-1,363.91 

Football 

2,809.07 

7,419.57 

-4,610.50 

Hoclcey 

15.00 

453.64 

-     438.64 

Soccer 

75.00 

1,066.17 

-     991.17 

Swiaiining 

176.01 

687.47 

-     511.46 

Tennis 

283.17 

-     283.17 

Track 

350.00 

1,846.67 

-1,496.67 

Vtomen's  Athletics 

258.16 

-     258.16 

Geaeral  Administration 

Maintenance  and  iiquipment 

1.170.76 

-,   „9..,453.,..96.., 

-8.283.20 

^27,377.14 

;^27,096.34 

•<i        280.80 

Balance  -  June   30,   1941 

^f 4,  328.83 
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AGADSVilC  ACTiYlTTES 
Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburseiaents 
i'or  the  Period  July  1 ,   1  ,'40  to  June  30  j   1941 


Schedule  J 


Balance  -  July  1.  1940 

Band 

Collegian 

Debating 

Glee  Club  -  Men 

Glee  Club  -  'tlomea 

Index 

Orchestra 

Roister  Doisters 

General  Fund 

Totals 


Balance  -  June   30,   1' 


Sfl,513-56 


$     957.95 

^     789.63 

;  14s. 32 

4,441.28 

4,263.83 

1  177.45 

152.00 

155.79 

1  -  3.79 

705.02 

726,51 

-21.49 

307.79 

337.87 

-30.08 

5,053.17 

5,659.96 

-601 . 79 

161.23 

263.09 

»101.86 

68^ol5 

639.57 

45.58 

1,403.76 

1,326.78 

76.9a 

#13,852.35 

|il4,l63.03 

^  -310.68 

#1,202.88 

30 
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iJALMCi;  SiiEET 
Jo^eiaber  30,   1941 


ASiiJiTS 


GUHRiiilT  mJBS 
Cash 

Temporary  Investment 
Accounts  Receivable 
Due  from  State  Treasurer  (Deferred 

lueome.  Credits 
Motes  EecsiTable 
Deposits  v'ith  t>tate  Treasurer  for 

incurred  obligations  paid 
Inveatories; 

Merchandise  for  sale 

Plant  Supplies 
LOAN  FJiJDS 
Gash 
Notes  fieeeivable 


MDO^VME^JT  iUNDS 
Cash  Uninvested 
Savings  Accounts 
Investment  Securities 

PLAICT  FUKBS 

Educational  Plant 

Land  (l6l6.59  acres) 

Buildings 

Improvements  othen  than  biiildiags 

Equipment 

AGENCY  ¥UmS 
Cash 
Tanporary  Investiuent 

TOTAL  ASSETS 


^17,051.31 

70,603.56 


121,870.67 

15,000.00 

5,938.92 

1,928.93 
2,003.89 

60.89 


87,654.87 

8,447.49 
3,568.17 

6,210.43 

8,462.80 

142, 3a.  92 


;is234,458.17 
;;?  12,fJ15.66 

>j;157,G15.15 


;;?     184,889.54 
2,832.529.99 
312,130.15 
I. 062. 039. 65     14.391,589.33 


18,279.07 
20.000.00 


38,279.07 


^4,833,357.38 


B. 


i^o-'; 


ANOJ  SHEET 
Bi.ber  30,   1941 
LIABILITIES 


CUERMT  FUNDS 

Pederal  I'uads  -  Balance 
SndQwnteat  Income  Fund-Balance 
Revolving  Trust  SXiBds-Balance 
Deferred  lacome  Credits 
Uuelaiiaed  vVages  and  Cheeks 
Working  Capital 

LOAN  i-ums 

Regular  Student  Loan  -squads 
MDOVilviEMT  imHiS 

Principal  of  ^'xm&s 
Restricted  Purpose 
Unrestricted 

PLMT  FUNDS 

Met  investment  in  Plant 

AGMCY  FUNDS 

Balance  of   funds  due  to: 
Academic  Activities 
Athletics 

Class  and  other  Staident  Organisations 
Cooperative  Research  -S'unds 
Scholarship  and  Prize  Funds 
Student  Deposits 
Misceil  aneous 


s107s417»1j4' 

12,507.39 

18,950.03 

7,867.85 

60,89 

87.654^37 


!ail33,018.84 
23,996.31 


4.346.93 
6,593.74 
5,155.90 
5,861.91 
1,325.06 
11,565.62 
3,429.91 


^234,458.17 
^  12,015.66 

^157,015.15 
^4,i39l,589.33 


-l§.22i,02 


!g4,833,357.38 
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SELF  LH^UIDATLW  DOKMITCRIES 

FIRST-  SLMvIAHY  i'BJlMCIAL  REPORT 

September  1940  to  Hov ember  30,   19^1 


Income : 

Student  Centals  $39,449-10 

Oonference  and  other  guests  2,211.50 

Boarding  Hall  Rent  4.501-15 

Total  #46,161.75 


Expenses: 

Salaries  and  VJages  ^  4,091.36 

Heat,   Water   ,    iCsctricity  5,722.12 

Supplies  and  Equipment  875.90 

Repairs  and  Rsplacsmeats  332.09 

Insurance  421.O6 

Bond  interest  and  retirement  30,000.00 

Miscellaneous  34.25 

Total  i?41,476,78 


STATISTICS 

Table  I.  -  'new   Appointments 

A,  Administrative  Departments 

B.  Academic  Departments 

Professor  of  Hygiene:  Bernard  J,   Doyle, 
'■■^  S  -  ,  '^''^■assachusetts  Stat©  College,  1935 5 
...  L'..  ,  Tui'tS,  1939, 

Director  of  Heligious  Activities:  vi?.  . 
Burnet  h;aston,  Ph.B.,  Yale,  1929|  B.S., 
Union  Theological  seminary,  1935 | 
S,'r.M.  ,  1940, 

Instructor  in  Landscape  Arctoitectures 
Clare  A.  Gtinn,  B.S,  in  Land, Arch..  , 
Michigan  ytat©  College,  1940. 

Professor  of  Physical  BJdncationJ 

Walter  G,  Hargesheimer,  E,S.,  Ilnivsrslty 

of  ?,'^innes Ota,  "1934;  M*M.  ,  1939 

Instri3Gtor  In  Botany:  Walter  E.  Hodge, 
A, B.,  Clark,  1934|  M.S.,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  1936;  M,A„>  Harvard,  194Q| 
I'h.i:  ,  Harvard,  1941. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Kom©  Sconomicsj 
ureana  A  i^erriaa,  B,!S.,  University  of 

Vermont,  1929|  M,S.,  Massachusetts  State 
Colleg©,  1936. 

In  struct  or  in  Physical  H^'ducation: 
Francis  J  Kiol,  B.S.,,  .iassacliiisetts 
State  Colleg©,  19<^^;    M.t>  ,  1941. 

Instructor  In  Fatheinatics:  Morman  James 
Hcboonmaker,  -B,;:5.,  fViassaclmsetts  btate 
College,  1941 


Laboratory  Assistant   in  Chemistry: 
v\!llfre<a  B.    t^iiepardson,   B.S., 

B^iassachusetts  Stat©  College,   1940. 

Junior  Clerk  and  Stenograp^xer,^lOrti- 
cultrual  I. manufactures:    Mrs.    Barbara  F, 
Tischer,   S.A. ,   Louisiana  State  l^niversity 
1940, 

Junior  Clerk  and  cvtenographer,  Engineer- 
ing:   Irene  K.    isatyrka, 

C,      Short  Courses 

I 

Instructor  in  Horticultural  f^anufactures: 

William  H,  Fltzpatrlck,  E.S.,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  19395  M.8.,  1940. 

Assistant  rrofessor  of  Animal  Husbandry: 
I    ir.arshall  C  Beck,  B,S,  In  Agric,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1939;  E.S,    in  Agrlc. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College*  1939. 

JD.  Kxtsnslon  Service 

Assistant  Extension  Specialist:  Mrs, 
G lady s  S  ivert  C lave ,  E . V . A , , 
Massachusetts  8tate  College,  1929 |  " 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1941. 

Senior  Clerk  and  Stenographer,  Agri- 
cultural Kconoi-nics:   Doris  B!  Johnson, 
B.S.,  r^assachusetts  State  College,  1941. 

Junior  Clerk  and  Stenographer,  Agronomy: 
Virginia  U.    Powell,  B.A, ,  tet  Eolyoke 
College,  1940. 

Assistant  Extension  Specialist:  x^^irs, 
Ruth  G-  Shufelt,  B.S.,  BramlngBiaffi  State 
Teachers  College,  1939. 


Assistant  b3tate  Leader  of  County  Club 

Agents:   William  K,  i^valker,  E.S.  in  Agric,  , 
Ohio  i3tate  College,  1930. 

.g.   Experiment  Station 

Assistant  l^esearch  Professor  of  Horti- 
cultural manufactures:  V^illiam  B.  Ksselen, 
B.S,,  Massachusetts  Stat©  College,  1934| 
M,S,,  1935 j  Ph.D.,  1939. 

La"boratory  Assistant  in  Agricultural 

Sconoffiics:  Floyd  A,  Johnson,  E.S,,  Iowa 
State  College,  1939;  M.S,,  1941, 

F.  Control  Service 

Dairy  Cattle  ^'ervice  Investigatorj 
Leslie  ^i.  Clark 

Junior  Clerk  and  Stenoprapher: 
Victoria  M,    Dutton. 

Dairy  Cattle  Service  Investigators 

Pay  Montague , 

Table  II-  *  Speakers  for  the  Year 
A^   Convocation 

1940 

Dec.      5  Dr,    Karl  Polanyi 
Dec,    12.      Victor  L.    Butterfleld,   i>ean 
of  Freshmen  and  Director  of 
Admissions,   ^iesleyan  liniversity. 
Dec.    19     Christmas  Sing. 

1941 
Jan.      9     Vcilllam  M.    Rand,    liionsanto  Chemi- 
cal Company,   Everett 
Jan.    16.    a'-r..    K,    C,    Hendon,   Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,   Washlngton,D.C, 


1" 


Feb. 

6. 

F®h. 

13. 

Feb. 

20, 

Feb. 

MElT, 

27. 
6. 

Mar- 
iSar. 
Apr, 

13. 

20. 

3. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

17. 

id4. 

May 
r/iay 

1. 

8, 

May 
May 
Sept 
.Sept 

15. 
22, 
,17 

Oct, 

2. 

Oct, 

9. 

Oct. 

IS. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

23. 

30. 

Kov. 

6. 
13. 

KOV. 

27. 

President  Imglri  P,  Baker  and 

Uean  William  L,  macibiiier 

Dr  A.  w.  Loos,  spelman  College, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Colonel  Charles  ivellington 

Furlong,  Coliasset 

Professor  Frank  Frentiee  Rand 

Inter fraternity  Declamation 

Contest . 

Jim  Thorpe 

Prof.    Ciirry  S,    Hicks,   M.S.C. 

i: ,  iB .  C  .    Band 

James  T.  Mlcliolson,  Class  of 

1916,  ABierican  Ked  Cross. 

Debating  Team 

Pros.  Stanley  King,  ABiherst 

College 

Btirnham  l^eclamation  Contest 

Trustee  Convocation,  in 

charge  of  AdelpJiia 

Professor  Frank  A.  waugh,  m.S.C. 

Senior  Convocation 

President  Hugh  P.  Baker 

Professor  Laurence  Packard, 

Amherst  College 

Professor  Maxwell  E, 

Goldberg,  m.S.C. 

B^r.  Howard  Coonley,  vmlwortii 

Company,  .New  York  City. 

BT.   K.  S,  Kellogg,  Bews  Print 

Service  Bureau,  Mew  York  City 

President  Iitigh  P.  Eaker 

Professor  Otto  F.  Kraushaar, 

Smith  College 

B/i.S.C*  Orchestra 

Deun   Harry  8,  Ganders,  School 

of  Education,  Syracuse  University 

Father  Gerald  S,  I'^/alsh,  SJ.J,, 

Graduate  Echool,  Fordham  Univ. 


B,   Sunday  Vespers 


1940 

Liec.         8. 


Dec 


15 


1941 
Jan.      12 


.  eb. 


Oct. 


uct 


9, 


Feb. 

16 

iviar- 

2 

j?£ar . 

9 

Mar. 

16 

Mar, 

23 

'cept. 

28 

5 


19 


Oct.      26 
JNIOV.  9 


Mov.      16 


Rev.  Henry  Cornehlson, 

Phidelphia,  Penn. 

-Uean  William  L^    ii/iacbmer, 
f.*  f-i  f 

Kr     James  T,    Cleland, 
Amherst  College 
Dr.    J.    Pats.1  iiilllams, 
Mt*    Holyoke  College 
DeB.n  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter, 
Bartford  Tbeologlcal  School 
Dt  ,    li^rtoert  Gezork,Andover- 
Kewton  Theological  Seminary 
Hev-    Charles  M..    McConnell, 
Boston  I'niversity 
Kabbi   Joshua  Liebman, 
Temple   Israel,   Boston 
Dt     Frederick  May  fe'liot, 
American  Bnltarian  Assoc. 
Dr .    g .    C  V    He  rr  i  c k ,    Pre  s  iden t 
Andover-flewton  Tbeologlcal 
Seminary 

Dr,    Henry  David  Gray,   Sec. 
of  .Student  Life,   Congrega- 
tional Board,    Boston 
Dr..    J     Pa-ul  "Williams, 
Mt     Holyoke  College 
Mis   .[Margaret  :5lattery,   Boston 
Bishop  w.    .iippleton  Lawrence, 
^iprlngf  ield 

Dr.    James  Gordon  Gilkey,   South 
Congregational  Church, 
:springfield 

Hev,    Paiil  L.    .stiirges.   First 
Baptist  Church,   'pittsfield 
Dr.    .{i'dwin  B.    Robinson, 
Grace  Church,   Eolyoke 
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Educational  Meetings  and  Conferences 

Advisory  Council  for  v'/omen  25 
apt! cultural  Conservation  Coimntinity 

V:e 6 1 1  ng  ( Vi*  a  1 1 ham )  6 
As:rlcultural  Conservation  Production 

Growps  (6)  102 

AgriCBjslt'Dral  fmetlng   on  Farm  Defense  25 
AlvuOTii  I'-^eminar  in  AgriciiltiMre  and 

Horti  cult  lire  140 
American  fb^topatiiological  Society 

(Waltham)  55 

Amherst  Extennion  Group  (2)  56 

Amherst  4-H  Electric  Clnh  (7)  64 

Amb.er3t  4-E  Poultry  Club  15 

Berkshire  Coimty  4-lT  Dairy  Groiip  28 

Berkshire  Coimty  4-1-T  Foijltry  Club  25 

Bluet-errj'  Tour  (Warehain  Cranberry  Sta,  )  24 
Boston  Afarket  Gardeners^  Association, 

Directors  (Waltham3L0)  125 

Canibridge  C-arden  Club  (Waltham)  18 
CambriG£6  Home  Infori?mtion  Center 

(Waltham)  11 
Conference  of  Market  Gardeners 

(Waltham  6)  250 

Conference  on  Current  Government  Frob.  1S2 
Connecticut  Valley  Home  Economics 

Meeting  45 

Coimty  4-H  Gl^ib  Agents  (2)  45 

Cranberry  Groirsra '^  Asaoc.  (i'vareham)  350 
Cranberry  ?veed  Chart  Committee  (Wareham)  14 

Cucimber  Growers'  Meeting  (2)  55 

Danvers  Garden  Club  (iValtham)  21 
Directors  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association  (WarehaiTi  Cr&n,<>ta,)  12 

Extension  Mattress  Group  6 

Extension  Workers'  Annual  Conference  125 

Extension  Workers'  l^utrition  Conf.  40 

Parra  and  Home  Week  4500 
Farm  and  rorne  ^eek  "usic  Oroup 

Kehe-^ii^al  (2)  115 

Farm  Bureau,  Directors  (Waltham)  10 

4-H  Adu-lt  Leaders'  Camp  (1  week)  75 

4*'K  Coimty  Cltab  Leaders '  Is^eeting  8 

4-H  Junior  X^eaders '  Camp  (1  week)  1?0 


4-E  Service  Cltib  Of  fleers*  Training 

Conference  ?5 

4-H  J^tate  :":pecial  Activities  Camp 

(1  week)  72 

Kampden  County  4-H  Service  Club       30 

Eempsbire  Coimty  4-.E  Food  Leaders      8 

"       "    4-B  Service  Club  (4)150 

**    ^Franklin  County  4-E 

Leaders  *  i^^eetlng     X5 
Kerb  Society  of  America,  Directors 

(^Valtham)  7 

Eolyoke  4-E  Club  XO 

Home  Demonstration  Agents*  and  County 

Club  Agents*  Conference  40 
Lynnfield  Center  Garden  Club  (iValthaisJSO 
i'i^arlboro  Garden  Club  (Waltham)  16 
M.S.C.  Board  of  Trustees  and  Trustee 

Committees  (3)  54 

i.S.C.  Faculty  ^:omen*s  Art  Group  (6)  64 
M.S.C  "       **    Craft  Class    15 

M.SC,    "       **    Extension 

Group  (2)      30 
M.S.C.    ^*  **    Metal  Group 

(15)    194 
M.S,C.  4-R  Club  Recreation  Training 

A^eetlng  25 

M.S.C.  Home  Economics  Club  175 

M.S.C.  I'Jutrltion  Refresher  Course    144 
M.S.C.  Trustees  and  Extension 

';7orkers  l-f^eettng  40 

K,£.  Carnation  Growers*  Cosardttee 

(■fe^altbam)     8 
Fruit  3pTaj   Specialists         20 
Grange  Lecturers*  Conference   1000 
Greenkeepers  Clul)  (Waltham  3)   165 
"        **  ,  Directors 

(Walthaia  5)    45 
**         **  ,  -rt inter  School 

(Waltham  3)   160 
Seedsman *s  Association 

(Waltham)      20 
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I^ewton   Junction,    K.H..,   Garden  Club 

(Waltbam)  12 

Flyitiouth  County  Fviarket  Gardeners 

(Waltbam)  253 

Poultry  Breeders*   School  125 

Research  Day  100 

Rural  Folicy  Committee  .Meeting 

(i^'arehain  Cranberry  Station)  12 

Tri -County  Fruit   Meeting  100 

Trl-K^3tate  Vegetable  Conference 

(v^altham)  27 

Waltham  Coiiffiunity  Garden  Club 

(Waltham)  40 

Western  I'assacbu setts  Extension 

Workers'   Conferenc®  30 

West  Kawton  Garden  Club   (waltbam)  14 

fdmeii^s  Athletic  Assoeiation 

Intercollegiate   Sports  Day  160 

?^orcestar  Ccanty  4-H  Carining  Leaclers     17 

91MW 


Campus   i€e©tlngs  isupervlsed  by  Off -Campus 

Agencies 

Amherst  Camera  Glut  (7)  385 

AH^herst  Women U^  Club  53 

Boy  .Scouts  Sxamination  Loard  30 
Boy  .Scouts  Training  Course  (4)  167 
■"^oy  Scoi.tt  Troop  501-  Committee  on 

Special  Z-mergency  Program        17 
Coaimunity  Concerts  (2)  1100 

Eastern  Cooperative  League  (3)  205 
Eastern  rest  Control  Operators* 

Association  125 

Sducai?ional  Paciio  Council  15 

Employment  Secur&tj  Institute  40 
Eampden  County  Women *s  Club  250 
Eampsbire  Soccer  League  of  Coaches 

and  Principals  12 

Insurance  Agents'  Short  Course  School 

216 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Northampton         60 

Labor  Institute  ,  ^_  85 

^'assachusetts  Archery  Association  b-)  150 

"      Ele^^iKentary  Principals* 

Conference       425 
M.S.C,  Hampshire  County  Alumnae 

Group  25 

■assachusetts  Turkey  Growers* 

Association  65 
*'  Veterinary  Assoc.  28 
Korthfield  Teachers*  Association  20 
Pilgrim  Fellowship  Conference  275 
Red  Cross  Instructors*  Course  (6)  120 
Senior  Life  Savers  Course  (Red  Cross) 

(18)     450 
.vestern  Kas8.  Leagiie  of  School 

Publications  150 

4",  ^'4'^ 


Sdiicational  Hxliibitlons, 
Demonstrations,   Concerts 

and  Contests 

A  PrlBiarily  for  Camptis  Visitors 

Amh©rst  4-E  Achievement  urogram  75 

Amherst  High  School  Graduation  1000 

Dads*  i>ay  500 

Eleventh  Annual  High  School  Relays  500 
*'        "   MB.BB,    State  Fall 

High  School  Track  and  Field  met  300 

Field  Day  (Waltfoaai)  9S7 

4*H  Boyg^  Contests  40 
4*B:  Fitting  and  Showing  Demonstration  28 

4 -11  State  A  11*8 tars   ^"'  SO 

4-H  8 tat©  Boys '  Day  125 

4-E  State  Gamp  Ra-onion  40 

4*'.E  ^ri'tate  Girls'  iJay  250 

Franklin  County  ^^-H  Service  Club  30 
Hampshire  Coimty  4-H  Achieveinent  Day  500 

Bampshir©  County  4-H  Orchestra  (2)  40 

High  School  Day  462 
Borticiilt-ural  Chow              17,1X2 

Horse  Show  1250 

Inter scholastic  Judging  Day  167 
"       ?e get able  Judging 
Contests,  Eastern  District  (Vlaltham|10 

Judging  Fsliiainatlon  Contests  100 

l.S.C,  '.AluMii  Day  800 

?." ,  S .  C .  C  ommencernent  32 DO 

Hothers '  Day  450 

Music  Week  (4)  2050 

Hew  England  College  Band  Festival  1500 

Hecreation  Conference  2100 

Sheep  Shearing  Deisonstration  19 
Small  Eigh  School  Basketball 

Tournairent  (5)      16,856 


2 


ImsLll  Iiigh  School  Tournament 

Directors »    t-'eetlng  15 

>tockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

Aiitnmi  F;eu.nion  250 

>tockbrldge  School  of  A>rricult\ire 

G  Offimenc  eine  nt  350 

itockbrid,^:©   School  of  Afrlculture 

Flay    {2)  1400 

student  Leader  Day  40 


51,* 


B.   Primarily  for  Students  and  Faculty 


Caaipus  varieties 

Fine  Arts  Series  (15) 

French  Plays 

Musical  Clubs  (5) 

Operetta  (3) 

Holster  iSoisters  (3) 

iSocial  union  t-'rograms  (8) 

Varsity  Baseball  Games  (S) 

Basketball  Games  (6) 
Football  Gaines  (4) 
Soceer  Games  (5) 
SwioiiEing  Meets  (5) 
Track  Meets  (5) 
Tennis  (5) 

Vesper  Services  (18) 


1000 
19GC 

200 

2600 
2100 

1350 
6500 

5600 
11000 

12500 

950 

2200 

1200 

500 

2600 


52,200 


EKTMRIHO.IIf   SMVTmBmt^    1941 
oi'^e    actciresses    of   Students    (Classified 


Acton  . 


Ames bur J  - 
Arlington 


•  «  t#  •»• 

*  >  »  X 
.  .  ,  5 
.  ,  .,  2 
.  ,  ,  1 

4      «      «  «i«ft< 

.,      ,      >  1 

■  ,  .  4 

.  ,  ,  1 

<<i   »   fr  »* 

.  ,  ,  1 

Berlin   ,  ,  ,  .  1 

Selton   .  *  .  ,  1 

Bu^Tuil   .  ,  .  .  27 

Braintrea  ,  ,  ,  5 

Briarcliff  ssanor  1 

mocmoM   ,  .  ,  .  3 

Bronxvlll®,  M.l,  X 

Brookfield  .  ,  «  1 

Brookline  .  .  *  5 

1 

,  1 

.  1 

.  1 

<  H 

.  5 

,  1 

«  4^ 

*  4^ 

,  1 

*  ^ 

,  1 


.  f      4« 

CMtham     .    . 
Chslmsford   . 

D&iton       .    . 

Pover  .   *  . 
-;asthampten 


S'ranklin  .    .    ,   2 

aLOUCKBTIH  .  .  1 
uTeat  Bai*rliigton  3 

Groton  ,  ,  .  i 
liadXe^  ,  ,  .  ,  8 
iiaSiBd.®n  ,  ♦  ,  1 
liarriaon*  i.Y«   1 

1 

S 
1 
1 

g3 

2 
1 

1 
,    I 

X 
,    1 

.    9 
I 

,    3 

,    1 


Bingham  , 
Eolbrook  . 
tioXden 

Ilop^dale  . 
Btmtin^:toii 


Liidiow  .    ,    . 

Mm  .    .    ,   , 

Maneb©st0r  . 


^\4LL  KIVISK 

Foxboro     , 


Mattapolaatt 


1 
X 
1 

4- 

1 

I 
X 
1 


Tablo   IV,    Continued 


mijROiSE 5 

Middleboro      .    %  5 

MlDDUin:0^!^,Ct,  1 

Milford        .    .    .  1 

Millb-ary     .    .    ,  1 

Ullton     ....  5 

Konson     .    .    ,    ,  3 

Montague      ....  4 

Montgomery     .    .  2 

Mantucket   ...  1 

i^atlck     ....  3 

KEWAKK,    n.J.       ,  2 

!-:ew  Braintree    .  1 

j^lew  Salem  ,     .     .  1 

KirwTOM     ,    .    ,    ,  2 

KORTH  ADAMS    .     .  4 
WuKTKAii'PTON    ,     .    19 

ttorthboro    ,    ,    ,  2 
I^ortb  Brookfield  1 

l^orthfield      .    ,  1 

tiorwood   .    ,    .    .  1 

Oak  Bluffs      .  1 

Orange      .     .    .     =  2 

Orleans    ....  1 

Palmer      ....  1 

Paxton     ....  1 

PIT'l'SFIKLD      .     ,  5 

Plymouth      ...  2 

qUiKCY      .     ,     .     „  1 

Randolph     .    .    ,  1 

Reading   ...  1 

REViiRE      ....  1 

Riclumond      .    ,    .  1 

Riegeisvllle,Pa  1 

Rockland      ,    .    .  1 

Rowley     .    ,    ,    .  1 

Roylston      .    ,    ,  1 

SALEM 1 

Scituate      ,         .  2 

h'haron          ,  2 

Shelburne    ,    .    ,  1 

She It on,   Conn.  1 


fc>0.f';ii;RVILLE  . 

Southa!t!pton 

Southbridge 

oouth  iladley 

h'outii¥/ick 

opencer  .  . 

SPHINGPIELD 

Sterling  .  , 

:5  tough  ton 

^tow  .  .  , 

ywampscott 

TURRimTm,   Conn. 

Truro  ,  . 

Upton  .  . 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

WALTHAM   . 

wareham 

Ware   .  . 

Watertown 

V'iebstar 

Wastboro  . 

west  Boys ton 

WIiSTFIiiLiJ 

westford 

Westminster 

V:;estport    . 

west  ii^pringfield 

Westwood  . 

Weymouth  . 

White  River  June 

wilbraham 

Willlainstown 

Winchanden 

Winchester 

Winthx'Op 

fiOBVKn 

VyORCEiiTKK 


2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 

20 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
X 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

20 


Iloirie  Addresses 

(Classlfiod  by  t'tates  and  Counties) 


iMumbor 

i^or  Cent 

Connecticut   .    . 

.    .           3 

.78 

I.':as3acbiis8tts    . 

.    .      367 

96.57 

Mew  Jersey      .    . 

.     ,           2 

.54 

Naw  York     ,    .    . 

.    .           6 

1.67 

Pennsylvania 

.     ,           1 

.27 

Vermont        .    ,    . 

.     .           1 

.27 

380 

100,00 

c. 


Hoffie  Addresses 
(Classified  by  Counties  of  i.^ass. 


larnstable 

Jerksbire 
Bristol 


Sss©x     ,    , 

^ranklin   . 

!ampd.en 

lamp  gb  ire 

liddlessx 

l&ntuckot 

iori'olk 

'lyinoutfo 

i-uffolk 

fcrcester 


ujsb©r 

?ev  Cent 

3 

.82 

23 

6.27 

6 

1.63 

1 

.28 

25 

6.81 

20 

5.45 

74 

20.16 

4? 

12.81 

36 

9.81 

X 

.28 

26 

7.08 

18 

4.90 

33 

8.99 

54 

14.71 

367 


100.00 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  STAFF 
OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D.  *South  College  —  President's  House 

President 

William  L.Machmer,  D.Ed.  South  College —  151  Amity  St. 

Dean 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S.  South  College  —  62  Orchard  St 

Director  of  Summer  School 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.  Experiment  Station  Office —  109  Fearing  St, 

Director  of  Graduate  School 

James  W.  Burke,   B.S.  South  College  —  90  Cowls  Roac 

Secretary 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  South  College—  10  Pleasant  Court 

Treasurer 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B.  The  Library'  —  273  Amity  St. 

Librarian 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Broughton  Abigail  Adams  House 

Matron  of  Women's  Dormitory 


FACULTY 


Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D.  Mathematics  Building  —  Harkness  Rd. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.  The  Chapel  —  26  Cosby  Ave 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 

Harold  W.  Cary,  Ph.D.  The  Chapel  —  25  Summer  St 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S.  Nutrition  Laboratory —  154  Lincoln  Ave 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Coolidge,  M.S.  South  College  —  The  Homesteac 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S.      Physical  Education  Building  —  395  North  Pleasant  St 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educaliofi 


*First  address  is  business,  second  is  residence. 


Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D     "  North  College  —  90  Spring  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Harry  N.  Click,  Ph.D.  Stockbridge  Hall  —  30  North  Hadley  Rd. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Maxwell  H.  Coldberg,  Ph.D.  The  Chapel  —  9  Chestnut  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  A.M.  Stockbridge  Hall  —  15  Fearing  St. 

Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Teacher- Training,  State  Department  of  Education 

Claude  C.  Neet,  PhD.  Stockbridge  Hall  —  321  Lincoln  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D.  Stockbridge  Hall  —  259  Lincoln  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr.  Stockbridge  Hall  —  104  Northampton  Rd. 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Head  of  Department; 

Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 

Charles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D.  North  College  — 407  North  Pleasant  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Winthrop  S.  Welles,  M.Ed.  Stockbridge  Hall  —  135  Lincoln  Ave. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department 


VISITING  INSTRUCTOR 

Richard  G.  Wendell,  Ph.D.  The  Chapel 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 


*First  address  is  business,  second  is  residence. 
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NOTICE 


The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to  withdraw  or  change 
the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue,  either  as  to  courses,  personnel,  fees,  or  facilities. 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  thirty-second  session  of  the  summer  school  at  Massachusetts  State  College 
will  begin  July  7  and  continue  through  August  15. 

Admission  —  There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  summer 
session.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their 
preparation  allows. 

Purposes  —  The  summer  school  program  is  arranged  for: 

1.  School  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  connected  with  senior  and 
junior  high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  who  seek  advanced  instruction  either 
with  or  without  relation  to  an  academic  degree. 

2.  Teachers  who  desire  to  pursue  courses  that  will  better  prepare  them  for  their 
work. 

3.  College  students  who  desire  to  further  their  regular  college  work. 

4.  Any  adult  person  who  finds  courses  suited  to  his  preparation  and  needs. 


FULL  SESSION  COURSES 

Registration  —  Registration  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall  from  9  A.  ^L  to  4:30 
P.  M.  on  Monday,  July  7.  Late  registrations  should  be  made  at  the  Short  Course 
Office,  South  College.     (Telephone  Amherst  900  —  Connecting  all  departments). 

Classes  will  begin  promptly  at  8  A.  M.  Tuesday,  July  8  and  will  be  held  as  announced 
in  the  description  of  courses  until  Wednesday',  August  13,  inclusive.  Examinations  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  14  and  15. 

Classes  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  12  to  make  up  Monday  classes  missed  due 
to  registration. 

Change  of  Program  —  Notice  of  any  proposed  addition  or  cancellation  of  courses 
after  registration  must  be  reported  at  once  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session.  Students  will  be  allowed,  after  securing  the  consent  of  the  Director, 
to  make  such  additions  or  cancellations  up  to  and  including  July  14.  After  that  date 
no  changes  will  be  permitted.  A  student  attending  anj'  course  is  required  to  do  the 
full  work  assigned  to  the  class,  unless  registered  as  an  auditor. 

Credits  —  All  courses  are  measured  in  terms  of  semester  credit  units.  The  number 
of  college  credits  which  may  be  earned  in  one  summer  cannot  exceed  six  semester  units. 

Grades  and  Passing  Mark  —  All  undergraduate  grades  are  given  in  percentages 
with  60  as  a  required  minimum  for  passing  a  course  successfully. 

Credit  Courses  Offered 


Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 
Genetics  and  Eugenics 
Economics  of  War 
Elements  of  Economics 
Introduction  to  Political  Science 
Public  Administration 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Professional  Possessions 
Makers  of  Educational  History 
Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching 
Principles  of  Vocational  Education 
Mid-Nineteenth  Century  American  Novel 
Mid-Nineteenth  Century  Philosophic 
Thought  in  American  Literature 


Listening  in  on  Literature 

Familiar  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth 

Centrum' 
Government  of  the  United  States 
Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe, 

1870-1940 
History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 
International  Relations  Since  The  World.^ 

War 
Economics  of  the  Household 
College  Algebra 
Plane  Trigonometry 
Educational  Psychologj' 
Ethics 

Abnormal  Psychology 
Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child 


-    GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Registration  of  Graduate  Students  —  (Summer  Session).  Graduate  students 
not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Massachusetts  State  College  must  submit 
evidence  of  their  qualifications  for  graduate  study  but  are  not  required  to  file  transcripts 
of  their  past  scholastic  record.  All  such  should  consult  the  Director  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  secure  his  consent  before  registering  for  any  courses.  These  students  may 
obtain,  upon  request  to  the-  Director,  an  official  statement  of  the  work  completed  in 
the  Summer  Session. 

Graduate  students  desiring  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  College  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time  of 
their  registration  which  are  as  follows: 

Admission — -Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted: 

1.  To  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

2.  To  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  substantially  equivalent  to  that  conferred  by  this  College. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  qualify  for  candidacy  for 
an  advanced  degree  and  graduate  courses  maj^  be  pursued  even  if  there  is  no  interest 
in  a  degree. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  presented  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session  accompanied  by  an  official  transcript  of  the  appli- 
cant's undergraduate  record,  by  a  record  of  any  graduate  work  he  may  have  had,  and 
by  a  statement  of  the  applicant's  desires  regarding  a  degree. 

Registration  is  required  of  all  students  taking  graduate  courses,  the  registration 
card  being  obtained  through  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Fees  — ■  For  graduate  students  the  usual  Summer  School  expenses  of  tuition  and 
special  fees  will  be  collected. 

Graduate  Studies  — •  Some  graduate  work  is  available  during  each  semester  of  the 
college  year.  In  the  summer  session,  however,  students  desiring  to  take  work  other 
than  that  listed  in  this  circular  are  required  to  make  special  arrangements  with  the 
head  of  the  respective  department. 

Instructors  should  note  that  the  passing  grade  for  graduate  students  is  the  same 
as  for  undergraduates  with  the  understanding  that  a  higher  quality  of  work  is  required 
in  the  case  of  the  former. 

During  the  present  summer  session  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  toward 
an  advanced  degree. 

j  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  Mid-Nnineteenth  Century  Philosophic 

i  Genetics  and  Eugenics  Thought  in  American  Literature 

jEconomics  of  War  Government  of  the  United  States 

Elements  of  Economics  Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe, 

•Introduction  to  Political  Science  1870-1940 

Public  Administration  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 

iPrinciples  and  Methods  of  Te^iching  International   Relations  Since  the  World 

Professional  Possessions  War 

Makers  of  Educational  History  Economics  of  the  Household 

pecondary  School  Curriculum  Educational   Psychology 

Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching  Ethics 

iPrinciples  of  Vocational  Education  Abnormal  Psychology 

Mid-Nineteenth  Century  American  Novel       Mental  Hj'giene  of  the  School  Child 


EXPENSES 


I 


There  is  a  tuition  charge  of  $5.00  for  each  semester  credit.  All  fees  must  be  paid 
to  the  College  Treasurer,  within  one  week  from  the  opening  date.  1^1 

A  special  recreation  fee  of  $2.50  must  be  paid  at  time  of  registration  by  each  student ' 
registering  in  the  six  weeks  session  for  credit  courses.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this^ 
rule,  either  for  commuting  students  or  other  non-residents. 

Total  expense  for  the  six  weeks  summer  session  will  probably  vary  from  $85.00 
to  $110.00  as  itemized  below. 


Tuition  (3-6  semester  hours) . 

Recreation  Fee 

Board 

Room 

Books 

Laboratory  Supplies . 

Laundry 


Low 

High 

$15.00 

$30.00 

2.50 

2.50 

36.00 

42.00 

18.00 

18.00 

5.00 

10.00 

2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

6.00 

$84.50        $112.50 


Rooms  —  Dormitories  are  available  for  men  and  women.    A  uniform  rate  of  $3. 
per  week  will  be  charged  each  student. 

All  requests  for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  college.' 
A  deposit  of  $3.00  is  required  in  order  to  secure  a  reservation  in  the  dormitory.    Students'! 
will  be  notified  by  the  Treasurer,  upon  receipt  of  the  fee,  as  to  the  location  of  the  roomj 
Deposits  will  not  be  refunded  after  the  beginning  of  the  summer  session,  and  are  applied'j 
to  total  payment  for  the  rooms  at  registration. 

Blankets  and  bed  linen  should  be  supplied  by  the  student. 

There  is  also  an  ample  supply  of  furnished  rooms  in  private  homes  convenient  tc 
the  campus  at  moderate  rates.  A  list  of  desirable  locations  will  be  available  at  time 
of  registration. 

Board  —  The  college  maintains  a  cafeteria  on  the  self-service  plan  in  Draper  Hall,' 
on  the  college  grounds.  Board  may  be  had  at  from  $6.50  to  $7.00  a  week.  Good  board- 
ing places  can  also  be  secured  outside  of  the  college  if  desired. 


RECREATION 

The  Summer  Session  offers  many  advantages.  Amherst,  a  quiet  college  town 
located  in  the  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley  and  rich  in  historical  lore,  beckons  the 
summer  visitor.  The  living  conditions  are  excellent  and  especially  desirable  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  study  and  restful  surroundings. 

The  social  life  of  the  Summer  School  is  attractive.  There  are  many  interesting 
places  —  groves,  brooks,  woods,  near  Amherst  which  are  easily  accessible,  especially 
for  those  with  cars. 

Some  play  hobby  should  be  mixed  with  the  study  program.  Choose  your  own. 
Try  them  all. 

Picnics  —  Picnic  parties  are  held  at  such  scenic  spots  as  Mount  Holyoke,  Whately 
Glen  and  Sky  Pasture  in  the  Pelham  Hills.  These  get-togethers  are  one  of  the  high 
spots  of  the  recreation  program. 

Golf  —  Amherst  has  a  fine  nine-hole  course  and  privileges  are  extended  to  summer 
school  students  at  a  special  rate  for  the  six  weeks. 

Swimming  —  The  College  swimming  pool,  located  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building,  will  be  available  from  July  7,  if  use  by  students  warrants.  Recreation  fee 
includes  this  privilege  without  further  cost  to  the  student. 

Tennis  —  Several  newly  constructed  courts  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  summer 
school   students. 

Lawn  Bowls  —  This  game  is  rapidly  becoming  popular.  A  set  of  bowls  may  be 
used  at  any  time.  Summer  school  and  resident  faculty  members  are  cordially  invited 
to  play. 

Bowling— Indoors  —  The  bowling  alleys  in  Memorial  Hall  will  be  open  for  use  by 
summer  school  students  on  two  afternoons  a  week.    Recreation  fee  will  cover  the  cost. 

Badminton,  archery,  softball  and  horseshoe  pitching  are  other  sports  for  which 
facilities  and  equipment  are  provided.  The  only  equipment  not  furnished  would  be 
such  items  as  tennis  balls  or  badminton  "shuttles." 

Recreation  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor 
Llewellyn  L.  Derby  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Education. 

CAMPUS  FACILITIES 

The  College  —  The  College  campus  occupies  an  attractive  site  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  north  of  Amherst  center.  The  College  has  over  700  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  demonstrating  the  better  practices  of  many  of 
the  leading  agricultural  industries  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  a  large  range  of  green- 
houses of  the  most  modern  and  approved  type;  there  is  a  modern  dairy  barn  with  a 
large  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle;  there  are  good  horses,  pure-bred  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry; 
there  are  fields  of  corn,  potatoes,  clover,  and  grass  in  season;  orchards  of  apple,  peach, 
plum,  and  pear  trees;  tracts  of  good  forest  land,  nurseries,  and  market  gardens.  There 
are  also  considerable  tracts  devoted  to  experiments,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual 
interest. 

Libraries  —  The  Goodell  Library  contains  over  100,000  bound  volumes  and  a 
very  large  collection  of  pamphlets,  which  are  of  great  practical  value,  being  mono- 
graphs on  the  technical  subjects  studied  in  the  College.  These  pamphlets  include 
particularly  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
those  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  other  Agricultural  colleges  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Among  the  bound  volumes,  works  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany, 
entomology  and  the  various  sciences,  connected  especially'  with  agriculture  predom- 


inate,  but  literature,  history,  economics,  religion,  sociology  and  art  are  also  well  rep- 
resented. More  than  five  hundred  periodicals,  covering  technical  and  general  subjects, 
are  regularly  taken  and  both  the  current  numbers  and  the  back  files  are  readily  ac- 
cessible. 

The  library  is  open  for  readers  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  p.  m.  during  the  summer. 

There  are  numerous  department  libraries,  such  as  those  in  Stockbridge  Hall,  and 
French,  Marshall,  and  Clark  Halls,  where  many  valuable  publications  may  be  used. 

The  town  of  Amherst  in  its  Jones  Memorial  Library  offers  further  additional 
advantages  of  unusual  interest. 

College  Bookshop  and  Soda  Fountain  —  The  College  maintains  a  bookstore 
providing  all  textbooks  used  in  courses.  This  is  located  in  North  College.  A  full  line 
of  paper,  notebooks,  and  writing  materials  is  carried.  There  is  also  a  well-equipped 
soda  fountain,  and  light  lunches,  ice  cream,  and  smokers'  supplies  are  on  sale.  Since 
the  college  is  situated  about  one  mile  north  of  the  town  and  away  from  the  shopping 
centre,  it  is  hoped  this  convenient  arrangement  will  aid  students  in  supplying  their 
various   needs. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  DURING  SUMMER  SESSION 

June  10-12  Insurance  Group 

June  22  —  July  6  Pilgrim  Fellowship  Group 

July  11  — August  1  4-H  Camps 

July  28  —  August  1  Farm  and  Home  Week 

August  3  — August  16  Cooperative  Group 

August  18  —August  21  New  England  Grange  Lecturers'  Conference 

The  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  College  Extension  Service  in  July  brings  hundreds  of 
people  to  the  campus  for  the  four-day  program.  This  year 
the  dates  are  July  28  to  August  1,  inclusive.  A  fine  program 
of  lectures,  with  many  speakers  of  national  prominence, 
gives  summer  school  students  an  unusual  opportunity 
during  this  session.  No  extra  fees.  Plan  to  have  your 
friends  visit  the  college  at  that  time. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 

BIOLOGY 
Fundamentals  of  Nutrition 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  digestion,  assimilation 
and  utilization  of  foodstuffs  by  the  human  body.  It  includes,  also,  a  study  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  foods  and  the  principles  on  which  adequate  dietaries  are  planned. 
Food  preparation  in  relation  to  the  conservation  of  nutritive  value  will  be  stressed. 

The  National  Defense  Council  recognizes  that  one  of  the  first  lines  of  defense  for 
the  nation  is  adequate  nutrition.  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  the  nation's  food  is 
important.  This  program  can  be  better  carried  out  if  more  people  have  a  working 
knowledge  o(  the  principles  of  nutrition. 

This  course  should  be  of  value  to  teachers  and  to  workers  in  the  various  fields  of 
public  health.  Also,  it  should  serve  as  a  refresher  course  for  homemakers  and  others 
who  would  like  to  bring  their  nutrition  up-to-date. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

11:00-11:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  111,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Mrs.  Gladys  \l.  Cook 

Genetics  and  Eugenics 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  problems  concerned  in  human  reproduction 
and  inheritance.  The  main  topics  studied  will  consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction, 
the  physical  basis  of  inheritance,  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  characteristics. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  such  questions  as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative 
importance  of  genetic  and  environmental  influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  population  trends,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

9:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  (3  semester  credits  by  arrangement). 

Room  114,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Professor  Rice 

*(Room  110,  Stockbridge  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

*Note:  This  and  other  adjustments,,  as  indicated,  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  campus  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

ECONOMICS 
Economics  of  War  \ 

The  problems  of  a  war  economy  with  especial  reference  to  the  United  States.  * 

Part  I.  Needs  of  a  Warring  Nation:  Man  power;  raw  materials  and  the  problem 
of  substitutes:  facilities  of  production,  distribution,  transportation  and  finance;  economic 
mobilization  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II:  war  and  democracy. 

Part  II.  The  War  Economy:  Military  versus  civilian  demand:  factors  limiting 
national  output:  war  finance:  priorities  and  price  control:  inflation:  rationing  of  con- 
sumers goods  and  government  operation  of  industry. 

Part  III.  International  Economics  of  War  and  the  Situation  of  Neutrals:  foreign 
trade  and  war-time  shipping:  the  war  economy  of  neutrals. 

'        Part  IV.     Post- War  Economics:     population  problems:  economic  demobilization: 
post-war  finance:  settlement  of  internal  war  debts. 

Discussion  lectures  based  on  assigned  readings  are  supplemented  by  individual 
reports  on  special  phases. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

10:00-10:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  26,  Goessmann  Laboratory.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble 
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Elements  of  Economics 

Introduction  to  the  problems  of  our  modern  industrial  society.  A  survey  is  made 
of  the  legal  institutions  of  private  property,  free  contract,  free  trade  and  free  enterprise 
and  the  economic  institutions  of  exchange,  the  price  system,  wage  system,  credit  system. 
Important  economic  organizations  including  the  corporation,  the  partnership,  the 
family,  endowed  institutions,  markets,  important  social  customs  and  wages,  the  place 
of  machine  industry  and  large-scale  production  are  examined.  Discussion  lectures  of 
text  readings  are  supplemented  by  book  reports. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

12:00-12:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  26,  Goessmann  Laboratory.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble 


Introduction  To  Political  Science 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  subject  matter  of  political  science 
as  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences.  Study  is  made  of  the  relation  of  theorj^  to  practice 
in  the  matter  of  contemporary  political  institutions  and  the  proposals  for  their  change. 

Subjects  treated  include:  —  the  nature  and  methods  of  political  science;  the  origin, 
evolution,  and  theory  of  the  state;  forms  of  government  —  monarchies,  republics,  etc.; 
totalitarianism  and  dictatorship;  ends  and  purposes  of  government;  sovereignty;  civil 
and  political  rights;  constitutions;  law;  governmental  structure;  public  opinion  and 
political  parties. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  but  also  of  teachers  and  members  of  other  professions  and  occupations  who 
might  be  interested  in  studying  the  theories  and  problems  of  modern  government. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

9:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  26,  Goessmann  Laboratory  Assistant  Professor  Rohr 

Public  Administration 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  public  administrative  organization  and  operation  in 
the  United  States. 

Subjects  treated  include:  —  the  relationship  of  the  administration  or  executive 
branch  of  government  to  the  legislative  and  judicial;  organization  and  structure  of 
departments  and  other  agencies;  central  and  local  administration;  public  personnel 
management;  financial  organization  and  practices;  public  relations;  administrative  law. 

Some  of  the  problems  and  solutions  involved  in  National  Defense  administration 
will  be  considered. 

This  course  can  be  taken  with  profit  by  those  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
who  desire  training  in  the  administrative  process.    Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

11:00-11:50,  M.  T.  W.  th.  F. 

Room  26,  Goessmann  Laboratory.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr 

Note:  —  In  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  room  No.  201,  North  College, 
lis  housed  a  special  research  library  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  governmental 
functions  and  administration.  All  students  are  Invited  to  make  use  of  this  library 
'  during  college  hours. 
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EDUCATION 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

For  teachers  of  experience,  this  course  provides  a  review  through  critical  study  of 
basic  principles  and  accepted  methods  of  teaching,  with  their  application  through 
effective  devices;  for  prospective  teachers,  it  provides  an  introduction  to  the  professional 
view  of  their  work.  Care  is  taken  that  theory  is  interpreted  in  concrete  classroom  ex- 
periences with  principles,  methods,  and  devices  identified.  By  these,  any  teacher  may 
check  future  work  and  know  that  it  is  on  solid  foundations.  This  will  help  to  take  the 
guess-work  out  of  teaching  procedures  and  make  them  defensible. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits- 

12:00-12:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  102,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Professor  Welles 

*(Room  111,  Stockbridge  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

Professional  Possessions 

Teachers  do  better  work  when  they  feel  sure  of  themselves.  Confidence  is  based 
upon  the  possession  of  the  right  equipment.  Confidence  grows  as  skill  in  the  use  of 
equipment  increases.  Teachers  everywhere  covet  that  feeling  of  security  which  is  the 
reward  of  right  possessions  well  used.  So  this  course  attempts  to  offer  the  effective 
minimum  of  professional  possessions  with  suggestions  for  their  use.  Among  them  are 
psychological  bases  of  human  behavior,  fundamental  laws  of  learning,  basic  principles 
of  teaching,  legal  rights  and  privileges,  educational  evolution  revealed  by  history, 
educational  development  in  Massachusetts,  personal  inventory,  etc.  The  intention  is 
to  encourage  possession  of  certain  important  social  and  personal  items  that  bring  with 
them  the  sense  of  readiness  for  and  feeling  of  confidence  in  work. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

9:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  102,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Professor  Welles 

*(Room  111,  Stockbridge  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

Makers  of  Educational  History 

The  fundamental  assumption  behind  this  course  is  that  the  broad  panorama  of 
education  throughout  the  ages  will  have  greater  reality  and  be  more  stimulating  if 
studied  from  the  background  of  the  great  personages  who  played  a  part  in  conditioning  it. 
Much  can  be  learned  from  the  ideas  of  these  men  which  will  function  directly  in  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  American  education  and  the  institutions  set  up  for  acheiving  it. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

8:00-8:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  102,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis 

*(Room  111,  Stockbridge  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 

This  course  deals  with  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  curriculum,  program  of" 
study,  and  courses  in  special  academic  fields.  Principles  of  curriculum  and  program  con-i 
struction  will  be  discussed  briefly.  Each  student  will  examine  courses  of  stud>-  in  hisi 
own  field  from  cities  throughout  the  country.  Analysis  and  evaluation  will  be  made! 
of  such  terms  as  unit,  activity  program,  integrated  curriculum,  core  curriculum,  projects, 
progressive  education,  etc. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

10:00-10:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F, 

Room  102,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis i 

*(Room  110,  Stockbridge  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 
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Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching 

For  employed  teachers  and  directors  of  vocational  agriculture.  Prospective  candi- 
dates may  be  admitted  by  special  arrangement.  The  course  deals  with  problems  which 
grow  out  of  the  experiences  of  Massachusetts  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture;  methods 
and  technique  of  teaching  agriculture.  Visits  are  made  to  schools  and  to  pupils  on  farms. 
Constructive  assignments  bearing  upon  the  individual  experiences  and  prospects  of 
the  members  of  the  class  are  merged  with  the  campaigns  under  way  for  better  teaching 
in  agricultural  schools.    Regularly  designated  as  Education  103. 

It  is  desirable  that,  by  previous  correspondence,  a  plan  may  be  developed  with 
reference  to  individual  problems  and  the  instructor  will  recommend  some  definite 
data  to  be  secured,  relating  to  the  problem,  before  the  summer  school  opens. 

10  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

8:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  319,  Stockbridge  Hall  Mr.  Heald* 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education 

A  study  of  the  laws,  rulings  and  policies  in  Federal  and  State  supported  voca- 
tional education  in  the  United  States.  The  philosophy  and  experiences  leading  to  the 
legislation  and  the  evolution  of  a  well  defined  body  of  practice  especially  in  Massachu- 
setts since  1906.  The  types  of  work  involved,  the  occupations  represented,  the  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  problems,  standards  set,  approval  factors,  machinery  nec- 
essary and  dangers  to  be  avoided.  Day  schools,  part-time  and  continuation  schools, 
evening  schools.  Relation  to  other  secondary  education.  While  leaning  toward  the 
agricultural  field,  this  course  avoids  the  specific  phase  treated  in  the  "Methods"  courses. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Small,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Glavin, 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  usually  assist  in  this  course.  Brief  correspondence 
in  advance  addressed  to  the  instructor  in  charge  will  enable  the  student  to  secure  maxi- 
mum values  from  the  course.     Regularly  designated  as  Education  104. 

10  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

10:00-10:50,  M.  F.;  10:00-11:50,  T.  W.  Th.,  2  hours  by  arrangement. 

Room  319,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Mr.  Heald* 

Note:  Education  103  and  104  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in  Vocational 
Teacher  Training. 

*Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  for  Agricultural  Schools  representing  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

ENGLISH 
Mid-Nineteenth  Century  American  Novel 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  prose  fiction  as  an  American 
medium  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  will  deal  particularly  with  the  writings  of  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Howells  and  Mark  Twain.  . 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

12:00-12:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Auditorium,  The  Chapel.  Associate  Professor  Wendell 

*(Room  B,  Wilder  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

Mid-Nineteenth  Century  Philosophic  Thought  in  American  Literature 

The  work  in  this  course  will  focus  upon  the  essays  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  with 
some  reference  to  supplementary  authors,  particularly  Walt  Whitman. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

10:00-10:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Auditorium,  The  Chapel.  •  Associate  Professor  Wendell 

*(Room  B,  Wilder  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 
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Listening  in  on  Literature 

This  course  explores  the  sound-values  in  the  appreciation  of  heard  literature. 
It  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  full  enjoyment  of  literary  utterance  that  comes  to 
them  orally  —  for  example,  through  the  radio.  Yet  it  aims  also  to  enrich  the  literary 
experience  of  those  who  read  literature  by  themselves,  "silently,"  or  who  teach  others 
to  enjoy  literature. 

In  this  course,  much  use  is  made  of  literary  recordings  which  enable  us  to  hear 
authors  themselves  reading  from  their  own  works,  and  distinguished  interpreters  reading 
from  the  works  of  others. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

11:00-11:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Auditorium,  The  Chapel.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg 

*(Room  B,  Wilder  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

Familiar  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

A  brief  historic  survey  of  the  informal  essay  in  English  is  followed  by  an  appre- 
ciative study  of  outstanding  familiar  essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Among 
the  writers  included  are:  Lamb,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey,  Dickens,  Thacheray, 
Alexander  Smith,  George  Eliot,  Stevenson,  and  Francis  Thompson. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  practice  in  the  writing  of  the  familiar  essay. 
5  class  hours  a  week.  2  semester  credits. 

9:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Auditorium,  The  Chapel.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg 

*(Room  B,  Wilder  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 


HISTORY 

Government  of  the  United  States 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  practical  operation  of  our  federal  government.  The 
course  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  its  historical  develop- 
ment and  the  interpretation  of  key  clauses.  The  adaptation  of  government  to  new 
economic  and  social  conditions  is  a  central  theme  of  the  course,  with  emphasis  on  trends 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Library  readings  are  designed  to  provide  an  understanding 
of  present-day  problems. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

9:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  C,  The  Chapel.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell 

*(Room  K,  Fernald  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  1870-1940 

The  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  internal  history  of  the  principal  European 
countries,  1870-1914.  This  will  include  political  and  economic  developments,  social 
unrest,  and  thought  movements.  There  will  be  special  emphasis  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  course  on  post-war  conditions  and  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Republican 
and  Nazi  Germany,  in  Italy  and  France.  The  course  does  not  treat  international 
relations.     Text,  lectures,  and  library  readings. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

12:00-12:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  C,  The  Chapel.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell 

*(Room  K,  Fernald  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 
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History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 

A  survey  of  national  development,  correlating  economic  growth  and  changing 
social  conditions  with  the  political  history.  The  period  covered  witnessed  the  com- 
pletion of  westward  expansion,  the  industrial  revolution  and  growth  of  cities,  the  con- 
flict of  labor  and  capital,  and  the  development  of  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 
This  history  will  be  focussed  upon  our  current  national  and  international  problems. 
A  text  will  be  used,  together  with  selected  readings. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

8:00-8:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  C,  The  Chapel.  Assistant  Professor  Gary 

*(Room  K,  Fernald  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

International  Relations  Since  the  World  War 

This  course  traces  the  progress  of  international  relations  of  the  World  Powers  from 
World  War  I  to  World  War  II.  Economic  conditions,  political  ideologies,  and  tradi- 
tional diplomatic  policies  are  discussed  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  of  other  efforts  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  designed  for  the  general 
reader,  and  is  based  upon  a  text  supplemented  with  periodical  literature. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

11:00-11:50,  M.T.  W.Th.F. 

Room  C,  The  Chapel.  Assistant  Professor  Cary 

*(Room  K,  Fernald  Hall,  July  28-August  1). 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Economics  of  the  Household 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  standards  and  position  of  the  family  in  modern  society 
and  of  the  problems  related  to  better  living.  The  discussions  will  be  based  on  the 
management  of  family  income  and  wise  use  of  energy  and  time;  the  planning  and  rout- 
ing of  work  and  kitchen  arrangements;  the  problems  in  marketing  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer;  and  the  developing  of  human  values  in  group  living. 

This  study  should  be  of  value  to  teachers  in  general,  to  homemakers,  and  to  anyone 
interested  in  management  problems.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  problems  brought 
out  by  the  defense  program  because  everyone  is  interested  in  conservation  and  wise 
selection  of  commodities  since  prices  are  continually  rising. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

10:00-10:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  111,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Assitant  Professor  Coolidge 

MATHEMATICS 
College  Algebra 

A  brief  review  of  quadratic  equations,  radicals  and  exponents,  the  binomial  theorem, 
logarithms,  progressions,  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  probability  and  chance. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  applications. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

8:00-8:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  B,  Mathematics  Building.  Assistant  Professor  Andersen 

Plane  Trigonometry 

The  development  of  trigonometric  relationships,  solution  of  trigonometric  equa- 
tions, systems  of  angular  measurement,  inverse  trigonometric  functions,  solution  of 
right  and  oblique  triangles. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits, 

10:00-10:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  B,  Mathematics  Building.  Assistant  Professor  Andersen 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Educational  Psychology 

The  first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  some  philosophical  aspects  of  education 
with  reference  to  aims  and  objectives  of  the  educative  process.  The  major  part  of  the 
course  is  psychological  in  nature  and  the  chief  task  is  to  investigate  the  most  economical 
techniques  of  attaining  the  goals  of  education  —  economical  from  the  standpoints  of 
(1)  time  required  (2)  energy  expended  and  (3)  financial  burden.  The  concrete  subject 
matter  naturally  deals  with  the  original  nature  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  learning, 
motivation,  individual  differences,  mental  testing,  personality  development,  etc.  In 
addition  to  general  cultural  and  informational  value,  the  course  is  especially  designed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  background  for  professional  courses  in  education. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

8:00-8:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  113,  Stockbrldge  Hall.  Professor  Glick 

*(Room  28,  Goessmann  Laboratory,  July  28-August  1). 

Ethics 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  various  conceptions  of  "wise  conduct"  both  his- 
torical and  contemporary.  These  theories  are  studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of 
civilizations  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  each  with  reference  to  the  solution 
of  some  present  problems  of  conduct  both  individual  and  social.  An  attempt  is  made 
through  the  study  of  human  motivation  to  understand  why  "we  do  what  we  do"  and 
thereby  arrive  at  effective  methods  of  making  goodness  attractive  and  render  badness 
unattractive.  Frequent  suggestions  will  be  discussed  pertaining  to  moral  education 
in  our  schools. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

10:00-10:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  113,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Professor  Glick 

*(Room  28,  Goessmann  Laboratory,  July  28-August  1). 

Abnormal  Psychology 

This  is  a  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  mental 
abnormalities.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  the  nature  of  abnormality,  the 
nature  of  functional  and  organic  disorders,  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech  prob- 
lems, memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emotional  extremes  and  in- 
feriority attitudes,  feeblemindedness,  nervous  disorders,  and  the  insanities. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits- 

9:00-9:50,  M.  T.  W,  Th.  F. 

Room  113,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Assistant  Professor  Neet 

*(Room  28,  Goessmann  Laboratory,  July  28-August  1). 

Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child 

This  is  a  comprehensive  course  dealing  with  the  development  of  good  mental 
health,  and  with  school  and  home  problems  resulting  from  improper  adjustment.  The 
following  topics  are  considered:  origin  of  behavior,  organic  and  environmental  factors 
in  personality;  factors  of  learning  in  adjustment,  emotional  control;  inferiority  attitudes; 
adjustment  mechanisms;  the  neuroses;  behavior  and  conduct  problems;  disciplinary 
methods;  and  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  principles  in  the  school  and  home. 

5  class  hours  a  week.  3  semester  credits. 

11:00-11:50,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Room  113,  Stockbridge  Hall.  Assistant  Professor  Neet 

*(Room  28,  Goessmann  Laboratory-,  July  28-August  1). 
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OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

AT 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 


The  Four  Year  Undergraduate  Course 

The  four  year  course,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees, 
offers  opportunity  for  major  study  in  the  fields  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences,  General  Engineering,  Physical  Education  for  men,  Liberal 
Arts  and  Home  Economics.  Strong  supporting  courses  are  given  in  the  Humanities  and 
special  training  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  anj^  of  the  fields 
mentioned. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  based  upon  the  completion  of  a  four  year 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  be  offered; 
eight  and  one-half  in  a  prescribed  group  including  English,  foreign  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  history;  and  two  to  six  in  the  restricted  elective  group  selected  from  ad- 
ditional science,  history,  and  language.  Free  electives  not  to  exceed  four  units  may 
be  substituted  for  a  corresponding  number  of  units  in  the  restricted  elective  group. 

The  normal  annual  expense  of  a  student  in  this  course  is  $590.00  which  may  be: 
reduced  to  $490.00  by  strict  economj^  These  amounts  cover  the  annual  tuition  charge  • 
of  $100.00  for  residents  of  the  State  and  other  strictly  college  expenses.  They  do  not: 
include  amounts  for  clothing,  travel,  etc.,  which  vary  so  much  with  individuals.  Some: 
opportunities  for  loans  and  scholarships  and  for  work  on  the  campus  are  available. 

Student  life  is  wholesome  and  interesting,  and  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  educational  process.  Intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics  are  conducted  with 
the  aim  of  giving  every  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  some  sport.  Student : 
academic  activities  such  as  musical  clubs,  dramatics,  debating,  publications  and  judging 
teams  are  well  supervised  and  participation  in  them  not  only  offers  splendid  training, 
but  is  considered  a  high  campus  honor. 

For  over  half  a  century  this  College  has  offered  a  high  grade  of  educational  training 
to  its  students  and  its  Alumni  have  taken  many  important  positions  of  responsibility. 

For  catalog  and  further  information  write  the  Dean,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


The  Graduate  School 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  qualified  students  with  proper 
guidance  in  the  methods  of  advanced  stud}'  and  research.  Courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of  science,  and  master  of  landscape  architec- 
ture are  available.  Students  who  desire  advanced  courses  but  who  do  not  wish  to 
become  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  also  may  be  admitted. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  may  be  granted  to  graduates  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  and  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing  who 
have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  substantiallj'  equivalent  to  that  conferred  by  this 
College. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

1941  Summer  Session 

Advanced  Application  for  Credit  Courses 

July  7  —  August  16 


Name 

Address 

Are  you  a  teacher? Where? Subject? 

Are  you  a  College  Graduate? Institution,  Degrees,  Dates? 

Are  you  a  Normal  School  Graduate? Institution,  Dates? 

Are  you  a  High  School  Graduate? ..Institution,  Dates? 

Are  you  a  College  Student? Where? Year- 
Do  you  desire  graduate  credit? Where? 

Do  you  desire  college  credit? Where? 

Please  list  courses  in  which  you  intend  to  enroll : 


Send  to  Short  Course  Office,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Two-  Year  Nori'Degree  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Related  Vocations 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1918,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  shorter  courses  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who  could  not  satisfy 
college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  unable  to  take 
the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Levi 
Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  and  its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  for  the  practice  of  farming  or  associated  agri- 
cultural industries.  Graduation  from  the  School  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable 
regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eight  vocations: 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufactures,  floriculture,  ornamental  horticulture,  fruit  grow- 
ing, poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening,  or  stewarding  for  hotel  and  restaurant 
training.  Specialization  in  a  vocation  does  not  prevent  students  from  securing  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  other  subjects.  The  Stockbridge  School  v/ill  appeal  not  only  to 
young  men  and  women,  but  also  to  men  and  women  of  mature  years  and  practical 
experience  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  business  of  farming  or  related  industries. 
The  School  is  not  intended  for  students  enrolled  in  a  high  school;  such  students  should 
complete  their  high  school  course  before  seeking  admission. 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  school  has 
registered  over  2500  students,  graduated  twenty-one  classes  numbering  more  than  1600 
members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year  (1940-41)  280  young  men  and  women. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly  toward 
jPreparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  useful  careers  of 
jour  graduates. 

For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing  an  ap- 
plication blank,  write  or  apply  to  Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 
Saturday,  May  3,  1941 


An  Invitation  to 

HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS, 
THEIR  TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS 

To  Visit  the  College;  to   Inspect  the  Campus,  the  Class-Rooms, 

Laboratories,    Dormitories;    to   Learn    First-Hand   of   the 

Educational  Advantages  of  Massachusetts  State 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 
VOLUME  XXXIII  APRIL,    1941  NUMBER  4 

Published  Eight  Times'  A  Year  By  Massachusetts  State  College,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  October,  November. 

Entered  at  Post  Office,  Amherst,  Mass.,  As  Second-Class  Matter. 

Publication  of  this   Document  Approved  by  the  Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance. 
Sm-3-41-5699 


(L  JjittQ/c  pwnL  fiASL&idant  SaksJi. 

An  Invitation  to  High  School  Day 

To  juniors  and  seniors  in  secondary  schools,  to  their  parents  and  teachers: 

Once  again  it  becomes  my  happy  privilege  to  invite  you  to  visit 
Massachusetts  State  College  on  the  occasion  of  our  annual  High  School 
Day. 

This  event  has  come  to  be  most  helpful  to  students  who  contemplate 
entering  college;  it  is  a  very  happy  occasion  for  those  of  us  here  at 
Massachusetts  State.  High  School  Day,  this  year,  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  May  3rd. 

There  will  be  a  full  and  interesting  program. 

All  visitors  are  asked  to  register  in  Memorial  Hall  upon  arrival 
on  campus ;  and,  from  Memorial  Hall,  groups  of  visitors  will  be  con- 
ducted by  members  of  our  staff  to  visit  points  of  interest  on  campus, 
laboratories,  classrooms,  the  library  and  dormitories. 

Dean  Machmer,  Registrar  Lanphear,  and  members  of  our  admis- 
sions committee  will  be  available  throughout  the  day  in  Memorial  Hall 
to  grant  personal  interviews  to  all  those  who  may  have  specific  questions 
with  regard  to  curriculum,  entrance  requirements,  opportunities  for 
"self  help." 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  by  our  students  enrolled  in  the  college 
R.  O.  T.  C.  unit;  there  will  be  a  presentation  by  the  college  dramatic 
society  and  High  School  Day  visitors  will  be  the  guests ;  and  there  will 
be  a  varsity  baseball  game  to  which  vistors  also  will  receive  compli- 
mentary tickets. 

The  day  has  been  planned  to  give  prospective  students,  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  an  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  our  col- 
lege and  its  educational  opportunities,  with  our  students  and  with  our 
campus.    I  hope  many  of  you  may  be  with  us. 

Cordially  yours, 

Hugh  P.  Baker 


President  Hugh  P.  Baker 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 

May  3,  1941 
SOME  ITEMS  OF   INTEREST 


The  course  of  study  at  Massachusetts  State  is  divided  into  "major" 
divisions  which  embrace  the  work  in  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
liberal  arts,  agriculture,  horticulture,  physical  education,  general  en- 
gineering, and  home  economics.  Work  within  the  various  divisions  leads 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  X'ocational 
Agriculture  Degree. 


Abigail  Adams  House,  women's  dormitory,  and  Thatcher  Hall, 
men's  dormitory,  will  be  oen  all  day  for  inspection  by  visitors,  as  well 
as  Lewis  Hall  and  Butterfield  House  the  two  new  domitories,  for  men 
and  women  respectively,  recently  provided  by  the  Alumni  of  the  College. 


Visitors  to  the  College  on  High  School  Day  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  personal  conferences  with  Dean  William  L.  Machmer,  Registrar 
Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  and  members  of  the  committee  on  admissions, 
so  that  courses  of  study,  entrance  requirements,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  prospective  students  may  be  discussed  at  length  and  in  detail. 

At  10:15  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  High  School  Day  members  of 
the  faculty  will  meet  with  high  school  visitors  in  Memorial  Hall  and 
will  conduct  these  visitors  to  the  various  classrooms  and  laboratories 
on  campus,  to  the  end  that  visitors  may  observe,  at  first  hand,  the  op- 
portunities which  are  provided  for  instruction  in  the  various  courses. 


Miss  Edna  Skinner,  dean  of  women,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin, 
vocational  counselor  for  women,  will  be  in  Memorial  Hall  throughout 
the  morning  of  High  School  Day  to  greet  women  visitors  and  high  school 
students. 


Mr.  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  director  of  short  courses  and  head  of  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  will  be  in  his  office  in  South  College 
until  noon  on  May  3rd  to  explain  opportunities  afforded  l)y  the  Stock- 
bridge  School,  a  two-year  course  in  vocational  agriculture. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS 
ARE  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL.  VISITORS  ARE  URGED  TO 
COME  TO  MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  REGISTER  IMMEDL 
ATELY  UPON  ARRIVAL  IN  AMHERST. 
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PROGRAM 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 

Massachusefts  State  College 
Saturday,  May  3,  1941 

9:00  A.M. -12:00  M.      Registration  and  inspection  of  Campus. 

ALL  VISITORS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO 
COME  AT  ONCE,  ON  ARRIVAL  IN  AM- 
HERST, TO  MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  TO 
REGISTER  THERE  AT  THE  INFORMA- 
TION DESK.  STUDENT  INVITATION 
CARDS  ARE  HERE  EXCHANGED  FOR 
TICKETS  ADMITTING  TO  THE  EVENTS 
OF  THE  DAY. 

9:30  A.M.-10:15  A.M.  Mounted  drill  and  exhibition  by  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
unit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  military  depart- 
ment, at  the  riding  park  south  of  Paige  Labora- 
tory. 

10:15  A.M.  Groups  of  visitors,  under  guidance  of  members 

of  the  faculty,  will  leave  Memorial  Hall  to  visit 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Visitors  should  be 
at  Memorial  Hall  promptly  at  10:15. 

11 :30  A.M.-l  :00  P.M.    Lunch  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  cafeteria. 

Draper  Hall,  at  moderate  cost. 

1 :15  P.M.  A  presentation  by  the  Roister  Doisters,  college 

dramatic  club,  Stockbridge  Hall  promptly  at 
1:15. 

4:00  P.M.  Varsity  baseball  game,  Massachusetts  State  vs. 

Trinty,  Alumni  Field. 


From  9:30  A.M.  Until  Noon,  and  From  1 :30  P.M.  Until  4:30  P.M. 
Dean  Machmer  and  Registrar  Lanphear 

AND 

Members  of  the  Entrance  Committee 
WILL  BE  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL 

FOR 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 


Note  :  The  program  is  so  arranged  that  most  visitors  may  return  to 
their  homes  on  Saturday  evening.  However,  for  those  who  wish  to  re- 
main in  Amherst  on  Saturday  night,  rooms  in  the  homes  of  townspeople 
may  be  obtained  at  $1.00  per  person.  Reservations  may  be  made  by 
addressing  the  Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College ;  requests 
for  reservations  should  be  made  two  weeks  in  advance. 

For  extra  copies  of  this  booklet,  and  for  invitation  cards,  address 
the  Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College. 


iBjuUsJUh, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE    COLLEGE 


COMMENCEMENT 
1941 


The  President's  Letter 

To  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Massachusetts  State  College: 

The  Seventy-first  Commencement  of  Massachusetts  State  College  will  be  unusually* 
interesting  to  all  who  visit  our  Campus  this  June.  We  expect  to  dedicate  our  new  men's 
dormitory,  Lewis  Hall,  and  our  new  women's  dormitory  and  commons,  the  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield  House.  In  this  way  we  shall  pay  tribute  to  the  unflagging  loyalty  of  ourr 
Alumni  who  have  shown  so  dramatically  in  these  buildings  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  united  effort. 

We  know  that  the  seniors  who  are  leaving  our  Campus  this  year  will  be  entering.; 
upon  a  troubled  world,  a  world  in  which  many  of  their  previously  conceived  standards' 
may  be  rudely  challenged.  However,  we  have  faith  in  our  young  people,  and  a  fiim  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  create  for  themselves  an  opportunity  for  ser^ice  to  our  de- 
mocracy. After  all,  such  service  is  the  real  justification  of  the  time  spent  on  tliein 
education. 

Our  Commencement  speaker  this  year  will  be  the  Honorable  Da^id  I.  WaLsh, 
United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Will  H.  Houghton,  President  of  thei 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  will  deliver  the  Baccalaureate  address. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  everywhere  w  ill  be  with  i 
us  in  June  to  share  in  celebrating  this,  the  Seventy-first  Commencement  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  College. 

Cordially  yours, 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 


ROTC  Cadets  Receive  Commissions  in  Army  Reserve  During 
Commencement  Week 


Program 


Friday,  June  6,  1941 

1:00  P.  M.     Annual  Spring  Horse  Show,  Riding  Park. 
8:00  P.  M.     Flint  Oratorical  Contest,  Memorial  Hall. 


Saturday,  June  7,  Alumni  Day 

8:30  A.  M.  Roister  Doister  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 

10:00  A.  M.  Annual  Meeting,  Associate  Alumni,  Memorial  Hall. 

10:00  A.  M.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President's  Office. 

12:00  M.  Alumni  Luncheon,  Drill  Hall. 

3:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Parade  to  Ball  Game. 

3 :30  P.  M.     Varsity  Baseball  Game  with  Amherst,  Alumni  Field. 
Following  Game  —  Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime. 

6 :00  P.  M.     Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 

9:00  P.  M.     Roister  Doister  Play,  "George  Washington  Slept  Here." 

Sunday,  June  8,  Baccalaureate  Sunday' 

9:00  A.  M.  Academics  and  Varsity  Club  Breakfast  Meetings,  Draper  Hall. 

11:00  A.  M.  Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 

3:00  P.  M.  President's  Reception,  Rhododendron  Garden  (inside  house  if  raining). 

5:30  P.  M.  Baccalaureate  Exercises,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Address   by   Will   H.    Houghton,    D.D.,   President,    Moody   Bible 
Institute,  Chicago. 

8:00  P.  M.     Concert  on  the  College  Chime. 

8:30  P.  M.     Senior  Class  Night  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium. 

9:45  P.  M.     Reception  by  Associate  Alumni  to  Seniors  and  their  guests,  Memorial 
Hall. 

Monday,  June  9,  Commencement 

10:00  A.  M.     Graduation  Exercises,  Physical  Education  Building. 

Address   by   Honorable   David    I.    Walsh,    LL.D.,    United   States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

9:00  P.  M.     Sophomore-Senior  Hop,  Drill  Hall. 
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ALUMNI  REUNION  PROGRAM 

Saturday.  June  7 

8:30  A. 

M. 

lloister  Doister  Breakfast,  Diaper  Hall. 

10:00  A. 

M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni.  Auditorium.  Memorial 
Hall. 

12:00  M 

Alumni  Luncheon. 

2:15  P. 

M. 

Concert  by  the  College  Band,  west  lawn  of  Memorial  Hall. 

3:00  P. 

M. 

Alumni  Parade,  Memorial  Hall  to  Alumni  Field. 

3:30  P. 

M. 

Varsity  Baseball  Game  —  with  Amherst,  Alumni  Field. 

Following  the  game  there  will  be  a  half-hour  concert  on  the 
college  chime. 

4:00  P. 

M. 

Alumnae  Tea,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  House  —  new  dormitory 
for  women  recently  erected  by  the  Associate  Alumni. 

6:00  P. 

M. 

Class  and  fraternity  reunions  and  suppers  as  arranged  by  the 
various  organizations. 

9:00  P. 

M. 

Roister  Doister  Play  —  the  Kaufmann-Hart  comedy,  "George 
Washington  Slept  Here,"  Bowker  Auditorium. 

CLASS  REUNIONS 

1886     (55  year  class)     William  H.   Atkins,   David  E.   Carpenter,   Charles  W.    Clapp 

William  A.  Eaton,  Kingsbury  Sanborn,  George  S.  Stone. 
1891      {50  year  class)     John  B.  Hull,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  Walter  C.  Paige,  2911 

6th  Avenue,  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
1896     (-(5  year  class)     Asa  S.  Kinney,  secretary.  70  Woodbridge  Street,  South  Hadley 

Mass. 
1901      (iO  year  class)     Dr.  Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Amherst,  Mass.;  James  H.  Chitkeringi 

secretary,  Dover,  Mass. 
1906     (35  year  class)     Richard  Wellington,  secretary,  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Expeiinient 

Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Edwin  F.  Gaskill,  Amherst,  Mass. 
1911     (30  year  class)     Leonard  M.  Johnson,  secietary,  9  Woostei-  Heights.  P.  O.  Bo> 

583,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Frederick  A.  McLaughlin,  Amherst,  Mass. 
1916     (25  year  class)     Lewis  Schlotterbeck,  1  Vernon  Street,  Wakefield.  Mass. 
1921     (?0  year  class)     Donald  C.  Douglass,  secretary,  12  George  Street,  Belmont,  Mass 
1926     { 1 5  year  class)     Alton  H.  Gustafson,  186  Main  Street.  Williamsto\\n.  Mass. 
1931      ( 10  year  class)     Norman  Myrick.  Amherst,  Mass. 
1936     (5  year  class)     Leonta   Horrigan,    Frances    Driscoll    Maclinn,    Amherst.    Ma.ss. 

Margaret  Hutchinson  Allen,  Box  64.  Montgomery  Center,  \  ermont. 
1938     (.V  year  class)     Frederick  ,).  Sie\ers.  \mherst.  Mass. 
1940     (1st  reunion)     Myron  Hager,  Sanderson  Academy,  Ashfield,  Mass. 


ALUMNI  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS.  :MEM0RIAL  HALL 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  COLLEGE 


iSTOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cul- 
tivated thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant 
to  the  mind  as  the  discovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once 
new  and  valuable — ^nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens 
toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast 
anld  how  varied  a  field  is  agriculture  for  such  discovery. 
The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought  in  the  countrj^  school 
or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there  an  exhaustless 
source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and 
to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  sea- 
sons; hedges,  ditches,  and  fences;  draining,  drouths,  and 
irrigation;  plowing,  hoeing  and  harrowing;  reaping,  mow- 
ing and  threshing ;  saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of 
crops,  and  what  will  prevent  or  cure  them;  implements, 
utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  merits,  and  to  improve 
them;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle;  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry; 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers;  the  thousand 
things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study 
within  itself." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  — 

From  address  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  30,  1859.     \ 

Note:  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act  making  possible  all  Land-Grant  Col-     m 
leges  in  this  country,  of  which  we  are  an  honored  member.  • 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE    COLLEGE 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
1941-1942 


The  two  year  course  in  practical  agriculture  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  is  known  as  The  Stockbridge  School,  named  after  an  early 
president  of  the  College.  Included  herein  are  descriptions  of  the 
various  courses  offered,  information  concerning  expenses,  enrolment, 
regulations,  etc.  On  the  last  two  pages  will  be  found  forms  for 
application  and  certificate  of  citizenship. 


The  College   reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to 
withdraw  or  change  the  announcements  made  in  iLs  catalogue. 
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CALENDAR 
THE  STOCKBRDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1941 

September    29,   Monday    Freshman   Registration  i 

September   30,  Tuesday    Senior   Registration 

October  1,   Wednesday    Senior   Intelligence   Test  l 

October  3,  Thursday   First  semester  begins  for  Frcohmen  and  Seniors  i 

October  13,  Monday Holiday,  Observance  of  Columbus  Day 

November  11,   Tuesday    Holiday,   Armistice   Day 

November  26-December  1,  Wednesday,  13  m.  to  Monday,  8:00  a.m Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  19-January  2,  Friday,  13  m.  to  Friday,  8:00  a.m Christmas  Recess 

1942 

January   19-38,   Monday  to  Wednesday Final   Examinations 

January  38,  Wednesday,  5:00  p.m First  Semester  ends 

February  2,  Monday,  8 :00  a.m Second   Semester  begins 

February  23,  Monday    Holiday,   Observance   Washington's    Birthday 

February  28,  Saturday   Placement  begins  for  first  year  Poultry  students 

March  38,  Saturday ....  Placement  begins  for  all  other  first  year  courses  excepting  "Hotel"  students 

April  1-9,  Wednesday,  12  m.  to  Thursday,  8:00  a.m Easter  Recess 

April  20,  Monday   Holiday,   Observance  Patriots'   Day 

May  33-36,  Saturday  to  Tuesday   Final  Examinations 

May   39- June    1,    Friday-Monday    Commencement  t 

June  1,  Monday   Placement  begins  for  "Hotel"   students 


THE  TRUSTEES 


Organization  of  1941 

Members  of  the  Board 


John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Springfield 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Boston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield    . 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont  . 

Harry  D.  Brown  of  Billerica  . 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 


Term 


Expires 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 


Members  Ex-Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College 
Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education 
William  Casey,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,   Vice-President 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 
Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


I 


Memorial  Hall 
'We  Will  Keep  Faith  With  You  Who  Lie  Asleep. 


staff 

Officers  of  General  College  Administration 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.  Oec,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  College 
William   L.   Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.  James  W.   Burke,   B.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  Secretary  of  the  College 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  M.B.A.  Basil  B.   Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  College  Librarian  of  the  College 

Roland  PI.  Verbeck,  B.S. 
Director  of  Short  Courses 

STOCKBRIDGE   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

President  Hugh  P.  Baker 

Director  Roland  H.   Verbeck,  Chairman  Assistant  Professor  Richard  C.   Foley 

Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory   E.  Grayson  Assistant  Professor  S.  Church  Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin  H.  Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Harry  G.   Lindquist 

Professor  Lyle  L.   Blundell  Assistant  Professor  Walter  A.  Maclix.v 

Professor  Robert  P.  Holdsworth  Assistant  Professor  Miner  J.  Markuson 

Professor  Grant  B.  Snyder  Assistant  Professor  Ransom  C.  Packard 

Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,   Secretary  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  C.  Roberts 

Assistant  Professor  Lawrence  S.   Dickinson  Assistant  Professor  Charles  H.  Thayer 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Doric  Alviani,   Mus.B 395    South  Pleasant    Street 

Instructor  in  Music 
Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D Harkness  Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
LoRiN   E.   Ball,   B.S 15   Allen    StreetJ 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Luther  Banta,  B.S 21  Allen   Street? 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
RoLLiN  H.  Barrett,   M.S 15  Earaes   Avenue  ' 

Professor  of  Farm  Management 
John  H.   Blair,  M. A 15   South   Prospect   Street 

Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S 3S  North  Prospect  Street 

Professor  of  Hortic%ilture 
Richard  M.   Colwell,   M.S .- .  155    Sunset   Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S 154   Lincoln  Avenue ». 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics  1 

William  H.   Davis,  Ph.D 28  Nutting  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botajty 
Llewellyn   L.    Derby,    B.S 395   North   Pleasant    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S 28  Farview  Way 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agrostology 
Parry  Dodds,  M.S. Pokeberry  Ridge 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 
Clyde   W.    Dow,    M.S 116    Montague    Road 

Instructor  in  English 
Charles  N.  DuBois,  M.A 65  Pine  Street 

Instructor  in  English 
Evelyn  B.  Ellms,  B.S.,  M.D The  Infirmary 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
M.  Eugene  Ensminger,  M.A 285   Amitv   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
John  N.Everson,  M.S 1063  North  Pleasant  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

William   H.   Fitzpatrick,  M.S 

Instructor  in  Hortictilttiral  Manufactures 
Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S 47  Hallock  Street  ( 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  H usbandry 
Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S. A 179   Lincoln   Avenueu 

Professor  of  Dairying  and  Head  of  Department 
Arthur  P.   French,  M.S 22  Harris   Street 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S 91  Cottage   Street 

Director  of  Placement  Training 
Margaret  Hamlin,  B. A 76   North   East   Street 

Placement  Officer  for   Women 
Curry  S.   Hicks,  B.Pd.,   M.Ed 139   Sunset  Avenue 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Rducafion 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,   M.F 279    Amity    Street  < 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 
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S.  Church  Hubbard 123   Pine   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
Walter  O.   Johnson,  B.S Draper    Hall 

Manager  of  Dining  Hall 
Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S 59  Cottage   Street 

Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy 
WiLLiAH  H.  Lachman,  M.S 149  Sunset  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Vegetable  Gardening 
John  B.  Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D 100  Dana  Street 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S 47   Fearing   Stree'' 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 
Adrian   H.   Lindsey,   Ph.D 26    Mount   Pleasant 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management 
Merrill  J.  Mack,   M.S 138   East  Pleasant   Street 

Professor  of  Dairying 
Walter  A.    Maclinn,   Ph.D 360    Main    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 
Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S 15  Cosby  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Oreana   a.    Merriam,   M.S 30S    North    Pleasant    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
John  B.  Newlon 1039  North  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S 53  Meadow  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
Raymond  T.  Parkhurst,  Ph.D 4   Sunset  Court 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 
Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D 30  Harris   Street 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Clarence  H.   Parsons,  M.S The   Campus 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent   of  Farm 
George   F.   Pushee 1147   North   Pleasant    Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F 55   Mount  Pleasant 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
\'ictor  a.   Rice,  M. Agr 104   Northampton   Road 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department,  Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 
J.  Harry  Rich,  M.F 24  South  Prospect  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Oliver   C.   Roberts,   M.S 34   Nutting  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr Strong   Street 

Instructor  in  Swimming 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S. 72  East  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 
Sargent  Russell,  M.S 84  McCIellan   Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics 
William   C.  Sanctuary,  M.S 19  Allen   Street 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Alber-'  H.   Sayer,   B.S 34  Nutting  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Horticulture 
Frank  R.   Shaw,   Ph.D 484   North   Pleasant   Street 

Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 
Edna   L.  Skinner,  M.A 95  Butterfield  Terrace 

Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Head  of  Division,  Adviser  of   IV omen 
Harold  W.   Smart,  LL.B 87  Butterfield   Terrace 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 
Grant  B.   Snyder,  M.S 1146   North  Pleasant  Street 

Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Head  of  Departtnent 
Ruth    Steven.=on,   M.S Mt.    Pleasant    Inn 

Physical  Director  for  Women 
William   H.   Tague,   B.S West    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Charles   H.   Thayer South    East   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S 36  Mount  Pleasant 

Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 
Alden  p.  Tuttle,   M.S ■ 7   Old   Town   Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
Ralph  A.  Van   Meter,  Ph.D 167  Montague  Road 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Head  of  Department,  Head  of  Division  of  Horticulture 
H.  Leland  Varley,  M.A 44  North  Prospect  Street 

Instructor  in  English 
John  H.  Vondell 80   Fearing   Street 

Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  of  Poultry  Plant 
John  M.   Zak,  M.S 306   Lincoln  Avenvie 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  organized  in  1918,  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  department  of  the  College  providing  training  of  a  strictly  vocational 
type  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  in  related  business  activities. 

Nine  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  each 
student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  diploma.  The  present  list 
of  offerings  includes: 


Division  of  Agriculture 

1. 

2. 
3. 

*Animal   Husbandry 

*Dairy  Manufactures 

Poultry  Husbandry         .        .       ■. 

Division  of  Horticulture 

.  (see 
•  (  " 
.     (  " 

page  20) 
"■  22) 
"     26) 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Floriculture 

Fruit  Growing 

*Hotel  Stewarding 

^Marketing  Perishable  Foods  .... 

Ornamental  Horticulture        .... 

Vegetable   Gardening 

.  (  " 
.  (  " 
.  (  " 
.  (  " 
.  (  " 
.     (  " 

"  30) 
"  32) 
"  34) 
"  40) 
"  44) 
"     47) 

*Limited  enrolment 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the 
school  has  registered  over  2,500  students,  graduated  twenty-two  classes  number- 
ing more  than  1,600  members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  3'ear  (1940-41)  279 
young  men  and  women. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New 
England  States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directh' 
toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
useful  careers  of  our  graduates. 


General  Information 

Entrance  Conditions: — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  at  least  an  elementary 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.    There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  intended  to  divert  students  at 
present  enrolled  in  high  schools.  Such  students  should  complete  the  high  school 
course  if  possible. 

A  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  county  school  of  agriculture  or  of  an  agri- 
cultural department  of  a  high  school  in  this  state,  may  complete  certain  major 
courses  for  a  diploma  in  one  year,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  director  of  the 
school  or  the  agricultural  instructor  because  of  outstanding  scholastic  and 
experience  record.  Statement  and  record  must  be  submitted  from  the  school 
with  application.  This  arrangement  cannot  apply  to  the  Hotel  Stewarding  or 
Marketing  Perishable  Foods  programs  and  rarely  to  Ornamental  Horticulture. 
Excessive  enrolments  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures  beyond 
capacity  of  present  teaching  staff,  laboratories,  and  placement  service  to  handle 
effectively,  forces  limited  classes  of  35  and  25  respectively,  in  these  two  major 
subjects.  Therefore,  this  plan  cannot  apply  to  any  limited  courses  so  desig- 
nated herein. 

How  to  Enrol. — Fill  out  application  blank.  Form  I,  page  57  giving  all  in- 
formation requested.  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect.  INIail  this 
form,  with  citizenship  certificate.  Form  II,  on  same  page,  to  Director  of  Short 
Courses.  If  apphcation  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and  certificate  of  citizen- 
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ship  will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register.  In  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy 
Manufactures,  restricted  classes  require  special  data  as  explained  on  supple- 
mentary application  blank,  Form  III,  page  59.  For  Hotel  Stewarding  and  Mar- 
keting Perishable  Foods,  two  other  limited  courses,  Form  IV,  page  59  should  be 
used  with  Forms  I  and  II.    No  fees  are  required  until  registration. 

Registration. — Registration  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  for  freshmen,  and  Tuesday,  September  30,  for  seniors.  All  freshman 
students  should  be  on  campus  from  the  day  of  registration  until  classes  open  on 
Thursday  to  meet  required  appointments  for  mental  tests,  physical  examina- 
tions, and  individual  photographs  for  office  records,  and  to  have  class  schedules 
and  individual  programs  explained. 

Limited.  Courses. — Failure  to  complete  registration  on  date  designated  (on 
school  calendar)  without  notifying  this  office  in  advance  so  that  vacancy  can  be 
filled  from  reserve  list,  will  forfeit  any  further  consideration  of  an  approved 
applicant  in  a  limited  enrolment  course. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  college  teaching  staff  through 
classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the  barns,  dairy  plant, 
greenhouses  and  orchards.  It  is  designed  to  offer  fundamental  information,  and 
to  establish  the  underlying  reasons  as  well  as  the  special  methods  employed  in 
the  various  operations.  The  advantages  of  the  college  instructors  and  the  college 
plant  with  all  its  resources  are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women 
selecting  some  one  of  these  vocational  programs. 

First  Semester: — All  Stockb ridge  classes  begin  two  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  CoUege  classes,  closing  in  February,  with  the  usual  College  holidays  as  indi- 
cated on  calendar,  page  2.  Second  semester: — Freshman  poultry  students  com- 
plete only  one  month  of  the  second  semester  because  early  placement  is  required 
by  employers.  Other  freshman  classes  continue  to  April  first,  when  most 
students  are  assigned  to  placement  jobs,  excepting  Hotel  Stewarding  freshmen 
who  complete  two  full  semesters,  taking  only  four  months  placement.  Class 
work  is  required  at  the  College  in  the  months  of  October  to  March  inclusive, 
with  exceptions  noted;  placement  training  for  practical  experience  on  jobs  away 
from  the  College,  on  a  wage  basis,  is  required  of  all  first  year  students  from 
April  to  September  inclusive. 

Credit  and  Diploma. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  a  student  must  complete 
satisfactorily  the  program  of  study  in  which  he  has  registered.  A  student  fail- 
ing to  pass  the  requirements  of  summer  placement  training,  after  a  suitable 
job  has  been  assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until  this  deficiency 
is  made  up,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  enrol  for  the  second  year,  if  the  Director 
of  Placement  Service  considers  his  record  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Graduation  from  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  entrance  in  the  degree  course,  nor  are  credits  earned  during 
the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree  at  this  College. 

Graduation  Requirement. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due 
the  college  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding  graduation  exercises. 
If  paid  after  that  date,  and  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  be  graduated  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students 
who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College,  or  legitimate  bills  due  private  indi- 
viduals or  business  concerns. 

A  diploma  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  senior,  if  arrears  are  reported  by  either 
Club.  All  bills  for  second  semester,  senior  year,  must  be  settled  with  the  respec- 
tive Clubs  not  later  than  the  Wednesday  before  graduation. 

Attendance  at  commencement  sermon  and  graduation  exercises  are  required 
of  all  seniors. 

Seniors  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have  di- 
plomas held  as  collateral  by  the  College  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 
This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  graduation. 
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Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  semester  students  receive  a 
formal  report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  them. 

If  a  student's  semester  mark  in  any  subject  falls  below  60  per  cent,  he  is 
thereby  failed  (F)  in  the  subject.  He  shall  be  debarred  from  taking  the  final 
examination  in  that  subject  and  must  repeat  it  with  the  following  class. 

If  the  average  of  the  semester  mark  and  the  final  examination  is  below  60 
percent,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned  ($). 

Student  grades  will  be  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  of  each  semes- 
ter and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  Faculty  Committee  will  consider 
all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  instructors  will  note  on 
grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work  is  seriously  deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the  Faculty 
Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by  the  faculty  ad- 
viser in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  disqualify  him  from  further 
work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  first  year  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  February  shall  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training  until  his  work 
meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  semester  a  student  who  has  a  failure  in  more  than  one  sub- 
ject or  is  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  dismissed. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absences  will  be  allowed  from  classes.  (2)  All  excuses  for 
absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  Excuse 
cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  office  when  properly  signed.  (3)  Stu- 
dents presenting  excuse  cards  covering  absences  are  expected  to  make  up  all 
work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  (4)  Instructors  are  directed 
to  reduce  final  grades  five  points  for  each  unexcused  absence  occurring  on  a 
student's  record  at  the  end  of  any  semester.  (5)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted 
at  the  Short  Course  Office  unless  presented  within  two  days  after  the  student 
returns  to  classes.  (6)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one  absence. 
(7)  Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  not 
allowed  except  by  special  permission.  (8)  The  Short  Course  Office  requires 
all  students  to  report  at  once  any  illness  to  the  college  physician,  particularly 
if  absence  from  class  is  likely  to  result  from  the  illness.  (9)  Students  fail- 
ing to  observe  these  rules  are  placed  on  probation,  and  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  from  the  course  if  further  violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

(1)  Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination  without 
sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests.  A  previously  an- 
nounced test  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  be  regarded  as  a  test  or  as 
an  examination. 

(2)  Every  absence  taken  before  enrolment  (the  signing  of  the  registration 
card  by  the  teacher)  in  a  class  will  be  counted. 

Student  Expenses 

Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  semester  is  charged  students,  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  enrolled  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $110  each  semes- 
ter. The  tuition  per  semester,  charged  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  $110.  Students  entering  from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  them- 
selves, are  required  to  file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk, 
stating  that  the  applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See 
Form  II  in  back  of  catalog.) 
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Variation  in  Charges  for  Two  Major  Courses 

Hotel  Stewarding  Course. — Placement  jobs  in  the  Hotel  Stewarding  Course 
are  not  available  until  after  June  1,  and  students  have  to  complete  two  semesters 
of  resident  study  each  year. 

Poultry  Husbandry  Course. — Because  of  earlier  placement  required  on  poul- 
try farms,  students  complete  only  one  and  one-quarter  semesters  of  class  work 
here  the  first  year. 

Summary  of  Expenses: 

First 
Semester 

All 
Majors 

Room  in  private  houses    $48.00 

Board      in      college      cafeteria, 

weekly  ticket  20  meals,  $5.75  92.00 

Laundry      13.50 

Books,   stationery,   etc 15. 00 

Tuition  fee  for  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts       50.00 

Tuition      fee      for      out-of-state 

students 110.00 

These  figures  for  board  and  room  are  estimates  based  on  prevailing  prices  and 
are  subject  to  change  when  and  if  conditions  change. 


R.ST  YEAR 

SECOND 

YEAR 

Second 
Semester 

First 
Semester 

Second 
Semester 

Hotel 
Major 
$48.00 

Poultry 

Major 

$12.00 

Other 
Majors 
$24.00 

All 

Majors 

$48.00 

All 
Majors 
$48.00 

92.00 
13.50 
15.00 

23.00i 
3.50 
6.50 

46.00 

6.50 

10.00 

92.00 
13.50 
25.00 

92.00 
13.50 
25.00 

50.00 

12.50 

25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

110.00 

27.50 

55.00 

110.00 

110.00 

Special  Taxes  Voted  by  Students 


College    Athletic    Tax    

(For     freshmen,    one-half     semester) 

(For   seniors,   full    semester)    

Collegian    Subscription    

Social   Union    

United   Religious   Work    

Stockbridge   School  Activities    

Stockbridge  Class  Tax — usually  . . .  . 
The    Shorthorn — school    yearbook 

Freshmen 

Seniors     


First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

$6.75 

$3.00 

6.75 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00-4.00 

2.00 

4.00-5.00 

Tuition  fees  and  special  taxes  of  $65.00  approximately,  are  payable  in  full  ; 
at  the  Treasurer's  Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  classes  "begin  for  the  i 
semester.    According  to  administration  ruling,  students  not  paying  semester 
accounts  when  due  are  suspended  from  classes.     All  checks  payable  to  the 
College  should  be  made  out  to  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  college  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is 
half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester, 
but  one  who  leaves  after  completing  more  than  the  half  semester  will  be  allowed 
no  rebate  of  fees. 

The  placement  training  period  between  the  first  and  second  year  usually  en- 
ables a  student  to  earn  from  $150  to  $300  depending  upon  his  skill  and  general 
ability,  and  the  type  of  work.  Of  this  amount  $100  to  $200  should  be  saved  to 
apply  to  the  expenses  of  the  second  year. 

Prospective  students  should  understand  that  the  above  estimates  cover  ex- 
penses which  may  be  called  strictly  college  expenses,  and  that  there  are  other 
financial  obligations  voluntarily  placed  upon  students  which  they  should  expect 
to  meet.  Chief  among  these  are  class  assessments  and  taxes  levied  for  main- 
tenance of  various  organizations,  such  as  the  Social  Union,  Athletic  Association, 
weekly  pubhcations,  etc.  Such  expenses  vary  from  $15  to  $30  a  year.  Ad- 
ditional financial  responsibility  is  also  assumed  by  students  joining  clubs  or 
entering  into  other  social  activities  of  the  college.  Besides  the  amount  necessary 
for  clothes  and  traveling,  the  economical  student  will  probably  spend  between 
$300  and  $400  for  the  first  year  of  one  and  one-half  semesters  in  residence,  and 
$400  to  $500  for  the  second  year  of  two  semesters. 
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Rooms 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  only  to  students  of  the  four  year  college  course. 
Private  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  only  source  of  rooms  for  Stockbridge 
students. 

Rooms  have  been  inspected  by  the  student  health  officer  and  students  are 
expected  to  make  their  own  rooming  arrangements  from  a  file  of  approved  places 
available  at  the  Short  Course  Office.  A  more  complete  listing  is  not  available 
until  after  September  15.  Students  select  their  own  rooms.  The  Short  Course 
Office  can  not  select  or  assign  rooms. 

Board 

Stockbridge  freshmen  are  not  required  to  secure  meals  in  College  cafeteria, 
but  can  do  so  if  more  convenient. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to  the 
college  where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approximating 
$1.00  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week-ends,  class 
schedule  permitting. 

A  new  student  had  best  sample  the  various  places  to  find  the  one  suited  to 
his  needs,  or  where  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class  group. 
This  arrangement  is  entirely  a  personal  affair,  like  the  choice  of  a  room,  and 
the  School  assumes  no  direct  responsibility  for  such  services  in  any  way. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  College  maintains  a  store  service  in 
North  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  transporta- 
tion charges.  Students  are  informed  at  the  first  class  session  in  each  course 
what  books  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  according  to  order 
list  sent  in  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most  students 
find  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources  after  completing 
a  course. 

Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college  including  scholar- 
ship, employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  applications  with  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed 
an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the 
apphcants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is 
ehgible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has 
filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid 
Committee.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office, 
South  College. 

Self  Help. — It  is  recommended  that  no  new  student  enter  without  having 
at  least  $250  and  preferably  $350  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year.  The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  without  money  in  the 
expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely.  The  student  will  find  it  better  to 
work  and  accumulate  sufficient  funds  before  coming  to  college,  or  take  more  than 
two  years  in  completing  his  course. 

No  student  should  undertake  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies,  and 
students  should  understand  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  applications  for 
employment,  no  one  may  receive  a  large  amount  of  work  at  the  college. 

First  year  students  particularly  should  not  risk  failure  in  their  beginning 
studies  at  Stockbridge  by  taking  on  such  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least, 
tested  themselves  in  the  study  program  of  the  first  semester.  Certainly,  it  is 
advised  to  proceed  cautiously  in  combining  both  extra  work  and  athletics  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  student's  scholastic  record  is  at  all  questionable. 

The  Vincent  G-oldthwait  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  estabhshed  by  Dr. 
Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.S.C.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  who  died 
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in  1922  during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  senior 
students  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  finances  to  complete  their  final 
year.  Only  seniors  needing  emergency  assistance  in  addition  to  funds  already 
available  will  be  considered.  Amounts  in  excess  of  $200.00  are  rarely  granted 
and  most  loans  range  from  $50  to  $150.00. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  repayment  may  be  made  within  any  reasonable  period  after  graduation  up 
to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

N.Y.A.  Student  Employment  Projects 

The  College  has  been  granted  student  employment  funds  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  long  as  student 
rehef  projects  are  in  effect  this  college  will  be  a  participant.  The  type  of  work 
to  which  students  are  assigned  under  N.Y.A.  projects  consists  of  the  following: 
Clerical  and  office,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  farm,  greenhouse  and 
orchard  duties,  helpers  in  livestock  and  cattle  barns,  and  all  other  or  miscel- 
laneous types. 

In  addition  to  the  college  projects,  community  projects  are  organized  consist- 
ing of  the  following  types  of  work:  Education,  recreation,  health  and  welfare 
and  other  miscellaneous  types. 

The  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  per  hour.  The  positions  are  based  on  the  average 
earning  capacity  of  $15  per  month,  though  the  class  schedule  of  Stockbridge 
students  is  unusually  heavy  thus  making  it  difficult  for  many  students  to  reach 
these  earnings.  During  the  past  college  year  ten  per  cent  of  our  students  were 
assigned  to  positions  under  this  project. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  new  students  under  these  projects,  for  while 
the  general  college  policy  does  not  encourage  the  new  student  to  seek  employ- 
ment, one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  College  participates  in  the  N.Y.A. 
projects  is  that  new  students  receive  their  pro  rata  share. 

General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M.,  and 
serve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for  a  general  program  deahng 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  College  and  the  School.  Among  speakers  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the  College,  members  of  the  Col- 
lege staff  and  occasionally  others  who  have  interesting  subjects  to  present. 
This  weekly  assembly  also  enables  announcements  concerning  students  and 
student  affairs  to  be  presented,  and  permits  class  presidents  to  make  advance 
reservations  for  business  meetings  when  necessary.  No  unexcused  absences 
from  this  exercise  are  allowed. 

Two  assemblies  each  month  are  used  for  special  song  practice  to  train  all 
students  in  both  school  and  popular  songs. 

Student  Activities 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  students  for 
work  and  leadership. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  Social  Union  was  established  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  All  students  become  members  of  the  Union  by  pajdng  a  small  fee, 
and  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments, 
free  to  students  and  faculty.  Memorial  Hall  is  the  center  of  student  activities 
and  contains  offices  for  the  various  student  organizations,  including  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  Student  Council.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room, 
the  Memorial  Room,  and  the  offices;  in  the  basement,  bowhng  alleys,  pool  and 
ping  pong  tables;  and  on  the  second  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and 
dances.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends 
in  honor  of  the  fifty-one  "Aggie"  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

The  Stockbridge  School  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  first 
and  second  year  classes.  This  body  serves  as  a  general  committee  on  student 
government  and  helps  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  and  customs  of  the  School. 
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A  student  yearbook  called  "The  Shorthorn"  is  published  annually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  and  is  usually  issued  in  June.  All  students  subscribe 
to  it. 

For  those  students  who  play  musical  instruments  there  are  opportunities 
with  the  College  Orchestra  and  the  College  Band. 

In  the  place  of  fraternities  the  faculty  have  authorized  social  organizations 
called  "clubs"  in  the  Stockbridge  School.  There  are  two  such  organizations 
for  men  in  the  student  body,  Alpha  Tau  Gamma  and  Kappa  Kappa,  both 
owning  houses,  serving  as  social  and  residential  centers  for  their  groups.  For 
the  small  group  of  women  students  there  is  a  Tri  Sigma  Club. 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called  "Stosag"  was  established 
in  1935  to  encourage  high  scholarship.  Students  whose  records  show  no  grade 
below  70  in  any  subject  and  whose  averages  for  the  first  three  semesters  are 
85  or  better  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  each  June.  Engraved 
certificates  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  achieved 
this  distinction. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — The  School  has  its  own  separate  athletic 
program  with  regular  schedules  in  football,  basketball,  ice  hockey,  cross-country 
and  winter  track.  Sweaters  and  insignia  are  awarded  to  team  members  and 
managers  in  these  sports.    The  official  insignia  is  the  letter  S. 

The  football  team  plays  a  schedule  of  7  games  with  preparatory  school 
teams.  The  basketball  team  plays  a  10  game  schedule;  the  cross-country  team 
usually  runs  3  races,  while  2  or  3  meets  are  scheduled  for  the  winter  track  squad. 
Ice  hockey  affords  6  to  8  games  depending  on  the  weather. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  on  placement  training  during  the  spring 
term  which  leaves  only  seniors  available,  no  regular  team  is  maintained  in 
baseball.  Men  desiring  to  play  are  organized  into  teams  and  an  intramural 
league  is  arranged. 

This  athletic  program  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department  of  the  College  and  coaches  are  provided  for 
all  sports.  Instructor  Lorin  E.  Ball,  director  of  the  Stockbridge  physical 
education  work  is  coach  of  football,  basketball,  and  has  charge  of  the  spring 
recreation  program.  .  Assistant  Professor  Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  coach  of  the  varsity 
track  team,  has  charge  of  the  cross-country  and  winter  track  squads. 

All  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  some  sport  each  semester,  but  first 
year  students  should  be  sure  all  studies  are  well  maintained.  No  squads  are 
reduced  by  eliminating  the  inexperienced  players  and  everyone  is  given  an 
•opportunity  to  play  in  games.  The  football  squads  for  the  past  two  years  have 
consisted  of  approximately  50  candidates.  Games  have  been  scheduled  for 
both  the  second  and  third  teams  so  that  every  man  on  the  squad  has  participated 
in  an  outside  scheduled  game.  Both  the  first  and  second  teams  in  basketball 
have  regularly  scheduled  games  and  an  intramural  league  schedule  is  arranged 
for  those  not  playing  on  the  first  squad. 

Every  care  is  exercised  to  guard  against  men  overtaxing  their  strength  in  any 
sport  or  game  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  No  man  whose  physical 
condition  is  at  all  questionable  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  A  careful  check 
is  maintained  by  required  physical  examinations  for  all  students  given  by  the 
college  physician  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  A  second  examination  is 
made  of  each  man  before  permission  is  granted  to  participate  in  any  sport. 

Students  also  subscribe  to  the  college  varsity  games  and  have  attendance 
privileges  for  varsity  sports  on  the  campus. 

Class  work  in  physical  education  for  men  not  on  athletic  squads  is  required 
for  both  seniors  and  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  This  consists  of  2 
class  periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  men  some 
knowledge  of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after  school  days,  as 
well  as  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over 
his  body  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish 
correct  health  habits. 

The  freshmen  receive  instruction  in  soft  ball,  touch  football,  golf,  and 
swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regular 
class  work.    The  seniors  take  up  volley  ball,  badminton,  archery,  and  swimming. 
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They  may  also  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  classes  are  organized  into 
teams  which  compete  against  each  other  with  much  rivalry.  Students  are 
expected  to  wear  old  clothes  during  the  play  period,  and  shower  baths  are 
required  at  the  close  of  each  class  period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great  indoor  cage 
150  by  180  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  complete  locker  room  and 
shower  bath  facilities  provide  ample  equipment  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Individual  equipment  is  supplied  to  all  members  of  the  football,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, cross-country,  and  track  squads. 

STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  in  honor,  manliness,  self-respect, 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student 
deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  violation 
of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for  discipline. 

The  privileges  of  the  college  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  college,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  not  only 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable 
work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined,  but  he  may  be  required  to  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally 
to  the  matter  of  absences. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this 
wiU  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  college  authorities  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account 
of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn 
for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a 
punishment  for  misconduct. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  1he 
campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health,  staffed 
by  two  physicians,  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  operates  a  group  of  three 
Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  annually,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given 
to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL 
smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  three  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for 
contagious  cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic 
is  conducted  daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  or  for  even  minor  accidents.  Manj^  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary  —  when  necessary  for 
treatment  —  up  to  seven  days  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time  applies 
to  regidarly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time  in  excess  of 
seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  day  is  made 
against  the  patiei^t. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 
expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 
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(a)  Nurses.  —  In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  atten- 
tion by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and 
become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supphes  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry.  —  Expense  for  personal  laundry  or  cleaning  incurred  by 
students  while  in  the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

GOODELL  LIBRARY 

This  fine  new  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  College  Library.  This 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences 
in  the  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with 
considerable  collections,  also  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  sociology. 
There  are  over  123,730  bound  books,  and  over  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving 
most  recent  information.  The  periodical  file  contains  over  500  current  maga- 
zines, both  scientific  and  popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  newspapers,  to- 
gether with  many  periodical  pubhcations  of  learned  societies.  The  Library  is 
unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and  publications  of  Experiment  Stations  and 
learned  societies.  The  building  is  open  on  week  days  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  from  1.30  to  4.30  and  7  to  9  p.m.  on  Sundays  during  semesters  and  with 
somewhat  shorter  hours  during  vacations  and  Summer  School. 

The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of  the 
College  from  1886  to  1904  and  College  Librarian  from  1886  to  1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  opportunity. 
There  are  women  farming  independently,  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  As  a 
rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing  and  floriculture,  seem  to 
offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy,  stock  and  general  farming. 
Women  are  also  finding  some  paid  positions  which  include  farm  and  estate 
workers  and  managers,  garden  service  workers  and  agricultural  officers  in  state 
correctional  institutions. 

FoT-  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  opportunity 
is  exceptionally  good.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education  there  are  open 
to  her  many  means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  income.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  farm  life  which  she  already  possesses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  securing 
occasional  help  from  her  family,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a 
profitable  enterprise  of  her  own.  The  Stockb ridge  School  of  Agriculture  will 
afford  to  the  women  who  wish  to  engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which 
they  will  need  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  and  will  open  to  them  new  doors  of 
opportunity.  The  particular  problems  which  women  engaged  in  farming  will 
have  to  meet,  and  the  special  lines  of  farming  in  which  they  will  have  favorable 
opportunities,  will  be  considered  in  a  series  of  conferences. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

The  College  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any  of  its 
courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's 
work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Opportunities  for  trained  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  have  had  farm  experience,  are  good. 
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A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  college  must  meet  the  following 
conditions :  — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  positions  for  which  managers  or  superin- 
tendents are  wanted. 

VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from  April 
to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Margaret  Hamlin  of  the  Placement  Office.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  training  desired  by  the  student,  but 
the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to  place  every  student  for  training,  when 
positions  are  not  available.  In  normal  times  placement  positions  are  secured 
for  all  students  who  are  eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  his  particular  vocation. 

2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assignment 
if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 
for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home  even  though  he  plans  to 
be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  students  who  have  already  taken  the  course. 

3.  If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the  follow- 
ing rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  earlj^  in  his  first 
year  in  order  that  his  quahfications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and 
his  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 

2.  No  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the  student 
himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without  unneces- 
sary absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit,  until 
permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of  Place- 
ment has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and  submitted 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training  period. 

7.  A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  regularly  poor  (below  a  70  rating)  in 
the  classes  of  his  major  subject  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training,  unless 
recommended  by  the  department  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 

8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement  train- 
ing with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  work  of  the  second 
year. 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year.  Any  disabilities 
liable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted,  and,  if  of  a  serious 
nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are  supplied.  Parents 
should  understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural  work  require  a  well-balanced 
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combination  of  brawn  and  brain.  No  student  whose  physical  condition  is  ques- 
tionable will  be  accepted  for  placement  training  without  a  physician's  certificate, 
and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  same 
energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the  student  during 
his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his  work  in  classes  and  on  the 
campus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational  in  its 
nature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable  wage,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather  than  the  wage  earned.  The 
scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities,  but  each  man's  ability  is  given 
very  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain  a  wage  that  is  fair  to  him.  In  the  event 
of  any  misunderstanding  the  supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 

THE  LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
ENTERING  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS 

(Prepared  by  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  College  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate.) 

A  1940  decision  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Norfolk  County  made  available  the 
Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Agricultural  Funds  to  graduates  of  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  course  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  This  decision  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  restrictions  nor  change 
the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  can  be  used  for  farm  financing. 

The  purpose  of  loans  from  these  funds  is  to  assist  meritorious  graduates  who 
are  without  means  in  estabhshing  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These 
loans  are  made  without  interest  or  service  charges  other  than  the  cost  of  title 
search  and  legal  papers.  They  must,  however,  be  paid  back  in  full  amount 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  their  use. 

To  avoid  disappointment  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  save  unnecessary 
work  and  expense  in  investigating  applications  for  loans,  there  are  certain 
questions  that  the  prospective  borrower  should  answer  for  himself  before 
making  application  for  a  Crabtree  loan.   The  more  important  of  these  follow: 

1.  Am  I  thoroughly  qualified,  both  in  training  and  experience,  to  success- 
fully manage  the  project  that  I  am  planning?  Experience  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
agricultural  enterprise  contemplated,  in  addition  to  classroom  training  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  for  success.  If  such  experience  is  lacking,  it  is  usually 
best  to  delay  application  for  a  loan  until  acquired. 

2.  Is  the  project  that  I  seek  assistance  in  financing  really  an  "agricultural 
pursuit"  ? 

3.  Am  I  using  these  funds  entirely  to  estabhsh  myself  in  business  or  are 
they  being  used  in  part  to  benefit  some  other  person  who  is  not  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  State  College  or  the  Stockbridge  School?  This  question  some- 
times arises  in  connection  with  "family"  and  "partnership"  propositions.  It 
has  no  reference  to  a  wife  or  other  dependent  but  no  part  of  the  loan  can  be 
used  to  finance  a  person  who  is  not  a  State  College  or  Stockbridge  graduate. 

4.  Am  I  using  these  funds  for  refinancing  present  debts?  The  purpose 
of  these  loans  is  to  "establish"  rather  than  "reestablish"  persons  in  agricultural 
pursuits.    They  cannot  be  used  for  retiring  present  debts. 

5.  Will  the  amount  that  I  can  hope  to  borrow  from  these  funds  adequately 
finance  the  enterprise  that  I  am  planning  to  engage  in?  Lotta  Agricultural 
loans  are  used  mostly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financing  rather  than  for 
complete  financing  of  farming  operations.  Reasonably  definite  plans  for  the 
other  financing,  which  the  loan  is  intended  to  supplement,  should  be  worked 
out  before  applying  for  a  Crabtree  loan. 

6.  What  can  I  offer  as  security  to  adequately  safeguard  this  loan?  A 
Crabtree  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  should  be  safeguarded  against  possible  death 
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or  financial  failure  of  the  recipient.  While  character  and  personal  integrity 
of  the  applicant  are  large  factors  in  decisions  relative  to  granting  a  loan,  ade- 
quate security  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Can  I  amortize  my  debt  payments  and  other  financial  obligations  so 
that  I  can  repay  this  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Most  Crab- 
tree  loans  are  made  under  definite  agreement  to  repay  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  years.  The  Crabtree  applicant  should  therefore  make  certain,  barring 
calamity,  that  his  income  above  necessary  operating  and  living  expnses  will  be 
great  enough  to  allow  annual,  semi-annual  or  monthly  payments  on  this  loan 
as  well  as  on  other  debt  obligations  that  he  may  be  carrying. 

8.  Will  this  loan  actually  help  me  to  make  more  money  or  will  it  merely 
delay  the  time  and  increase  the  burden  of  final  financial  reckoning?  The 
answer  to  this  question  and  also  to  No.  7  involves  careful  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning ahead.  Unless  an  applicant  can  show  on  paper  by  carefully  projected 
plans  and  budgets  of  expected  receipts  and  expenses  that  he  will  benefit  by  a 
loan,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  repaying  it. 

Apphcations  for  the  "Lotta  Agricultural  Fund"  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate,  619  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  or  may  be  secured  at  the  Short  Course  Office  or  the  Placement 
Office  at  the  College.  Mr.  Emory  E.  Grayson  has  been  designated  as  the  Stock- 
bridge  representative  on  the  faculty  committee  which  makes  approval  recom- 
mendations to  the  Crabtree  trustees.  Decisions  regarding  the  granting  of  a  loan 
rest  entirely  with  the  Trustees  under  the  terms  of  Miss  Crabtree's  will. 

Up  to  June  1941,  seven  Stockbridge  School  graduates  have  been  granted  loans 
from  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund.  The  average  amount  of  these  loans  is  $2400, 
both  the  amount  and  length  of  time  for  repayment  varying  with  the  type  and 
size  of  the  business.  Three  of  these  men  are  engaged  in  dairying,  two  in 
poultry,  one  operates  a  greenhouse  and  one  is  a  general  farmer.  They  are 
graduates  of  the  classes  from  1931  to  1938. 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  Animal  Husbandry  major  fits  students  to  cope  with  the  practical  problems 
of  live  stock  production  and  management.  It  supplements  and  supports  but 
does  not  duplicate  or  replace  the  necessary  experience  gained  only  through  actual 
manual  work  in  caring  for  animals.  As  a  foundation,  the  study  of  breed  history, 
live  stock  trends,  animal  anatomy  and  physiology  is  required.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  physiological  processes  in  breeding  and  feeding.  Later  courses  show 
how  these  processes  actually  function  under  the  stockman's  guidance. 

A  herd  of  about  150  dairy  cattle  including  Ayrshires,  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Holsteins  and  Milking  Shorthorns,  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  Percheron  brood 
mares,  a  flock  of  about  40  Southdown  and  Shropshire  sheep  and  a  herd  of  about 
20  Chester  White  swine,  together  with  modern  barns  and  equipment  for  hous- 
ing and  caring  for  the  above  live  stock,  and  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres 
used  primarily  for  the  production  of  feed  crops,  gives  ample  scope  for  illustrat- 
ing and  giving  practice  in  modern  methods  of  live  stock  handling.  The  farm 
and  bams  are  our  laboratory;  the  animals  and  accessories  our  equipment. 

Graduates  from  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  for  the  most  part  secure  posi- 
tions as  herdsmen  or  farm  managers. 

Because   of  overcrowded   classrooms   and   laboratories,    registrations   in   this 
course  are  now  strictly  hmited  to  thirty-five  students  each  year. 
Special  Enrolment  Procedure.     (Please  follow  instructions  as  given  below.) 

By  reason  of  the  limited  number  accepted  for  this  course,  a  selective  process 
of  admission  has  been  made  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  those  best  qualified 
and  most  hkely  to  profit  by  this  specialized  training  program,  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  out  complete  series  of  application  blanks  for  Animal  Husbandry 
Course  with  full  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered  I,  II, 
and  III,  in  back  of  catalog. 

2.  If  a  high  school  graduate,  send  transcript  of  your  high  school  record  with 
statement  of  your  principal  certifying  if  you  were  in  the  upper  60%  of  your 
class.  If  in  the  lowest  40%  you  are  not  eligible  until  after  September  1,  and 
name  will  be  placed  on  reserve  list  for  possible  acceptance  then,  if  quota  is 
not  filled  previously. 

Apphcants  not  attending  high  school  or  not  completing  high  school  course 
will  be  placed  on  reserve  list  until  September  1,  and  notified  if  class  is  not  then 
filled. 

Applicants  from  out-of-state  (not  Massachusetts  citizens)  who  are  in  the 
upper  60%  of  their  class,  may  be  accepted  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  quota,  namely, 
seven  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Applicants  over  this  number  and  those  ranking  in 
the  lower  40%  of  their  class,  will  be  placed  on  the  reserve  list  until  September  1. 


First  Semester 


Animal  Husbandry 
First  Year 


Animal  Husbandry   Si    (Principles  of  Feeding) 

Bacteriology    Si     (Bacteriology    and    Rural    Hy- 
giene) 

Business  Law  Si 

Dairy    Si    (General   Dairying) 

Farm    Management    S3    (Efficiency    in    Farming 
Operations) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils   and   Crops    Si    (Soil    Management) 

Agricultural     Opportunities     Si     (Required     of 
women   students) 

Hygiene  Si   (Required  of  women  students) 

"Physical  Education  Si 

Student  Health   S3    (Hygiene — required   of   men 
students") 

Tractor,  Milking,  Harnessing  and  Teaming. 
(Practice  periods   only,   by  arrangement.) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident   Instruction   Followed  by 

Six    Months    Placement    Trainina:) 
Agricultural   Engineering  S4    (Farm   Shop) 
Animal  Husbandry   S2    (Types  and  Breeds) 
Forestry  S3   (Introduction  to  Forestry) 
Fruit    Growing   SlO    (General    Course) 
Public    Speaking    S2 
Soils  and   Crops   S2    (Fertilizers) 
Physical     Education     S3     (Required     of    women 
students) 
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Elective 

"Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired of   women  students. 


Electives 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural   Engineering   Si    (Farm  Motors) 

Animal  Husbandry   S3    (Animal  Breeding) 

Animal  Husbandry  S5    (Farm  Meats) 

Business   English   Si 

Farm  Management  Si  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Elective 

Physical    Education    S3     (For    women) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  S2  (Marketing) 

Agricultural  Engineering  SlO  (Farm  Struc- 
tures and  Drainage) 

Animal  Husbandry  S4    (Live  Stock  Production) 

Animal  Husbandry  S6  (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk 
Production) 

Poultry    Husbandry    SlO    (General    Course) 

Soils   and  Crops   S4    (Field  Crops) 

Veterinary  Science  S2  (Applied  Animal  Sani- 
tary   Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4  (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education   S6  (Baseball) 
Rural    Literature    S2 


Animal  Husbandry  S-1.    (Principles  of  Feeding)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  feeds,  the  classification  and  characteristics  of  the  common  feed- 
stuffs,  the  utilization  of  feeds  in  maintenance,  growth,  fattening;  meat,  work 
and  milk  production.  Some  time  will  be  spent  on  the  importance  of  minerals 
and  vitamins.  Methods  of  calculating  balanced  rations;  feeding  standards,  and 
feeding  practices  will  be  studied. 

In  addition  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  ele- 
mentary dairy   cattle  judging.     As   many   classes   of   dairy  and   dual-purpose 
cattle  as  possible  will  be  placed  by  the  students. 
3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-2.     (Types  and  Breeds)  II. 

This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  commercially 
important  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  to  which  each  class  of  livestock 
and  each  breed  seem  best  adapted  will  be  discussed.  Laboratory  work  consists 
of  judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  draft 
horses  as  time  permits.  The  laboratory  work  is  for  Animal  Husbandry  majors 
only. 

3  class  hours  a  week.     (Dairy)  Credit,  3. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.    (Animal  Husbandry) 

Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-3.  (Animal  Breeding  and  Herdbook  Study)  I. 

Includes  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  of  animal  genetics  as 
well  as  the  art  of  breeding.  Among  the  topics  included  are  the  Origin  and 
Domestication  of  Farm  Animals;  Modern  Theories  of  Heredity,  Variation  and 
Sex  Determination;  the  Systems  of  Breeding  —  Cross-,  Out-,  Line-,  and  Close- 
Breeding;  and  the  one  paramount  problem  of  animal  breeding,  namely.  Selection. 
Considerable  pedigree  work  in  the  student's  favorite  breed  is  also  included. 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Textbook: 
Rice,  "Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-4.     (Live  Stock  Production)    II. 

This  course  includes  studies  of  the  production  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  England  agriculture.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  general  situation  and  outlook,  distribution  and  adaptability  of 
breeds,  equipment,  feeding,   systems   of  management,   management   problems. 
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disease  control,  fitting  and  showing,  and  practice  in  such  skills  as  shearing,  dock- 
ing and  castrating.    As  a  part  of  the  laboratory  instruction,  each  student  will 
be  assigned  animals  for  fitting  and  showing  in  the  "Little  International"  which 
will  be  held  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

A  trip  to  purebred  livestock  establishments  in  New  York  or  New  England 
will  be  required  on  one  weekend  during  the  semester.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion will  not  exceed  15.00. 

Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Text- 
book: Morrison,  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-5.     (Farm  Meats)    I. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  foUows  the  product 
(i.  e.  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  consumer's  table.  Prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market  class  and  grade  and  in 
slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting  and  curing  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  a  trip  will  be  taken  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston 
consuming  one  day  and  costing  about  $10.00.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry 
S-1,  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.    Textbook:  Tomhave,  "Meat  and  Meat  Products." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-6.    (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production)    II. 

For  Seniors. — This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  production  and 
management.  The  student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and  seek 
the  solution  to  the  various  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and  managerial  problems 
concerned  in  successful  dairying.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  talks  by 
specialists  in  the  various  fields.  Laboratory  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of 
methods  used  on  the  college  farm,  with  practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary 
for  the  herdsman  or  showman. 

Trips  to  purebred  livestock  farms  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  advanced  dairy  cattle  judging  will  be  required  on  five  Saturdays  during  the 
spring  semester.    The  cost  for  transportation  will  not  exceed  $10.00. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
Note: — ^Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice,  milk- 
ing, harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice 
periods  and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  place- 
ment training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURES 

The  Dairy  Manufactures  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  with 
market  milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  factories,  and  specialized  dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  manufacturing  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint  Labora- 
tory), a  modern  building  designed  especially  for  dairy  work.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  the  newest  and  best  types  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

The  market  milk  room  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a  clarifier, 
separator,  milk  heater,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  and  other  necessary 
equipment  for  the  proper  handling  of  market  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer,  cooler, 
brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  filling  machines,  and  additional  equipment 
such  as  is  found  in  a  modern  ice  cream  plant. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats,  draining 
racks,  presses,  mixer,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  has  various  types  of  hand 
and  power  churns,  workers,  scales,  and  other  accessories. 

The  separator  room  contains  a  collection  of  separators  and  exhibits  of  modern 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dairyman. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  Babcock, 
Mojonnier,  and  other  tests  used  for  the  determination  of  fat,  acidity,  and  general 
cleanliness  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
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Because  placement  jobs  are  not  numerous  in  the  dairy  industry  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  this  field  cannot  absorb  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  men 
each  year,  we  are  forced  to  hmit  registrations  in  this  course  to  not  more  than 
twenty-five  students. 
Special  Enrolment  Procedure.     (Please  follow  instructions  as  given  below.) 

By  reason  of  the  limited  number  accepted  for  this  course,  a  selective  process 
of  admission  has  been  made  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  those  best  qualified 
and  most  likely  to  profit  by  this  specialized  training  program,  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  out  complete  series  of  application  blanks  for  Dairy  Manufactures 
Course  with  full  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered  I,  II, 
and  III  in  back  of  catalog. 

2.  If  a  high  school  graduate,  send  transcript  of  your  high  school  record 
with  statement  of  j^our  principal  certifying  if  you  were  in  the  upper  60%  of 
your  class.  In  the  lowest  40%  you  are  not  eligible  until  after  September  1, 
and  name  will  be  placed  on  reserve  list  for  possible  acceptance  then,  if  quota  is 
not  fiUed  previously. 

Applicants  not  attending  high  school  or  not  completing  high  school  course 
will  be  placed  on  reserve  list  until  September  1,  and  notified  if  class  is  not  then 
filled. 

Apphcants  from  out-of-state  (not  Massachusetts  citizens)  who  are  in  the 
upper  60%  of  their  class,  may  be  accepted  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  quota,  namely, 
five  in  Dairy  Manufactures.  Applicants  over  this  number  and  those  ranking 
in  the  lower  40%  of  their  class,  will  be  placed  on  the  reserve  hst  until  Sep- 
tember 1. 


Dairy  Manufactures 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering   Si    (Farm    Motors) 

Animal    Husbandry   Si    (Principles   of   Feeding) 

Bacteriology  Si  (BacterioIogynandRural  HygieneJ 

Business  Law  Si 

Dairy   Si    (General   Dairying) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils   and   Crops    S7    (General    Science) 

Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women  students) 
Hygiene  Si    (Required  of   women   students) 
*Physical  Education  Si 
Student  Health    S3    (Hygiene — required  of   men 

students) 
Tractor,   Milking,   Harnessing  and  Teaming. 

(Practice    periods    only,    by    arrangement) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement    Training) 

Animal  Husbandry   S2   (Types  and   Breeds) 

Bacteriology  S3  (Continuation of  Bacteriology  Si) 

Dairy    S2    (Testing    Milk    Products) 

Horticulural    Manufactures    S4 

Public    Speaking    S2 

Soils    and   Crops    S8    (General   Science) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and   Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S3 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural     Economics     Si     (Farm     Economic 

Problems) 
Business    English   Si 
Business    Management    S3 
Dairy     S3     (Ice    Cream     Making,     Cheese,     and 

other  Milk  Products) 
Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 

Elective 

Physical    Education    S3    (For    women) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Economics    S2    (Marketing) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S6  (Dairy  Mechanics) 
Bacteriology    S4     (Dairy    Bacteriology) 
Dairy  S4  (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making) 


Electives 

Physical  Education   S4    (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education  S6    (Baseball) 
Rural    Literature    S2 


Dairy  S-1.  (General  Dairying)  I. 

This  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the  development  of 
dairying  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers  the  secretion,  compo- 
sition, and  properties  of  milk;  reasons  for  variation  in  the  per  cent  in  fat  in 
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different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  mUk  and  other  dairy 
products;  other  common  milk  tests;  the  advantage  of  testing  herds,  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of  market 
milk;  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  apphed  to 
general  farm  conditions.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  testing  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  experi- 
ence in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-2.    (Testing  Milk  Products)    II. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  tests  used  in  dairy  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  include  a  discussion  of  the  appUcation  of  tests,  what 
they  indicate  and  their  importance  in  the  dairy  plant. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  dairy  laboratory  tests 
such  as  sediment,  flavor,  and  total  solids  of  milk ;  moisture  fat  and  salt  determina- 
tion in  butter;  moisture  test  of  cheese;  the  operation  of  the  Mojonnier  tester  and 
the  modified  Babcock  tests  for  fat  in  dairy  products. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  work  students  will  be  required  to  arrange  for  work 
about  the  plant  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  dairy  plant  practices  and 
the  operation  of  dairy  machinery. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-3.    (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  Other  Milk  Products)    I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  making  of  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated, 
and  powdered  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  ice  cream  making,  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  products  (ice  cream, 
sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.) 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  making,  the 
ingredients  found  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  standardizing  mixes, 
the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  the 
finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  ice 
cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products,  and 
laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  solids  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (cheddar,  brick,  cream, 
neufchatel,  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.) 

In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cheeses  is  considered,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the  dairy  or  as  an 
economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the  laboratory  work  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  casein,  semi- 
sohd  buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-4.    (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making)    II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  essentials  in 
producing  a  high  grade  milk ;  the  economics  of  milk  production  and  distribution ; 
food  value  and  uses;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  milk  pro- 
ducers' organizations;  the  various  methods  of  marketing  milk;  the  transporta- 
tion, processing  and  delivery  of  milk ;  manufacture  and  marketing  of  surplus  milk 
in  the  form  of  by-products  as  cream,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on  milk 
and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 
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In  that  part  of  the  course  on  butter  making,  the  principal  factors  studied  are : 
methods  of  separating  milk,  the  history,  selection,  care  and  use  of  separators; 
the  pasteurization  and  ripening  of  cream;  testing  cream  for  acidity;  the  making 
and  use  of  starters;  a  study  of  churns  and  churning;  modern  methods  of  making 
butter;  marketing  butter;  tests  for  moisture,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  content  of  butter. 

In  addition,  trips  to  dairy  farms,  and  a  one-day  trip,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5.00,  will  be  made  to  city  dairy  plants. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-6.    (General  Course  for  Poultry  Majors)    II. 

This  course  takes  up  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  New  England  States. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of  milk,  reasons 
for  variation  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  different  samples  of  milk.  The  Babcock 
test  for  fat  in  milk,  cream,  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the  advantages  of  testing 
herds,  herd  improvement  associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of 
market  milk,  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making,  as 
applied  to  general  farm  conditions. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
butter  fat,  sohds,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  laboratory  work  in  milk 
handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  Deriods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Note : — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice,  milking, 
harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  poultry  work  for  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  proper  training.  Graduates  from  this  department  have  taken 
their  places  as  leaders  in  the  industry  and  have  filled  them  capably.  Some 
of  them  own  their  own  breeding  farms,  manage  or  assist  in  the  management 
of  commercial  egg  fanns,  while  others  are  in  those  industries  which  are  closely 
aUied  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Seven  specialized  courses  and  one  general  course  are  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. Those  students  who  specialize  in  poultry  culture  take  all  seven  courses. 
The  general  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  specializing  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  successful 
poultry  raising  when  a  sideline  on  the  farm. 

The  facihties  for  practical  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  include  quarters 
and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  for  efficient  classroom  teaching  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  College  Poultry  Farm,  our  practical  laboratory,  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories  which  provides  facilities  for  practice  in  incubation,  breeding, 
feeding,  fattening,  killing,  picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judg- 
ing, sexing,  construction  of  poultry  houses  and  appliances,  and  other  phases 
of  poultry  work. 

The  well-bred  flock  of  about  1200  adult  birds  consists  i^rincipally  of  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  largest  flocks  of 
approximately  200  birds  are  used  primarily  for  practical  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  housing,  feeding,  and  management.  The  smaller  flocks  of 
several  other  breeds  are  maintained  for  standard  and  production  judging.  Equip- 
ment includes  several  types  of  lamp  and  mammoth  type  incubators;  many 
styles  of  coal,  oil,  wood,  and  electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries  for  brooding 
and  rearing  approximately  5,000  chicks,  also  four  dift'erent  makes  of  cages 
for  laymg  hens. 

The  practical  phases  of  commercial  poultry  production  are  stressed  in  the 
courses  offered. 
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Poultry  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene) 

Business   Law  Si 

Poultry   Husbandry   Si    (Judging  and   Housing) 

Poultry    Husbandry    S3    (Feeding) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils  and  Crops  Si    (Soil  Management) 

Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women   students) 
Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 
*Physical  Education   Si 
Student   Health  S3    (Hygiene — required   of   men 

students) 
Tractor,   Milking,  Harnessing  and  Teaming 

(Practice  periods   only,   by  arrangement.) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of   women  students. 


Second  Semester 


(Four  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months   Placement    Training) 

Dairy    S6    (General    Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S2  (Incubation  and  Brood- 
ing) 

Poultry   Husbandry   Si    (Practice   Work) 

Public    Speaking   S2 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and   Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S3 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural     Economics     Si     (Farm     Economic 

Problems) 
Agricultural   Engineering   S3    (Farm    Shop) 
Fruit  Growing   S9    (General  Course) 
Poultry  Husbandry  S5   (Marketing) 
Poultry  Husbandry   S7    (Breeding; 
Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 

Elective 

Physical   Education  S3    (For  women) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural   Economics   S2    (Marketing) 
Agricultural   Engineering  S2    (Farm   Motors) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S8    (Farm   Structures) 
Business  English  S2 
Farm   Management  S2    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Poultry   Husbandry    S8    (Management    and    Spe- 
cialties) 
Vegetable  Gardening  SlO    (General   Course) 
Veterinary    Science    S2    (Applied   Animal    Sani- 
tary Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4    (For  women) 
Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education  S6    (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature   S2 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-1.    (Judging  and  Housing)    I. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important  types  of 
breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity,  and  for  exhibition 
quality.  A  visit  to  Storrs  egg  laying  contest  may  be  required.  This  course 
also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  constructing  and  equipping  houses  on 
a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to  nearby  poultry  plants  may  be  taken 
to  study  poultry  house  ventilation.  Two  hours  for  judging;  two  hours  for 
housing. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.    (Incubating  and  Brooding)    H. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic  principles. 
Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  small  incubators  and  observe 
mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  supervision  each  student  has 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one  labora- 
tory period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the  brooding  part 
which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period  and  one  practice  hour. 
5  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.    (7  days  a  week.)      Credit,  9. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-3.    (Feeding)    I. 

A  study  of  the  common  poultry  feeds,  feeding  principles  and  successful  com- 
mercial farm  practices.    Suitable  rations  for  specific  purposes  are  calculated. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Poultry  Husbandry  S-4.    (Practice  Work)    II. 

Practice  work  in  candling,  packing  eggs,  killing,  pedigreeing,  shipping  chicks 
and  other  similar  seasonal  jobs  is  required.  Skill  in  each  task  wUl  have  to  be 
acquired  for  credit  in  this  course. 

The  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-5.    (Marketing)    I. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are  studied  in  con- 
jimction  with  different  marketing  methods.  The  laboratories  are  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study,  candling  and  packing  of 
eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  kiUing  and  dressing  poultry  by  the 
latest  approved  methods. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.    (Breeding)    I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means  of 
mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improvement,  and  pedigree  methods  of 
breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree  hatch  and  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  college  plant.  Basic  principles  of  heredity 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good  breeding  practices  are  studied.  A  visit 
to  Genetics  Laboratory  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  may  be  required. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-8.    (Management  and  Specialties)    II. 

In  this  course  the  following  points  are  given  special  attention :  lines  upon  which 
a  well-organized  poultry  farm  is  developed,  the  general  arrangement  of  plots  and 
buildings,  record  keeping,  accounting  and  advertising,  and  a  study  of  surveys.  A 
trip  covering  three  or  more  days  will  be  made  to  representative  successful  poultry 
farms.  The  expense  per  student  is  approximately  $15-$20.  This  is  required  of 
each  student  taking  the  course  for  credit.  One  hour's  credit  will  be  devoted  to 
the  specialties,  such  as  turkeys,  ducks,  etc. 

3  class  hours  and  the  equivalent  of  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.    (General  Poultry  Husbandry)    II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry;  its  importance  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution; opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  Massachusetts; 
principles  of  feeding;  utility  classification  of  fowl;  incubation;  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs;  the  baby  chick  industry;  and  brooding  and  rearing.  Practical 
exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various 
types  of  incubators,  brooders,  brooder-houses,  etc.  "Practical  Poultry  Manage- 
ment" by  Rice  and  Botsford  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Students  who  take  course  10  must  get  permission  from  the  Poultry 
Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 

Note. — ^Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice,  milking, 
harnessing,  and  teaming,  smgle  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

FLORICULTURE 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Floriculture  are  fitted  primarily  for  work 
in  commercial  and  private  estate  greenhouse  establishments  and  retail  flower 
stores.  After  gaining  experience  such  students  may  be  able  to  start  in  business 
for  themselves.  With  the  courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  they  should  also 
be  qualified  for  positions  on  private  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  nurseries. 

The  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  are  located  in 
French  Hall.  Of  the  two  lecture  rooms,  one  will  accommodate  40  students,  the 
other  90  students;  a  laboratory,  equipped  with  slate-covered  tables,  will  accom- 
modate 40  students.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  the  department  has  a 
specially  prepared  room  for  bulb  storage,  a  fertilizer  and  tool  room,  and  a  large 
room  for  general  storage  purposes. 

The  glass  area  of  the  department  consists  of  approximately  20,400  square  feet, 
divided  as  follows:  French  Hall,  range  of  10,800  square  feet,  a  durable,  practical 
commercial  range,  composed  of  propagating,  palm  and  fern,  sweet  pea,  carna- 
tion, rose  and  students'  houses;  the  old  Durfee  range  of  7,400  square  feet, 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  decorative,  conservatory  and  bedding  plants,  and 
chrysanthemums;  and  approximately  2,200  square  feet  in  cold  frames  and  hot- 
beds. 

In  addition  the  department  has  land  for  summer  culture  of  carnations,  gladioli, 
dahlias,  annuals  and  bedding  plants,  a  perennial  garden,  an  iris  garden,  and  a 
rose  garden. 

Floriculture 


First 
First  Semester 

Business  Law  Si 

Floriculture   Si    (Garden  Materials) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating) 

Horticulture  Si    (Plant  Materials) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils   and   Crops    Si    (Soil    Management) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women    students) 

Hygiene  Si  (Required  of  women  students) 

^Physical  Education  SI 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Power  Lawn  Mower,  Tractor,  Teaming  and 
Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only,  by  ar- 
rangement) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 


Year 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 

Six    Months    Placement    Training) 
Entomology   S2    (Insects   of    Ornamental   Trees, 

Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 
Floriculture    S2     (Greenhouse    Management    and 

Propagation) 
Forestry  S2   (Introduction  to  Forestry) 
Horticulture   S2    (Plant   Propagation) 
Public    Speaking  S2 
Soils    and   Crops    S2    (Fertilizers) 
Vegetable    Gardening    S2    (Principles    of    \'ege- 

table    Culture) 
Physical    Education    S2     (Required    of    women 

students) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering  S3    (Farm   Shop) 
Business     Management     Si     (Fundamentals     of 

Business   Management) 
Floriculture  S5    (Commercial  Production) 
Floriculture    S7     (Flower    Arrangement) 
Fruit  Growing  S9   (General  Course) 
Horticulture   S7    (Care   of  Plant  Materials) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 

Elective 

Physical    Education    S3    (For  women) 


Second  Semester 


Business    English   S2 

Floriculture   S6    (Commercial   Production) 

Floriculture  SS  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 

Floriculture   SlO   (Conservatory  Plants) 

Horticulture  S6    (Plant   Materials") 

Vegetable  Gardening   S4    (\'egetable   Forcing) 

Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S4  (Baseball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature    S2 
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Floriculture  S-1.    (Garden  Materials)    I. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  will  take  up  private  estate  work  or 
wh®  will  specialize  in  floriculture.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  annuals,  bien- 
nials, herbaceous  perennials,  and  bedding  plants  which  are  commonly  used  in 
commercial  floriculture  and  in  private  estate  work.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture  and  uses  will  be  considered.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  work  in 
propagation,  planting,  study  of  materials,  and  planning  of  beds  and  borders. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-2.    (Greenhouse  Management  and  Propagation)     II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management  including  the  considera- 
tion of  soils,  fertilizers,  watering,  ventilation,  temperature  regulation,  insect 
and  disease  control.  The  methods  of  propagation  of  florists'  crops  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Floriculture  S-3.    (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)    I. 

This  course  will  take  up  the  origin,  growth,  and  importance  of  the  floriculturp 
industry,  development  of  the  greenhouse,  types  of  houses  and  construction,  and 
methods  of  greenhouse  heating.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  visit  greenhouse  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Floriculture  S-5  (Commercial  Production)  I. 

Courses  S-5  and  S-6  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important  com- 
mercial crops.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  culture  (under  glass)  of 
roses,  carnations,  crysanthemums,  violets,  and  sweet  peas.  Other  cutflower 
crops  and  various  potted  plants  will  also  be  considered.  All  members  of  the 
class  are  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  a  large  commercial  greenhouse 
establishment  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars  each. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-6.    (Commercial  Production)    II. 

A  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-5. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratorj^  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-7.    (Flower  Arrangement)    I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  flowers  in  funeral  designs  and 
sprays,  table  decorations,  corsages,  vase,  bowl  and  basket  arrangements;  decora- 
tions for  public  functions;  study  of  color  with  regard  to  such  work.  Limited 
to  students  who  are  majoring  in  floriculture. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-8.    (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants)    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-1  and  is  intended  for  students 
specializing  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture.  It  provides  opportunity 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  many  of  the  plants  considered  in  the  preceding 
course  with  special  emphasis  on  their  uses  in  gardens  and  in  other  types  of  land- 
scape planting.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  study  and  identification  of  plants, 
planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  take  a  one  day  trip  to 
the  Boston  Spring  Flower  Show  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Floriculture  S-10.    (Conservatory  Plants)    II. 

A  study  of  the  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  which  are  used  in  con- 
servatories and  in  decorative  work.     Methods   of  propagation,   culture,   uses 
and  identification  of  plants  will  be  included  in  the  course.    Trips  may  be  taken 
to  visit  the  conservatories  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Note: — Every  student  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice;  and  in  harnessing 
and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and 
examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  on  placement  train- 
ing who  has  not  satisfied  these  prehminary  requirements. 

Practice  in  operating  power  lawn  mower  equipment  will  be  required  of  all 
men  students. 

FRUIT  GROWING 

This  course  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of 
fruit  growing  and  allied  subjects.  Graduates  who  are  capable  and  experienced 
have  advanced  rapidly  to  positions  of  responsibihty  in  some  of  the  larger 
orchards  of  New  England,  and  the  demand  is  active  for  good  men  in  that  field. 

Some  graduates  of  this  course  have  gone  into  business  for  themselves,  estab- 
lishing successful  orchards  of  their  own,  or  pruning,  spraying  and  otherwise  car- 
ing for  a  number  of  small  orchards,  the  owners  of  which  are  not  prepared  to  do 
their  own  work.  Still  others  are  packing  house  foremen  or  are  engaged  in  some 
other  marketing  activity.  The  fruit-growing  industry  of  New  England  is  an 
important  one  and  there  are  opportunities  for  good  men  who  are  well  trained. 

Practical  work  in  the  orchards  under  expert  supervision  is  emphasized  where 
possible.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  best  methods  that  have 
been  devised  by  experiment  stations  and  leading  fruit  growers  for  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  high-quality  fruits  under  New  England  conditions.  The 
Department  of  Pomology  has  about  fifty  acres  of  fruits  easily  accessible  for 
the  classroom,  and  the  orchards  are  used  freely  for  purposes  of  instruction.  All 
the  common  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits  are  grown  here  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Many  experiments  and  demonstrations  are  in  progress  in  the  plantations,  offering 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  the  student. 

The  Department  also  has  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  storage  and  packing  house, 
in  which  are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage  rooms,  fruit  sizing 
machines,  and  other  modern  equipment. 

A  good  equipment  is  maintained  of  the  principal  types  of  orchard  tools  and 
machines,  including  sprayers,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  tractor,  prunning  saws, 
shears,  etc.,  for  study  and  trial  by  students. . 

Fruit  Growing 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  Si   (Farm  Motors) 

Forestry   S3    (Forest   Estimating   and   Mapping) 

Fruit  Growing  SI    (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils    and   Crops    Si    (Soil    Management) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table   Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene   Si    (Required   of   women    students) 

*Physical   Education  Si 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Tractor,  Teaming  and  Harnessing  (Practice 
periods  only,  by  arrangement) 

Elective 

'Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  wonjeu  students, 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months   Placement   Training") 

Agricultural  Engineering  S14  (Repair  of  Farm 
Equipment) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  \'ineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Public    Speaking    S2 

!^oils   and   Crops    S2    (Fertilizers") 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  \'ege- 
table  Culture) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey') 
Rural  Literature  S3 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural     Economics     Si     (Farm    Economic 

Problems) 
Agricultural     Engineering    S9     (Drainage     and 

Farm  Structures) 
Beekeeping    Si     (Fall    Management,    Wintering 

and  Honey   Marketing) 
Fruit  Growing  S5  (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage 

and    Marketing) 
Fruit  Growing  S7   (Small  Fruits) 
Horticultural  Manufactures    Si 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 

Elective 

Physical    Education   S3    (For   women) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Economics    S2    (Marketing) 
Beekeeping    S3     (Spring    Management,    Pollina- 
tion   and    Honey    Production) 
Business  English   S2 
Farm   Management  S2    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Fruit   Growing   S4    (Fruit   Pests    and   Spraying) 
Fruit   Growing    S6    (Advanced    Fruit   Growing) 
Poultry   Husbandry   SlO    (General  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry) 
Vegetable  Gardening  S8    (Commercial  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature    S2 


Fruit  Growing  S-1.    (Growing  Tree  Fruits)    I. 

This  course  covers  the  field  of  orchard  planting  and  development,  and  the 
management  of  bearing  plantations  to  produce  fruit  of  high  quahty.  Sites  and 
soils  for  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  discussed 
along  with  the  best  methods  of  setting  trees  to  insure  a  good  start.  The  handling 
of  young  trees  to  bring  them  into  early  profitable  bearing  is  given  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  culture  of  bearing  orchards  is  studied  in  detail  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  influence  yield  and  quality  of  fruit.  Methods  of  soil  manage- 
ment are  discussed  with  reference  to  their  advantages  and  limitations.  The 
experimental  plots  afford  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  cultural  methods 
and  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  orchards. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Fruit  Growing  S-2.    (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Pruning)    II. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  grapes.  The 
bearing  habit  of  each  fruit  is  studied  as  a  basis  for  effective  pruning.  Practice 
pruning  in  the  College  orchard  is  stressed  as  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  budding  and  grafting  are  included  in  this  course 
in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees.  Bridge  grafting  and  top 
working  are  given  special  attention. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-4    (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)    II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  insect  and  disease  pests,  and  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable  points  in  their  life  cycles  at  which 
control  measures  are  directed.  It  also  considers  the  principal  spray  materials 
and  each  student  is  given  practice  in  their  application. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  modern  spraying  apparatus,  from 
bucket  pumps  to  large  power  outfits,  and  students  are  required  to  study  the 
construction  of  these  pumps  and  to  operate  them  in  the  orchards. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-5.    (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)  I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this  course. 
Methods  of  harvesting  and  appliances  used  are  studied  in  the  orchards.  Practice 
in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in  detail 
and  storage  house  construction  is  discussed,  with  a  critical  examination  of  several 
storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.    Marketing  methods  are  given  special 
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consideration  as  they  relate  both  to  distant  and  to  local  markets.    A  two-day 

field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-6.    (Advanced  Fruit  Growing)    II. 

This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  tree  behavior  as  a  basis  for  orchard 
management.  Information  acquired  in  other  courses  and  in  placement  training 
is  brought  to  bear  on  important  orchard  problems.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  conditions  under  which  fruit  must  be  grown  here, 
with  current  thought  on  the  more  recent  developments,  and  with  adjustments 
which  are  being  made  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

Each  student  must  be  prepared  to  take  one  or  more  trips  to  prominent 
orchards  or  to  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  Northeast.    This  will  involve  some 
expense. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-7.    (Small  Fruits)  I. 

While  orcharding  will  always  be  the  leading  phase  of  fruit  growing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  are  many  unusual  opportunities  for  success  in  growing  the  various 
small  fruits.  This  course  deals  with  problems  of  establishing  and  managing 
plantations  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  currants,  and 
grapes. 

The  college  has  plantations  of  these  fruits,  so  the  student  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  wide  range  of  practical  work.    The  aim  is  to  make  the  course  of  the 
utmost  practical  value,  as  well  as  to  give  the  scientific  principles  on  which  prac- 
tices are  based. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)    I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  the  subject  of  Fruit  Growing.  It  deals 
with  the  practical  side  of  growing  and  marketing  fruits.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice  of  varieties,  grafting,  spraying, 
pruning,  soil  management,  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing.  (Floriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Poultry  Majors). 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-10.    (General  Course)    II. 

This  course  is  a  repetition  of  Fruit  Growing  S-9  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
first  year  students  who  are  specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  quaUfy  in  tractor  practice,  milking, 
harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

HOTEL  STEWARDING 

With  the  increasing  importance  and  development  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  states  as  centers  of  recreation,  both  winter  and  summer,  hotels, 
clubs  and  restaurants  should  have  need  for  trained  personnel  with  a  knowledge 
of  food  commodities,  their  selection,  grades,  prices,  and  preparation.  This  does 
not  mean  skilled  cooks  or  chefs,  but  rather  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  food  supply  problems  of  kitchen  and  dining  room  as  dealt  with  in 
the  steward's  department. 

In  the  vocational  agricultural  courses  already  developed  in  this  school  such 
information  is  largely  available;  that  is,  in  the  poultry  department  all  types 
of  poultry  meats  and  grades  of  eggs  will  be  studied;  in  the  dairy  manufactures 
department  all  kinds  of  dairy  products,  from  the  raw  milk  through  all  the 
intermediate  stages  to  l^utter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream,  will  be  considered. 

By  vote  of  the  College  Trustees  in  June  1937,  authorization  was  given  for 
such  a  short  course,  probably  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  anv  land  grant  college. 
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The  Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  through  its  Education  Committee  has 
urgently  solicited  and  actively  sponsored  the  organization  of  a  stewarding 
course  m  this  school,  and  has  made  available  scholarship  loans  during  the  past 
several  years  to  aid  needy  and  well  qualified  young  men  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  hotel  or  restaurant  managers  to  take  this  type  of  work.  Begirming 
with  1938  the  Boston  Stewards'  Club  has  given  a  scholarship  prize  fund  to 
assist  students  taking  this  work. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to  not 
more  than  ten  students  because  college  laboratory  facilities  and  teaching  per- 
sonnel cannot  be  increased  at  this  time  to  accommodate  a  greater  number. 

Because  hotel  placement  jobs  are  not  available  usually  until  June,  all  first 
year  students  in  this  course  wiU  continue  in  resident  study  at  the  school  from 
April  to  June,  or  two  months  longer  than  other  short  courses  described  in 
this  catalog.  The  placement  training  period  for  Hotel  Stewarding  students 
will  be  four  months  only,  from  June  to  October.  This  change  makes  a  tuition 
increase  of  $25.00  for  Massachusetts  students  and  $55.00  for  students  who 
come  from  out  of  state.  Board,  room  and  fees  for  the  full  second  semester  will 
increase  costs  of  the  first  year  by  an  estimated  $100.00  as  compared  with  other 
major  courses. 


Special  Enrolment  Procedure.    (Please  follow  instructions  as  given  below.) 

By  reason  of  the  limited  number  accepted  for  this  course,  a  selective  process 
of  admission  has  been  made  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  those  best  qualified 
and  most  likely  to  profit  by  this  specialized  training  program,  as  follows : 

1.  Fill  out  complete  series  of  application  blanks  for  Hotel  Stewarding  Course 
with  full  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered  I,  II,  and  IV  in 
back  of  catalog. 

2.  If  information  submitted  indicates  satisfactory  record  of  experience, 
schooling,  and  purpose,  applicant  will  be  notified  when  and  where  to  report 
for  personal  interview,  not  later  than  June  1. 


Hotel  Stewarding 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Chemistry  Si 

Foods  Si 

General  Mathematics  Si 

Horticulture   S7    (Care   of   Plant  Materials) 

Poultry   89 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Vegetable   Gardening   S5    (Marketing  Practices) 

Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Physical  Education  Si  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Second 
!  First  Semester 

Accounting  Si 

Animal  Husbandry  S7   (Meats   Course) 

Bacteriology   S3    (Food  Sanitation) 

Elementary  Nutrition   Si 

Fruit  Growing  Sll  (Fruits  and  Fruit  Han- 
dling) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S5  (Food  Preser- 
:     vation  and  Judging) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
I     dents  not  participating  in  football) 

I  Elective 

'Physical  Education  S3   (For  Women) 


(Full    Semester   of    Sixteen    Weeks    followed   by 

four  months  Placement  Training) 
Agricultural   ii-conomics  S4    (Marketing) 
Agricultural    Engineering    Sl2    (Food    Handling 

Equipment) 
Chemistry  S3 
Floriculture  Sl2 
Kitchen  Administration   S2 
Public   Speaking  S2 

Quantity   Foods   S2    (Preparation   and   Service) 
Special  Lectures  S2 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of    women 

students) 

Elective  s 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S2 

Year 

Second  Semester 

Accounting  S2 

Business  English  S2 

Dairy  S8  (Judging,  Testing,  and  Processing  of 
Milk,   Cheese,   Butter  and  Ice  Cream) 

Entomology  S4   (Household  Pests) 

Foods  S2 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S6  (Food  Manu- 
facturing,  Preservation  and   Utilization) 

Kitchen  Administration   S2 

Special  Lectures  S4 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4  (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education   S6  (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 
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Accounting  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  accounting  data,  and  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the  usual  type 
of  business  statements.  Special  problems  relating  to  institution  management  will 
be  used. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Accounting  S-2.    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  S-1  and  furnishes  a  compre- 
hensive study  in  the  application  of  fundamental  accounting  principles  to  the 
hotel  industry.  Various  systems  of  hotel  accounting  are  studied  and  problems 
are  assigned  wherein  the  student  makes  use  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
AS  recommended  by  the  American  Hotel  Association.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
food  costs  and  food  control. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-4.    (Marketing)    II. 

This  course  covers  the  merchandising  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  will  be  so 
conducted  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  buyer  will  be  considered  as  well  as  that 
of  the  producer.  Topics  considered  will  be  the  evolution  of  the  commercial 
industry,  middlemen,  prices,  hazards,  credit,  transportation,  and  demand  crea- 
tion. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.    (Food  Handling  Equipment)  II. 

This  course  covers  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  hotel  management.  It 
includes  a  study  of  refrigerators,  cleaning  equipment,  electric  ranges,  pumps, 
steam  boilers,  and  miscellaneous  steam  equipment;  and  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  electric  appliances,  including  electric  motors.  Practice  will  be  given  in  wiring, 
soldering,  and  pipe  fitting. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-7.    (Meats  Course)    I. 

For  Seniors  in  the  Hotel  Stewarding  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  pur- 
chasing, and  efficiently  utihzing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will 
involve  actual  slaughtering,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting,  curing  and 
preparation  of  by-products.  Judging  practice  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer 
cooler  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  one  day  trip  will  be  scheduled  to  several 
large  packing  houses  in  Boston.  ($10.00)  Textbook  Tomhave,  "Meat  and 
Meat  Products." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-3.     (Food  Sanitation)    I. 

This  course  includes  a  general  study  of  micro-organisms  responsible  for  the 
common  diseases  of  man  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  detection  and  con- 
trol. It  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  bacteriological  principles 
in  the  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  other  food  substances. 
Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  studied  as  living  agents  responsible  for  the  decay, 
spoilage  and  infection  of  foods.  The  importance  of  the  proper  control  of  these 
living  agents  in  the  production  and  ripening  of  certain  foods  is  considered.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  microbial  growth  and  factors  responsible  for  the  uni- 
versal distribution  of  micro-organisms  are  studied.  The  application  of  sanitation, 
chemical  preservatives  and  physical  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  control 
of  food  infection  or  spoilage  is  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
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This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  food  sanitation,  spoilage,  handling,  and  preservation  a  better  understanding 
of  bacteria  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  sanitary  production 
and  handling  of  foods. 

Laboratory  discussions,  exercises,  and  demonstrations. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Chemistry  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

A  general  course  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  both  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistrj',  particularly  those  sections  closely  related  to  foods  and  nutrition. 
Acids,  bases,  salts,  water,  minerals,  fats,  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vitamins 
will  be  among  the  topics  discussed.  The  lectures,  textbook  assignments  and 
laboratory  work  will  stress  the  practical  aspects  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the 
above  substances. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-8.     (Judging,  Testing,  and  Processing  of  Milk,  Cheese,  Butter,  and 
Ice  Cream)     II. 

Work  will  be  given  on  the  importance  of  dairy  products — their  composition 
and  food  value.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  market  grades — what  they  are 
and  how  arrived  at.  Ample  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  judging  dairy 
products,  to  famiharize  the  student  with  the  various  grades  and  packs  of  all 
dairy  products.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  practical  tests  that  can  be  used 
in  determining  quality  of  milk,  of  ice  cream,  of  cheese,  and  of  butter. 

The  course  will  also  include  a  limited  amount  of  practice  work  in  the  pasteuriz- 
ing and  processing  of  market  milk,  in  the  making  of  ice  cream,  or  butter,  and 
of  cheese,  particularly  the  soft  cheeses,  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  more 
intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

The  course  is  arranged  especially  for  those  interested  in  foods  and  food  process- 
ing as  applied  to  hotel  and  restaurant  work. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets  in 
Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.00. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Elementary  Nutrition  S-1.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selection  possible. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-4.    (Household  Pests)  II. 

This  course  will  be  given  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.    A  brief  introduction  to  the  field  of  entomology  will  be  presented.    This 
will  be  followed  by  the  studies  of  the  hfe  history,  identification,  habits,  and 
control  measures  of  the  insect  pests  most  likely  to  be  encountered. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Floriculture  S-12.    II. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  use  of  cutflowers  in  bowl,  vase,  and  basket  arrange- 
ments. The  selection  and  care  of  plants  suitable  for  use  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

This  course  will  be  given  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man year. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Foods  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation  both  for 
attractiveness  and  conservation  of  nutritive  value.    It  will  include  a  study  of 
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food  materials,  foundation  recipes,  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods.    Use  will 
be  made  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  standardized  food  preparation. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Foods  S-2.  II. 

This  course  is  a  further  study  of  food  principles  and  preparation.  Some 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  menu  planning  and  meal  service. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.     (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  Hotel 
Stewarding.    It  includes: 

1.  A  study  of  common  varieties  of  native  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and  bananas 
and  the  season  during  which  each  variety  is  at  its  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

2.  A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  determine  grades  of  various  fruits. 

3.  A  thorough  study  of  storage  qualities  and  methods  of  storing  all  fruits 
commonly  used  here. 

A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Mathematics  S-1.   I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are  used 
in  practical  arithmetic.  Fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  formulas 
of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  will  be 
studied. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Horticultural    Manufactures    S-5.      (Food    Preservation    and    Judging)    I. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  special  group.  It  will  involve: 
study  of  the  principles  of  food  preservation,  a  survey  of  the  methods  of 
preparation,  the  judging  of  finished  products  and  comparison  of  those  manu- 
factured in  a  small  way  with  the  common  commercial  packs. 

I  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-6.     (Food  Manufacturing,  Preservation,  and 

Utihzation)   II. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  S-5.  Class  work  will  consist  of  study  and 
reports  to  the  class  of  phases  of  the  food  industry  of  major  interest  to  the  stu- 
dents as  it  may  relate  to  the  general  interest  of  the  group.  The  laboratory  work 
will  consist  of  manufacture  of  specialties  such  as  will  be  helpful  to  the  group  and 
such  preservation  problems  as  have  not  been  studied  in  course  5. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-7.     (Care  of  Plant  Materials)  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter  protection  and 
pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Kitchen  Administration  S-2.    II. 

This  course  presented  by  a  guest  lecturer  is  given  during  the  last  half  of 
the  second  semester  for  both  freshmen  and  seniors.  The  course  wiU  include  a 
general  study  of  the  various  problems  arising  in  the  operation  of  a  commercial 
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kitchen.    Attention  will  be  given  to  the  planning  and  equipment  of  kitchens, 
food  control  and  costs,  and  personnel  problems. 
Field  trips  to  near-by  kitchens  are  made  during  laboratory  periods. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.    I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification,  a 
study  of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways  of  pre- 
paring poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an  active 
part  of  the  course. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  ■•  Credit,  2. 

Quantity  Foods  S-2.    (Preparation  and  Service)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  kitchen  department  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  or  club.  Students  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  and  will  be  apprenticed  to 
the  regular  employees  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  will  assist  the  cooks, 
baker,  stock  clerk,  etc.,  during  the  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  planned 
so  that  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  in  quantity 
food  preparation  and  service. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  "  Credit,  4. 

Special  Lectures  S-2  and  S-4.  II. 

Registration  restricted  to  Hotel  Stewarding  students.  These  lectures  will  he 
presented  twice  weekly  by  men  within  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and 
allied  professions  and  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  They  wdll  cover  a 
variety  of  subjects  all  of  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  young  people 
planning  to  enter  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.    (Marketing  Practice)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  market  and 
inspection  requirements. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

MARKETING  PERISHABLE  FOODS 

_  The  retailing  of  perishable  commodities  is  one  of  the  more  important  voca- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  efficient  handling  and  distribution  of  these 
products  is  therefore  of  real  importance  and  interest  to  the  producer,  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer,  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  To  market  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  perishable  foods  efficiently  the  retailer  must  have  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  products  handled  as  well  as  a  background  of  modern  trends 
in  merchandising  and  consumer  demands. 

The  specific  aims  of  this  two  year  course  in  food  merchandising  are,  therefore: 
(1)  to  present  to  the  student  specific  information  pertaining  to  perishable  com- 
modities as  to  their  production,  structure,  and  quality;  (2)  to  evaluate  their 
nutritive  properties  and  to  consider  how  they  may  be  used  best  as  food;  (3)  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  theory  and  practices  involved  in  bujdng  and 
selling  perishable  products  by  lecture,  laboratory  and  field  practice. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  individuals  to  enter  the  food  mar- 
keting field  with  a  background  of  fundamental  information  so  that  they  may  be 
better  prepared  to  develop  counter  sales  of  perishable  products  intelligently 
and  to  advance  in  this  field  to  positions  as  buyers,  operators  and  organizers 
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and  thereby  assist  in  the  more  effective  movement  of  perishable  foods  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

The  course  of  study  will  involve  a  program  of  work  chiefly  in  the  departments 
of  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growing,  including  classroom  discussions  and 
laboratory  demonstrations,  as  well  as  field  practice  in  stores  and  markets.  Six 
months,  April  to  September  inclusive,  of  placement  training  in  some  recognized 
retail  store  will  be  required  of  every  student  between  the  first  and  second  year. 

Instruction  in  certain  courses  listed  will  be  supported  by  discussions  and 
demonstrations  by  successful  specialists  in  the  trade  in  order  to  make  the  mate- 
rial presented  as  practical  and  apphcable  as  possible.  This  course  has  been 
approved  and  is  sponsored  by  retail  and  wholesale  food  organizations. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to  not  more 
than  ten  students  because  college  laboratory  facilities  and  teaching  personnel 
cannot  be  increased  at  this  time  to  accommodate  a  greater  number. 
Special  Enrolment  Procedure.     (Please  follow  instructions  as  given  below.) 

By  reason  of  the  limited  number  accepted  for  this  course,  a  selective  process 
of  admission  has  been  made  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  those  best  qualified  and 
most  likely  to  profit  by  this  specialized  training  program,  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  out  complete  series  of  application  blanks  for  Marketing  Perishable 
Foods  Course  with  fiill  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered 
I,  II,  and  IV  in  back  of  catalog. 

2.  If  information  submitted  indicates  satisfactory  record  of  experience, 
schoohng,  and  purpose,  applicant  will  be  notified  when  and  where  to  report  for 
personal  interview,  not  later  than  June  1. 


Marketing  Perishable  Foods 
First  Year 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement   Training) 

Agricultural    Engineering    S12    (Food    Handling 
Equipment) 

Consumer   Demands   S4 

Public   Speaking  S3 

Salesmanship  S6 

Vegetable    (hardening    S8 

Physical     Education     S3 
students) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S3 


(Handling    Practices) 
(Required     of     women 


First  Semester 

Displays  S7 

Foods  Si 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Structure) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S3  (Vegetable  Nomen- 
clature) 

Vegetable   Gardening   S5    (Marketing  Practices) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*PhysicaI  Education  Si 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Elective 

*Physicai  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women   students. 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Advertising  SlO 
Marketing  S8 
Processed  Foods  _Sl3 
Production  Practices  Sl6 
Store  Management  S14 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4  (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6  (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


and    Fruit    Han 


Counter  Management  Sll 

Fruit    Growing    Sll     (Fruits 
dling) 

General  Mathematics  Si 

Marketing  S9   (Markets  and  Transportation) 

Nutrition  Si 

Vegetable    Gardening    SI'S     (Diseases    of    Vege- 
tables and  Fruits) 

Physical    Education    S5    (Reqi:ired    of   men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 

Advertising  S-10.  II. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  the  advertising  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  including  the  theory  of  advertising,  show  card  writing,  educational 
literature,  bulletin  boards,  flyers,  sales  sheets,  radio,  and  price  tags. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.    (Food  Handling  Equipment)    II. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  refrigerators  and  refrigera- 
tion, care  and  maintenance  of  electrical  appliances,  shop  work  in  wiring,  solder- 
ing, pipe  fitting  and  simple  carpentry. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Consumer  Demands  S-4.    II. 

Discussions  covering  the  needs  and  demands  of  consumers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  the  effect  such  factors  have  on  the  handling  of  these  products 
in  retail  outlets. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Counter  Management  S-11.    I. 

Discussions  and  demonstrations  covering  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
food  handling,  frequency  and  volume  of  buying,  factors  regulating  price  changes, 
mark-up  margin,  sales,  spoilage  and  shrinkage,  government  sales  for  welfare 
use,  and  the  stamp  plan. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Displays  S-7.    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  materials,  containers,  prod- 
ucts, color,  color  harmony,  balance,  arrangement  for  counter  and  window  dis- 
plays to  stimulate  eye,  appetite  and  sales  appeal. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Foods  S-1.    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  work  covering  the  basic  principles  of  food  prepa- 
ration, food  materials,  recipes,  and  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.     (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)   I. 

The  discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  cover  (1)  common  varieties  of 
native  and  citrus  fruits,  (2)  factors  determining  grade,  and  (3)  storage  qualities 
and  methods  of  handling. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Mathematics  S-1.    I. 

Discussions  and  drill  covering  practical  arithmetic,  fractions,  ratios,  percent- 
age, formulas  of  area  and  volume,  and  graphs. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Marketing  S-8.    II. 

This  is  a  laboratory  and  field  course  in  which  the  student  will  spend  one-half 
day  each  week  with  various  commercial  operators  such  as  wholesale  buyers  and 
store  managers  buying  and  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  various  types  of 
markets. 

1  6-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Marketing  S-9.    (Markets  and  Transportation)  I. 

Discussions  covering  types  of  markets,  market  facilities  and  transportation 
as  they  effect  price  movement,  quality  and  the  handling  of  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Nutrition  S-1.    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  the  fundamental  nutritive 
values  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Processed  Foods  S-12.    II. 

Discussions   and  laboratory  assignments   covering  frozen  and   canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  to  nutritive  values,  kinds  and  grades,  standards  and  how  they 
should  be  handled. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Production  Practices  S-16.    II. 

A  general  summary  of  cultural  practices  for  vegetables  which  may  affect  the 
quality  and  grade  of  such  products  on  the  local  markets. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Salesmanship  S-6.    II. 

Discussions  and  demonstrations  covering  the  quahfications  of  the  salesman 
and  the  theory,  psychology,  and  practices  involved  in  efficient  salesmanship. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Store  Management  S-14.    II. 

A  general  survey  of  factors  involved  in  the  efficient  management  of  various 
types  of  retail  stores  including  supermarkets,  chains,  independents,  service,  self- 
service,  cash  and  carry,  and  cash  and  delivery.     Labor  relations  will  also  be 
included.    Various  store  managers  will  be  called  in  to  discuss  this  topic. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-1.    (Vegetable  and  Fruit  Structure)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  plant  structure  and  growth  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  products  which  he  will  handle.    Textbook-Practical  Prob- 
lems in  Botany,  Robbins  and  Isenbarger. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-2.    (Handhng  Practices)  II. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  those  factors  which  influence 
the  efficient  handling  of  vegetables  such  as  maturity,  temperature,  humidity, 
light,  hnd  air  circulation.     National  and  regional  production  areas,  seasons  of 
production,  varieties,  quality  and  handling  practices  will  also  be  included. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

;  Vegetable  Gardening  S-3.    (Vegetable  Nomenclature)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  the  identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.     (Marketing  Practices)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  on  the  handling  of  vegetables  by  the 
grower,  receiver  and  retailer,  including  harvesting,  bunching,  tying,  washing, 
waxing,  grading,  brands,  packing,  packages  and  inspection. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-13.    (Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  concerning  those  diseases  and  insects 
which  most  commonly  affect  fruits  and  vegetables  while  in  transit,  storage  or 
on  the  open  counter. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3, 
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ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  development  of  grounds,  both  public  and 
private,  for  use  and  enjoyment,  has  created  a  demand  for  men  trained  to  handle 
the  varied  problems  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  grounds.  The 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  aims  to  make  the  student  famihar  with  these 
various  problems. 

Men  who  have  taken  this  course  are  to  be  found  in  such  different  fields  as 
foremen  in  nurseries,  or  proprietors  of  nurseries  which  they  themselves  have  built 
up;  superintendents  on  private  estates,  cemeteries,  parks,  and  various  public 
and  private  institution  grounds;  foremen  for  landscape  construction  firms,  and 
some  have  developed  their  own  business  in  landscape  construction  and  grounds 
maintenance  service. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds  problems 
about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out  to  work.  The 
broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  greenhouses,  the  orchards, 
the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all  the  various  phases  of  work 
which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  institution  grounds.  As 
far  as  practicable  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  determine  what  these 
problems  are  and  to  solve  them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build  up  a  back- 
ground of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on 
in  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose;  in  the  handhng  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  campus;  and  in  their  ultimate 
care,  pruning  and  protection  against  injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads, 
walks,  drainage  and  other  problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially 
valuable  to  those  looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  forest  care  and  management  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  one  who  is  given  the  responsibility  of  managing  farm  or  estate 
woodland.  The  necessary  phases  of  forest  measurement,  silviculture  and  forest 
protection  are  included.  Field  work,  carried  out  on  the  college  forest  of  755  acres 
at  Mt.  Toby,  takes  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  practical  field  problems  in 
forest  care  and  management.  Students  in  these  courses  work  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  actual  field  conditions. 


Ornamental  Horticulture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Business    Law   Si 

Floriculture  Si   (Garden  Materials) 

Horticulture   Si    (Plant   Materials) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils  and  Crops   Si    (Soil  Management) 

Soils  and  Crops  S5  (Construction  and  Main- 
tenance of    Fine   Turf   Areas) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical    Education    Si 

Student  Health  S3  (Hygiene — required  of  men 
students) 

Power  Lawn  Mower,  Tractor,  Teaming  and 
Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only,  by  ar- 
rangement) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired   of    women    students. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Botany   S2    (Diseases  of   Trees    and    Shrubs") 

Entomology  S2  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and   Flowers) 

Forestry  S2   (Introduction  to  Forestry) 

Horticulture    S2    (Plant   Propagation) 

Public    Speaking   S2 

Soils   and   Crops   S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Electives 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S2 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering    S3    (Farm    Shop) 
Business    English    Si 

Forestry   S3    (Forest   Estimating   and   Mapping) 
Fruit   (jrowing   S9    (General   Course) 
Horticulture   S3    (Surveying   and   Mapping) 
Horticulture    S7    (Care   of    Plant    Materials) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 
not    participating    in    football) 

Elective 

Physical   Education   S3    (For   women) 


Second  Semester 

Agricultural    Engineering    S2    (Farm    Motors) 
Floriculture  SS  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 
Forestry   S4    (Forest  Production) 
Horticulture    S4    (Landscape   Construction   Prob- 
lems) 
Horticulture    S6     (Plant    Materials) 

Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


I. 


Horticulture  S-1.    (Plant  Materials) 

Study  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  used  in  landscape  work,  their  distin- 
guishing characters,  and  culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery  and  planting 
practice. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3 

Horticulture  S-2.    (Plant  Propagation)  II. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  practice. 
The  lectures  are  concerned  with  careful  explanations  of  seedage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
layerage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  propagates  plants  by  each 
of  these  methods. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-3.    (Survejdng  and  Mapping)  I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  as  tapes,  compasses  and 
levels  used  in  the  measurement  of  land  surfaces,  and  the  application  of  these 
instruments  in  landscape  construction. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-4.    (Landscape  Construction  Problems)   II.  M 

Continuation  of  Horticulture  S-3,  including  the  reading  of  landscape  plans, 
figuring  construction  cost  on  grading  work  and  garden  construction  problems, 
and  setting  stakes  for  landscape  development  from  working  drawings. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-6.    (Plant  Materials)  II. 

Study  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  woody  vines,  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  the  plants  used  in  ornamental  plantings  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  handling  of  these  plants  both  in  nursery  practice  and  landscape 
work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-7.    (Care  of  Plant  Materials)  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter  protection  and 
pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  '  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Excursion. — For  H^ 
will  be  required.    Est'i  . 

Note. — Every  stricur 
operation,  and  in  hh-i.<-- 
practice  periods  and  exc.' 


'i,   n   two-day  field  trip   about   ]\Iav  20th, 
■.  : .     •    ,>10.00 

.!■■  lalify  in  tractor  practice,  power  lawn  mower 

ill?  'I.. a  teaming,  single  and  double.    Arrangements  for 
ons  by  special  assignment.    No  student  will  be  put 


on  placement  training  who  ■  as  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 
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VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Students  who  complete  the  courses  in  vegetable  gardening  are  qualified  to  go 
into  commercial  work  as  market  gardeners,  truck  growers  or  greenhouse  oper- 
ators. Many  other  opportunities  are  available  in  closely  allied  commercial  fields, 
the  seed  business,  salesmen  for  companies  handling  products  used  by  gardeners, 
on  markets,  in  handling  and  buying  vegetables.  Responsible  positions  are  also 
open  as  gardeners  on  private  estates  as  well  as  state  and  private  institutions. 

The  vegetable  business  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  opportunities  are  excellent  in  its  various  branches  for 
men  and  women  who  are  well  trained.  The  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
is  well  qualified  to  give  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  production 
and  marketing  of  the  many  vegetable  crops.  Ample  classroom,  laboratory, 
greenhouse  and  field  space  is  available  for  instructional  purposes.  Headquarters 
of  the  Department  are  located  in  French  Hall.  Demonstration  and  research 
work  is  carried  on  at  Amherst  and  also  the  Waltham  Field  Station  in  Waltham. 

Vegetable  Gardening 


First 
First  Semester 

Floriculture    Si    (Garden    Materials) 
Floriculture    S3    (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Fruit  Growing  Si    (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 
Public  Speaking   Si 

Soils   and   Crops    Si    (Soil   Management) 
Vegetable  Gardening  Si   (Principles  of  Vegetable 

Culture) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women    students) 
Hygiene   Si    (Required    of    women   students) 
*Physical    Education    Si 
Student   Health    S3    (Hygiene — required   of  men 

students) 
Tractor,     Teaming    and     Harnessing     (Practice 

periods  only,  by  arrangement) 

Elective 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired   of    women    students. 


Year 

Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement    Training) 

Floriculture  S2  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Public    Speaking    S3 

Soils  and  Crops  S2   (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

\'egetable  Gardening  S6  (Diseases,  Insects  and 
Their    Control) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Electives 

Physical   Education    S4    (Basketball  and   Hockey) 
Rural  Literature  S2 


Second 
First  Semester 

Agricultural     Engineering     S9     (Drainage     and 

Farm    Structures) 
Beekeeping    Si     (Fall    Management,    Wintering, 

and    Honey   Marketing) 
Fruit    Growing    S7     (Small    Fruits) 
Horticultural    Manutactures    Si 
Vegetable   Gardening    S3    (Systematic    Vegetable 

Gardening) 
^^egetable    Gardening    35     (Market    Practices) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 

Elective 

Physical   Education   S3    (For   women) 


Year 


Second  Semester 


Beekeeping  S2  (Spring  Management,  Pollina- 
tion,   and    Honey    Production; 

Business  English  S2 

Farm  Management  S2  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Fruit   Growing   S4    (Fruit   Pest«>   and   Spraying) 

Poultry    SlO    (General    Course) 

Vegetable   Gardening   Si    (Vegetable   Forcing) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S8  (Commercial  Vegetable 
Culture) 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S4  (For  women) 

Physical   Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education   S6  (Baseball) 
Rural   Literature    S2 


Vegetable  Gardening  S-1.  ■  (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  I. 

_  Lecture  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  covering  certain  fundamental  prin- 
"ciples  of  plant  structure  and  growth  as  they  influence  and  regulate  commercial 
vegetable  culture.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  includes  detailed  studies  in 
^seedage,  plant  growing,  manures  and  fertilizers,  garden  planting,  pests,  storage 
and  marketing. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 
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Vegetable  Gakdening  S-2.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  more  important  environmental 
factors  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  regulate  plant  growth  and  reproduction, 
including  water,  temperature,  light,  humidity  and  wind.  The  laboratory  studies 
cover  the  more  fundamental  factors  of  plant  breeding,  variety  improvement 
and  seed  production. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-3.    (Systematic  Vegetable  Gardening)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables;  judg- 
ing and  exhibiting;  seed  production  and  variety  improvement  work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-4.    (Vegetable  Forcing)  II. 

A  study  of  (1)  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  greenhouse  industry  and 
the  part  this  phase  of  vegetable  production  plays  in  supplying  our  markets  with 
fresh  vegetables,  (2)  the  principles  of  culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of 
vegetables  commonly  grown  under  glass  using  both  soil  and  soilless  gardening 
methods. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.    (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  and  inspection 
requirements.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  wiU  present  material 
covering  transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-6.    (Diseases,  Insects  and  Their  Control)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  those  students  majoring  in  vegetable  gardening 
an  understanding  of  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases  which  attack  vege- 
table plants  and  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  controlling  these  pests. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-8.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  II.  ■ 

Commercial  problems  and  practices  are  studied  in  detail  including  seedage, 
planting,  tools  and  machinery,  nutrition,  harvesting,  marketing  and  management. 
Organized  trips  to  market  gardening  sections  are  required  covering  a  period  of 
approximately  three  days  and  costing  the  individual  student  about  fifteen  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-10.    (General  Course)  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  a  study  of  vegetable  gardening.  Atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  starting  plants  early,  transplanting,  seeding,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  dusting,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing  the  more  important  vege- 
table crops. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  tractor  practice,  milking, 
harnessing,  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 
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RELATED   SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agricultural  Economics"  S-1.    (Farm  Economic  Problems)  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  important 
economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing  competition  with 
other  farm  sections,  long-time  movements  of  farm  prices  and  farm  profits, 
farm  credit,  farm  taxation,  tariffs  and  other  farm  relief  measures  are  some  of 
the  problems  to  be  considered. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-2.    (Marketing)   II. 

This  course  deals  largely  with  economic  problems  arising  out  of  marketing 
farm  products.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  marketing  methods  used  in 
New  England  and  to  the  comparison  of  local  methods  with  methods  used  by 
farmers  in  competing  sections.  Principles  and  methods  of  co-operative  market- 
ing used  by  successful  co-operative  associations  are  studied  in  detail  in  order 
to  show  how  New  England  farmers  may  meet  competition  from  associations 
in  other  sections,  either  as  individual  producers  or  as  officers  or  members  of 
local  associations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
Instruction  in  agricultural  economics  is  given  with  a  view  toward  presenting 

the  business  side,  or  economics  of  agriculture.  The  required  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts  given  in  separate  semesters.  The  approximate  division  of  subject 
matter  for  each  semester  is  indicated. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Motors)  I.   II. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  ac- 
cessories, as  used  in  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  and  stationary  work.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  laboratory  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises.  Shop 
experience  is  given  by  overhauling  machines  brought  in  for  repair.  This  course 
also  deals  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture  including  electric 
motors. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3  and  S-4.    (Farm  Shop)  I.   II. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools  through 
bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  construction.  Practice  in 
building  forms,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  framing,  cutting  rafters,  etc.,  make 
up  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering, 
and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscel- 
laneous farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  supply 
systems  make  up  the  other  portion  of  the  work. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-6.    (Dairy  Mechanics)  II. 

i;      This  course  is  planned  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  take  charge  of 
i  dairy  plants  or  allied  lines  of  work.     It  includes  a  study  of  steam  boilers, 
pumps,  steam  traps,  water  filters  and  softeners,  belting,  electric  motors,  milk- 
ing machines,  and  refrigeration  plants. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-8.    (Farm  Structures)  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  structural  me- 
chanics; and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a   week.  Credit,  3. 
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Agricultural   Engineering    S-9    and    S-10.      (Farm    Structures    and    Drain- 
age) I.   II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  structural  me- 
chanics; and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  land  drainage 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level  for  the  purpose  of  lajdng  out  and 
grading  of  drainage  ditches. 

1  class  hour  and  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  ^  Credit,  4. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-14.    (Repair  of  Farm  Equipment)  II. 

Instruction  is  given  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  ma- 
chinists' tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscellaneous  farm  equip- 
ment, together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  systems.  (Fruit  Growing 
majors.) 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Opportunities  for  Women  S-1    I. 

A  study  of  problems  of  vocational  adjustments  and  of  opportunities  for  women 
in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Bacteriology  S-1.     (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)     I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  producing 
bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied.  The  proper  use 
of  disinfectants,  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  disease 
will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  problems  of 
applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agriculture  and  industry.  The  sanitarj^  produc- 
tion, handling  and  distribution  of  milk  involving  human  and  environmental 
contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed  raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be  con- 
trolled by  responsible  citizens  of  the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include 
the  various  sources  of  milk  infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the 
public  health.  Water  supphes  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.  The  con- 
struction of  wells,  cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  apphcation 
of  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed. 
The  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage  presents 
a  problem  of  no  small  importance.  Work  has  been  planned  in  this  course  to 
present  some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquamt  the  student  with  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  explain  biological  changes  in  nature 
and  susceptibihty  to  disease.  (Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Manu- 
factures majors.) 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-2.    (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)  II. 

This  course  is  a  continviation  of  Bacteriology  S-1  for  Dairy  Manufactures 
majors. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-4.    (Dairy  Bacteriology)    II. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for  changes 
which  occur  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes  causes  diseases. 
They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  udder,  they  get  in  with  the 
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dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the  dairy  utensils  which  carry 
them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From  the  cow  to  the  consumer  there 
is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy  milk, 
sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are  encouraged 
as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of  milk  for  milk  drinks. 
The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases 
find  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce  epidemic  forms 
of  these  diseases. 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
organisms  in  milk  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate.  Breed,  methylene  blue,  and  Burri 
methods  of  testing  milk  quality.  Laboratory  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  con- 
taminants and  heat  resistant  organisms,  are  discussed.  The  proper  use  of  these 
methods  will  quickly  enable  one  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any 
further  continuance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of  so  much 
attention  in  the  dairy.  This  indicates  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  this  course. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  elect  dairying  as  one  of  their  special 
lines  of  work. 
3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5 

Beekeeping  S-1.    (Fall  Management,  Wintering  and  Honey  Marketing)    I. 

The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  for  individual  handling  of  bees  in  the 
early  fall,  and  field  studies  are  made  of  the  bee  colony  and  its  organization. 
Studies  and  practice  in  fall  feeding  are  followed  by  a  similar  treatment  of  win- 
ter protection  and  the  bees  are  then  prepared  for  winter.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  semester  the  surplus  honey  is  extracted  and  prepared  for  market, 
a  laboratory  study  made  of  the  product  and,  finally,  the  commoner  bee  diseases 
are  discussed  and  methods  of  control  pointed  out. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Beekeeping  S-2.  (Spring  Management,  Pollination,  and  Honey  Production)  II. 
I    '  The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  in  assembhng  and  studying  the 

equipment  used  in  beekeeping,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  work  is 
]  resumed  on  the  bees  in  the  apiary.  Studies  are  made  in  spring  management; 
.  poUination  in  the  apple  orchards  is  particularly  stressed,  and  attention  is  then 
.  turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  colonies  for  honey  production. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  wherever  possible,  the  work  is  made  practical 

and  individual,  enough  theory  being  given  so  that  the  student  will  understand 

the  reasons  for  his  manipulations. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

I  Botany  S-2.    (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs)  II. 

f      This  course  is  planned  tor  students  majoring  in  Horticulture.  Topics  presented 

I  follow:  (1)  Concept  of  a  fungus  and  bacterium.  (2)  Parasitism.  (3)  Type 
specimens  of  tree  diseases,  heartrot,  saprot,  barkrot.     (4)  Woodrots.     (5)  Bud, 

"  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  blights.  (6)  Root  and  vascular  parasites.  (7)  Non- 
parasitic diseases.  With  each  type,  closely  allied  forms  are  also  presented  to- 
gether with  the  general  methods  for  control.    The  types  are  taught  objectively 

j  and  definite  periods  set  aside  for  oral  quizzing. 

I  1  class  hour  and  J   2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Business  English  S-1  and  S-2.    I.    II. 

I      This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
I  .and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
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types  of  business  letters,  reports,  ;idvertising  copy,  and  news  articles  relating 
to  their  special  fields. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Law  S-1.    I. 

Required  for  freshmen.  To  consist  of  a  particular  study  of  the  contract 
drawing,  reading  and  interpretation  with  specific  problem  work.  Commercial 
paper,  torts,  equity  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lectures  during  the  course. 
Particular  stress  is  placed  on  the  reasoning  process. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-1.    I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Floriculture.  It 
involves  a  study  of  records  and  accounts  used  by  florists;  costs  and  prices; 
uses  of  capital  and  credit;  house  and  store  management;  advertising;  buying 
and  selhng;  economic  use  of  labor  and  equipment;  general  business  trends  as 
affecting  the  flower  business;  how  the  florist  should  make  adjustments  to  meet 
economic  changes;  analyses  of  going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  the  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business.  The  entire  course  is  to  be  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as 
possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-3.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufac- 
tures. The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management  are  considered 
in  relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  following:  various  records  and  accounts  used  by  dairies;  costs 
and  prices;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  economic  trends  as  affecting  the  busi- 
ness; how  to  make  adjustments  in  the  business  to  meet  economic  changes; 
analyses  of  different  types  of  going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  the  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-2.  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers)    II. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  pests  of  the  plants 
mentioned.  Course  will  consist  of  one  lecture  period  to  include  both  floriculture 
and  horticulture  students.  There  will  be  one  2-hour  laborat  y  period  a  week 
for  each  group.  In  this  the  life  histories  and  control  measures  of  the  important 
pests  will  be  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Farm  Management  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)    I.   II. 

The  work  in  this  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts;  costs 
and  prices  of  farm  products;  -uses  of  capital  and  credit;  types  of  farming, 
selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises;  size,  diversity  and  production  as 
related  to  the  successful  farm  business;  farm  layout  and  arrangement;  economic 
use  of  labor,  power  and  equipment;  detailed  analysis  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  farms,  how  the  farmer  should  make  adjustments  to  meet  economic 
changes;  and  finally,  a  bringing  together  of  the  information  gained  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  farm  business. 

Actual  farm  records  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  points.  The  entire  course 
is  made  as  apphcable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and   1   2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Note. — Farm  Management  will  be  given  both  semesters.    The  first  semester 

will  be  for  students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry;   the  second  semester  for 
students  majoring  in  Poultry  Raising,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable  Gardening. 
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i'ARM  Management  S-3.    (Efficiency  in  Farming  Operations)    I. 

For  Freshmen.  This  is  an  "introductory  course  to  the  regular  Farm  Manage- 
Qent  work  which  comes  in  the  second  year.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  theoretical  con- 
ideration  but  rather  a  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
aany  day-to-day  jobs  found  on  various  types  of  farms.  In  brief,  a  careful 
inalysis  is  made  of  the  "one  best  way"  of  doing  the  jobs.  The  course  involves 
,  study  of  farm  layout,  building  layout,  economical  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
nent,  and  efficiency  in  hand  operations.  The  primary  objective  is  to  point  out 
vays  of  reducing  farm  labor  costs.  Motion  pictures  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
;ood  methods  versus  poor  or  inefficient  methods. 

.  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

ii'oRESTRY  S-2.    (Introduction  to  Forestry)    II. 

The  forest,  its  nature  and  uses;  its  place  in  New  England  farm  and  estate 
iconomy.  Forestry,  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  accomplish  in  New  England; 
lie  application  of  forestry,  a  discussion  of  the  methods  applying  practical  meas- 
ires  of  forest  improvement.    What  the  owner  can  make  his  forest  do  for  him. 

)  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

^^ORESTRY  S-3.    (Forest  Estimating  and  Mapping)  I. 

The  principles  of  timber  estimating;  determination  of  the  volume  and  value 
)f  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands:  wood 
is  an  annual  or  periodic  crop.  Field  work  includes  a  problem  in  practical  tim- 
)er  estimating  and  forest  mapping. 

li  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

[''oRESTRy  S-4.    (Forest  Production)  II. 

'  The  basic  principles  of  applied  silviculture;  methods  of  cultivating  and  re- 
)roducing  the  forest;  seeding  and  planting  in  forest  practice  with  especial 
eference  to  New  England  conditions;  forest  characteristics  of  regionally  im- 
)ortant  tree  species;  systematic  demonstration  and  field  practice  in  marking 
tands  for  the  intermediate  cuttings  and  reproduction  methods. 

class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

lORTI CULTURAL   MANUFACTURES    S-1.     I. 

;  A  general  course  in  food  preservation  which  aims  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
,;nd  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  the  theories,  science 
nd  practices  of  preserving  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  together  with  the 
lanufacture  and  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products.    Canning,  dehy- 

l.ration,  salting  and  manufacturing  are  the  most  important  topics  considered. 
i 
class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

llORTICULTURAL  MANUFACTURES   S-4.     II. 

i  The  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  this  course  are  planned  to  meet  the 
iieeds  of  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufactures.  General  principles  of  food 
)reservation  and  their  application  to  the  subject  of  dairying  are  discussed  in 
dass  exercises.  Crushed  fruits,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  flavored  syrups  and  other 
')roducts  which  are  utilized  in  the  dairy  trade  are  manufactured  and  tested. 

\  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

■^UBLic  Speaking  S-1  and  S-2.   I.   II. 

:  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  confidence  in  himself  while  speak- 
ng  before  groups,  and  to  have  him  acquire  some  knowledge  of,  and  practice 
n,  the  more  practical  types  of  public  speaking. 

class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 
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Rural  Literature  S-2.  II. 

Designed  to  help  students  broaden  their   cultural   background,  and   at  th' 
same  time  to  acquaint  them  with  the  reflective  and  inspirational  literature  re 
lated  to  their  field  of  interest,  this  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  readin 
and  discussion  of  poetry,  short  stories,  essays,  and  novels,  having  for  the  mosi 
part  a  direct  bearing  on  Nature  and  the  Rural  Life. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  an  informal  discussion  group,  open  to  botli 
freshmen  and  seniors.  Readings  will  be  suggested,  and  a  reserve  shelf  will  b: 
provided  in  the  library.  Time  and  place  of  meetings  will  be  arranged  to  suin 
the  convenience  of  students  wishing  to  participate. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  No  credit! 

Soils  and  Crops  S-L    (Soil  Management)   I. 

Every  agricultural  interest  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  soil,  its  adaptation 
and  its  management  for  plant  production.  This  course  treats  of  the  selectioi 
of  suitable  soils  for  the  special  purposes  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  flori 
culture. 

Laboratory  includes  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  maps  o 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and  in  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter  and  soil  acidity 
Practical  field  work  will  be  given  in  judging  the  crop  adaptation  and  value  o 
soils,  and  field  demonstration  of  the  use  of  tillage  tools  on  the  college  farm. 

As  a  field  project  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  some  farm 
nursery  or  florist's  plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conditions  and  method 
of  soil  management  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3 

Soils  and  Crops  S-2.    (Fertilizers)  II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of  com 
mercial  fertilizer  materials.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  interpretation  o. 
fertilizer  formula,  analysis  and  guarantee.  Special  attention  will  be  given  t( 
the  newer  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  and  to  those  produced  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  practice  in  the  identificatioi 
of  fertilizer  materials,  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizer  formulas,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fertilizer  mixtures. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3 

Soils  and  Crops  S-4.    (Field  Crops)  II. 

The  lecture  hours  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  successful  methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting 
and  storing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England.  Special  attention  will  b( 
given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties  for  the  production  of  hay 
pasture,  corn,  potatoes,  and  root  crops. 

The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  corn  and  potato  varieties 
identification  of  grass  and  weed  species,  and  studies  of  purity  and  germination 
Field  observation  of  growing  crops  will  be  included  as  the  season  permits. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3 

Soils  and  Crops  S-5.     (Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Fine  Turf  Areas)  I 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  for  the  growing  of  lawns  and  sports  turf. 

He  wiU  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas;  seed  identification 
selection  and  sowing;  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their  soil  and  fertilizer 
preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf,  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-7  and  S-8  (General  Science)  I.   II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  dairy  industry.    In  general, 
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the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and  phe- 
:'  nomena  by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
field  of  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-1.    (Animal  Sanitary  Science)    I. 

;j      Sections  for  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Manufacturers,   and   Poultry   Hus- 
'  bandry  Major  students.    Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  keystone 
,  of  successful  animal  husbandry.    This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  essen- 
tials upon  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.    In  order  that  students  may 
later  guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is  given  to  conditions  favoring 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases,  and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

is  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-2.    (Applied  Animal  Sanitary  Science)   II. 

ji      A  continuation  of  S-1.    The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  the  more 
I  common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry 

section  will  study  poultry  diseases.    Causes;  development;  emergency;  control; 

eradication;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Farm  Practice. 

Individual  tests  are  given  all  students  as  indicated  in  the  various  course  pro- 
grams in  both  milking  and  harnessing  and  teaming.  The  students  are  graded 
either  very  good,  good,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  satisfactorily  pass  these  tests  are  required  to  take  ad- 
ditional practice  by  appointment  with  the  Farm  Superintendent  or  his  assistant. 
Not  more  than  two  students  are  scheduled  each  day  for  practice  in  milking  under 
the  supervision  of  the  herdsman,  and  those  not  satisfactorily  passing  the  teaming 
test  are  scheduled  for  individual  work  with  the  teamsters  on  the  College  Farm. 
Those  who  pass  the  test  as  satisfactory,  but  who  wish  additional  practice  may 
do  so  by  appointment.  The  opportunity  is  available  for  any  who  wish  to  secure 
additional  skill  in  farm  operations  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  etc. 

This  assignment  in  developing  necessary  farm  skills  is  an  important  part  of 
the  vocational  training  program  of  each  course  during  the  fall  semester  of  the 
first  year  and  a  complete  report  on  each  student's  skill  and  abiHty  is  submitted 
to  the  Short  Course  Office  and  to  the  Director  of  Placement  Service,  who  has 
charge  of  locating  all  placement  jobs.  Students  failing  to  pass  these  tests  satis- 
factorily inevitably  limit  themselves  from  securing  the  better  placement  po- 
sitions. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Women 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.    It  gives  the 

'  student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs ;  assists  in  overcoming  remediable  physical 

defects  and  bad  health  habits;  it  encourages  good  health  standards,  helps  her 

;  build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swimming  and  leaves  her  with  possi- 

f  bilities  for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 

Required  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-1.   I. 

Outdoor  season — field  hockey,  archery,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  volley  ball. 

Indoor  season — badminton,  basketball,  folk  dancing,  games,  special  gymnas- 
i  tics,  swimming. 
i  3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

r 
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Physical  Education  S-2.   II . 

Indoor  season — badminton,  basketball,  folk  dancing,  special  gymnastics,  swimi 
ming,  volley  ball. 

Outdoor  season — archery,  tennis,  swimming,  golf. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2! 

Hygiene  S-1.    I.    (For  Freshmen)  ' 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for  souncil 
health  habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a  student's  dailyl; 
program  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time  for  study,  with  suit-ii 
able  periods  of  sleep,  relaxation,  recreation,  and  sports;  posture,  appropriateil 
types  of  exercises,  proper  nutrition,  social  adjustment,  the  ij^ecessity  for  frequent' 
medical,  optical,  and  dental  advice;  sanitation  and  group  health  requirements 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-3  and  S-4.   I.   II.    (For  Seniors) 

The  senior  program  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press her  desire  for  wholesome  physical  recreation,  to  further  develop  desirable 
character  traits  and  social  qualities  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Men 

Required  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-1.  I.  (Recreation. — For  freshmen.  Outdoor  games.) 
The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up:  Soft  ball,  touch  football,  golf, 
and  swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  course  aims 
to  give  every  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over  his  body 
to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to_  establish  correct 
health  habits. 
2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Physical  Education  S-5.    I.    (Recreation. — For  seniors.     Outdoor  games.) 

Includes  the  games  of  badminton,  volley  ball,  archery  and  swimming,  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  men  a  fund  of  exercise  material  for  use  in  after  school 
days.    Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country. 
2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Student  Health  S-3.    I.  (Hygiene. — For  freshmen.) 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene  including  the  physiological  basis  for  sound  health 
habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a  student's  daily  program 
in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time  for  study  with  suitable  periods 
of  sleep,  relaxation,  recreation  and  sports;  posture,  appropriate  types  of  exer- 
cises, proper  nutrition,  social  adjustment,  the  necessity  for  frequent  medical, 
optical  and  dental  advice,  sanitation  and  group  health  requirements. 
1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-4.    II.  (Recreation. — For  freshmen  and  seniors). 

(Baseball,  Hockey,  and  Indoor  Track.)     January-March. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basketball, 
hockey,  of  indoor  track  squads  and  report  regularly  for  practice  with  those 
squads.  Credit,  L 

Physical  Education  S-6.   II.    (Recreation. — For  .seniors.) 

The  senior  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  major  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  spring  physical  education  program.  An  intra- 
mural baseball  league  schedule  is  played  and  an  indoor  and  outdoor  track  meet 
run  off.  The  group  winning  the  highest  average  in  all  three  events  will  have 
its  name  engraved  on  the  Stockbridge  School  spring  athletic  trophv. 

Credit.  L 
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FORM  I 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Name    Uate    

City  or 

Town    Street    State 


Present  Occupation    Age    

School  or  College  Attended: 

Number  of  Years 
jName  of  School    in   High   School 

IPlace     

Indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  course  in  which  you  desire  to  register.     Do  not  check  more  than  one. 

1.  Animal   Husbandry  5.     Fruit  Growing 

2.  Dairy   Manufacturers  6.     Hotel    Stewarding 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry  7.      Marketing   Perishable    Foods 

4.  Floriculture  8.      Ornamental   Horticulture 

9.     Vegetable   Gardening 

References. — I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  applicant,  and  know 

to  be  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,   studious,   and  physically  capable. 

Name    Position 

Address     

Name    - Position 


Address     

(Two  references  are  required,  and  should  not  be  members   of   your   own   family.      Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,   are  desirable.      These  persons   should   sign   the 
application  themselves.) 
lail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,   Mass. 
Important. — Be  sure  to  file  citizenship  certificate  if  State  tuition   rate  is  claimed. 


! 

bRM  II 

*  CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

I       The    Massachusetts    State    College    charges    a   tuition    fee    of    $110    a    semester    to   students    who 

!e  not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  college  authorities  that  an  applicant 
entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $50  a  semester,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
ty  or  town  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
the  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to 
►lis  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 
'uch  a  statement  may  be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when  the  student 
'Agisters,  the  Treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis.  When  requesting 
.le  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  certificate,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  college  should  give  the 
iime  and  address  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian. 


I 


This   is   to    certify   that    I    am    the    father mother legal    guardian. 

Student's  Name 


Signed    

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  date   specified   below    (Insert  name  of   parent  or   guardian) 


'. is  a  legal   resident  of 

Above  Signee 


^ Massachusetts. 

Town  or  City 


Signed    

Town  cr  City  Clerk 


ate   

Seal 

'Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,   Mass. 
his  certificate  must  be   filed   with   application   blank   if   lower   tuition   rate   for   citizens    of    Masssa- 
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SHORT   COURSES  AT   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   COLLEGE 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  \s 
the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the 
student  himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  There- 
fore there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 
In  this  grouping  there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well 
as  from  the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make 
a  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course 
work  is  to  offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 

Tentative  Dates  for  Short  Courses 

The  following  courses  or  group  programs  will  be  offered  in  1941-1942,  but 
are  subject  to  changes  as  may  be  necessary. 

Nine  weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.    October  27,  1941-January  16,  1942. 

Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Greenkeeping.  January  5-March  16. 


Ten  Day  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.     (January  5-17.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk 
Products.    (January  19-24.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus  IVIilk 
Products.     (January  26-31.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  beginners.    (February  2-7.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  experienced  students.     (Febru- 
9-14.) 

Five  Day  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters.    (March  30-April  4.) 

For  catalog  of  any  of  the  schools,  write 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  M.S.C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLICATION  FOR  (1)  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY: 
(2)  DAIRY  MANUFACTURES. 


1.     Name    Date 

3.     Height     Weight     

3.     Any   physical    defects   likely   to   prevent   placement   or   employment    .  . 


4.     What  farm  or  dairy  plant  experience  have  you  had? 


5.  Where  ?    How   long  ? 

6.  Why  have  you  selected  this  major  course?    


7.     What  do   you   plan  to  do  after  completing  this  work ; 


I'ORM  IV 

SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLICATION  FOR   (1)   HOTEL  STEWARDING: 
(2)  MARKETING  PERISHABLE  FOODS. 


1.  Name   Date 

2.  Any  physical   defects   likely  to   prevent   placement  or   employment    .  . 


3.     Positions    held    (vacation    or    full    time)  :     (a)     If    "Hotel    Stewarding"     (hotel,    restaurant, 
club,  or  institution  job)  :    (b)    If  "Marketing"    (sales  work   of  any  kind)    


i.     Educational     background 


5.     State  fully  why  you  desire  this  kind  of  work 
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STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Graduates   1941 

Charlotte   Elizabeth   Abljey    Charlotte,  Vermont 

Michael  Joseph    Allessio    Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Norman    Richard   Anderson    South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

William    Albert    Baer    Clinton,  Massachusetts 

Michael  Joseph  Bak   North  Hadley,   Massachusetts 

John    Baksay    Fairfield,   Connecticut 

Paul    Bartlett    Baldwin    Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Peter    Michael    Bemben     North   Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Stanley   William   Bernotas    Sunderland,   Massachusetts 

Carl    Bernard    Boyce    Clinton,    Massachusetts 

Kenneth    Earle    Brown    New   Bedford,   Massachusetts 

Mary   Louise   Brown    Deerfield,    Massachusetts 

Jeannette    Bruun     Salem,   Massachusetts 

Robert   Thomas    Bryan    Berlin,  Massachusetts 

Janice   Natalie    Cahill    Springfield,  Massachusetts 

John    Marsh    Campbell    Springfield,   Massachusetts 

Anthony    Joseph    Caroto    Lexington,    Massachusetts 

Robert    Sanford   Clapp    Marlboro,  Massachusetts 

Robert    Louis    Clark     New   Portland,    Maine 

Raymond  Harold  Cook    Leicester,  Massachusetts 

Arthur    Latham    Doggett,    Jr Watertown,  Massachusetts 

David    Charles    Dolan    Newten,  Massachusetts 

Chester    Hawthorne    Dorchester     Marlboro,   Massachusetts 

Charles  Arthur   Dowse,  Jr Sherborn,  Massachusetts 

Raymond  George  Drapeau,  Jr Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Craig  Earl,  Jr Harrison,  New  York 

Fred    Emmert    Holyoke,   Massachusetts 

Howard   Noble   Fassett    Naugatuck,   Connecticut 

Joseph    Freeman    Figuerido    Falmouth,    Massachusetts 

Horace   Leo   Fleury    Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Donald    Mills    Flinchbaugh     Newton    Upper    Falls,    Massachusetts 

Charles    Wesley    Flower    Brimfield,   Massachusetts 

Henry   Winship    Floyd    Manchester,   Massachusetts 

Milton   Marshall   Fortune    Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Richard   Fay   Gilmore    Westboro,   Massachusetts 

John    Joseph    Gizienski    Hadley,   Massachusetts 

Frederick   Howard   Glanville,   Jr Leverett,   Massachusetts 

William  Charles   Golden    Oak  Bluffs,  Massachusetts 

Jacob    Grace    North   Brookfield,    Massachusetts 

LeForest  Edwin  Gray    Acton,   Massachusetts 

George   Burton   Greene    Melrose,   Massachusetts 

Ruth    Elizabeth    Gushee    Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Roy  Burton  Hall    Canaan,  Vermont 

William    Howard    Hardy    Ashland,  Massachusetts 

Donald  Wentworth   Hazen North  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Harry  Woodbury  Heath    Manchester,    Massachusetts 

Edward  Sims   Henderson    Melrose,  Massachusetts 

John   Charles  Herring    Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Edmund   Bernard    Hill,   Jr Andover,  Massachusetts 

Richard    Gary    Hill    Wollaston,    Massachusetts 

Rufus   Kelton    Hilliard    Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Edmund   Theodore   Hodgen    Gloucester,  Massachusetts 

Edward   Wade    Holland    Framingham,   Massachusetts 

Weikko   Robert   Holopainen    Hubbardston,   Massachusetts 

Robert   William    Hutchinson    West    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Myron    Lewis    Ingham    Granby,  Massachusetts 

John    Edward    Jensen    Shrewsbury,    Massachusetts 

Charles   Millett  Johnson    Framingham,    Massachusetts 

Raymond    Harry    Johnson     Agawam,    Massachusetts 

Vernon    George    Jones     Athol,    Massachusetts 

Thomas    Henry   Kelley    Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Ernest  Darwin   Kemp    Greenfield,    Massachusetts 

Arthur  Waugh  Kerr    Feeding   Hills,    ALissachusetts 

Karl   Wallace   Kneeland,   Jr Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Walter   Adolph    Koenig    Jefferson,   Massachusetts 

Ralph    Levine    Pittsfield.    Massachusetts 

Merton    Reed    Libby    West   Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Charles  Parkhurst  Loomis    Winthrop,    Massachusetts 

Richard   Townsend    Macdonald    \rlington,  Massachusetts 

Raymond    Joseph    Marcinowski    North   Hadlev,   Massachusetts 

Charles    Billings    Marsh    Florence,  Ma'ssachusetts 

Alfred  Augustus  Marshall    Fitchburg,   Massachusetts 

Donald   John   Mattison    Arlington,   \'ermont 

Edward   Rae   Mattson    Norwood,  Massachusetts 

Harold    Meister     Dorchester,  JNIassachusetts 

James   Lawrence   Merry    Pembroke,    Massachusetts 

Edward   Francis   Mooney    Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Thomas   Benjamin   Murphy    , .  Monson,   Massachusetts 
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Ward  Arthur  McCarthy   Tyringham,  Massachusetts 

William  James    McCarthy    Whitman,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Edward  McKenzie Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Earl    Gardner    Nicholson    '. Methuen,  Massachusetts 

Samuel    Rogers    Nicholson    Weymouth,  Massachusetts 

Anthony   Francis   Ogonis    Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Charles  Winze!  Parker,  Jr Stoneham,   Massachusetts 

Philip   Harris   Paton    Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Paul  Clark  Patton    Westboro,  Massachusetts 

William   Gushing  Peck    New  London,  Connecticut 

David   Winslow   Potter    Marlboro,   Massachusetts 

Frank   Eugene  Ray,  Jr Amherst,    Massachusetts 

Endel   Reinap    Lexington,   Massachusetts 

Edward  Addison  Roberts    South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Marian    Othilla   Rumgay    North  Adams,   Massachusetts 

Raymond   Francis    Sargent    Qinton,  Massachusetts 

Milton  James  Scarborough   Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Lewis   Harvey  Scott    North  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Salvatore    Vito    Sestito     Cohasset,  Massachusetts 

Edward   Anthony   Smiarowski    Montague,    Massachusetts 

Shaw    Blanchard    Smith    Waltham,   Massachusetts 

Theodore   Coolidge   Sokol    New   Haven,   Connecticut 

Lawrence   Odegard   Sorli    Carlisle,  Massachusetts 

Roy   Arthur   Spaflford    South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Joseph   Melvin   Spiridigliozzi.   Jr Dedham,   Massachusetts 

Melvin    Herbert    Spivack    Whitman,   Massachusetts 

William  Alfred  Spooner,  Jr Athol,   Massachusetts 

Walla   Marvin   Stearns    St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Henry  Stentiford,   Jr Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 

Richard    Dexter    Stockwe!!     Upton,   Massachusetts 

Philip   Goodspeed   Stone    Gardner,  Massachusetts 

Charles    Joseph    Szafir     Hadley,  Massachusetts 

Roy  Samuel  Tanner,  Jr North  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Philip    Henry   Therrien     East  Freetown,    Massachusetts 

Ethel   Mae  Todd    Billerica,  Massachusetts 

Theodore    Thomas    Toporowski     Adams,  Massachusetts 

Ralph    Eugene    Townsley    Ashfield,   Massachusetts 

George  Peter  Tvelia    Ozone  Park,   New   York 

Leonard   Forest   Vanderhoop,   Jr Gay   Head,   Massachusetts 

Roland  Hale  Verbeck,  Jr.    ..." Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Arthur    Emil    Waaramaa Fitchburg,   Massachusetts 

Dorothy  May  Watt    Holyoke  Massachusetts 

Carl   Nelson  Watts    Amherst,  Massachusetts 

John  Joseph  Whidden   Gilbertville,  Massachusetts 

William   Williams    Holliston,   Massachusetts 

Alexander  Harold  Witt,   Jr Worcester,   Massachusetts 

Victor   York   Zetterberg    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Class  of  1942 

Allen,    Gilbert    George Bernardston      11   Dickinson   Street 

Bartlett,  Everett  Edward.  Jr Berlin     31   Hallock   Street 

Beaton,_  Melville  Currie    Wareham    33   Phillips   Street 

Beaudoin,   Rene   Emile    South   Hadley    South  Hadley 

Bennett,   Ralph  Rutherford    Lowell     41   Phillips   Street 

Benton,  Manuel  Sylvia,  Jr East   Freetown    803   North  Pleasant   Street 

Bevan,    Joseph    Russell    Holyoke    Holyoke 

Beyer,    Arthur    Henry    Springfield    31   Hallock   Street 

Blanchard,    Ralph    Lyman    Chester      24   McClellan    Street 

Britt,    George   Thomas    Amherst    19   South  Prospect   Street 

Brogi,   Lincoln  Augustus    Arlington    77   East   Pleasant   Street 

Brookman,    William    Raymond    Williamstown     77  North  Prospect   Street 

Brown,   Frank   Leroy    Adams     11   Phillips   Street 

Carvelli,   Vincent   James    West   Newton    85  Fearing  Street 

Clark,   Howard  Spencer    Westfield     77   East   Pleasant   Street 

Colgate,   Edith    Billerica    365  East  Pleasant  Street 

Collins,   Robert  Edward    Orleans     41   Cottage   Street 

Coombs,  Kenneth  Melzar    Reading     33   Phillips   Street 

Cosgrove,    Jean    Stetson    Duxbury     20  Allen  Street 

Cournoyer,    Norman   Gerard    Easthampton     Easthampton 

Cousins,   Robert  Leonard    West    Concord     39   Phillips   Street 

Craft,   James    Edward     Worcester     395   North   Pleasant   Street 

Deering,  Harold  Edmond   Southboro     42   Cottage   Street 

DeLucia,   Aurelio   Rocco    Methuen     15  Allen  Street 

Dempsey,  John  Louis    '.  Lawrence      296  North  Pleasant  Street 

DeVos,  Francis    Bloomfield,    Conn 20  McClure  Street 

DeYoung,  Raymond  Charles    North   Abington     34   Nutting  Avenue 

Dibble,    Lina   Abigail    East    Longmeadow    83  North   Prospect    Street 

:  DiLisio,    Nicholas     Swampscott     13   Colony   Court 

Doleva,    Burnett    John    Amherst    206    Sunset  Avenue 

-  Donoghue,   Francis    Xavier,   Jr Holyoke     15  Allen   Street 

Dougherty,    Wilson    Henry,    Tr Springfield      417   North  Pleasant   Street 

Downey,   John   Eliot    ." Dudley    367   North   Pleasant  Street 

Drinkwine,    Frank     Shrewsbury    77  East  Pleasant  Street 

'  Evans,   Ernest  Raymond    Cumberland,  R,  T 401  North  Pleasant  Street 
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Fife,  Howard  Alden   West    Springfield    West   Springfield 

Foltz,  Kenneth   Staub   New  York   City,   N.   Y 93    Fearing   Street 

Frank,  Alvan  Frederick   Brooklyn,    N.    Y 44  Kellogg  Avenue 

French,   Donald  Frederick    Lowell     41   Phillips   Street 

Freschi,   Sheldon  Leo    New  Milford,  N.   J 27   East  Pleasant   Street 

Fuller,  Philip   Ely,  Jr Salem    33    Phillips    Street 

Garrow,   Robert    Howard    Northampton    Northampton 

Gary,    Charles   Benjamin    Westfield     61   Fearing  Street 

Gibbs,  Charles  Bromage Saugus    13   Colony    Court 

Gidley,    Sarah     East    Freetown    83   North   Prospect   Street 

Gilmore,  Abiel   Peirce   Stuart Acushnet     375   North  Pleasant   Street 

Gilmore,    Stephen    Acushnet    15  McClellan   Street 

Glass,  Charles   Wellington    Lexington     15  Allen   Street 

Gluchowski,  Maciej   Gregory    Buffalo,    N.   Y 11   Phillips   Street 

Grant,   George   William    South  Hadley    South  Hadley 

Greenhalgh,  Alan  Edward    Lowell     461    North   Pleasant   Street 

Griswold,    Charles    Rider    Wethersfield,   Conn 14  Allen  Street 

Groton,   John   Mansfield,   Jr Philadelphia,   Penna 14   Cosby   Avenue 

Haines,    Everett   Warren    Waltham     36   Hallock   Street 

Hamlin    Stephen    Weston    36   Hallock  Street 

Hibbard,   Linwood   Skerry    North   Hadley    North    Hadley 

Holihan,   Henry   Tyler    Waterbury,    Conn 401   North   Pleasant   Street 

Hope,    William   Francis    Springfield     33   Phillips   Street 

House,    Forrest   Edwin    Springfield      41   Phillips   Street 

Hudson,   Richard  Paul    West    Roxbury    13   Nutting   Avenue 

Hunter,   John   Andrew    East    Gardner    13   Colony  Court 

Hussey,  John  Bean    Mattapoisett     85  Fearing   Street 

Jackson,    Paul   Randolph,   Jr Maplewood,    N.    J 155  Lincoln  Avenue 

Johnson,   Allan    Clinton    Hudson     31   Hallock   Street 

Johnson,   Eldon  Hjalmar Southwick     303   North   Pleasant   Street 

Johnson,  Harry  Frederick    Centerville    19  Allen  Street 

Johnson,   Jorma    Jamaica    Plain     M.    S.   C.   Bungalow 

Keniston,    Charles    Edward    Woburn     51   Pine   Street 

Kenney,   Thomas    Henry    Lowell     107   East   Pleasant   Street 

Kivlin,   Joseph    Edward    Readv-ille     12   Colony   Court 

Kunan,  Leo   Fred    Holbrook     417  North  Pleasant  Street 

Kuzmiski,   Francis  Thomas    Amherst     367    Northampton  Road 

Lachut,    Stanislaw   Edward    Dracut 19  Allen   Street 

Ladd,    George   Edwin    Wilbraham   79"  North   Prospect  Street 

Lauder,   Donald   Stuart    Amherst    35  High   Street 

Lehane,   Harold  James    Amherst    M   Spaulding  Street 

Leonard,    Allan    Pius    Wayland 45   Phillips   Street 

Lewis,   Howard   Leon    Danvers    12  Hallock  Street 

Litchfield,    Ellsworth    Blair    Scituate     67  McClellan  Street 

Manning,   John  Francis,  Jr Melrose     296  North   Pleasant  Street 

Meinke,  Wilfred  Emil    Springfield    150  Montague  Road 

Merriam,  Arthur  E Westminster     29  Phillips    Street 

Merrill.    William    Roberts    Norwood   417  North  Pleasant   Street 

Mills,    Homer    Ossian,    Jr Wellesley    11  Phillips   Street 

Molitoris,   Michael  Edward    Northampton Northampton 

Mollica,   Joseph  James    Clinton    401   North   Pleasant  Street 

Morey,   Howard  Ralph    Sturbridge    12   Colony   Court 

Mushenski,   Victor   Anthony    North    Hadley     North  Hadley 

McGuane,  John   Martin    Greenfield   Greenfield 

McMaster,   Charles  Madison    Springfield    Springfield 

Nelson,   Robert  Nels    Florence    Florence 

Nichols,  Henry  Alfred    WilHamstown     77   North   Prospect  Street 

Nickerson,    Robert   Clason    Orleans   41   Cott?.ge  Street 

Ogonowski,    Alexander    Frank    Dracut     24    Nutting  Avenue 

Oringer,^  Elmer    George    Dorchester    12  Colony  Court 

Pace,    John    Raphael    Watertown    30  Hallock   Street 

Parmor,   Charles  Joseph    Northampton    Northampton 

Pearson,    Warren   Thomas    South    Boston    33   Phillips   Street 

Perry,    Arnold    Briggs    Segregansett     Lewis  Hall 

Perry,    George   Norman    Sutton     3S2   North  Pleasant   Street 

Phelps,    David   Lane    Rockland     93   Fearing  Street 

Puchalski,    Charles    Walter    Northampton    Northampton 

Putala,   Eugene   Charles    Turners   Falls    44   Kellogg   Avenue 

Robello,   Manuel    Harding    Cotuit    414   North   Pleasant   Street 

Roberts,   Malcolm    MacKay    Winchester     "6  Kellogg  Avenue 

Roehrich,    Carl    Frederick    Bridgeport,    Conn 20   McCIure   Street 

Rogers.    Donald   Leroy    Wareham    45   Phillips   Street 

Ross,   Robert  Joseph    Lawrence    13   Hadley  Court 

Scholz,  Ronald  Emmerson    State   Line    12   Colony  Court 

Searle,    Edward    Cornelius,    Jr Southampton    61   Fearing  Street 

Simoni,   Robert  Francis    Norwood     20  McCUire    Street 

Simons,    Leonard   Robert    Dorchester    55   North  Pleasant   Street 

Smith,   Philip  Hale    Maynard   : 24   Nutting   Avenue 

Southard,    Clayton   Bartlett    South    Hingham    38   Cosby   Avenue 

Stone,   Richard   Edward    Westfield     !  .  77  East  Pleasant  Street 

Strong,    Marguerite   Eleanor    South  Hadley  Falls    .' ....  .'  .' .'  South  Hadley  Falls 

Sullivan,   Richard   William    Dorchester 67   McClellan   Street 

Swift,    Seth    Hendrick    West    Snringfield .  West  Snringfield 

Szarkowski,  John  Andrew   North   Hadley    North  Hadley 

Taylor,   John  Albert    Haverhill    12   Hallock   Street 

Teittinen,   Leo  Niilo    East  Templeton 77  North   Prospect   Street 

Terry,  Eileen  Marjorie    Palmer    82  North  Prospect  Street 
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Thayer,    Richard    Munroe    South   Hadley    South  Hadley 

Thoren,  Emery  Francis    Worcester     383   North  Pleasant   Street 

Tierney,   Richard   Vincent    Cambridge    93  Fearing  Street 

Tonet,   Earl  Felix    Northampton    Northampton 

Treadwell,   Elmer   Russell,   Jr Lynn   107   East  Pleasant   Street 

Tully,   Edward  Joseph    Hartford,  Me 38  Cosby  Avenue 

Uhlig,  Karl  Rudy    Florence    Florence 

Upham,   Edward   Frank    Sterling  Junction    53   Meadow   Street 

van  Alstyne,   Peter   Edward    Kinderhook,    N.    V 107   East  Pleasant  Street 

Vincent,    Gordon    Gardner     3S2   North  Pleasant   Street 

Wade,    Reed   Marshall VVilbraham    14   Beston  Street 

Warnock,  Richard   Colburn    Easthampton     Easthampton 

Watson,  John  Philip    Worcester 31   Hallock   Street 

Watson,   Robert   Earl    Amherst    33   East   Pleasant   Street 

Weathers,    Brantley    Paul    Short  Hills,  N.   J Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

Weir,    Herbert   Allen    Melrose     375   North   Pleasant   Street 

Wells,   Sally  Fuller    Greenfield     34   McClure  Street 

Wilcon,    Morton   Lawrence    Revere     20  McClure   Street 

Williams,   Carl    Springfield    375   North   Pleasant   Street 

Williams,  Kenneth  Sanderson,  Jr.    .  .  Sunderland     Sunderland 

Williams,    Richard   James    Taunton    401    North  Pleasant   Street 

Williams,  Robert  Hutchinson    Mill  River    26  Kellogg  Avenue 

Williams,    Walter    Roberts,    Jr Sunderland   Sunderland 

Winer,    Nathan    Palmer    Palmer 

Woynar,    Michael     Amherst    41   Hillside  Avenue 

Yarnell,   Joseph    Dawson    Springfield    14  Beston  Street 

Special  Student 

Kuzmiski,   Peter   Charles    Amherst    367  Northampton  Road 

DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.    The  College 

Those  desiring  college  catalogs  and  other  pamphlets  giving  full  information 
relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses,  opportunities  for 
student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions  regarding  admission  to 
the  college,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing  should  ad- 
dress William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

;B.    The  Graduate  School 

i  Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Amherst,  Mass. 

i 

p.    Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  the  College  Summer  School,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Ver- 
beck.  Director  of  Short  Courses,  Amherst,  Mass. 


"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  of  history  that  is  unmistakable,  it  is  that  national 
strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

— Daniel  Webster. 
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The  Winter  Short  Courses  at  Massachusetts  State  College  are  arranged  primarily  for  the  convenience 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  agricultural  industry  who  wish  to  use  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
winter  season  for  study  and  practice  under  professional  supervision.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  units 
of  varying  duration  from  the  five-day  courses  in  dairying  to  the  eleven-weeks'  course  in  greenkeeping. 
All  courses  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 

The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to  withdraw  or  change  the  announce- 
ments made  in  its  catalogue  or  in  any  of  its  official  publications. 
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OFFICERS  OF  GENERAL  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.  Oec,  LL.D.  '               James  W.  Burke,  B.S. 

President  of  the  College  Secretary  of  the  College 

William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.  Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B. 

Dean  of  the  College  Librarian  of  the  College 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  M.B.A.  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S. 

Treasurer  of  the  College  Director  of  Short  Courses 


The  Faculty  of  Instruction  for  Winter  Short  Courses 

Luther  Banta,  B.S .       Poultry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

William  H.  Davis,  Ph.D. Botany 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S Agronomy 

Asstant  Professor  of  Agrostology 

Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S.A '      .       .       Dairy  Industry 

Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  B.S.      ...        .        .        .       Agricultural  Engineering 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department 

Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.F Forestry 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 

Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S Dairy  Industry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 

Merrill  J.  Mack,  M.S.     .       .       ...       .        .        .       Dairy  Industry 

Professor  of  Dairying 

Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S. Agricultural  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Ph.D Botany 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany 

Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S Bacteriology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

J.  Harry  Rich,  M.F. Forestry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S.   .        .       .       .       .       .       Poultry 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husba'udry 

Frank  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D Entomology 

Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 

Charles  H.  Thayer Agronomy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

John  H.  Vondell Poultry' 

Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  of  Poultry  Plant 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 
WINTER  SHORT  COURSES 


The  Winter  School  Short  Courses  have  been  maintained  by  the  College  for  over 
forty  years.  They  meet  a  definite  need  in  providing  instruction  for  groups  of  men  and 
women  who  can  leave  their  regular  duties  during  the  winter  months.  The  school  closes 
in  time  for  students  to  begin  practical  work  in  the  spring. 

The  following  courses  or  group  programs  are  offered: 

1.  Poultry  Raising— Unit  1   (Oct.  27-Nov.  14)  Unit  2  (Nov.  24-Dec.  12) 

Unit  3  (Dec.  15-19:  Jan.  5-16). 

2.  Greenkeeping  (An  eleven  weeks'  course — (Jan.  5 — March  14). 

3.  Advanced  School  for  Greenkeepers.     (Course  A — January  5  to  February  6; 

Course  B — ^February  9  to  March  14). 

Each  of  these  courses  requires  a  definite  number  of  students  as  a  minimum  if  the 
course  is  to  be  given.  Also  there  is  a  maximum  limit  to  the  size  of  classes,  and  in  the 
greenkeeping  course  early  application  is  always  advisable.  See  explanation  of  limited 
enrolment  under  each  course  on  following  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  longer  courses  there  are  other  courses  offered  for  shorter  periods 
of  time  and  less  expense,  as  follows: 

4.  Dairy  Bacteriology  Course — Monday,  January  5,  1:00  P.  M.  to  Saturday,  Jan- 

uary 17,  12  M. 

5.  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk  Products — Monday, 

January  19,  1:00  P.  M.  to  Saturday,  January  24,  12  M. 

6.  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus  Milk  Products — Monday, 

January  26,  1:00  P.  M.  to  Saturday,  January  31,  12  M. 

7.  Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used  in  Ice  Cream  Making,  the 

Standardizing  of  Mixes  and  Freezing — Monday,  February  2,  1:00  P.  M. 
to  Saturday,  February  7,  12  M. 

8.  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men — Monday,  February  9,  1:00  P  .M.  to 

Saturday,  February  14,  12  M. 

The  Dairy  Industry  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  take  any  one  or  all 
of  them  if  he  desires. 

9.  Five- Day  Short  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters — Monday,  March 

30,  1:00  P.  M.  to  Saturday,  April  14,  12  M. 

Winter  School  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the  full  work 
in  the  courses  taken,  with  satisfactory  grades. 

Entrance  Requirements 

No  entrance  requirements  have  been  fixed  other  than  that  the  student  shall  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  shall  have  completed  the  elementary  or  common  schools. 

Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  $10.00  for  the  full  Ten  Weeks'  Winter  School  Program 
and  each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  $5.00  registration  fee.  There 
are  no  laboratory  fees  in  connection  with  any  of  the  courses.  The  registration  fee 
and  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  registration. 
There  is  also  a  health  fee  of  $1.50  for  the  full  term,  not  for  the  five-day  or  ten-day  courses. 


Board  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  dining  hall  cafeteria  service  for  approximately 
$7.50  weekly,  meal  ticket  plan  or  at  public  restaurants  near  the  college  grounds.  Rent 
for  furnished  rooms  in  private  houses  varies  in  price  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week  for  each 
occupant. 

The  Short  Course  Office  will  be  glad  to  assist  students  in  locating  rooms. 

Registration  at  Short  Course  Office,  South  College 

All  Poultry  students  register  on  Monday,  October  27,  for  the  first  unit  of  work. 
Registration  for  Greenkeepers  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  5.  Other  short  courses 
register  on  the  Monday  forenoon  of  the  beginning  week,  with  classes  starting  at  1:00 
P.  M.  the  same  day.  All  fees  are  payable  at  College  Treasurer's  Office  at  time  of  regis- 
tration. 

Upon  arrival  the  student  should  report  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
located  in  South  College;  call  Amherst  900,  if  telephoning. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT  IN  WINTER  SCHOOL 

I  hereby  make  application  for  admission  to  the  following  Winter  Short  Courses: 

Date 


Name 

Home  Address ' 

Business  Address 

Age Present  Occupation 

Previous  Schooling 

Check  special  course  or  courses  in  which  you  desire  to  register. 

1.  The  Winter  Course  in  Poultry  Raising 

Unit  1  (Oct.  27-Nov.  14) 
Unit  2  (Nov.  24-Dec.  12") 
Unit  3  (Dec.  15-19:  Jan.  5-16) 

2.  Ten-day  course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology  (Jan.  5-17^ 

3.  The  Five  Day  Dairy  Industry  Courses: 

(a)  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk  (Jan.  19-24) 
Products 

(b)  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus  Milk  (Jan.  26-31) 
Products 

(c)  Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used  in  Ice  (Feb.  2-7) 
Cream  Making,  the  Standardizing  of  Mixes  and  Freezing. 

(d)  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men  (Feb.  9-14) 

4.  Five-day  Short  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters  (Mar.  30-Apr.  4) 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts  State  College.  .Amherst, 

Mass. 

NOTE  —  File  application  blank  in  back  of  catalogue  if  for  Greenkeeping  Course. 


WINTER  COURSE  IN  POULTRY  RAISING 
October  27,  1941  to  January  16,  1942 

General  Information 

This  nine-week  short  course  will  begin  on  October  27,  1941  and  class  work  will 
close  on  January  16,  1942.  Students  will  register  at  the  Short  Course  Office  on  Monday, 
October  27,  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  M.    Classes  begin  at  1:00  P.  M.  the  same  day. 

Thanksgiving  Day  recess  is  from  Friday,  November  14,  at  5:00  P.  M.,  and  con- 
tinues to  Monday,  November  24  at  8:00  A.  M.  Christmas  vacation  extends  from  Decem- 
ber 19,  5:00  P.  M.,  to  January  5,  at  8:00  A.  M. 

The  number  of  students  will  be  limited  to  twenty;  unless  six  students  register  the 
course  will  not  be  given.  Applications  should  be  sent  early  as  students  will  be  accepted 
in  the  order  of  their  application.     (See  blank  on  page  4.) 

Aim.-— The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  good  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  poultry  production  and  cover  the  work  as  intensively  as  time  will  permit.  It  is 
designed  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  poultry  keeping  as  a  vocation  and  who  can  spend 
but  a  short  time  in  preparation. 

Facilities. — The  College  poultry  plant  of  1000  birds,  equipped  with  modern  incu- 
bators and  brooders  of  various  kinds,  together  with  other  adequate  equipment  and 
laboratories,  will  be  at  the  service  of  students  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Several  lecture 
and  laboratory  rooms  and  considerable  new  equipment  has  been  added  recently. 

The  M.  S.  C.  Collegiate  Poultry  Club,  a  student  organization,  meets  twice  a  month 
for  special  discussions  on  current  topics  and  lectures  by  prominent  poultrymen  or 
specialists.    This  club  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Poultry  Club. 

Entrance  Requirements 

There  are  no  entrance  examinations  for  admission,  but  students  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  old  and  have  educational  training  through  the  elementary  school,  that 
is,  eighth  grade. 

Tuition  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  $9.00  for  the  full  course,  or  $3.00  for  each  three-week  unit. 
A  registration  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  the  full  course  and  a  $2.00  fee  for  each 
three-week  unit.  These  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration  and  need  not  be 
sent  in  advance.     One  or  more  field  trips  may  be  required. 

Board  may  be  secured  at  the  College  dining  hall,  cafeteria  service,  for  $7.50  per 
week  and  rooms  in  private  houses  near  the  campus  cost  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week.  Text- 
books will  cost  $5.00  to  $10.00.  One  hundred  ten  dollars  should  cover  all  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  full  course. 

Rooms  may  be  secured  at  time  of  registration  from  approved  lists  at  Short  Course 
Office. 

CALENDAR  1941-1942 
First  Term       October  27 — November  14 
Second  Term  November  24 — December  12 
Third  Term     December  15-19:  January  5-16 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  BY  TERMS  1941-1942 

Third  Term 


First  Term 

I  W-1  Judging  7  hrs. 

W-2  Marketing  7  hrs. 

W-3  Breeding  7  hrs. 


Second  Term 
W-4  Feeding  7  hrs. 

W-5   Incubation         7  hrs. 
W-6  Housing  7  hrs. 


W-7  Management    7  hrs. 
W-8  Brooding  7  hrs. 

W-9  Diseases  7  hrs. 


Description  of  Courses 

W-\.  Poultry  Judging. — A  study  of  the  characters  effected  by  egg  production  and 
those  that  limit  egg  production  in  the  individual  .  Trapnested  birds  with  known  records 
are  constantly  used  to  check  the  student's  judgment  in  estimating  production.  This 
knowledge  has  direct  applicability  in  the  constant  elimination  of  non-producers  from 
the  flock,  and  the  selection  of  outstanding  breeders. 

W-2.  Marketing  Poultry  Products. — This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of 
eggs,  market  classification  of  poultry  and  eggs,  judging  eggs,  fattening,  killing,  picking, 
drawing  and  judging  of  live  and  dressed  poultry. 

PF-3.  Poultry  Breeding.- — The  course  combines  in  class  and  laboratory  genetic 
theory  and  breeding  applications.  The  various  methods  of  selection  are  studied.  The 
vital  data  about  each  breeder  is  recorded  and  studied  in  an  up-to-date  system  of  pedigree 
record  keeping. 

PF-4.  Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding. — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  nutrition,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  feeding  the  poultry 
flock — the  most  expensive  item  in  the  grower's  budget.  Feeding  the  growing  stock, 
the  laying  flock,  and  fattening  are  all  included. 

W-5.  Incubation. — A  study  of  incubation  principles  and  practices  is  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  incubators  in  the  well-equipped  cellar  at  the  College  plant. 

W-6.  Poultry  Housing. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  various  physical  and  bio- 
logical factors  which  are  involved  in  keeping  houses  comfortable,  drj^  and  hygienic. 
The  several  types  of  houses  on  the  College  plant  furnish  good  practice  and  study  ma- 
terial. 

W-1 .  Poultry  Farm  Management. — The  modern  trends  of  commercial  poultry  farm 
organization  are  studied  by  the  survey  method.  Each  student  will  prepare  detailed 
plans  for  a  farm  he  now  owns  or  might  hope  to  develop  in  the  future.  These  plans 
will  emphasize  and  correlate  the  work  in  breeding,  incubation,  brooding,  growing,  mar- 
ket egg  and  meat  production,  marketing  and  accounting. 

W-?>.  Brooding. — Brooding,  as  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry,  is  taught  with  the  aid  of  modern  equipment  such  as  coal  burning  and  electric 
brooders,  and  several  kinds  of  battery  brooders. 

W'9.  Disease  Prevention. — Embraced  in  this  course  are  studies  of  normal  and 
pathological  anatomy;  sanitary  programs  of  disease  control;  and  the  use  of  disinfec- 
tants, vermifuges  and  remedies  of  known  efficacy. 

This  course  is  so  organized  that  a  student  may  take  any  term  or  combination  of 
terms  that  he  wishes,  completing  the  course  in  succeeding  years  if  it  is  found  necessary. 


WINTER  COURSE  FOR  GREENKEEPERS 

January  5  to  March  14,  1942 

A  specialized  course  for  men  engaged  in  the  profession  of  greenkeeping,  or  mem- 
bers of  green  committees.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  factors  of  successful 
turf  management  are  discussed  individually  and  particularly  in  their  relation  to  one 
another.    The  subjects  as  outlined  can  be  effectively  studied  during  the  winter  months. 


General  Requirements 

An  applicant  for  this  school  must  be  either  a  member  of  the  green  committee,  a 
greenkeeper,  or  must  have  had  experience  on  a  golf  course,  and  the  application  blank 
must  be  countersigned  by  the  greenkeeper  and  chairman  of  the  green  committee. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  required,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  have 
a  reasonable  education  in  the  English  lan?uae-e. 
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The  number  of  students  is  limited. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  applicant  obviously  unqualified  for  the 
work,  or  to  dismiss  any  student  for  misconduct,  or  failure  to  properly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  course. 

The  winter  school  certificate  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  complete  the  full 
course  with  credit.  A  student  may  register  for  the  first  five  weeks  and  complete  the 
course  for  certification  the  following  year.    Matriculation  fee  for  one-half  term  is  $9.00, 

Registration  January  5.     Classes  begin  January  5. 


Course 

Botany 
Entomology- 
Water  Systems 
Drainage 
Equipment 
Managerial  Problems 
Grasses  and  Turf  Culture 
Cost  Keeping  and  Analysis 
Soils  and  Fertilizers 


Courses  Offered 
Weekly  Periods 

1  Laboratory, 

2  Laboratories, 

2  Laboratories, 

3  Laboratories, 
3  Laboratories, 
3  Laboratories, 
3  Laboratories, 
2  Laboratories, 


Length  of  Course 


2  Lectures 

1  Lecture 

3  Lectures 
3  Lectures 

2  Lectures 

1  Lecture 

2  Lectures 
2  Lectures 
2  Lectures 


Full  Term 
Full  Term 
Five  Weeks 
Five  Weeks 
Five  Weeks 
Five  Weeks 
Six  Weeks 
Four  Weeks 
Full  Term 


Forum  and  special  lecture  hour  daily  during  full  term. 


Description  of  Courses 

I.  Water  Systems. — A  study  of  standard  types  of  water  systems,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  relation  of  size  of  pipe,  pressure  and  nozzles,  to  the  flow  and  delivery 
of  water.  Professor  C.  I.  Gunness 

II.  Soils  and  Fertilizers. — {Special  for  Greenkeepers). — Fundamental  properties  of 
soils  and  their  management  as  related  to  golf  green  conditions  will  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  course.  The  study  of  fertilizers  and  their  uses  will  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  Individual  problems  and  discussions  will  be  given  all  the  time  and  attention 
warranted.  Department  of  Agronomy 

III.  Equipment. — All  major  and  minor  equipment  and  materials  used  in  golf 
course  maintenance  are  not  only  thoroughly  studied,  but  the  factors  influencing  their 
economic  use  and  possible  cumulative  effect  upon  the  cultural  condition  of  the  turf  are 
noted.  Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

IV.  Managerial  Problems. — This  course  uses  for  its  laboratory  a  very  large  and 
complete  model  of  a  golf  course,  about  which  the  many  problems  of  a  greenkeeper  are 
studied  and  the  influencing  factors  noted. 

The  making  and  presentation  of  reports  to  green  chairmen  and  committees  is  also 
a  part  of  this  course.        .  Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

V.  Grasses  and  Turf  Culture. — At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should 
be  able  to  identify  the  various  turf  grasses  and  to  thoroughly  understand  their  cultural 
requirements.  The  various  cultural  practices  and  their  effects  are  carefully  studied  and 
turf  diseases  and  pests  are  also  included  in  this  course. 

Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

VI.  Drainage. — The  entire  problem  of  land  drainage  will  be  discussed  and  prac- 
tical problems  worked  out.  The  student  will  be  taught  the  use  of  the  level  and  how  to 
set  ditch  grades.  Assistant  Professor  M.  J.  Markuson 
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VJI.  Botany  for  the  Greenkeeper. — Laboratory  demonstration  and  lecture  discus- 
sions dealing  w  ith  the  living  plant  and  its  parts  and  consideration  of  the  work  performed 
by  each  part.  ^  Assistant  Professor  W.  H.  Davis 

VIII.  Entomology  for  the  Greenkeeper . — This  course  contains  a  brief  introduc- 
tion as  to  what  insects  are  and  their  relationships.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  identification,  life  history  and  control  measures  of  insects,  damaging 
greens.  Dr.  Frank  R.  Shaw 

IX.  Cost  Keeping  and  Analysis. — The  value  of  cost  keeping  and  its  analysis  will 
be  demonstrated,  and  a  method  of  cost  keeping  will  be  taught.  The  many  factors  that 
enter  into  the  cost  will  be  noted,  analyzed  and  adapted  to  individual  problems.  The 
distribution  and  directing  of  the  workmen  will  also  be  studied. 

Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson 

Forum  and  Special  Lecture  Hour. — One  hour  is  set  aside  daily  for  a  summarization 
of  the  preceding  day's  work,  or  for  discussions  with  any  visiting  greenkeeper,  green 
chairman,  or  for  special  lectures.  Assistant  Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson,  Leader 

Information 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  or  to  Professor 
Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  Department  of  Agronomy,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,    Massachusetts. 

ADVANCED  SCHOOL  FOR  GREENKEEPERS 

Admission  to  this  school  is  limited  to  those  who  have  previously  attended  the 
regular  Winter  School  for  greenkeepers  at  this  institution. 

Two  courses  are.  offered,  each  having  a  different  curriculum. 

Course  A. — Jaxiy^ry  5  to  February  6;  Course  B. — February  9  to  March  14. 

Expenses 

Tuition  Registration  Health  Fee 

One  Course  Only:          .        ....        $5.00                $2.50  $L50 

Both  Courses 10.00                 5.00  1.50 

WINTER  SHORT  COURSE  IN  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY 

(Methods  for  Testing  Milk) 
January  5  to  January  17,  1942 

General  Information 

Each  year  numerous  requests  are  received  by  this  department  for  individual  in- 
struction in  modern  bacteriological  methods  for  testing  milk.  The  majority  of  these 
requests  are  due  to  th^  interest  of  the  modern  dairy  man  in  the  quality  of  his  product, 
as  expressed  by  results  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  and  a  desire  to 
more  accurately  control  production  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  plant.  A  two  weeks' 
course  on  modern  testing  methods  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  the  dairy 
man  who  wishes  to  provide  a  means  of  making  these  bacteriological  tests  in  his  own 
plant  laboratory. 

Admission  and  Registration 

There  is  no  prerequisite  for  the  course.  Students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  must  have  completed  the  elementary  or  common  schools. 


Students  should  enroll  by  mail.  See  special  application  blank  in  front  of  announce- 
ment.    Early  registrations  will  be  given  preference. 

Ten  students  will  be  the  maximum  number  admitted  to  this  course.  Unless  five 
students  have  registered  prior  to  the  opening  day,  the  course  will  not  be  given. 

Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  and  each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  Treas- 
urer a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  per  course. 

Description  of  the  Course 

Five  afternoons  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  discussions,  demonstra- 
tions and  manipulation  of  the  Breed  and  Brew,  Resazurin,  Burri  and  Standard  Plate 
Methods  of  examining  milk.  Each  student  will  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  perform 
these  tests  on  numerous  milk  samples.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  correct  use 
and  care  of  the  compound  microscope. 

Mornings  may  be  spent  in  the  department  or  college  library  where  there  are  avail- 
able numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on  dairy  bacteriology  and  the  relationship  of  milk 
and  milk  products  to  the  Public  Health. 

Information 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  or  to  Professor 
Leon  A.  Bradley,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

WINTER  SHORT  COURSES  IN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
January  19  to  February  14,  1942 

The  courses  are  intended  not  only  for  experienced  milk  plant,  ice  cream  and  creamery 
men,  but  for  men  with  little  dairy  experience,  who  have  a  desire  for  knowledge  in  the 
various  dairy  manufacturing  fields.  Those  who  are  inexperienced  should  plan  to  take 
all  four  courses.  Farm  men  and  women,  who  are  responsible  for  milk  handling,  butter 
making,  or  the  making  of  soft  cheese  will  find  the  first  and  second  courses  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

There  are  no  prerequisites  for  the  courses.  A  certificate  showing  the  subject  studied 
is  giv^n  at  the  end  of  each  i^ourse  to  those  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Admission 

There  are  no  entrance  requirements  except  that  the  student  must  be  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  must  have  a  common  school  education. 

Registration 

Students  should  enroll  by  mail.    See  application  blank  in  front  of  announcement. 

Enrolments  for  each  of  the  four  dairy  courses  described  in  the  following  paragraphs 
should  be  made  at  least  three  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Those  failing 
to  enroll  by  mail  may  do  so  on  arrival  for  the  course.  The  work  begins  for  each  course 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day.  Therefore,  those  enroling  should  arrive  early 
enough  in  the  morning  so  that  time  is  available  for  registering,  securing  accommoda- 
tions,  etc. 

Early  registrations  are  given  preference.  A  maximum  of  20  will  be  adhered  to 
for  all  courses.  Second  courses  will  be  given  in  case  the  number  of  registrants  war- 
rant  it. 

All  applications  for  entrance  to  thesp  courses  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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upon  arrival  the  students  should  report  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Short  Courses 
in  South  College,  for  information  concerning  rooming  accommodation  and  for  reg- 
istration. 


Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  course,  and  each  student  is  required 
to  pay  the  Treasurer  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  per  course. 

Students  will  need  white  suits  for  laboratory  work,  and  may  wish  to  purchase  one 
or  more  textbooks  for  each  course. 

Board  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  dining  hall  for  approximately  $7.50  a  week 
or  in  private  boarding  houses  from  $6.00  to  $7.00.  Rent  for  furnished  rooms  in  private 
houses  varies  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  week  for  each  occupant. 


Descri-ption  of  Courses 

Course  I.    Milk  and  Cream  Testing;    Analyzing  and  Inspecting 
Milk  Products — {January  19-24) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  men  and  women  to  become  proficient  in  operating 
the  Babcock  test,  acidity  test,  use  of  the  lactometer,  the  Methjdene  Blue  test  and  Plate 
Counts,  as  well  as  other  methods  commonly  used  in  testing,  analyzing,  and  inspecting 
dairy  products. 

The  course  should  be  of  special  value  to  those  interested  in  dairy  inspection  work, 
cow  testing  association  positions,  or  laboratory  control  work  which  is  essential  in  milk 
handling. 

Opportunity  is  given  during  the  course  to  secure  the  Massachusetts  Babcock  Testing 
certificate. 

Course  II.    Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Stirplus 
Milk  Products — (January  26 — January  31) 

This  course  should  help  milk  plant  and  creamery  employees  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  essentials  involved  in  the  scientific  handling  of  milk  and  creamery  products. 

Some  of  the  lecture  and  discussion  topics  are:  general  scope  of  the  market  milk 
industry,  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  relation  of  bacteria  to  milk,  sanitary  production, 
marketing,  plant  construction  and  selection  of  equipment,  processing,  deliver}',  handling 
surplus,  standardizing,  grading,  and  labeling,  and  care  of  milk  in  the  home.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  economic  methods  of  marketing  surplus  milk  through  cottage 
and  other  soft  cheeses,  and  commercial  buttermilk. 

Laboratory  exercises  will  cover  milk  sampling,  the  scoring  of  dairies,  cream  line  prob- 
lems, the  scoring  of  milk,  the  study  of  milk  plant  equipment,  milk  processing,  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  buttermilk,  of  cottage,  neufchatel,  and  cream  cheese  and  butter. 

Practical  application  of  dairy  tests  and  of  lecture  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
college  creamery  and  dairy  barn. 

Course  III.    Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used  in 
Ice  Cream  Making,  the  Standardizing  of  Mixes,  and  Freezing 
{February  2 — 7) 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the  ice  cream  business,  but  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  along  this  line. 

Lecture  and  laboratory  work  will  cover  the  selection  of  ingredients  for  the  ice  cream 
mix,  standardizing  and  calculating  the  mix,  processing  the  mix,  freezing  and  yield  con- 
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trol,  causes  and  remedies  of  ice  cream  defects,  etc.  Actual  experience  will  be  secured 
in  making  ice  cream  mixes  and  freezing  work.  Different  kinds  of  ice  cream  will  be 
made,  as  well  as  ices  and  sherberts.  The  handling  of  refrigeration  machinery  will  be 
included  in  this  course. 

All  those  enrolled  in  this  course  should  plan  to  stay  over  for  the  second  week's 
work  in  ice  cream  making. 

Course  IV.    Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men 
{February  9 — 14) 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  ice  cream  mak- 
ing and  wish  to  secure  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  work. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  will  cover  a  study  of  various  factors  affecting  effi- 
cient freezing  operations,  the  effect  of  variations  in  composition  and  manufacture  on 
quality  of  the  finished  product,  etc.  Round  table  discussions  of  new  methods  and 
recent  experimental  work,  as  well  as  individual  problems  will  be  included.  Some  spe- 
cialists in  the  ice  cream  business  and  closely  allied  fields  will  speak  before  the  group. 

Information 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses  or  to  Professor 
Julius  H.  Frandsen,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 


SHORT  COURSE  FOR  TREE  WARDENS  AND  OTHER  WORKERS 
WITH  PUBLIC  TREES 

March  30  to  April  4,  1942 

Description  of  Course 

A  course  designed  to  be  of  use  to  town  tree  wardens,  city  foresters,  public  service 
agencies  and  others  whose  major  interest  is  the  care  of  shade  trees. 

This  course  was  first  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens' 
Association  and  consists  of  lectures,  lantern  slides,  sound  pictures,  and  field  work.  The 
program  of  the  course  will  include  (a)  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  care  of  shade 
trees,  (b)  recognition  and  control  of  shade  tree  insects,  (c)  recognition  and  control  of 
shade  tree  diseases,  (d)  characteristics  and  properties  of  species  desirable  for  use  as 
shade  trees,  (e)  elements  of  town  forestry  and  watershed  forestry  management,  (f)  the 
place  of  trees  in  landscaping  roadsides,  (g)  public  utility  problems  with  trees,  (h)  shade 
tree  law  and  (i)  open  forum  on  current  municipal  tree  work.  Field  work  and  dem- 
onstrations will  be  conducted  on  the  College  campus  where  a  great  variety  of  shade 
tree  species  is  available  for  study. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  college  staff,  invited  lecturers  for  the  1942  program 
will  include:  Judge  Edward  T.  Simoneau,  Marlborough;  Mr.  Harry  Burnett,  Tree 
Warden,  Southborough;  Mr.  L.  Fletcher  Prouty,  City  Forester,  Springfield;  Dr.  C.  H. 
Hadley,  Japanese  Beetle  Investigations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Ramsey,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation;  Mr.  A.  F.  Burgess, 
Division  of  Gypsy  Moth  Control,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Andrew 
W.  Stewart,  President,  Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens'  and  Foresters'  Association,  and 
Daniel  G.  Lacy,  Superintendent,  Highway  Department,  Brookline. 


Monday 

(1) 

(2) 

Tuesday 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Wednesday 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)  &  (6) 
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PROGRAM  FOR  1942 

Memorial  Exercises  for  Dr.  George  E.  Stone,  Founder  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Tree  Wardens'  and  Foresters'  Association 
Forum  on  Current  Municipal  Tree  Programs 

Indoor  Culture  of  Plants 

The  Ferns  in  Relation  to  Roadside  Planting 

Trees  and  Wildlife 

Municipal  Appropriations  for  Shade  Trees 

State  Appropriations  for  Shade  Trees 

Current  Literature  in  Forest  Entomology 

Discussion  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  Situation 
The  Gypsy  Moth  Problem 
Research,  Plants  and  Plantsmen 
Some  Impressions  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Ramsey  during  Half  a  Century  of 
Combatting  Gypsy  Moth  in  Massachusetts 

Public  Service  Agencies  in  Relation  to  Public  Shade  Tree  Manage- 
ment 


Thursday       (1)     Municipal  Reports  with  special  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Tree 
Warden 

(2)  The  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Control  Program  in  Massachusetts 

(3)  Principal  Carrier  Insects  of  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Fungus 

(4)  (5)  and  (6)       Common  Insect  Pests  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Massa- 

chusetts 

Friday  The  Community  and  the  Forest 

Saturday  Current  Problems  in  Shade  Tree  Law 


Registration 

Students  should  fill  in  application  blank  in  front  of  this  bulletin  and  mail  to  Direc- 
tor of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
\''  f  Upon  arrival  the  students  should  report  at  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Short  Courses 
in  South  College  for  registration,  as  the  work  of  the  course  begins  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  opening  day. 


Tuition,  Fees  and  Expenses 

There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  and  each  student  must  pay  the  Treasurer  a 
registration  fee  of  two  dollars.     Total  cost  $4.00. 


Information 

For  further  information^ write  to  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  or  to  Professor 
Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

TEN  WEEKS'  COURSE  FOR  GREENKEEPERS 

"January  5  to  March  14,  1942 

Date... 

Name 

Home  Address 

Business  Address 

Age Present  Occupation 

Previous  Schooling 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  applicant  for  the  Winter  School  Course  for  Green- 
keepers  is  either, — (1)  a  member  of  the  green  committee,  (2)  a  greenkeeper,  or  (3) 
an  employee  of  this  club. 


Signed 

Greenkeeper 


Signed 

Chairman  of  Green  Committee 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  STOCKB RIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
A  Two- Year  Non-Degree  Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

For  over  twenty  years  the  Massachusetts  State  College  in  addition  to  its  degree 
courses  has  been  conducting  non-degree  courses  for  students  who  wish  to  get  fundamental 
training  for  some  agricultural  or  related  business.  More  and  more,  high  school  gradu- 
ates, not  otherwise  prepared  for  college  entrance,  whose  inclinations  are  towards  the 
practical  field  of  agriculture  are  finding  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  College  well 
suited  to  their  needs. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  major  programs — Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Manu- 
factures, Poultry,  Floriculture,  Fruit  Growing,  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening and  Hotel  Stewarding  for  hotel  and  restaurant  operatives,  one  of  which  is  selected 
by  the  student,  depending  on  the  job  for  which  he  wishes  to  secure  training. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  required.  Minimum  age  seventeen  years;  minimum 
schooling  eighth  grade.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  students  were  enrolled  in  October 
1940. 

The  first  year  consists  of  six  months'  study  at  the  College  and  six  months  of  re- 
quired placement  training,  under  the  supervision  of  the  College.  During  the  placement 
period  the  student  is  expected  to  learn  much  of  the  practical  side  of  his  particular  voca- 
tion. He  is  recommended  to  a  position.  These  positions  are  on  farms,  in  dairies,  green- 
houses, poultry  plants.  The  nature  of  the  position  depends  on  the  student's  particular 
objective. 

The  second  year  consists  of  eight  months'  study  at  the  College.  On  the  completion 
of  the  course  a  diploma  is  granted.  Tuition  is  $50.00  per  semester  to  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

For  a  complete  catalog  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing  an 
application  blank,  write  to  Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,    Mass. 
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WINTER  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT,  1941 


Abbott,  G.  Richard 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Andreano,  Matthew  P. 
Andrews,  Ralph  A. 

Bagg,  Vernon  S. 
Beirne,  James  S. 
Bergstrom,  Bror  W. 
Bevan,  Joseph  R.    . 
Bolderson,  Ralph  J. 
Bonett,  Ira  A. . 
Breed,  Arthur  G. 
Brosnahan,  Daniel  T, 
Brown,  Edwin  B.    . 
Buckingham,  Scovill  M 
Burnett,  Marston   . 
Burnett,  Robert  E. 
Butler,  Norman  J. 

Callahan,  Daniel  T. 
Carmody,  Frank  J. 
Chagnon,  Joseph  A. 
Champagne,  Roland  A. 
Chase,  Ernest  J. 
Clark,  Loring  E. 
Coley,  Lester  L. 
Cunningham,  William  F 

Damory,  William    . 
Dearie,  Edward  G. 
Dedcovich,  Newell  S. 
DeLitto,  Thomas  J. 
Durfee,  Joseph  E. 

Festo,  Thomas 
Fillmore,  Ralph  G. 
Franzman,  Meyer  M. 

Gagnon,  Arthur 
Gear,  Frederick  A. 
Gillespie,  Norman  E. 
Goodreau,  Joseph  P. 
Govern,  Richard  J.  , 
Grici,  Joseph  H. 
Grout,  Channing     . 

Halloran,  John  J.  . 
Hebert,  V.  Leslie  . 
Higgins,  Walter  E. . 
HoUoway,  Stephen . 
Hooker,  Alonzo  E. 
Humble,  Carl  C.     . 


,  Jr. 


Andover 
Lowell 
Milford 
Watertown 

South  Hadley 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 
Holyoke 
Andover 
Springfield 
Stockbridge 
Holyoke 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Watertown,  Conn. 
Great  Barrington 
Westerly,  R.  I. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Roslindale 
Holyoke 
Southbridge 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Keene,  N.  H. 
Marblehead 
Louisville,  Ky. 
East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Melrose 

Arlington  Heights,  111. 
Gloucester 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Darien,  Conn. 

Hudson 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fall  River 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Palmer 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester 

Sherborn 

Clinton 

South  Wej-mouth 

Park  Ridge,  111. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

Holbrook 

Decatur,  111. 
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Hyder,  Charles  A.  . 
Hyland,  Tom  W. 

Inches,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Byron  O. 
Jones,  John  A. 

Kane,  John,  Jr. 
Keating,  Joseph  M. 
King,  T.  Curtis 
Knudsen,  Peter  S.  . 

Lambert,  Phil  J. 
LaRoche,  Homer  H. 
Leland,  Russell  T. 

Marshall,  Frederick  W 
Martin,  Neil 
Marusic,  Milon  P. 
Meader,  Lewis  H.,  Jr. 
Mears,  Gardner  C. . 
Minor,  Howard  R. 
Moriarty,  Robert  M. 
Morin,  Raymond  J. 
Moulton,  Stephen  P. 
Murphy,  James  W. 
McCarron,  Arthur  J. 
McCauley,  Bernard  J. 
McKenzie,  Edward  A. 
McManus,  Albert  T. 

O'Connell,  Edward 
O'Neil,  Michael  J. 

Paskowitz,  John,  Jr. 
Phelps,  Walter  E.   . 

Ramsey,  Harold  L. 
Rasys,  George  J. 
Reid,  Ernest  F.  D. . 
Ribero,  Irvin  W. 
Ripley,  Harrison  S. 
Rogan,  Henry 
Rossini,  Walter  A. 
Ryan,  Thomas  E.   . 


Lawrence 
Springfield 

South  Hamilton 

Saxonville 

Peabody 

Holyoke 

Willimansett 

Danvers 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Colebrook,  N.  H. 

Gardner 

Templeton 

Wellesley 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Providence,  R.  L 

Watertown 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Amherst 

West  Springfield 

Athol 

Boston 

Elmhurst,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Winchester 

Newport,  R.  L 

Holyoke 

West  Barrington,  R.  L 

Roselle,  N.  J. 
Sudbury 

Westboro 

Granby,  Conn. 

Belmont 

Franklin 

Weston 

Whitestone,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Holliston 

Peabody 


St.  John,  George  E.        .        . Lee 

Scharrett,  John  L. Taunton  , 

Senecal,  Dolly  J Monson 

Shovan,  Stephen  J Orange 

Simonds,  John  B Melrose 

Snow,  Harold Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sopko,  Michael .  Wickliffe,  Ohio 
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Sowerb}-,  Clifton  E Marlboro 

Stemm,  Louis  E.,  Jr Waterbur>-.  Conn. 

Strain.  J.  Chalmers Butler,  Penna. 

Thomas,  James  E Itasca.  111. 

Tomeck.  William  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y 

To-R-nsend,  Albert  F Greenfield 

Tucy,  A.  Clayson Buzzards  Bay 

Trt-iss,  Grover  C Holyoke 

Wama-,  Edwin  C Florence 

Welsch,  John  R Erie,  Penna. 

WTiite,  Walter  B Brain  tree 

Williams,  Howard  B Springfield 

Wing,  Jason Springfield 
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CALENDAR 


1942. 

January  19,  Monday  to  January  28,  Wed- 
nesday       Final  Examinations 

January  28,   Wednesday First  Semester  ends 

February  2,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

February  23,  Monday Observance,    Washington's 

Birthday 
April  1,  Wednesday,  12m  to  April  9,  Thurs- 
day, 8:00  A.M Easter  Recess 

April  20,  Monday Observance      of      Patriot's 

Day 
May  25,  Monday  to  June  5,  Friday       .       .     Final  Examinations 

May  30,  Saturday Memorial  Day 

May  30,  Saturday  to  June  1,  Monday    .       .     Stockbridge  Commence- 

ment 
June  5,  Friday  to  June  8,  Monday  .       .       .     Commencement 
June  11,  Thursday  to  June  13,  Saturday      .     Entrance  Examinations 
September  9,  Wednesday  to  September  11,     Entrance  Examinations 

Friday 

September  14,  Monday First  Semester  begins  for 

Freshmen 

September  16,  Wednesday Opening  Convocation 

September  17,  Thursday       .       ,       .       .       .     All  class  schedules  start 
September  28,  Monday 1st     Semester     begins  for 

Stockbridge    School 

Freshmen 
September  29,  Tuesday 1st    Semester    begins    for 

Stockbridge    School 

Seniors 

October  12,  Monday Columbus  Day 

November  11,  Wednesday Armistice  Day 

November  25,  Wednesday,  12  M,  to  Novem-     Thanksgiving  Recess 

ber  30,  Monday,  8:00  A.M 

December  18,  Friday,  5:00  p.m.  to  January  4,    Christmas  Recess 
Monday,  8:00  a.m 


1943 

January  18,  Monday  to  January  27,  Wednes-  Final  Examinations 

day 

January  27,  Wednesday First  Semester  ends 

February  1,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Monday Washington's  Birthday 

April  17,  Saturday,  12  M.  to  April  26,Mon-  Easter  Recess 

day,  8:00  a.m 

April  19,  Monday Patriot's  Day 

May  24,  Monday  to  June  4,  Friday  .       .       .  Final  Examinations 

May  31,  Monday Observance    o  f     Memorial 

Day 

May  29,  Saturday  to  May  31,  Monday  .       .  Stockbridge  Commencement  I 

June  4,  Friday  to  June  7,  Monday   .       .       .  Commencement 
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THE   TRUSTEES    OF   THE    COLLEGE 


Organization  of   1941. 

Members  of  the  Board. 

Term  Expires 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction 1942 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Pittsfield 1942 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 1943 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 1943 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Boston 1944 

Mrs,  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 1944 

Mrs.  Katharine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 1945 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield 1945 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 1946 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 1946 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica .  1947 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield 1947 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 1948 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 1948 

Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Hugh  P,  Baker,  President  of  the  College. 
Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
William  Casey,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Officers  of  the  Trustees. 

His  Excellency,  The  Governor,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Boston,  Presi- 
dent. 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  Vice-President. 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary. 
Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer. 

The  Graduate  School  Staff. 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College. 
Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Dean  of  the  College. 
Heads  of  all  Divisions. 

Heads  of  Departments  in  which  Graduate  Courses  are  offered. 
Professors,  Associate  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  in  charge  of 
courses  offered  for  graduate  credit. 

The  Graduate  School  Advisory  Conunittee. 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Chairman. 
William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  College. 
Leon  A.  Bradley,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
John  B.  Lentz,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science. 
A.  Anderson  Mackimmie,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Charles  A.  Peters,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry. 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture. 
Winthrop  S.  Welles,  Head  of  the  Department  of  EdvAsation^ 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

HISTORY. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  were  offered 
in  botany  under  President  Clark  and  in  chemistry  under  Professor  Goess- 
mann  as  early  as  1876.  No  candidate,  however,  completed  the  require- 
ments for  that  degree.  It  was  not  until  1892,  under  President  Henry  H. 
Goodell,  that  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  were 
offered.  This  degree  was  first  conferred  in  June,  1896,  on  two  candidates. 
Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were 
first  offered  in  1897,  with  chemistry,  botany  and  entomology  as  major 
and  minor  subjects.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  on  one  candidate 
in  June,  1902. 

In  the  early  years  the  graduate  work  was  conducted  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  four  year  courses. 
The  demand  for  advanced  work  increased,  however,  and  in  June,  1908, 
the  trustees  made  the  Graduate  School  a  separate  unit  in  the  College 
and  appointed  a  director.  Beginning  with  July  1,  1930,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Graduate  School  were  combined  with  those  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  This  arrangement  is  proving  mutually  beneficial  by 
making  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the  Experiment  Station  available  for 
service  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  in  turn  providing  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students  in  organized  research  projects. 

LOCATION  AND  LANDS. 
Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six 
thousand  people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field 
of  science  and  agriculture,  the  location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight 
miles  from  Boston,  fifty  miles  from  Worcester,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Springfield,  eighteen  miles  from  Greenfield  and  eight  miles  from  North- 
ampton. Busses  connect  the  town  with  Northampton,  Greenfield,  Holyoke 
and  Springfield,  or  it  can  be  reached  direct  over  the  General  Vermont 
Kailroad.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approximately  seven  hundred 
acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center.  The  College  is  well 
provided  with  modern  buildings  and  equipment,  description  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 
The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  qualified  students 
with  proper  guidance  in  the  methods  of  advanced  study  and  research. 
Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of  science, 
and  master  of  landscape  architecture  are  available.  Students  who  desire 
advanced  courses  but  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  are  also  admitted. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  required  to  pur- 
sue study  in  three  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  the  major,  and 
the  others  as  minors.  An  original  thesis  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
major  subject.  The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who 
have  met  the  following  requirements: — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  three  years  to  three  subjects  of  study  and 
research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  ninety  credits  of  which  not  less  than 
sixty  shall  be  in  the  chief  or  major  subject,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  in 
each  of  two  minor  subjects. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 


4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  both  the 
major  and  minor  subjects. 

5.  The  presentation  of  evidence  of  a  working  knowledge  of  both 
French  and  German. 

6.  The  passing  of  a  public  oral  examination. 

7.  The  payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  not 
computed  primarily  in  terms  of  time  and  credits  but  that  the  degree  is 
conferred  only  upon  such  students  as  have  reached  satisfactory  attain- 
ment in  some  special  branch  of  learning. 

Master  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science  are  required  to  pursue 
study  in  two  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  major  and  the  other 
as  minor.  When  desirable  and  approved  by  the  director,  the  minor  may 
be  made  up  of  subjects  from  more  than  one  department.  An  original 
thesis  is  considered  a  part  of  the  major  subject. 

The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met  the 
following  requirements : — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  one  year  to  two  subjects  of  study  and 
research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  thirty  credits,  of  which  approximately 
two  thirds  shall  be  in  the  major  subject. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  the  major  subject  ex- 
cept in  education  where  this  is  optional. 

4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  the  major 
subject. 

5.  The  payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  established  courses  as  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment of  landscape  architecture.     The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate 
students  who  have  met  the  following  requirements : — 

1.  Work  covering  at  least  three  years,  of  which  a  minimum  of  one  and 
one-half  years  must  be  devoted  to  study  in  residence,  and  a  minimum  of 
one  year  spent  in  practice  outside  of  the  College,  specific  requirements 
concerning  the  nature  of  such  practice  to  be  laid  down  by  the  department. 

2.  Submission  of  a  complete  written  report  on  the  work  done  in  prac- 
tice outside  of  the  College. 

3.  Written  approval  from  the  employer  as  to  the  quality  of  service 
during  the  period  devoted  to  practice  outside  of  College. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

5.  The  presentation  of  convincing  evidence  of  genuine  aptitude  for 
some  branch  of  landscape  architecture  as  design,  construction  or  manage- 
ment. 

6.  Completion  of  final  examinations. 

7.  Payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  may  be  earned  upon 
the  completion  of  one  year  of  specialized  work  in  that  field.  (See  page  37.) 

ADMISSION. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted: — 

1.  To  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  College. 

2.  To  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing  who  have  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  substantially  equivalent  to  that  conferred  by 
this  College. 


ENROLLMENT  FOR  A  DEGREE. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  implying 
admission  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  any  given  department. 
Such  candidacy  is  subject  to  specific  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
several  departments,  and  the  student  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  desires  to  major  before  he  can  be- 
come a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  that  subject. 

STUDY  IN  RESIDENCE. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  general,  graduate  credit  will  be  granted  only  ■ 
for  courses  pursued  in  residence,  that  is,  in  regularly  approved  courses  i 
conducted  by  a  qualified  member  of  the  staff  of  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Under  certain  conditions,  and  then  only  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  director  of  the  graduate  school,  credit  earned  elsewhere  will  be  ac- 
cepted to  apply  on  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Non-Degree  Enrollment. 
Graduate  work  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.  Such  enrollment  permits  the  special  privilege  of  a  wider  range 
in  the  selection  of  courses.  The  courses  selected  should,  however,  bear 
an  appropriate  relation  to  one  another  and  be  within  the  confines  of  the 
preparation  of  the  student.  A  statement  of  the  subjects  chosen  must,  in 
each  case,  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School  for  ap- 
proval. 

Prerequisites. 

In  case  an  applicant  has  not  completed  in  his  undergraduate  work  as 
much  of  the  subject  he  desires  to  select  for  his  major  study  as  is  re- 
quired of  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  he  will  be  expected 
to  pursue  such  undergraduate  courses  in  that  subject  as  the  head  of  the 
department  may  consider  necessary,  without  credit  toward  the  advanced 
degree. 

In  the  case  of  minor  subjects  for  advanced  degrees,  credit  begins  to 
accrue  from  the  point  where  the  previous  training  of  the  applicant  ended, 
whether  it  be  graduate  or  undergraduate  in  its  rating  at  this  College — 
subject,  however,  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  department 
concerned. 

General  Statement. 

A  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  considered  important 
for  successful  graduate  work  in  practically  all  the  major  lines,  and  is 
required  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Students  not  offering 
modern  language  for  admission  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
same  along  with  their  graduate  work. 

The  courses  listed  under  departmental  statements  in  the  succeeding 
pages  constitute  the  principal  and  characteristic  work  of  the  graduate 
student. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  requirements 
for  degrees  without  notice, 

COURSES  OFFERED. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy — Major  Subjects. 
Courses  available  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy : — 


Agronomy 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 


Economics 
Entomology 
Food  Technology 
Poultry  Science 


Master  of  Science — Major  Subjects. 
Courses   available   as   major   subjects   for   the   degree   of   master   of 


science : — 


Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management 
Animal  Husbandry 
Agronomy 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Dairy  Industry 
Economics 
Education 
Entomology 


Floriculture 

History 

Home  Economics 

Horticultural  Manufactures 

Olericulture 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Pomology 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 


Master  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Courses  available  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture : — 
Landscape  Architecture 


Minor  Subjects. 


Courses  available  as  minor  subjects:— 
Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management 
Agronomy 
Animal  Husbandry 
Bacteriology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Dairy  Industry 
EJconomics 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Floriculture 
Forestry 
French 
Geology 
German 

i  Theses. 

A  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  sub- 
ject, and  must  indicate  that  its  writer  possesses  the  ability  and  imagina- 
tion necessary  to  do  independent,  constructive  thinking.  The  following 
rules  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
thesis : — 

1.  The  objective  of  a  thesis  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  real  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  and  practice.  When  completed  it  should  be  of  a 
quality  worthy  of  publication  as  a  contribution  from  the  department 
concerned. 

2.  The  thesis,  in  its  completed  form,  will  be  judged  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  author  to  review  literature  and  reach  definite  deductions; 
to  formulate  a  problem,  plan  a  method  of  attack,  and  work  out  a  solution ; 
and  to  summarize  his  material  and  draw  conclusions.     Scholastic  attain- 


History 

Home  Economics 

Horticultural  Manufactures 

Landscape  Architecture 

Mathematics 

Olericulture 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Pomology 

Poultry  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Veterinary  Science 

Wildlife  Management 

Zoology 


merit  in  writing  and  presenting  the  results  of  the  study  will  also  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  evaluation.  No  thesis  markedly  poor  in  its  Eng- 
lish will  be  accepted. 

3.  After  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  major  adviser  (head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  student  selects  his  major),  decides  upon  a 
thesis  subject,  he  is  required  to  submit  an  outline  to  the  director  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  director,  with  this  as  a  basis,  selects  from  the 
graduate  staff  a  thesis  committee  to  which  the  student  then  submits  the 
outline  for  approval.  This  committee  will,  thereafter,  have  direct  charge 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  said  thesis,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
student  use  the  advice  available  from  this  source  in  the  progress  of  his 
research.  The  thesis  must  have  the  approval  of  this  committee  before 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree. 

4.  Three  complete,  bound  copies  of  the  thesis,  including  drawings  and 
any  other  accessories,  are  required  by  the  graduate  school  office  in  order 
that  the  files  in  the  director's  office,  the  College  library  and  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  thesis  was  prepared  may  be  supplied. 

5.  If  the  thesis  is  printed,  whether  in  periodical  or  book  form,  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  thesis  submitted  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Massachusetts 
State  College  shall  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  title  itself  or  as  a  footnote 
on  the  front  page.  Such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
publication  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  director. 

6.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
research  conducted  by  the  student,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  theses  be 
submitted  to  the  committee,  in  the  case  of  doctors'  theses,  not  later  than 
March  15,  and  in  the  case  of  masters'  theses,  not  later  than  May  15  of 
the  academic  year  in  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  conferred.  The  theses 
in  their  final  form  shall  be  deposited  with  the  director  by  June  1. 

7.  If  typewritten,  whether  designed  for  publication  or  to  remain  in 
the  typewritten  form,  the  size  of  the  sheet,  the  arrangement  of  the  title 
page,  the  general  structure  of  the  thesis,  the  character  of  the  paper,  and 
the  binding  must  conform  to  definite  standards. 

A.  Size  of  sheet.    Size  of  sheet  must  measure  8%  x  11  inches. 

B.  Form  of  title  page.    The  title  page  must  be  arranged  in  this  order : — 

a.  Subject. 

b.  Name  of  author. 

c.  "Thesis  submitted  for  degree  of — ". 

d.  "Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst." 

e.  Date. 

and  should  be  distributed  over  the  page  as  artistically  as  possible. 

C.  Following  the  title  page,  the  arrangement  may  take  such  form,  vari- 

able of  course  with  the  subject  matter,  as  is  illustrated  below: — 

a.  An  analytical  outline  of  thesis. 

b.  An  introductory  statement  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  author 

are  set  forth. 

c.  The  body  of  the  thesis  composed  of  literature  critically  reviewed 

and  deductions  made,  formulation  of  method  of  attack  or  proce- 
dure, and  results  secured.  (All  literature  reviews  and  any  work 
done  by  others  should  be  so  separated  that  no  question  can  be 
raised  as  to  which  portion  of  the  thesis  represents  the  original 
investigation.  It  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  coinpilation 
is  not  considered  original  investigation.) 

d.  Summary  and  conclusions. 

e.  Bibliography.  (This  should  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 

the  thesis  committee  before  final  arrangement.) 

f.  Acknowledgments. 


g.  statements  of  approval  signed  by  members  of  the  thesis  com- 
mittee. 

D.  Paper.    See  sample  in  College  store. 

E.  Binding.    See  sample  of  binding  in  director's  office, 

8.  All  theses  are  the  property  of  the  College  and  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  final  examinations  on  the  minors 
are  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  subjects.  In  the  major  subject,  a 
written  examination,  if  successfully  passed,  is  followed  by  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  the  presence  of  the  graduate  staff. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  science,  or  master  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, a  final  examination  in  the  major  subject,  which  may  be  written  or 
oral,  or  both,  is  given  by  the  department  concerned. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES. 

A  charge  of  $50  per  semester,  payable  in  advance,  which  covers  tuition, 
laboratory  and  student  health  fees,  is  imposed  on  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts.  For  residents  of  other  states  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, this  charge  is  $110  per  semester.  In  cases  where  students  carry 
less  than  a  full  schedule  of  courses,  a  special  tuition  rate  is  provided.  For 
purposes  of  definition,  all  students  claiming  residence  in  the  State  shall 
at  time  of  admission  provide  the  treasurer's  oflSce  with  an  official  state- 
ment from  their  town  or  city  clerk  as  evidence.  Also,  the  student  must 
present  evidence  of  successful  vaccination. 

Board  should  not  be  in  excess  of  $9  per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  about 
$6.  Rooms  for  graduate  students  are  not  available  in  the  College  dormi- 
tories, but  can  be  rented  in  private  homes  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  month. 
The  costs  of  books  and  incidentals  should  not  exceed  $100  per  year. 

TEACHING  FELLOWS 
Through  a  fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  the  College  offers  a  number 
of  teaching  fellowships.  The  value  of  these  is  limited  to  $600  per  year, 
and  appointment  is  made  for  a  one-year  period.  These  appointments  are 
especially  suited  to  students  who  desire  to  gain  teaching  experience  and 
make  themselves  at  least  partly  self-supporting  while  continuing  their 
education.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that,  in  cases  where  stu- 
dents render  this  part-time  service,  in  return  for  the  financial  assistance 
extended,  the  residence  time  requirements  for  the  degree  in  question 
are  necassarily  longer.  Application  for  appointment  to  these  fellowships 
should  be  made  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School  or  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  candidate's  major  interest  lies. 

i  RESEARCH  FELLOWS 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  its  progrem  of  investigation 
frequently  finds  it  desirable  to  utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students 
qualified  to  do  certain  types  of  technical  work  required  in  connection  with 
its  several  research  projects.  Funds  are  available  for  this  purpose  and 
qualified  students  may  be  elected  to  such  fellowships.  Not  infrequently 
this  arrangement  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  satisfy  his 
thesis  requirement  by  completing  some  unit  of  work  within  a  larger 
project  organized  in  the  research  program  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

In  recent  years  industrial  concerns  have  been  rather  anxious  to  have 
certain  investigations  undertaken  for  them  by  the  Experiment  Station, 
For  this  service  they  are  willing  to  lend  financial  support,  and  in  deserv- 
ing cases  it  has  proven  very  desirable  to  accept  and  utilize  these  funds  for 
fellowship  purposes.    At  present  several  fellowships  are  supported  on  this 
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basis.     These  are  proving  very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
the  student  and  the  industry  supporting  the  investigation. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 
The  College  offers  opportunities  to  pursue  graduate  courses  during  the- 
summer  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School.  While  provision  mayi 
be  made  for  special  study  with  several  departments  during  the  sum- 
mer period,  the  scheduled  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  teachers  who: 
seek  advanced  work  in  education  and  closely  related  subjects  for  purposes; 
of  better  preparing  themselves  for  more  effective  service  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Details  regarding  courses  offered,  facilities  for  study,  en- 
vironment, etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  Summer  School  catalogue,  a  copy  of: 
which  is  available  upon  request  to  the  director  of  Short  Courses. 


t 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
A^icuhural  Elconomics  and  Farm  Management. 

A.  H.  Lindsey  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

126.    Economics  of  Agricultural  Prodvction.  Credit,   3. 

Professor   Barhett. 

155.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

156.  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Dodds. 

157.  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
167.    Market  Problems  and  Market  Price  Policies.  Credit,   3. 

171.    Agricultural  Economic  Theory.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
176.    Farm  Operation  and  Advanced  Farm  Organization.    Credit,   4. 

Professor   Barrett. 

178.  Principles  of  Land  Economics.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

179.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

180.  Advanced  Statistics.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 
182.    Advanced  Farm  Operation.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Barrett. 
184.    Research  Methods  and  Procedure.  Credit,   3. 

186.    Investigations  of  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management.  Credit,    1-3. 

The  Department. 
190.     Seminar.  Each  Semester,  Credit,    1-3. 

The  Department. 
200.    Thesis. 

The  Department, 

Agronomy. 

Walter  S.  Eisenmenger  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
105.     Soil  Types  of  Massachusetts. — Lectures  and  field  travel. 

Credit,    2. 
110.     Studies  in  the  Culture  of  Field  Crops. — Laboratory,  field,  or 
'  other  problems  concerning  the  tillage  of  field  crops.  Credit,    3. 

115.    The  Fertilization  of  Field  Crops.  Credit,   3. 

125.  The  Improvement  of  Field  Crops. — ^Readings,  discussions,  lab- 
oratory or  field  work  in  the  improvement  of  field  crops  by  breeding  and 
selection.  Credit,    3. 

135.  Nutrition  of  Field  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and  green- 
house work  on  problems  of  nutrition.  Credit,    3. 

136.  Grasses. — Studies  in  the  history,  distribution,  characteristics, 
commercial  uses,  and  nutrition  of  grasses.  Credit,    3. 

137.  Fine  Turf  Culture. — Laboratory  and  field  studies  in  the  estab- 
!  lishment  and  culture  of  turf  grasses.  Credit,  3. 
„  145.  Studies  in  Soil  Physics. — Problems  concerning  texture,  struc- 
Iture,  and  other  physical  properties  of  soils.  Credit,  3. 
•  155.  Studies  in  Soil  Management. — Study  of  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  management  of  soils  for  crop  production.       Credit,    3. 

160.  Soil  Technology. — Includes  studies  of  properties,  behavior,  and 
technical  utilization  of  soils.  Credit,    3. 
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163.     Chemistry  of  the  Soil. — Includes  chemical  studies  of  avail- 
ability of  nutrients,  base-exchange  studies,  etc.  Credit,    4. 
170.     Studies  of  Soil  Fertility. — Investigation  of  the  factors  and 
conditions  affecting  the  productivity  of  soils.  Credit,    3. 
175.     Organic  Matter  of  the  Soil. — Includes  studies  of  the  origin, 
properties  and  methods  of  maintenance  of  soil  organic  matter,  and  its  j 
physical  and  biochemical  relations  to  soil  fertility.  Credit,    3. 
185.     Fertilizers  and  the  Soil. — Concerning  the  interrelationships  of 
soils  and  fertilizers  when  mixed.                                                       Credit,    3, 
190.     Studies  in  Literature. — Practice  in  preparing  abstracts  and  i 
summaries  of  the  literature  bearing  on  selected  topics.                 Credit,    2. 
200.     Thesis. — For  students  taking  major  vi^ork  in  Agronomy. 

Credit,    10-30. 
Animal  Husbandry. 
Victor  A.  Rice  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

110.  Advanced  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — A  course  dealing  with 
the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  digestion,  absorption  and  utilization 
of  feeds.  The  major  portion  of  the  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
literature  concerning  the  phases  of  nutrition  that  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  the  individual  student.  Credit,    5. 

120.  Genetics  of  Farm  Animals. — A  course  dealing  with  the  inheri-  i 
tance  of  characteristics  in  the  larger  farm  animals.  The  work  may  be  j 
based  upon  herd  book  and  advanced  registry  data  or  it  may  be  of  an  li 
experimental  nature  with  either  small  laboratory  animals  or  with  the  j 
larger  farm  animals.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  thorough  j 
review  and  analysis  of  available  data  in  the  field  of  his  choice.    Credit,    5.    • 

130.  Problems  in  Livestock  Production. — This  course  will  deal  with  ' 
some  specific  problem  in  feeding,  management,  or  production  of  some  ■  i 
specific  livestock  product  such  as  milk,  wool,  meat,  etc.  Assistance  will  >  • 
be  given  in  outlining  the  problem  and  setting  up  the  experimental  proce-  : : 
dure  and  the  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  collecting  and  analyzing  ~  i 
the  data.  Credit,    5.  j 

200.     Thesis. — Research  work  in  animal  husbandry  may  consist  of  1 
historical  studies  of  modern  breeds  of  livestock  or  experimental  studies    ' 
in  animal  nutrition  or  genetics.  Credit,  10.    I 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  The  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  physical-chemical  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  work  of  digestion ;  the  absorption  and  use  of  foods ; 
circulation;  respiration,  excretion;  the  function  of  proteins,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates, minerals,  and  vitamins  in  body  metabolism;  and  the  functions 
of  those  endocrine  glands  primarily  concerned  with  nutrition.  In  light 
of  these  basic  principles,  the  student  is  required  to  calculate  balanced 
rations  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  various  classes  of  livestock. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,    3. 

56.  General  Livestock  Production. — Studies  in  the  historical  and 
economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of 
general  livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  in  Nev.' 
England.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of 
management,  and  methods  of  marketing. 
2  class  hours;  1,  2  and  1,  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,    4. 

73.     Advanced  Meat  Studies. — For  Animal  Husbandry  and  Horti- 
cultural Manufactures  seniors  and  graduate  students.    This  course  deals 
with  the  basic  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  and  utilizing  meat 
products. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
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75.  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories 
of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized 
through  genetic  analyses,  selection  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  crea- 
tion of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 

2  class  hours ;  1,  2  and  1,  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit  4. 

76.  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  intensive  course  cover- 
ing all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  man- 
agerial problems  concerned  in  successful  dairying.  One  period  a  week 
will  be  devoted  to  talks  by  outside  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

81.  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. — The  student  will  select  a  topic 
in  the  field  of  animal  husbandry,  prepare  an  outline  and  partial  bibli- 
ography for  approval  by  the  class  and  instructor.  When  approved,  he  will 
write  a  comprehensive  paper  on  his  subject  and  will  also  make  occasional 
oral  reports  of  progress  to  the  class  throughout  the  semester. 
1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Bacteriology  and  Public  Health 
Bacteriology. 

Leon  A.  Bradley  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

100.  History  of  Bacteriology. — Studies  in  the  development  of  bac- 
teriology from  the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  especially 
planned  to  show  the  developments  of  bacteriology  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture, public  health,  the  arts,  industry,  and  medicine.  Credit,    3. 

120.  Physiology  of  Bacteria. — Lectures  and  laboratory  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  bacterial  ceil  and  on  nutrition  and  metabolism  with  emphasis 
on  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  physiological  processes  and  activities. 
Designed  for  students  specializing  in  bacteriology  and  open  to  others 
who  have  sufficient  chemistry,  general  biology,  and  botany. 

Credit,    5. 

130.  Special  Problems  in  Applied  Bacteriology  (Soil,  Food, 
Dairy). — Technical  procedures  and  special  investigational  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  bacteriology  as  applied  to  problems  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  scope  of  this  course  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual requirements  of  a  group  of  students  specializing  in  the  fields  of 
agronomy,  dairy  industry,  or  food  technology.  Credit,    3-9. 

150.  Studies  of  Special  Bacterial  Groups. — A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  more  important  anaerobic  species;  study  of  fecal,  oral  and  skin 
streptococci,  with  special  reference  to  their  differentiation.  The  proce- 
dure for  fecal  flora  studies,  and  the  technique  of  isolating  single  bacterial 
cells  are  included.  Credit,    3. 

160.  Advanced  Immunological  Studies. — Consideration  will  be  given 
to  bacteriological,  immunological  and  serological  procedures.  Recent  ad- 
vances in  these  fields  and  associated  fields  as  that  of  viruses,  Rickettsiae, 
etc.,  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Credit,    3. 

170.  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  laboratory  methods 
for  the  sanitary  control  of  all  types  of  waters,  for  milk  and  milk  products 
and  for  drinking  and  eating  utensils.  Practical  application  of  these 
methods  will  be  made  through  field  studies.  Credit,    3. 

190.     Seminar. — Lectures  or  reports  on  current  literature. 

Credit,  1-4. 

200.  Thesis. — Some  bacteriological  problem  related  to  agriculture, 
food,  or  public  health.  Distributed  as  may  be  most  beneficial  for  research 
work.  Time  and  credit  by  arrangement.  Credit,    10-30. 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

52.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — A  continuation  of  Course  31,  and  31A. 
The  identification  and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by  morpholog- 
ical, cultural,  physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses 
give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of 
existing  bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation, 
isolation,  and  identification.  Credit,    3. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  and  31A  or  its  equivalent. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

81,  82.  Applied  Bacteriology. — These  two  courses  covering  a  full 
year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
present-day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consid- 
eration include  studies  on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol 
coefficients;  sanitary  examination  of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish; 
study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to  preseirvation,  fermenta- 
tion, spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods;  methods 
for  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products ;  the  groups 
of  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their 
development,  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission 
of  disease.  Credit,    3. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31A  or  its  equivalent.   Bacteriology  52  is  pre- 
requisite for  those  specializing  in  bacteriology. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

85.  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — This  course  includes  considera- 
tion of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease; 
qualitative  and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins;  the 
use  of  biological  products  such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differen- 
tial bacteriology  and  in  disease  diagnoses;  and  a  consideration  of  iso- 
hemagglutinins  as  determinants  of  blood  groups.  Class  limited  to  ten 
students.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52  or  its  equivalent. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Public  Health 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  provision  has  been  made  to  offer  the  following  courses  for  a  limited 
number  of  students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service 
for  which  special  instruction  in  medicine  or  engineering  is  not  essential. 

61,  62.  General  and  Community  Sanitation. — A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  general  and  community  sanitation.  Subjects  discussed  will  include 
insect  and  rodent  control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventilation,  light- 
ing, bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp  sanita- 
tion, industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage,  refuse  and 
garbage,  food  and  milk  sanitation. 

3  class  hours.  ,  Credit,  3. 
64.  Microscopy  of  Water. — A  study  of  plankton  encountered  in  pot- 
able waters.  Standard  methods  for  their  determination.  Discussions  on 
the  distribution,  significance,  and  numbers  of  species;  the  control  of 
plankton  populations.    Admission  by  approval  of  the  instructor. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

84.  Public  Health  Administration. — The  organization,  function  and 
administration  of  governmental  health  agencies,  the  relationship  of  official 
and  volunteer  health  agencies,  preparation  and  presentation  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  exhibits.  Public  Health  laws,  regulations  and  sani- 
tary codes,  their  origin  and  enforcement.  Admission  by  approval  of  in- 
structor. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

86.  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — Six  trips  into  the  field  for  the 
observation  of  public  health  practices  in  sewerage,  sewage  treatment  and 
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disposal,  the  production  and  purification  of  public  water  supplies,  housing 
and  slum  clearance,  insect  and  rodent  nuisances,  milk  production,  handling 
and  distribution,  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  slaughter 
houses  and  rendering  plants,  cold  storage  warehouses,  and  bakery  and 
restaurant  sanitation.  A  comparative  study  of  urban  and  rural  services 
will  be  made.  These  trips  will  be  taken  on  six  prearranged  Saturdays 
during  the  semester.  Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students 
are  expected  to  finance  their  own  meals.  Admission  by  approval  of  the 
instructor. 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

With  the  guidance  of  an  advisor  additional  courses  pertaining  to  the 
field  of  public  health  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  of  cooperating 
departments  within  the  College. 

63.     Chemistry  (Water  and  Sewage  Chemistry).  Credit,  3. 

79.  Agricultural  Economics  (Vital  Statistics).  Credit,  3. 
51.     Veterinary  Science  (Animal  Health  and  Disease,        Credit,  3. 

Its  Eflfect  on  Public  Health) . 

80.  Student  Health  (Communicable  Disease  Control).  Credit,  3. 
75.  Horticultural  Manufactures  (Food  Preservation).  Credit,  3. 
92.     Horticultural  Manufactures   (Food  Analysis,  Inspection). 

Credit,  3. 

77.  General  Engineering  (Water  Supply).  Credit,  3. 

78.  General  Engineering  (Sewage).  Credit,  2. 

51.  Forestry  (Management  of  Water  Sheds).  Credit,  3. 
75.  Dairy  Industry  (Dairy  Chemistry).  Credit,  3. 

52.  Dairy  Industry  (Market  Milk).  Credit,  4. 
74.  Entomology  (Medical  Entomology).  Credit,  2. 

Botany. 

A.  Vincent  Osmun  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

100.  Plant  Physiology. — The  lectures  will  consider,  under  the  nu- 
trition of  the  plant :  its  chemical  structure,  absorption  of  various  nutrient 
substances  and  their  changes  in  the  plant,  assimilation  and  dissimilation 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic  plants;  under 
changes  in  the  form  of  plants :  growth  and  form  under  constant  external 
factors,  the  influence  of  variable  external  and  inner  factors  on  growth, 
form,  and  development;  and  under  plant  movements:  the  various  trop- 
isms,  mutations,  etc.  Supplemental  demonstrations,  laboratory  work  and 
reading. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

101.  Plant  Pathology. — A  general  consideration  of  the  history,  na- 
ture, and  causes  of  plant  disease;  parasitism,  predisposition,  immunity, 
degeneration,  natural  and  artificial  infection,  dissemination,  epidemics, 
biological  strains,  monstrosities  and  malformations,  proliferation,  preven- 
tion and  control,  economics  of  plant  diseases.  Supplemental  reading  and 
reports. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

102.  Plant  Inheritance. — This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  plant  in- 
heritance. A  study  is  made  of  plant  variations,  Mendel's  law  of  heredity, 
the  physical  basis  of  heredity  as  established  by  chromosome  behavior, 
pure  lines  mutations,  species,  graft  hybrids,  etc. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

103.  Biological  Relations. — Consideration  of  certain  phases  of  the 
morphological  and  physiological  adaptations  of  plants  with  regard  to  in- 
sect visits ;  the  role  of  thorns,  hairs,  tendrils,  glands,  etc. 

1  class  hour.  .  .  Credit,  1. 
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105.  Physiological  Plant  Pathology. — This  course  considers  those 
plant  diseases  not  due  to  bacterial  or  fungous  parasites,  but  resulting 
from  unfavorable  physical  or  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil ;  from  harm- 
ful atmospheric  influences,  such  as  dry  air,  excessive  moisture,  hail,  wind, 
lightning,  frost;  from  injurious  gases  and  liquids;  from  lack  of  or  too 
much  light;  from  wounds.  A  knowledge  of  the  normal  physiology  of  the 
plant  is  required.    Demonstrations  and  assigned  readings. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

106.  History  of  Botany. — An  historical  survey  of  the  science;  lives 
of  noted  botanists ;  history  of  certain  culture  plants,  such  as  wheat,  com, 
coffee,  potato,  rice,  and  their  influence  on  civilization;  reading.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  2. 

107.  Methods  in  Drawing  and  Photographing  for  Thesis  and  Pub- 
lication. Credit,  1-2. 

110.  Systematic  Mycology. — Morphology  and  development  of  typical 
species  representing  the  orders  and  families  of  fungi;  practice  in  identi- 
fication, collection  and  preservation  of  fungi;  systems  of  classification; 
collateral  reading, 

1  class  hour. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods,  one,  or  two  semesters. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

111.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology. — The  work  offered  in  this  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs.  Botany  77  or  its  equivalent  is 
prerequisite.  Credit,  5-10. 

112.  Advanced  Plant  Pathology. — The  work  offered  in  this  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  individual  needs.  Botany  75  or  its  equivalent  is 
prerequisite.  Credit,   5-10. 

190,  Collateral  Reading. — Extensive  reading  of  botanical  literature 
in  English,  German  and  French,  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  science,  is  required  of  all  major  students.  Final  exam- 
inations are  based  in  part  upon  this  reading  course.  Credit,  1-6. 

200.  Thesis. — Each  major  student  is  required  to  select  a  problem  in 
plant  pathology  or  physiology  (in  other  branches  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department)  for  original  investigation,  and  the  thesis  must  embody  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  knowledge.  The  thesis  work  counts  for  not  more 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  major  credits  required  for  either 
degree. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

57.  Microtechnique. — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic 
mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving  the  use 
of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
59.     Systematic  Botany  of  the  Higher  Plants. — Study  of  gymno- 

sperms  and  angiosperms.  Lectures  deal  with  the  interrelations  of  the 
flowering  plants  and  with  their  ecology,  distribution,  and  economic  impor- 
tance. Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  critical  study  of  types  from  the 
most  important  natural  plant  families.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  flora  of  Massachusetts.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses 
supply  material  of  important  tropical  forms  for  study. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  8  each  semester. 

61.  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants. — In  the  lectures 
study  is  directed  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the 
evolutionary  standpoint.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody 
forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the  latter,  the  department  is  fortunate 
in  possessing  excellent  sets  of  micro-preparations  and  lantern  slides. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
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75,  76.  Plant  Pathology. — Comprehensive  study  of  diseases  of 
plants;  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  technique,  including  culture 
work  and  artificial  inoculation  of  hosts ;  miscellaneous  diagnosis ;  study  of 
literature  and  representative  life  histories  of  pathogens.  Prepares  for 
civil  service,  experiment  station,  and  college  work. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4  each  semester. 
77,  78.     Plant  Physiology. — Study  of  the  factors  and  conditions  of 

(a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  release  of  energy 
due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (b)  plant  growth,  including  the  in- 
fluence of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  development  of  re- 
productive and  vegetative  organs;  (c)  plant  movements,  including  those 
due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile  and  fixed  forms 
in  response  to  external  stimuli.  Weekly  conferences  are  held,  at  which 
students  report  on  assignments  to  original  sources  in  the  literature. 

2  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4  each  semester, 
81.  Plant  Ecology. — Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given 
increasing  insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence 
growth  and  development  in  the  field  and  the  adaptability  of  plants  to 
changes  in  their  normal  environment.  The  various  types  of  plant  forma- 
tions and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  mutual  and  antagonistic 
relations  of  certain  plants, 

1  class  hour ;  2  2-liour  laboratry  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Chemistry 

W.  S.  Ritchie  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory.  The  preparation  of 
chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture  and  testing  of 
pure  chemicals.  The  laboratory  work  is  essentially  synthetic  in  nature, 
and  is  designed  to  aid  in  acquiring  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  in- 
organic chemistry  than  is  to  be  obtained  by  chemical  analysis  alone. 
Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

102.  Electrolytic  Analysis. — Laboratory.  This  course  includes  the 
separation  and  determination  of  some  of  the  common  metals  such  as 
copper,  silver,  nickel,  lead,  cadmium  and  zinc.  Work  in  electrometric 
analysis  may  also  be  included  such  as  the  titration  of  iron  with  dichromate 
or  iron  with  eerie  sulfate  and  use  of  the  hydrogen,  quinhydrone  and  glass 
electrodes. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

103.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — This  course  consists  of 
special  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  It  may  consist 
of  ultimate  analysis,  micro-analysis,  or  analysis  of  definite  classes  of 
materials  such  as  fertilizers  and  insecticides. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  3  or  5. 

Professor  Peters, 

104.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry, — Laboratory.  Measurement  of 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  solutions;  degree  of  ionization;  ionization 
constants ;  per  cent  hydrolysis  of  aniline  hydrochloride  from  conductivity 
measurements;  solubility  product  by  the  conductivity  method;  velocity 
of  saponification  by  conductivity;  neutralization  point  by  conductivity; 
vapor  pressure  determinations ;  transport  numbers ;  preparation  and  pro- 
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perties  of  colloidal  solutions;  transition  points  by  dilatometric  method; 
heat  of  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate;  absorption 
of  iodine  by  charcoal;  determination  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  To 
each  student  separate  work  will  be  assigned. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

105.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  The  preparation 
of  compounds  not  included  in  courses  51  and  52,  such  as  the  Kolbe  syn- 
thesis of  salicylic  acid;  the  synthesis  of  camphor  and  of  indigo;  the  prep- 
aration of  medicinal  compounds,  e.  g.,  acetanilide,  phenacetin  and  bar- 
bituric acids;  the  preparation  of  dyes,  e.  g.,  rosaniline,  malachite  green, 
Congo  red;  the  study  of  the  Grignard  reaction,  etc.  To  each  student, 
separate  work  will  be  assigned. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

106.  Advanced  Biological  Chemistry. — Laboratory.     An  intensive 
study  of  special  compounds,   or  processes,   involved   in   the  gro%\i;h   or 
metabolism  of  either  plants  or  animals,  under  either  normal  or  patho- 
logical conditions.    To  each  student  separate  work  will  be  assigned. 
Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

107.  Food  Chemistry. — ^A  chemical  study  of  the  significant  con- 
stituents in  foods:  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  food  accessories,  etc. 
Methods  of  analysis  as  well  as  their  chemical  characteristics  will  be 
considered.  While  work  will  be  assigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual at  least  one  period  a  week  will  be  given  over  to  lecture  or  con- 
sultation. Credit,  5. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

111.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing. A  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  descriptive  chemistry  of  the  elements  based  on  the  peri- 
odic table.  Attention  will  be  given  to  some  of  the  less  common  elements. 
Second  semester.   1943-44.  Credit,    3. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

112.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  iodine  as  used 
in  analysis.  The  stability  of  thiosulf ate ;  the  colors  with  starch ;  the  prep- 
aration of  arsenic  for  a  standard;  the  limitations  of  the  dichromate 
standard;  the  errors  in  the  reduction  of  arsenates;  the  manifold  uses 
of  the  iodide-iodate  reaction;  typical  processes;  micro-methods.  One 
half  the  course  deals  with  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  buffers,  and  in- 
dicators. 

First  semester,  1942-43.  Credit,    2. 

Professor  Peters. 

113.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — Selected  topics  in  physical 
chemistry.  A  brief  survey  of  the  fundamental  theories  and  recent  ad- 
vances in  radioactivity,  induced  radioactivity,  colloidal  chemistry  and 
catalysis. 

Second  semester,  1942-43.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

114.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — The  lectures  will  vary  with 
alternate  year  periods,  but,  in  general,  will  include  a  review  of  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry  along  with  special  topics  such  as,  hydrogenation, 
hydrolysis,  diazotization,  esterification,  oxidation  and  reduction,  etc., 
essential  oils,  perfumes  and  dyes. 

First  semester,  1943-44.  Credit,  3. 

115.  BIOCOLLOIDS. — An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  surface  chem- 
istry that  apply  to  colloid  systems.  Major  consideration  given  to  the 
emulsions  and  hydrophillic  systems  encountered  in  fields  of  applied  biol- 
ogy.    Collateral   reading   and   preparation   of  literature   reviews   in   the 
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student's  special  field  necessary. 

Second  semester,  1941-42.  Credit,  3. 

116.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  the  application  of 
thermodynamics  to  chemical  problems. 

Second  semester.    To  be  given  in  1943  and  alternate  years. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Fessenden. 

117.  Plant  Biochemistry. — Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  important 
constituents  of  plants  ,and  the  relation  of  these  compounds  to  plant  func- 
tions and  plant  products.  The  chemical  nature  of  plant  proteins,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  hormones  and  alkaloids  will  receive  major  consideration. 
Given  alternate  years. 

Second  semester  1942-43.  Credit,  3. 

118.  Chemical  Spectroscopy, — This  course  is  designed  to  give  stud- 
ents practice  in  the  use  of  spectroscopic  equipment  in  solving  chemical 
problems.  The  lecture  w^ork  of  the  course  will  include  discussions  of  (1) 
the  design  and  use  of  instruments,  (2)  the  elementary  theory  of  spectra, 
and  (3)  the  application  of  spectroscopy  to  chemical  problems.  The  labora- 
tory work  will  include  practice  in  the  use  of  the  spectrometer  and  the 
spectrograph  for  the  analysis  of  flame,  arc,  and  spark  spectra.  Photo- 
graphic procedures  will  be  discussed  and  used  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  spectrograph. 

1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 

Mr.  Buck. 
121.     Seminar. — Conferences,  reports,  or  lectures. 
Each  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

175,  176.     Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    A 

year  course.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 

179.     Physiological    Chemistry. — Lectures    and    laboratory    work. 

First  semester.  Credit,  4. 

Mr.  Parrott. 
186.    Theoretical  Chemistry. — Two  class  hours. 
Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Peters. 
188.     History  of  Chemistry. — Two  class  hours. 
Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Ritchie, 
192.  Special  Investigations. — A  continuation  of  Course  92,  II  for 
graduate  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue  studying  the  methods  of  research.  Problems  of 
definite  character  will  be  assigned  to  the  student  in  the  various  fields 
of  chemistry.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  report  on  pertinent 
literature.   Both  semesters.   Credit  determined  by  work  done. 

The  Department. 

200,     Thesis. — Research,  and  in  the  case  of  a  degree,  the  preparation 

of  an  acceptable  thesis  in  agricultural,  analytical,  organic,  physiological, 

or  physical  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of 

the  work.    Credit  determined  by  work  done. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51,  52.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  year 
course.  4  credits  each  semester. 

61,  62.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  laboratory  wx)rk.  A 
year  course.    4  credits  each  semester. 

Professor  Peters. 


Dairy  Industry. 

J.  H.  Frandsen  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  History  and  Development  of  Dairying. — A  review  of  the  early 
history  of  dairying  and  factors  in  the  industry  contributing  to  its  present 
development.  Credit,  3. 

102.  Ice  Cream  Problems. — A  study  of  existing  scientific,  technical, 
and  marketing  problems  in  the  field  of  ice  cream  making.  Credit,  3. 

103.  Market  Milk  Problems. — Consideration  of  production,  process- 
ing, and  distribution  of  milk,  the  nutritional  value  of  milk,  chemical  and 
bacteriological  aspects  of  milk  handling.  Credit,  3, 

104.  Surplus  Milk  Problems. — The  economical  disposal  of  seasonal 
surpluses  through  cheeses,  butter,  milk  drinks,  etc.  Credit,  4. 

105.  Dairy  Plant  Management. — The  selection,  construction,  and 
arrangement  of  dairies  and  dairy  machinery,  and  economical  operation 
of  same.  Credit,  3. 

195.     Seminar.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

200.  Thesis. — Original  research  work  having  a  bearing  on  some  im- 
portant problem  in  dairying.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

52.  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  market  milk 
industry:  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and  hand- 
ling in  the  city  plant,  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation 
to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cul- 
tured milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants 
are  visited.  Credit,  4. 

75.  Dairy  Chemistry, — The  various  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing  and 
control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determinations,  casein,  salt,  and 
acid  tests,  work  with  the  Mojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical 
tests  are  taken  up  in  the  laboratory.  Credit,  3. 

77.  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  first  half  of  the  semester  is 
devoted  to  butter  making,  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed  and 
powdered  milks.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are: 
■'separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and 
ripening  of  cream,  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning,  marketing, 
and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  mak- 
ing includes  cheddar,  cream,  Neufchatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc. 
The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein 
is  also  covered.  Credit,  4. 

78.  Ice  Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  ice  cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  com- 
position, quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging  and  freezing  on 
the  finished  product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual 
forms,  and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
refrigeration  machinery,  delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods 
as  they  are  related  to  the  industry.  Credit,  4. 

79.  Seminar. — The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  research  done  by  the 
experiment  stations,  also  a  review  of  foreign  literature.  Students  pre- 
pare papers  on  timely  dairy  subjects.  Frequent  addresses  are  made  to 
the  class  by  visiting  authorities  in  dairying.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

Economics. 

Alexander  E.  Cance  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
110.    Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  classical  and  non- 
classical  theories  of  value  and   distribution.    Analysis  of  fundamental 
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concepts  and  the  relation  of  these  to  current  problems  of  production,  dis- 
tribution and  exchange.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

111.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — A  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  thought  from  its  ancient  beginnings;  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  schools;  recent  changes  in  economic  history. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

112.  Business  Fluctuations. — A  study  of  business  fluctuations  and 
an  analysis  of  the  current  business  cycle  theories.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

113.  Central  Banking. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  policies  of 
the  major  central  banks  vi^ith  special  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

125.  Applied  Economics. — A  course  offered  primarily  for  high  school 
teachers  (others  may  elect),  which  is  intended  to  appraise  such  current 
economic  questions  as  the  business  cycle,  taxation,  banking,  international 
trade  reparations,  economic  planning,  and  similar  problems  in  the  light 
of  economic  principles.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

140.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — This  course 
deals  principally  with  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  land,  pre- 
sent and  future  uses  of  land,  private  property  and  the  control  over  prop- 
erty, land  income  and  the  value  of  land.  Credit,  3. 

153.  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — A  study  of  the  forces 
and  conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and 
problems  concerned  with  transportation,  storing  and  distributing  goods. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Cance. 

154.  Corporation  Finance. — An  analysis  of  the  financial  policies  of 
the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business  organization,  together  with  its 
social  implications.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

155.  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — History,  principles  and 
business  relations.  (1)  A  survey  of  the  development,  methods,  and  econ- 
omic results  of  great  cooperative  movements;  (2)  the  organization  of 
producers  and  consumers  abroad,  and  the  present  aspects  and  tendencies 
in  the  United  States;  (3)  the  principles  underlying  successful  cooperative 
endeavor  and  practical  working  plans  for  cooperative  associations. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Cance. 

156.  Special  Problems  in  Cooperation  for  Economic  Purposes. — 
Study,  original  investigation,  and  discussion.  Every  third  year,  begin- 
ning 1933.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Cance. 
160.     Public  Utilities  and  Their  Regulation. — The  study  will  in- 
clude the  problem  of  social  control  of  monopolies  and  industries  affected 
with  a  public  interest.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

175.  Current  Economic  Problems  and  Literature. — Department 
seminar  throughout  the  year.  Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

Professor  Cance. 

176.  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  development  of  highway, 
waterway,  and  railway  transportation,  and  its  relation  to  the  Development 
of  the  country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of 
transportation  agencies;  present-day  problems.  Lectures,  text,  and  field 
work.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cance, 
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178.  Public  Finance. — A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  public 
expenditures,  public  borrowing  and  taxation.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

179.  Labor  Problems. — Reading  and  investigation.   By  arrangement. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

180.  Specific  Transportation  Problems. — Original  study,  reading, 
and  reports  on  certain  transportation  problems.   Alternate  years,  odd. 

Credit,  3-5. 
Professor  Cance. 
182.    Advanced  Business  Accounting. — This  course  covers  the  prob- 
lems of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.    Considerable  time  is 
spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  income,  valuation  and  the 
preparation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

185.    Economic  Institutions  and  Practice  in   Relation   to  the 

State. — Studies  in  farm  relief  measures,  taxation,  bounties,  subsidies, 

government  control  of  commerce  and  industry.    Credit,  2-5  each  semester. 

Professor  Cance. 
191,  192.    Investigations  in  Various  Problems  Related  to  Econ- 
omics.— Credits  to  be  determined  by  time  spent  and  reports  submitted. 

The  Department. 
195,  196.  Cost  Accounting  and  Business  Practices. — The  Applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  accounting  to  determine  unit  and  job  costs. 
The  construction  and  interpretation  of  manufacturing  statements  is  em- 
phasized. Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  design  and  installation  of 
accounting  systems  as  they  differ  between  various  types  of  business 
enterprise.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 
200.     Thesis. — Research  work  in  economics  will  be  developed  by  four 
principal  methods ;  namely :  historical,  statistical,  accounting,  and  general 
field  investigation.    In  all  instances  mastery  of  research  methods  includes 
facility  in  investigation,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  of  results. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration. 

161,  162.  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the  field, 
the  principles  and  the  relationships  of  public  administration. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

163.  Political  Science. — Nature  and  methods  of  political  science; 
theory  of  the  state;  forms,  ends  and  purposes  of  government;  law;  con- 
stitutions, etc.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr, 

164.  Municipal  Government  and  Adminisitration, — A  study  of  the 
governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American  municipalities. 

Credit,    3. 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

165.  Constitutional  Law, — A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States.    The  case  system  is  used.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 
193.     Seminar. — Research  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  public 
administration.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
51.  ^  Business  and  Industry. — Study  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  business  enterprise  from  the  point  of  view  of  production. 
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The  course  stresses  administrative  functions  of  production,  finance, 
credit,  and  the  relation  between  government  and  business.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  Economics  of  Consumption. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and 
commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  consumption,  standards  of 
living,  sources  and  factors  determining  family  incomes,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the  nation 
and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  problems  of 
population  and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  class  discussions.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Cance. 

77.  Economics  of  Foreign  Trade. — A  study  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  international  trade,  including  a  survey  of  historical  trends 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States ;  the  business  methods  of  foreign 
traders,  foreign  exchange.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

81.  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to  give 
the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  accounting  data  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing 
the  usual  types  of  business  statements  for  individual  proprietorship  busi- 
nesses and  partnerships.  The  use  of  accounting  records  as  a  means  of 
business  control,  which  is  emphasized  in  this  course,  should  be  of  special 
value  to  those  students  who  will  later  be  employed  in  managerial  capa- 
cities. Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

85.  Business  Law. — Land,  titles,  public  roads,  contracts,  commercial 
paper,  and  distinctions  between  personal  and  real  property.  Text,  written 
exercises,  lectures,  and  class  discussions.  Credit,  8. 

Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Education  and  Psychology. 

Winthrop  S.  Welles  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDITS  WITH  MAJOR 

ENROLLMENT  IN  EITHER  GROUP  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Courses  for  satisfaction  of  a  minor  may  be  selected  with  credit  as 

indicated,  from  the  undergraduate  list  in  the  annual  college  catalogue, 

except  those  numbered  26,  54,  65,  and  74,  provided  pre-requisites  have 

been  satisfied.    In  addition  to  regular  class  hours,  graduate  students  shall, 

at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  meet  the  instructor  for  a  specified  number 

of  hours  per  semester  in  each  undergraduate  subject  for  discussion  of 

supplementary  assignments. 

Beginning  in  September,  1938,  each  graduate  student  majoring  in 
Education  or  Psychology,  in  addition  to  course  and  thesis  requirements, 
will  be  expected  to  pass  successfully  a  comprehensive  written  examina- 
tion in  Education  or  Psychology. 

Education. 
Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  with  a  major  in 
Education,  the  student  must  have 

(1)  two  majors  (18  hours  each)  or  one  major  and  two  minors  (12 
hours  each)  in  the  subject-matter  fields  to  be  taught. 

(2)  approximately  15  hours  of  such  fundamental  courses  as  54,  65, 
74,  etc.,  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalogue.  Experience  in 
teaching  may  take  up  part  of  this  requirement  at  the  discretion 
of  the  department. 
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Courses  for  major  credit  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 

102.  The  Development  of  Public  Education  in  Massachusetts. — 
The  origin  and  growth  of  all  types  of  education  under  public  control 
from  earliest  colonial  days  to  the  present,  with  legislation,  policies  and 
persons  involved.  By  arrangement.   Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 

103.  Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching. — The  course  deals  with 
problems  out  of  the  experience  of  vocational  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
Constructive  assignments  bearing  upon  individual  experiences  are  worked 
out  in  harmony  with  the  campaigns  for  better  teaching  in  vocational 
schools.  Credit,  3. 

By  arrangement. 

Adjunct  Professor  Heald  of  Vocational 

Division,  State  Department  of  Education. 

104.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education. — A  survey  of  the  objec- 
tives, history  and  legal  requirements  of  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 

Adjunct  Professor  Heald  of  Vocational 

Division,  State  Department  of  Education. 

105.  Organization  of  a  Public  School  Program. — Practical  situa- 
tions faced  by  superintendents  and  supervising  principals  in  which  things 
have  to  be  done  to  set  the  school  machinery  in  motion.  Such  considera- 
tions as  housing,  finance,  staff,  schedule,  etc.  are  worked  out  to  suit  a 
specific  community.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 

106.  General  School  Supervision.— There  are  occasional  instances 
of  administrative  officers  who  desire  to  be  guided  in  further  study  of 
their  own  problems  in  supervision,  to  get  the  wider  outlook  or  the  more 
recent  detail  of  such  work.  This  is  a  course  for  them  and  covers  matters 
most  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  PuRVis. 

107.  Rural  and  Elementary  Graded  Schools. — The  place  rural  edu- 
cation still  occupies,  changes  in  process,  introduction  of  arts,  health 
programs,  curriculum,  etc.  The  problems  of  principal  of  graded  school, 
staff,  transportation,  lunches,  vocational  program,  extracurricular  mat- 
ters, community  relations,  etc.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

110.     Contemporary  Education. — Comparative  studies  of  education 

involving   European   and  United   States   systems.     Interviews,   reading, 

reports.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

115.  Special  Projects. — There  are  occasional  challenges  that  have 
to  be  met  when  they  appear.  These  are  problems  of  method,  demonstra- 
tion, fact  finding,  personal  study,  professional  improvement,  develop- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  critic  teacher,  etc.  The  procedure  may  be 
either  scheduled  group  meetings  or  individual  conference.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professors  Welles.  Purvis,  Heald. 
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120.  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. — A  review  of  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  school  personnel  covering  the  usual  experiences  in  school  and 
community,  presented  in  a  series  of  selected  cases  having  the  support  of 
court  decisions.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
125.  Pupil  Personnel  Program. — A  direct  approach  to  the  problem 
of  finding  out  something  about  the  abilities,  interests,  home  background, 
and  needs  of  students  and  using  the  knowledge  gained  for  their  benefit. 
A  course  designed  for  those  teachers  who  are  connected  with  this  type 
of  service  in  the  high  school.    Readings,  interviews,  reports.       Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

137.     Socialized  Education. — Discussion  of  the  objectives  and  the 

various  factors  involved  in  a  system  of  education  for  increasing  its  social 

values.     A  view  of  education  that  tries  to  offset  the  effects  of  present 

idea  of  individualism.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 
145.     Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching.— A  critical  analysis  of 
many  dualisms  in  teaching  principles  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  con- 
flict between  two  sound  ones  and  an  attempt  to  find  the  best  way  to  capi- 
talize the  good  of  both.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 

166.     History  of  Education. — A  survey  of  educational  objectives  and 

practices  extending  from  early  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  those 

movements    that    have    most    definitely    influenced    education    in    many 

countries.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

178.  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — An  opportunity  offered 
occasionally  to  study  this  type  of  vocational  education  by  participating 
in  it.  The  work  is  that  of  an  assistant  teacher  under  supervision  with 
a  schedule  of  classes  to  teach  and  a  prescribed  line  of  study  to  complete. 
For  one  or  two  full  semesters  off  campus.  Credit,  3. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Welles. 
Adjunct  Professor  Heald  of  Vocational 
Division,  State  Department  of  Education. 

179.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — The  most  serviceable 
tests  and  scales  for  measuring  school  achievement  are  considered;  con- 
struction, administration,  and  interpretation  and  uses  of  results  are 
studied  and  practiced.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

180.  Supervised  Practice. — Now  and  then  a  graduate  student  needs 
practice  teaching.  This  course  is  an  opportunity  for  such  practice  under 
careful  supervision  and  guidance  in  a  public  school.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  PuRVis. 

182.  Secondary  School  Administration. — This  course  deals  with 
important  problems  of  secondary  school  administration  taken  from  actual 
situations  in  schools.  The  general  principles  involved  in  supervisory 
programs,  in  finance  and  maintenance,  in  teacher  relationships,  in  pupil 
groupings  and  organizations,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  evaluated. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

183.  Secondary  Education. — The  course  gives  attention  to  the  aims, 
relations,  organizations,  and  functions  of  the  high  school  and  the  activi- 
ties that  carry  these  out  through  curricula,  schedules  and  extra-curricular 
organizations.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
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188.  Curriculum  Construction  in  Secondary  Schools. — A  study  of 
the  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  curriculum  building.  Recent 
programs  w^ill  be  studied  and  evaluated.    Readings  and  reports. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
191.  Educational  Research  and  Statistics. — The  principles  and 
methods  of  research  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  technique  used  in 
education  and  psychology.  Statistics  are  studied  chiefly  from  the  stand- 
point of  reporting  and  understanding  the  results  of  research.  Required 
in  first  semester  of  students  who  anticipate  completion  of  a  thesis  in  the 
current  year.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
200.     Thesis. — A  completed  piece  of  work  on  some  specific  aspect  of 
the  educational  field  with  necessary  review  of  the  literature  pertaining 
to  it.   Original  research  is  expected  and  the  study  should  have  more  than 
local  significance.  Credit,  8. 

Prerequisite,  Education  191.  By  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
100.     Problem. — Work  necessary  to  achieve  an  answer  to  a  particular 
question  in  the  educational  field.    Question  to  be  of  student's  choosing, 
if  possible.   It  may  or  may  not  involve  original  research  and  usually  has 
only  local  significance.  Credit,  2-4. 

Prerequisite,  Education  191.  By  arrangement. 

Professor  Welles. 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

Psychology. 

151.  Experimental  Psychology. — A  survey  of  important  experi- 
ments in  psychology.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  ex- 
perimentation and  to  the  apparatus  employed.  The  content  of  the  course 
is  determined  partly  by  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

152.  Physiological  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  physiological 
correlates  of  normal  and  abnormal  mental  conditions  and  behavior. 
Special  reference  is  given  to  sensory,  motor  and  association  processes. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

153.  Survey  of  Psychology. — A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the 
fields,  schools,  and  major  problems  of  psychology.  The  principal  methods 
of  psychological  research  are  outlined.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
155.     Educational  Psychology. — This  course  deals  with  the  psycho- 
logical theories  involved  in  the  solution  of  various  educational  problems. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  criticize  and  evaluate  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  this  light.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Click. 
164.     Seminar  in  Psychology. — Arranged  to  include  phases  of  psy- 
chology not  covered  in  the  outlined  courses  and  also  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  specialization  than  the  outlined  courses  may  afford. 

Credit,  2. 
By  arrangement. 
Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
185.    Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  causes,  classification, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  behavior  disorders.   Some  of  the  topics  con- 
sidered are  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech  disorders,  disorders  of 
association,  emotional  extremes,  feeblemindedness,  nervous  disorders,  and 
the  insanities.  Credit,  2. 
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186.  Industrial  and  Business  Psychology. — The  course  aims  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  em- 
ployment, in  personal  problems,  and  in  the  treatment  of  problems  of 
work,  fatigue,  and  motivation.  The  psychology  of  advertising  and  selling 
will  also  be  considered.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

187.  Applied  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  application  of  psy- 
chological principles  to  various  phases  of  life.  Some  of  the  topics  con- 
sidered are  personality,  development  of  the  emotions,  interests,  attitudes, 
social  behavior,  and  legal  psychology.  Various  procedures  used  in  clinical 
psychology  will  be  considered.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

188.  Psychology  of  Guidance. — A  study  of  the  various  factors  in- 
volved in  guidance  programs  in  general.  Interests,  attitudes,  and  general 
personality  tests  are  studied  and  the  psychological  devices  for  measuring 
these  are  also  considered  and  applied.  Practice  is  given  in  administering 
and  scoring  tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  to  interpret  results. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Click. 

192.  Child  Psychology. — A  study  of  child  and  adolescent  behavior 
with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  teachers  and  parents. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

193.  Theory  of  Mental  Tests. — A  critical  study  of  the  various  types 
of  tests  from  the  psychological,  philosophical,  and  practical  points  of 
view.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Click. 

194.  Mental  Hygiene. — A  study  of  the  development  of  good  person- 
ality habits  and  individual  mental  health.  Some  of  the  topics  treated 
are:  origin  of  behavior,  factors  of  learning  in  adjustment,  emotional 
control,  behavior  problems,  the  neuroses,  and  the  application  of  mental 
hygiene  in  the  home  and  school.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

195.  Problems  in  Psychology. — Affords  an  opportunity  for  study  in 
any  special  field  of  psychology.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
200.     Thesis. — In  psychology.  Credit,  10. 

Professor  Click  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Philosophy. 

161.  History  of  Philosophy.— A  study  of  the  development  of  West- 
em  thought  in  general  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  up  to  the 
recent  past.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 

162.  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  various  current 
types  of  philosophy  with  emphasis  upon  evaluation  and  criticism. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Click. 

163.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  criticism  and  evaluation  of  the 
various  theories  and  practices  in  education  viewed  in  the  light  of  histori- 
cal perspective  and  present-day  science  and  theory.  Credit,  2. 

By  arrangement. 
Professor  Click. 

164.  Ethics. — A  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical  theories 
and  practices  both  of  the  past  and  present,  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
each  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  and  social  demands.        Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 
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197.  Seminar  in  Philosophy. — Arranged  to  include  phases  of  philos- 
ophy not  covered  in  the  outlined  courses  and  also  to  provide  opportunity 
for  greater  specialization  than  the  outlined  courses  may  afford. 

Credit,  2. 
By  arrangement. 
Professor  Glick. 

198.  Problems  in  Philosophy. — The  subject  matter  centers  around 
logic  and  deals  primarily  with  various  methods  of  investigating  truth. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Click. 

Entomology  and  Zoology. 

Charles  P.  Alexander  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
Entomology. 
The  credits  for  the  courses  listed  range  in  number  from  1  to  4. 

101.  Insect  embryology;  polyembryony ;  parthenogenesis,  paedogen- 
«sis,  heterogeny.  Mr.  Shaw. 

102.  Advanced  insect  morphology. 

Professor  Crampton. 

103.  Ancestry  and  development  of  insects,  including  fossil  forms. 

Professor  Crampton. 

104.  Insect  histology.  Mr.  Shaw. 

105.  Animal  luminosity;  chemistry  and  physics  of  insect  colors. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

106.  Variation  in  insects;  dimorphism  and  polymorphism;  teratology, 
hermaphroditism  and  gynandromorphism ;  hybrids. 

Professor  Alexander. 

107.  Advanced  insect  physiology. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

110.  Mimicry;  relation  of  insects  to  plant  pollination;  insect  behavior. 

Professor  Crampton. 

111.  Insect  architecture;  insect  products  of  value  to  man. 

Professor  Crampton. 

112.  Geographic  distribution  of  animals,  with  particular  reference  to 
insects;  insect  migrations. 

Professor  Alexander. 

113.  Advanced  biological  control  of  insects  and  weeds. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

114.  Advanced  animal  ecology. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

115.  Chemical,  cultural,  and  mechanical  control  of  insects. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

116.  Insect  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  illustrations. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

117.  Field  and  laboratory  methods  in  entomological  research. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

118.  LfCgislation  regarding  insects  and  insecticides. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

125.  History  of  entomology  and  classifications. 

Professor  CRAMPTON. 

126.  Lives  and  works  of  prominent  entomologists. 

Professor  Alexander. 

127.  Abundance  of  insects;  important  public  and  private  collections. 

Professor  Alexander. 

128.  Type  categories;  genotypes,  types  of  species;  leading  specialists 
in  the  various  orders  of  insects. 

Professor  Alexander. 
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129.  The  international  code  of  zoological  nomenclature  and  the  opin- 
ions delivered  thereon, 

'    .  Professor  ALEXANDER. 

140.  CocciDOLOGY. — A  study  of  the  scale  insects,  their  structure; 
habits;  technique  of  mounting;  identification;  control. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Crampton. 

141.  Classification  of  Minor  Orders  of  Insects. — Taxonomy  of 
groups  belonging  to  the  smaller  orders. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Alexander. 

180.  Seminar. — Reports  on  the  current  literature  of  entomology; 
special  reports  by  resident  and  visiting  speakers.  Held  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Fernald  Entomological  Club. 

200.  Thesis. — Original  work  on  one  or  more  topics  in  insect  morph- 
ology, ecology,  systematic  entomology,  or  in  the  fields  of  medical  entom- 
ology insect  physiology,  insecticides,  biological  control  or  apiculture.  The 
thesis  requires  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  working  time  of 
the  student  in  his  major  field. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

Credit,  3. 

Credit,  6. 
Credit,  6. 
Credit,  4. 
Credit,  6. 
Credit,  3. 
Credit,  2. 
Credit,  3. 
Credit,  3. 
Credit,  1-3. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

Zoology. 

100.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Types  of  invertebrates  com- 
monly found  in  ponds,  streams,  and  bogs.  May  include  life  history  studies, 
rearing  of  immature  stages,  special  problems.  One  collecting  trip  per 
week.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  69  and  70  or  equivalent. 

Miss  Traver. 

106.  The  Phylogeny  and  Morphology  of  Arthropods  Other  Than 
Insects. — Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  grouping  of  Arthropods  on 
the  basis  of  morphological  characters  that  are  of  taxonomic  importance. 
This  work  is  supplemented  by  assigned  reading  in  literature  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Crampton. 

114.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology. — An  advanced  course  dealing  with 
the  fundamentals  of  environments.  Detailed  field  studies  of  the  biotic  and 
physical  conditions  of  various  environments  are  given.  Ordinarily  offered 
in  Fall  Semester  only.  Credit,  2.  or  more 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

120.     Experimental    Embryology. — Lectures,    seminar    reports    and 
laboratory  work  dealing  with  the   chief  factors   in   the   mechanics   and 
physiology  of  development:  The  germ  cells;  fertilization,  establishment 
of  the  primary  axis;  embryonic  induction,  and  differentiation. 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  75  and  76  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 


51. 

Pests  of  Special  Crops 

53, 

80. 

Applied  Entomology. 

55, 

56. 

Insect  Taxonomy. 

57. 

Insect  Morphology. 

66, 

85. 

Apiculture. 

72. 

Forest  Entomology. 

74. 

Medical  Entomology. 

79. 

Animal  Ecology. 

81. 

Insect  Physiology. 

87, 

88. 

Special  Problems. 
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130.  Applied  Aquatic  Biology. — Stresses  the  application  of  biological 
principles  to  the  management  of  fishes.  The  principles  of  biological  anal- 
ysis, estimation  of  the  biological  potential,  seasonal  changes  with  con- 
current phenomena,  and  methods  for  managing  populations  of  animals 
in  accord  with  these  factors  are  studied.  Enrollment  by  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 
140.  Natural  History  Methods. — A  survey  of  modern  practices  in 
the  field.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  visual  education,  trailside  museums, 
nature  trails,  and  exhibitions  of  natural  products.  The  making  of  lantern 
slides,  charts,  displays,  and  the  working  out  of  specific  problems  will  be 
arranged  according  to  individual  needs.    Hours  by  arrangement. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Vinal 
150.     Special  Problems.  ,  Credit,  "Variable. 

The  Department. 
155.     Seminar.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
200.    Thesis.  Credit,  Variable. 

The  Department. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
50.  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. 

Credit,  3. 
65,  66.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology.       Credit,  3  each  semester. 
69,  70.    Comparative  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
75,  76.    Vertebrate  Embryology.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

80.  Ornithology.  Credit,  3. 

82.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture. 

Clark  L.  Thayer  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

A  definitely  outlined  major  or  minor  in  floriculture  is  not  catalogued 
at  present  but  such  a  course  may  be  arranged  for  individual  students. 
The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  taken  up  will  depend  upon  the  previous 
training  and  the  type  of  problem  desired  by  the  candidate.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

126.  Garden  Materials. — Studies  of  specific  plants  or  groups  of 
plants  which  are  used  in  gardening  work.  Questions  concerning  nursery 
methods  of  handling  such  plants  are  also  included.  Credit,  3. 

150.  Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  literature  relating 
to  floricultural  practices,  including  various  phases  of  greenhouse  manage- 
ment, soils,  fertilizers,  plant  propagation,  insect  pest  and  disease  control, 
and  other  pertinent  subjects.  Credit,  3. 

175.  Commercial  Floriculture. — Problems  relating  to  factors  con- 
cerned with  the  commercial  production  of  flowers  and  plants  under  glass. 
Opportunity  is  also  given  for  study  of  factors  concerned  with  methods 
of  distribution.  Credit,  3. 

179.  Conservatory  Plants. — A  consideration  of  subjects  dealing 
with  plant  materials  which  are  used  primarily  in  conservatories  for  dis- 
play purposes  and  in  gardens  in  warmer  climates.  Credit,  3. 

190.  History  of  Floriculture  and  Floricultural  Literature. — 
Consideration  of  men  and  events  that  have  influenced  the  development 
of  floriculture.  Brief  survey  of  floricultural  literature.  Required  of  all 
graduates  in  floriculture.  Credit,  3. 

200.     Thesis. — For  candidates  taking  major  work  in  floriculture. 

Credit,  10. 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Greenhouse  Management.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Floral  Arrangement,  Credit,  3. 
75.  Commercial  Floriculture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
79.    Conservatory  Plants  (1942-43).  Credit,  2. 

81.  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders  (1941-42).  Credit,  3. 

82.  Seminar.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology. 

F.  J.  Sievers,  in  Charge 

Opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  food  technology  is  provided  in  order 
that  qualified  students  may  better  prepare  themselves  to  serve  the  num- 
erous industrial  interests  engaged  in  providing  the  consuming  public  with 
a  more  desirable  food  supply.  The  plan  for  study  arranged  for  this  major 
while  intended  to  be  flexible  requires  the  student  to  confine  himself 
largely  to  the  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  following  fields:  Bacteri- 
ology, Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry,  Horticultural  Manufactures,  and  Hu- 
man Nutrition.  These  courses,  if  properly  selected,  will  satisfy  both 
major  and  minor  requirements.  The  proportionate  contribution  of  each 
department  will  depend  upon  the  student's  special  interests  within  the 
field  but  a  minimum  of  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments contributing  to  this  major.  Candidates  for  a  degree  in  this  major 
are  assigned  to  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  departments  concerned  with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  as 
Chairman.  This  Committee  will  direct  the  student's  program  in  the 
hope  that  a  procedure  may  be  arranged  that  will  provide  most  adequate 
facilities  for  the  expression  of  individuality.  The  general  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  food  technology  conform  to  those  specified  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  as  provided  by  several  departments  except  that  this 
major  offers  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter.  Students  interested  should 
consult  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Robert  P.  Holdsworth  in  Charge 

Forestry. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

55.  Forest  Mensuration.  Credit,  3. 

56.  Principles  of  Silviculture.  Credit,  3. 
58.    Forest  Economics  and  Policy.  Credit,  3. 

60.  Forest  Management. — A  study  of  the  organization  for  manage- 
ment of  the  small  forest.  Credit,  3. 

61.  Forest  Improvement. — A  study  of  silvicultural  practices  applic- 
able in  the  renovation  and  development  of  New  England  forest  stands. 

Credit,  3. 

65.    Principles  of  Wildlife  Conservation.  Credit,  3. 

'.    66.     Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management.  Credit,  3. 

67,  68.    Special  Problems  in  Wildlife  Management.         Credit,  3. 

75.  Forest  Products. — Consideration  of  the  wood  using  industries; 
forest  products;  sources  of  forest  raw  material.  Credit,  3. 

76.  Wood  Technology. — Structural  properties  of  commercial  woods; 
wood  seasoning  and  preservation;  technological  progress  in  wood  use. 

Credit,  3. 
Wildlife  Management. 
This  major  has  as  its  aim  the  preparation  of  students  for  activity  in 
the  administration  of  state  and  federal  wildlife  resources  and  for  re- 
search, teaching,  and  extension  work.    The  arrangement  of  courses  will 
be  influenced  by  the  student's  interests  and  will  be  directed  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  with  the  advice  of  con- 
tributing departments.  The  flexibility  provided  through  the  selection  of 
courses  is  intended  to  discourage  over-specialization.  The  work  in  this 
field  may  include  courses  selected  from :  forestry,  zoology,  botany,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  bacteriology,  and  public  administration  together  with 
coordinating  courses  in  the  technical  aspects  of  wildlife  management. 

Geology. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Mineralogy.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Petrology.  Credit,  3. 
61,  62.  Historical  Geology.  Credit,  3. 
101,  102.     Special  Problems.  Credit,  3. 

History  and  Sociology. 

History. 

A.  Anderson  Mackimmie  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

161.     Ancient  Civilizations. — Given  in  alternate  years.   1943-44.   The 

ancient  Near  East  and  Greece.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 
163.     Ancient  Roman  History. — Given  in  alternate  years.   1942-43. 

Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

165.     Nineteenth  Century  England. — Victorian  society  and  ideals; 

Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects;  growth  of  democracy.     Emphasis 

on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1943-44. 

Prerequisite,  History  32  or  54.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldv^tell. 
167.     Stuart   England. — The   development   of   limited   monarchy   is 
treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  religious,  and  intellec- 
tual aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.    Wide  reading  in  contemporary 
sources.    Given  in  alternate  years,  1941-42. 

Prerequisite,  History  32  or  54.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
*169.     Europe    1870-1914. — Internal    developments    of    the    principal 
countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and  in- 
tellectual currents;  the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of 
conditions  and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
*170.     Europe  Since  1914. — A  continuation  of  History  169,  but  may  be 
elected  independently.   The  World  War  and  post-war  developments  in  the 
various  countries.    Emphasis  on  international  relations.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
*171.     American  Foreign  Policy  Since  1898. — A  study  of  American 
policies  in  world  affairs.  Credit,  2. 

Prerequisite  History  60  or  equivalent.  Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

175.  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the 
Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national 
monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

176.  The  History  of  the  Renaissance. — The  later  Middle  Ages.  The 
Church  at  the  height  of  power.  The  rise  of  nationalities.  The  Italian 
tov^ois.  The  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  Art,  Science,  Invention, 
Geographical  Discoveries.    Spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Mackimmie. 

*For  the  accommodation  of  teachers,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand,  one  of  these  courses  will 
be  given  each  semester  at  an  afternoon  hour  for  two  credits. 
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182.  Problems  in  American  History. — Selected  problems  will  be  in- 
vestigated through  the  study  of  source  material  and  extensive  reading  in 
secondary  literature.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

200.  Thesis. — A  thesis  based  on  accepted  standards  of  research  and 
interpretation.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

25.  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  structure  and  practical 
operation  of  the  federal  government.  The  course  is  based  on  a  study  of 
the  Constitution  with  reference  to  its  historical  development  and  interpre- 
tation. The  adaptation  of  government  to  new  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions is  a  central  theme  of  the  course,  with  emphasis  on  trends  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Galdwiell. 
52.  Government. — Forms  and  methods  of  governments  of  Europe; 
historic  types  and  theories  of  government;  progress  and  problems  of 
democracy,  and  new  reform  movements  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion; new  tendencies  towards  social  legislation  and  extension  of  govern- 
mental control.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 
*59.     History  of  the  United  States  1763-1865. — The  development  of 
American  democracy,  with  emphasis  upon  the  political  story  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  basic  social,  economic,  intellectual  and  spiritual  factors. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Gary. 
*60.    History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865. — Continuation  of 
History  59.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 
Sociology. 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

153.  Anthropology  and  Culture. — A  study  of  prehistoric  human 
life  and  culture.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

154.  Civilization  and  Culture. — A  study  of  human  social  and  cul- 
tural development,  including  agricultural,  with  reference  to  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge;  attention  is  given  to  the  results  of  recent  scholarship 
in  this  field.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
175.     Social  Reforms. — An  appraisal  of  present-day  efforts  to  adjust 
our  social  conditions,  in  country  and  city,  to  the  situation  created  by  the 
industrial  revolution;  a  study  is  made  of  recent  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject; social  case  work  defined.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
177.  Sociological  Field  Work. — Students,  under  direction  of  the 
instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  knowledge  as  they  ac- 
quire through  their  own  social  service  experience,  and  include  all  in  a 
comprehensive  report;  projects  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  in- 
structor; methods  of  research  are  studied.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
179.     Seminar. — Graduate   students    render   reports    on    research    in 
which  they  engage,  and  upon  selected  portions  of  current  sociological 
literature.   The  reports  serve  as  the  basis  for  general  discussion. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

*For  the  accommodation  of  teachers,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand,  one  of  these  courses  will  be 
given  each  semester  at  an  afternoon  hour  for  two  credits'. 
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182.  American  Standards  of  Living. — A  study  of  the  relations  of 
life  to  people's  ideals  and  income.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

183.  Social  Conditions  of  Old  World  Life. — A  sociological  investi- 
gation of  life  in  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  the  Far  East;  co-operative  en- 
terprise in  Denmark;  agriculture  in  China  after  one  hundred  twenty 
generations;  racial  traits.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

187.  Town  and  Village  Life. —  The  agricultural  village;  the  small 
town  in  relationship  to  its  environing  neighborhoods;  rurbanization ; 
part-time  farming.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

188.  The  Modern  City. — A  survey  of  industrial  and  mercantile  cen- 
ters with  their  problems  of  poverty,  health  and  sanitation,  planning  and 
zoning,  the  "unearned  increment,"  and  disrupted  primary  groups;  the 
social,  administrative  and  economic  organization  of  cities;  metropolitan 
planning.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

189.  Utopias  and  Other  Social  Movements. — A  study  of  Utopias  in 
literature  and  in  fact;  the  literature  of  rural  life;  contemporary  social 
movements.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

190.  Local  Government. — Proposed  improvements  in  local  govern- 
ment. Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

191.  Community  Leadership. — Qualities  and  methods  making  for 
successful  leadership.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

192.  Social  Conditions  in  the  Caribbean  Region. — A  sociological 
study  of  life  and  industry  in  the  American  possessions  and  protectorates ; 
relation  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States ;  the  peon  mind. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

193.  The  League  of  Nations. —  Social  and  agricultural  problems  in 
their  international  aspects.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

Home  Economics. 

Edna  L.  Skinner  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

lO'l.     Problems  in  Nutrition. — ^Adapted  to  meet  the  interests  and 

needs  of  individual  students.    These  studies  might  include  an  application 

of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  psychology  and  physiology  to  nutrition; 

child  nutrition,  dietotherapy,  nutrition  in  relation  to  health  education. 

Credit,  3. 
Mrs.  Cook. 
104.  Advanced  Nutrition. — A  study  of  nutrition  from  both  the  chem- 
ical and  physiological  aspects  with  emphasis  on  the  metabolism  of  proteins 
and  related  compounds,  lipoids,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 
Recent  advances  in  each  field  of  nutrition  research  are  discussed.  This 
course  is  available  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  related  fields  as  well 
as  to  majors  in  Nutrition  provided  they  offer  the  necessary  prerequisites. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  79;  Physiology  32.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
111.     Nutrition  Seminar. — A  review  of  current  literature  on  selected 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  and  special  reports  by  the 
students.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 
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200.  Thesis. — Individual  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  the 
preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  reporting  results  and  analysis  of 
such  studies.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

75.     Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  of  personal  and  family 

standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the  economic  relations  of  the 

household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy  and  money  as  a  means  to  influence 

the  home  situation.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
83.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. — An  application  of  home  econ- 
omics to  special  problems.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Assistant  Prof^sor  Coolidge. 

86.  Child  Development. — A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in  behavior 
problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  Advanced  Clothing  Problems. — A  study  of  advanced  clothing 
problems  with  special  emphasis  on  economic  problems  involved.  Costume 
designing  and  modeling  are  included  which  give  opportunity  for  experi- 
mentation in  designing.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  Diet  Therapy. — This  course  offers  a  brief  outline  of  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  general  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  in  which  the 
nutritional  condition  of  the  patient  has  significance.  The  course  includes 
the  dietetic  treatment  and  control  of  gastrointestinal  disorders,  obesity, 
cardio-vascular-renal  diseases,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  food  allergy  and 
the  deficiency  diseases.  Field  trips  are  planned  to  the  dietetic  depart- 
ments of  nearby  hospitals. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52 ;  Chemistry-  79 ;  Physiology  32. 

Mrs.  Cook. 

91.  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — This  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  organization,  personnel  management,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  department,  food  costs,  operating  expenses,  and  the 
special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory  work  will  be  at 
the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters. 
Enrollment  limited. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 

Horticultural  Manufactures. 

Carl  R.  Fellers  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
101-102.     Food  Industry  Problems. — A  series  cf  problems,  exercises 
and  assignments  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.    Definite  credit  as- 
signed to  each  problem.  Credit,  2-6. 

161.  Commercial  Practices. — Advanced  laboratory  work  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  canned  meats,  marine  products,  vegetables,  soups,  pickled 
products,  maple  and  table  syrups,  fountain  syrups  and  carbonated  bever- 
ages.   One  lecture,  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

162.  Commercial  Practices. — Advanced  laboratory  work  and  lectures 
on  such  manufactured  food  products  as  jellies,  jams,  marmalade,  pectin, 
juices  and  by-products.  A  study  of  chemical  preservatives  in  foods.  Food 
laws.  Fermented  foods  and  beverages.  Refrigeration,  freezing,  drying 
and  smoking  as  applied  to  food  preservation  and  storage.  Inspection  of 
plants.     One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
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171.  Seminar. — Literature  assignments,  preparation  of  reports,  and 
roundtable  discussions,  special  lectures.  Credit,  1-2  each  semester. 

182.     Confections    and    Special    Products. — Candied    and    glaced 
fruits,  and  preserves;  candies,  sugars  and  accessory  preserving  mater- 
ials. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

191.  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Factory  and  laboratory  meth- 
ods. Grades  and  quality  factors;  physical,  chemical,  microbiological 
and  microscopical  methods  and  interpretation  of  results.  Government 
and  trade  standards.    Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  on  some  suitable  topic  relating  to  the  tech- 
nology of  foods.  Facilities  for  nutrition  research  are  provided  by  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  small  animal  laboratories.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products. — This  course,  together  with  52, 
gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  food  manufacture.  Principles  and  theories  of  the  various  methods 
of  food  preservation  are  the  basis  for  classroom  exercises.  The  labora- 
tory work  during  the  first  semester  deals  largely  with  the  preservation 
of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vegetables,  small  fruit  products,  freezing  and 
dehydration. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Miscellaneous  Products. — This  is  a  continuation  of  51.  The  lab- 
oratory work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  products,  maple  products,  citrus 
products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments  and  the  canning  of  meats, 
poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

61.  Commercial  Practices. — A  survey  of  commercial  practices  in  the 
manufacture  and  preservation  of  food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study 
of  equipment,  factory  arrangement,  sanitation  and  government  regula- 
tions, the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity  pro- 
duction. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3.. 

Prerequisites  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52. 

62.  Food  Preservation  Problems. — This  is  a  continuation  of  61. 
The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of  the  sources 
of  raw  materials,  commercial  methods  of  manufacture,  packing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  more  common  foods,  also  a  study  of  the  more  important 
contributions  of  research.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  formation 
of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data.  The  use  of  pre- 
servatives, the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices  as 
applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats, 
poultry,  and  spring  vegetables. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite  Horticultural  Manufactures  61. 

75.  Food  Preservation. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Horticultural  Manufactures  51,  52, 
or  81.  This  is  a  general  course  in  food  preservation  and  is  intended  only 
for  those  who  desire  a  survey  of  the  field  in  a  condensed  form.  Two  2- 
hour  laboratory  periods,  1  class  hour.  Credit,  3, 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Raymond  H.  Otto  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

175.     Art  Appreciation.  Credit,  S^ 

Professor  Otto. 
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176.  Civic  Art. — Studies  in  problems  in  civic  art,  including  city  plan- 
ning, country  planning  and- subdivision,  public  policies,  and  administra- 
tion in  park  and  forest  recreation,  and  landscape  conservation.      Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

177.  History  of  Art.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson.. 

178.  History  of  Art.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

179.  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

181.  Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

182.  Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

183.  History  of  Architecture.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

190.  Theory. — Special  studies  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art  and  of 
landscape  architecture.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

191.  Design. — Individual  problems  in  any  or  all  branches  of  design, 
including  estates,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  grounds,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

192.  Construction. — Individual  problems  by  arrangement,  including^ 
engineering,  estimating,  cost  accounting,  and  methods  of  construction. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 

194.  Practice. — Professional  field  work  under  supervision,  conducted 
upon  going  projects  as  opportunity  offers.  Credit,  3. 

By  Arrangement. 
The  Department. 

195.  Physiography. — Field  trips  and  problems.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Waugh. 

196.  Presentation. — Studies  in  drafting,  pen  and  crayon,  rendering,, 
water  coloring,  etc.  Credit,  3, 

Professor  Robertson. 

197.  Architecture. — Problems  in  architecture.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 
200.     Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51.  Mapping  and  Topography.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

52.  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — Engineering  details,, 
grades,  roads,  drainage.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Harrison. 

53.  Garden  Design, — Historical  styles  and  fundamental  principles: 
of  composition.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

54.  General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of  small 
properties,  estates  and  parks.  Credit,  3., 

Professor  Otto. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

To  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  each  can- 
didate will  be  required : 

1.  To  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  a  reputable  institution. 
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2.  To  have  completed  as  a  prerequisite  24  semester  credits  in  technical 
courses  in  landscape  architecture,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  technical 
courses  now  required  in  the  major  in  landscape  architecture  at  this 
college. 

3.  In  addition,  to  have  completed  in  residence  at  this  institution  30 
credits  in  landscape  architecture  and  closely  related  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  department.     (See  Fifth  Year  Program  below.) 

4.  To  have  maintained  a  standing  of  70  or  better  in  all  courses  of  the 
Fifth  Year. 

5.  To  be  able  to  speak  and  write  good  English. 

6.  To  have  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  usual  vote  of  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

FIFTH  YEAR  PROGRAM. 
The  regular  program  of  studies  for  the  Fifth  Year,  subject  to  minor 
changes,  is  as  follows: 

First  Semester. 
Landscape  Architecture  101.    General  Design.  The  Department. 

Landscape  Architecture  103.     Ecology.  Professor  Blundell. 

Landscape  Architecture  107.     Contracts,     Specifications,     Estimates, 
Costs. 

Professor  Harrison. 
Landscape  Architecture  109.     Landscape  Sketching.     (Elective) 

Professor  Robertson. 
Architecture  101.     Elementary  Problems.  Professor  Robertson. 

English  or  other  suitable  subject.    Assigned. 

Second  Semester. 
Landscape  Architecture  102.    General  Design.         The  Department. 
Landscape  Architecture  106.    Landscape  Forestry. 

Professor  HOLDSWORTH. 
Landscape  Architecture  110,     Architectural  Sketching.         (Elective) 

Professor  Robertson. 
Landscape  Architecture  112.  Professional  Practice.  Professor  Otto. 
Architecture  102.     Structural  Problems.  Professor  Robertson. 

English  or  other  suitable  subject.    Assigned. 

Note:  Each  course  in  this  group  is  rated  at  3  semester  credits  with 
the  exception  of  Course  112.  (1-credit).  Minor  deviations  from  this 
program  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

Languages  and  Literature. 

Any  of  the  following  courses  as  described  and  listed  by  number  in 
the  general  College  Catalogue  may  be  selected  to  contribute  to  the  require- 
ments for  a  minor  under  any  major  where  offerings  in  the  Department 
of  Languages  and  Literature  are  approved  for  a  minor: 

English. — All  courses  from  No.  50  to  No.  83  inclusive. 

German. — All  courses  from  No.  27  to  No.  82  inclusive. 

French. — All  courses  from  No.  29  to  No.  80  inclusive. 

Matkematies. 
COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
55.  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical  principle  of  simple 
and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds,  in- 
surance, building  and  loan  associations.  The  development  and  application 
of  aids  to  computation  in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
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60.    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — The 
trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial  and  celestial 
problems.     This  is  followed. by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the 
analytic  representation  of  points,  lines  and  surfaces  in  space. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  Professor  MoORE. 

Given  in  alternate  years  1941-42. 

62.  Statistics. — The  fundamental  mathematical  principles  of  statis- 
tical analysis.  A  discussion  of  averages,  measures  of  dispersion,  fre- 
quency and  probability  functions,  correlation,  random  sampling.  This 
course  in  conjunction  with  Agricultural  Economics  79  should  provide 
the  student  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  application  of  statistical 
method  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

65.  Theory  of  Equations. — (1941-42)  An  introduction  to  advanced 
algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  construction; 
systems  of  equations ;  determinants ;  and  matrices ;  symmetric  functions ; 
resultants;  discriminants;  invariants;  the  fundamental  theorom  of 
algebra.  Credit,  3. 
Given  in  alternate  years.                           Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

3  class  hours. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  29  or  by  arrangement. 

66.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry. — (1941-42)  A  study  of 
various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geometry  of 
points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  co- 
ordinates; infinite  elements;  harmonic  division;  groups  of  transforma- 
tions and  their  invariants;  and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other 
geometries,  will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  3  and  4  or  By  Arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

71.  Vector  Analysis. —  (1940-41)  The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vec- 
tors. Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Math.  30;  Physics  26.       Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

72.  History  of  Mathematics. — (1940-41)  A  study  of  the  great 
agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for 
student  planning  to  teach  mathematics.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

Credit,  3. 
3  class  hours.  Professor  Moore. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91,  92.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — A  course 
devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those  encoun- 
tered in  Mathematics  29  and  30  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions, 
envelopes,  partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  differential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates 
the  field  of  applied  mathematics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  30. 

Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

Olericulture. 

Grant  B.  Snyder  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

150.     Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  papers  relating  to 

research  work  in  Olericulture  as  affecting  various  cultural  practices  both 

in  the  greenhouse  and  in  the  field.  Credit,  3. 
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151.  Nutrition  of  Vegetable  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and 
greenhouse  work  related  to  problems  of  soil  management  and  fertiliza- 
tion practices.  Credit,  3. 

152.  Cultural  Problems. — A  study  of  fundamental  factors  such  as 
soil  moisture,  light,  humidity  and  temperature  as  they  influence  cultural 
practices.  Credit,  3. 

175.  Advanced  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  vege- 
table types  as  to  nomenclature,  identification,  and  classification. 

Credit,  3. 

181.     Seminar. — A  study  of  research  work  related  to  Olericulture. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  present  papers  on  assigned  readings. 

Credit,  1. 

200.     Thesis. — Research  on  some  suitable  topic  relating  to  a  specific 

phase  of  Olericulture.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
25.    General  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

51.     Principles  of  Olericulture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

75.  Systematic  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

76.  Greenhouse  Crops.  Credit,  3. 
78.     Commercial  Olericulture.                                               Credit,  3. 

Physical  Education. 

Harold  M.  Gore  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 
Men. 
Major  work  in  Physical  Education  is  prescriptive  and  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.    Course  selec- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  following  objectives :  physical  education ;  health 
and  safety  education;  athletics  and  teacher-coaching,  or  physical  recrea- 
tion. 
142.    Water  Front  Programs  and  Aquatic  Research         Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore,  Mr.  Rogers. 
144.    Physical  Education  Tests  and  Measurements  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

154.  Secondary  School  Physical  Education  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

155.  Physical  Education  History  and  Trends  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore. 

156.  Physical  Education  Organization  and  Administration 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Hicks. 
171,  172.    Special  Problems  in  Physical  Education 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

173.  Recreation  Administration  and  Organization  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore, 

174.  Recreational  Land  Use  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore. 

175.  Health  and  Safety  Education  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Kauffman. 

177.  Anatomy  General  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Doyle. 

178.  Anatomy  Applied  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Doyle. 
190.     Seminar  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  GoRE  and  the  Department. 
200.     Thesis  Credit,  8. 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 
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Physics. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

51,  52.  Electricity. — Course  51  deals  mainly  with  direct  currents, 
Course  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and 
photo-electricity.  These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good 
grounding  in  theory  and  methods  of  measurement.  Modern  procedures 
are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  '  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,   Physics   26  for   Course   51;    Physics   51   for   Course  52, 
Math.  29. 

53.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  en- 
ergy changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and 
experimental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26,  Math.  29. 

54.  Optics. — An  intermediate  course  in  the  theory  of  light.  Work  in 
geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are  used 
in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26,  Math.  29. 

55.  Mechanics. — Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  statics 
and  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  transla- 
tion and  rotation.  Credit,  3. 

3  class  hours  (1  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  1  class  hour). 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26,  Math.  29.  Mr.  Ross. 

60.  Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  vibrations,  vibrating  bodies, 
coupled  systems,  sound  structure  and  acoustic  properties.  The  work  will 
include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
75,  76.    Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected  Topics. — These 
courses  are  chiefly  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.     The  research  viewpoint  is  empha- 
sized. 
.  1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  and  52 ;  or  53  and  54 ;  Math.  29  and  51. 

85,  86.    Modern  Physics. — Typical  subjects  studied  are  theories  of 
the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory,  spectra.  X-ray  analysis. 
3  class  hours.    Given  at  option  of  instructor.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51-54;  or  equivalent;  Math.  29,  51. 

Physiology. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

32.  Physiology. — This  constitutes  the  introductory  work  in  physiol- 
ogy and  is  so  planned  that  those  who  wish  to  continue  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  science.  Exercises  on 
basic  biological  laws  are  considered,  so  essential  to  the  comprehension 
of  modern  physiology.  The  study  and  use  of  instruments  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  various  phases  presented.  Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physi- 
ology, circulation,  hemodynamics  and  alimenation  will  be  considered. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
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70.  Physiology,  Human  or  Animal. — This  course  is  offered  for  those 
students  who  have  completed  all  undergraduate  physiological  require- 
ments in  this  college  or  equivalent  and  is  planned  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  those  who  elect  it.  Work  will  be  available  in  circulation,  intermediate 
metabolism,  neuro-physiological  problems  and  on  the  physiology  of  excre- 
tion and  will  be  considered  from  either  the  human  or  the  animal  stand- 
point, according  as  the  student  may  elect.  Credit,  6. 

75.  Physiology. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  32.  Physiology  of 
nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange,  and  basal  metab- 
olism followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination.  Studies  on 
lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially 
planned  to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition, 
bacteriology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

76.  Physiology. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  75  and  is  planned 
to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular  physiology,  respira- 
tion, circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  physiology  of  the  special  senses,  such  as  taste,  touch,  sight  and  hear- 
ing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77.  General  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  students 
who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It  will  be  of  service  to 
all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and  laboratory 
demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital 
phenomena  which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities  and  life 
of  animals  and  human  beings. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26 ;  Chemistry  51  and  52. 

79.  Physiology. — This  is  an  advanced  course  arranged  only  for  stud- 
ents who  are  familiar  with  physiological  technique.  The  course  will  deal 
with  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  such  as  taste,  smell,  touch,  sight 
and  hearing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Physiology  32  and  75  or  32  and  77. 

Pomology. 

R.  A.  Van  Meter  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Experimental  Methods. — A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  re- 
search that  have  been  used  or  may  be  helpful  in  pomological  work.  Any 
of  the  following  topics  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the 
investigator  in  pomology: — 

1.  The  application  of  statistical  methods  to  pomological  research. 

2.  The  layout  and  conduct  of  plot  experiments. 

3.  Methods  in  the  study  of  plant  nutrition. 

4.  Methods  in  the  breeding  of  fruit  plants. 

5.  Methods  of  research  in  storage  of  fruits. 

Maximum  credit  per  topic,  3. 

102.  Pomological  Research. — A  critical  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  past  and  current  research  work  in  pomology.  Any  of  the  following 
topics  may  be  selected: — 

1.  Orchard  soils  and  soil  management. 

2.  Pruning  of  fruit  plants. 

3.  Nutrition  of  fruit  plants. 

4.  Plant  hormones. 
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5.  Fruit  bud  differentiation. 

6.  The  setting,  growth,  and  ripening  of  fruits. 

7.  The  genetics  of  fruit  plants. 

8.  Climatology,  winter  injury,  and  hardiness. 

9.  Propagation  of  fruit  plants. 

10.  Pest  control  on  fruit  plants. 

11.  Fruit  storage. 

Maximum  credit  per  topic,  3. 

103.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work. — Each  student  will  be  required  to 
become  familiar  with  the  research  work  of  the  department  and  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  So  far  as  this  has  value  as  graduate  work,  he  will  receive 
credit.  Credit,  5. 

104.  History  of  Pomology. — The  men,  institutions,  and  other  influ- 
ences that  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of 
pomology.  Credit,  2. 

105.  Advanced  Systematic  Pomology. — An  intensive  study  of  leaf 
and  general  tree  characters  of  nursery  and  orchard  trees  with  reference 
to  identification  and  the  relationship  of  varieties.  This  work  should  be 
undertaken  in  summer.  Credit,  5. 

200.  Thesis. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  carry  out  an  original 
investigation  of  an  assigned  problem.  In  planning,  executing  and  inter- 
preting the  data  of  this  problem  he  must  show  marked  ability.  The  results 
are  embodied  in  a  thesis  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Department  and  the 
Graduate  Staff.  Credit,  10. 

Plant  Breeding 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  major  in  Plant  Breeding  the  following  courses 
may  be  taken  for  major  or  minor  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  major 
department. 

151.  Plant  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  plants.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

152.  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — An  advanced  study  of  genetic  topics 
peculiar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  plant  breeder. 
Laboratory  work  in  genetic  analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

181.  Special  Problems. — Qualified  students  may  carry  on  advanced 
study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such  original  investigation  as  time 
and  available  material  will  permit. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  2  each  semester. 

Professor  French. 

182.  Plant  Cytological  Technique. — The  methods  of  cytology  use- 
ful to  the  plant  geneticist. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  French. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

26.  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

.  53.  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  improved  practices  in 
fruit  production  including  such  questions  as  the  selection  of  orchard  sites 
and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  structure  and  growth 
of  fruit  plants ;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of  fruits,  ferti- 
lizers, pollination,  and  winter  injury. 
2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
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56.  Spraying. —  (a)  Spraying  materials,  their  composition,  manufac- 
ture, and  preparation  for  use;  the  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of 
each  material;  formulas  used,  costs,  and  tests  of  purity.  (6)  Spraying 
machinery,  including  all  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose  and 
vehicles;  their  structure  and  care,  (c)  Orchard  methods  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  materials  used,  with  the  important  considerations  for 
spraying  each  fruit  and  combating  each  orchard  pest.  This  course  is 
designed  especially  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  details  of  pest 
control  in  the  orchard. 
1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  i)eriods.  Credit,  3. 

75.  Systematic  Pomology  (1942-43). — A  study  of  the  more  important 
kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grovin  in  the  United  States,  their  relation- 
ships and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identifica- 
tion, classification  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.   Given  in  aternate  years. 

1  class  hour.  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
77.     Commercial  Pomology  (1941-42). — The  picking,  handling,  storing. 

and  marketing  of  fruits,  including  a  discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit 
packages,  and  methods  of  refrigeration,  grading  and  packing.  This  course 
also  considers  the  leading  American  and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  pro- 
duction as  they  affect  our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here 
and  abroad.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
81.  82.     Advanced  Pomology'. — A  consideration  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples governing  the  grovv-th  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  re- 
search work  in  the  field  of  Pomlogj'. 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to  fruit  pro- 
duction. The  seminar  involves  the  entire  department  as  well  as  all  ad- 
vanced students.  Each  member  is  assigned  subjects  for  frequent  reports. 
Subject  matter  is  never  repeated  and  graduate  students  are  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  seminar  through  the  entire  period  of  residence. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

Poultry   Science. 

R.  T.  Parkhurst  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT. 

101.  Science  of  Polt^try  Husbant)RY. — A  review  of  the  entire  field 
of  poultry  literature,  including  books,  bulletins,  journals  and  other  tech- 
nical publications  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  background  of  the  present 
status  of  knowledge  in  poultrj'  science.    Written  reports  will  be  required. 

Credit,  3. 

102.  Polxtry  Research  Problems. — A  critical  re\iew  of  research, 
experimentation,  and  demonstration  that  has  been  carried  out  by  workers 
at  the  various  stations  in  this  and  other  countries.  A  study  of  poultry 
problems  in  foreign  countries  together  with  the  outstanding  needs  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  needs  for  fundamental  re- 
search. Credit.  3. 

103.  104.  Advanced  Genetics. — A  lecture  course  offered  during  both 
semesters  dealing  with  the  experimental  study  of  genetics  in  relation  to 
both  plant  and  animal  breeding.  The  course  is  open  to  qualified  graduate 
students  in  any  line  of  study.  Credit,  3. 

105.  Genetics  and  Evolution. — A  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  the 
genetics  of  evolution.  The  course  is  designed  to  follow  Course  103-104 
and  to  stress  the  relation  of  evolution  to  genetics.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  qualified  graduate  students.  Credit,  3. 
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106.  Research  in  Breeding. — Students  may  carry  on  definite  experi- 
ments in  poultry  breeding.  All  research  work  will  be  confined  to  the 
field  of  pure  and  applied  genetics.  Problems  concerned  with  both  physical 
and  physiological  characters  may  be  studied.  Credit,  5. 

107.  Interpretation  of  Experimental  Data. — This  course  includes 
a  statistical  analysis  of  experimental  data  in  various  phases  of  research 
work.  Attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  the  more  important  statis- 
tical treatments  in  making  interpretations  of  experimental  results  in 
breeding,  nutrition,  and  other  fields.  Credit,  3. 

108.  Incubation  and  Embryology. — A  number  of  problems  of  a  prac- 
tical, scientific,  and  mechanical  nature  relating  to  incubation  are  con- 
sidered. The  work  in  embryology  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  dealing  with 
its  relation  to  morphogenesis  and  heredity,  and  presupposes  an  elementary 
Imowledge  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick.  Credit,  3. 

109.  Brooding. — Studies  will  be  made  upon  the  relation  between  via- 
bility and  rate  of  growth  and  some  of  the  following:  type  of  brooder, 
number  of  chicks  in  brood,  temperature,  ventilation,  humidity,  sanitation, 
exercise,  and  weather  conditions;  or  a  comparison  of  natural  methods 
with  artificial  methods  of  rearing  chicks.  Credit,  3. 

111.  Feeding  ant)  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  various 
feeds  to  the  physiology  of  the  fowl.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
nutritive  requirements  and  the  effects  of  various  nutrients  on  growth, 
egg  production,  hatchability,  character  of  plumage,  and  condition  of  flesh. 
Complete  rations  as  well  as  methods  of  feeding  are  fuUy  considered. 

Credit,  5. 

112.  Poultry  Housing. — ^A  study  of  the  biological  factors  in  relation 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  housing.  Students  may  carry  on  experiments 
in  poultry  housing.  Credit,  3. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  work  may  be  carried  out  in  the  following 
lines:  breeding,  nutrition,  brooding  and  incubation,  and  embryology. 
Originalitv  and  thoroughness   are  particularlv  emphasized. 

Credit,  10-80. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 
81,  82.     Poultry  Problems. — Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
The  course  consists  of  problems  chosen  by  the  students  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  department.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science. 

COURSES   FOR   MINOR   CREDIT   ONLY. 

75.  Comparattvt:  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  structures  of  the 
horse,  30w,  sheep,  and  pig  are  studied. 

3  lectures  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

76.  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — ^The  principles  of  pathology 
and  their  application  as  related  to  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  are 
considered. 

3  lectures  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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